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PREFACE 


In 1943 It was proposed to present a Volume of Studies in Indology to 
Dr B C Law, M A , B L > Ph D , D Litt , on the completion of lus 55th 
year on the 25lh October 1946 It is nccdle&s to recount the services of Dr 
Law to Ancient Indnn Histor> and Culture in general and Buddliistic 
studies in particular His perscNcring rc«carches m Buddhistic and allied 
«:ubjects during the la«t quarter of a century ln\e borne abundant fruit in 
tile form of a senes of onginat «tudics replete with erudition and scholarship 
His \aluable editions of Buddhist texts and translations have clarified 
OUT undcrslanSmg of Buddhist philosophy and religion It is therefore m 
the fitness of things that a volume of studies m Indology should be presented 
to him as a mark of appcccnlion of his dynamic selfless and scholarly work 
and as a partial redemption of the debt of gratitude we owe to him God 
has fulfilled our desire and we express our gratitude to all those who have 
extended their hearty co operation and to the Indian Research Institute 
for undertaking to publish the Volume At the same time we express our 
deep sorrow for some among the contributors who could not live to «!ee the 
book in print 

It IS now for the public to judge how far we have succeeded in complet 
ing the Volume for presentation to a. scholar of Dr Law s eminence 

D R Bhandvrkar 

12 12-44 B M Barua 

K A Nilakanta Sastri 
B K Ghosh 
P K Gone 
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INTRODUCTORY 

This Volume has been projected from a sense of duly \\hich his many 
friends and admirers feel that they owe to Dr Bimala Chum Law m record 
mg m a permanent form their deep apprccntion of the manifold services 
rendered by him«to the cau<e of his country in general and to that of learn 
ing and scholarsliip in particular 

Dr Lav. is a unique personahtj both as a philanthropist and as a man of 
letters. He is 9 favourite child of the two goddesses of Lalc§mi and Saras 
vatl who, forgetting their mutual jealousy, have combined to confer upon 
him their choicest blessings He is at once a patron and a devotee of 
learning 

Bom in Calcutta on the 26th October he is a scion of the ancient 
Law family of Calcutta He is the youngest son of the late Mr Ambica 
Chum Law, and the youngest grandson of the late Mr Jaygobind Law, 
C I E 

As a man of letters he is already the author of more than 40 learned 
works on a franety of subjects connected with Ancient Indian History, 
Ethnology, Geography, Archaeology, Buddhism Jainism and the like He 
is an acknowledged international authority on Buddhism and Jaimsm He 
IS also a sound student of Law His book entitled ‘ The Laxe of Gift tn 
British India' is the only aulhontative book on the subject 

II 

ACADEMIC AND OTHER DISTINCTIONS 

He has to his credit a rare record of varied academic distinctions con 
feried upon him by the Universities and other public bodies 

He received his education at the Calcutta Presidency College and the 
Calcutta University 

In 1914 he graduated with Honours in Pah In 1916 he passed the 
MA, EtaminatJon standing First in the First Class m Pali including Bud 
dhist Sanskrit, Epigraphy and Palaeography He also graduated m Law 
In 1924 he obtained the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy m Anaent Indian 
History and Culture In the same year, he was awarded the Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee Gold Medal by the University of Calcutta for his ongmal re 
marches He is also a D Lilt m History and a Bonarjee Research Pnze 
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man of the Lucknow University and a Gnmth Prizeman of the Calcutta 
University 


The VidyalamUra Pmvesja has conferred upon him the special title of 
Buddhagama Smmam m recogniUon of the conspicuous services rendered 
by him to the cause of Buddhism and Buddhistic studies a rare distinction 
nith which few Indians have been honoured by the Buddhists of Ceylon 

He IS associated with the following learned bodies and public institu 
tions m different capaaties 


He IS an Honorary Member of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, Honorary Member of the Ganea Nath Ihr, 

^itute Mahabad Honorary Life-Member of the Calciftta GeograpM 
^ety Honorary Correspondent of the Archaeological Survey of Mm 
President of the Calcutta Geographical Society , President of the PHirl, - - 
Mandir (School of Oriental Learning), CalLtta , Vire P™ SLf 
Sahitya Panshat ( 1343 B S = 1936 37 ) Calcutta , Vice PrUidmt bS 
^ety Bombay. Vice President Indian Association for the cSmbon^f 

Science Calcutta, Vice President Indian Science News Associate v 
President Indian Research Insutute, Calcutta . Vice-President Iran 
Calcutta. Lite Member ol the Bengal Educational Sooet/ LiIe-MeiSl- '"r 
NatlSiksba Samiti (Counal ol EducaUon lor Women) ih 

S^^t&hitya Panshat Calcutta Lile MemberTM vt™btare[l In' 
niketan. Life Member of the NumismaUc Soaety of India Bomhn 

SKrtorv°'^‘ VidyasagaMnstitute Calcutta . Histoncal and Archae^togi'ca" 
Secretary Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 1944 45 Peiiow a * ♦ 

^lay of Great Britain and Ireland . Fellow ol the’ Royal Asiatm slTy' 
Barnhay Bi^ , Fellow of the Royal Asiabc Society of Bengal , Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society London Corporate Member of the American 
Oiien a Society ( 1937 40) Vice President of the Indian 
Orienml Art Vice President Bntish M, an Association for 19^ 43 
rl- o' the B I Association ( 1943 44 

194445 ), yice-President City Athletic Club Calcutta Life Mraber of 

the Automobile Association ol Bengal Calcutta Member of the Graeral 
&mnutte of the Calcutta War Committee ( Appomted in August fgwT 
Member of the Editorial Board of the Annual Bibliography of Indian His 
torj- and Indology instituted by Bombay Histoncal Society Vice President 
of the National Defence and Savings Week Committee ( 1941 ) Member 
of the General Committee of the Silver Jubilee Fund of late King'ceorge V 
( 1933 ) . Member of the General Committee ol the Red Cross Soaety and 
St John Ambulance Association , Member of the Erecutive Committee of 
the Medical College Centenatj (1934). Member ol the All Bengal Central 
Hood Relief Committee (1943) 

Dr Law IS a big Zemindar of Bengal and Landholder of Calcutta , an 
advocate of the Calcutta High Court . a JusUce of the Peace and a Prcsi 
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dency Magistrate of Calcutta He is a Partner of Messrs. PraN^T) Kishen Law 
& Co. which is one of the oldest trading firms of Calcutta. He is a Free 
Mason and has been elevated to the rank of a Mark Master Mason. 

Ill 

BENEFACTIONS 

TTie world of scholars knows him for his writings, but is not so well 
acquainted with the other aspect of his personality, his phenomenal philan- 
thropy in aid of approved public causes. It is his way to do good in stealth. 
He shuns publicity like poison. His daily small pfts are hardly known 
even to the innel circle of his friends. But there are many public institu- 
tions which loudly proclaim what they owe to his silent benefactions, of 
which they will remain permanent witnesses and enduring memorials from 
geieration to gvieration. 

His benefactions cover a wide range of humanitarian purposes. He 
has responded liberally to the call of the suffering, irrespective of caste or 
creed, to the cry (or relief of the poor, the infirm, the helpless, the afflicted, 
the diseased, the destitute, and the distressed. 

His charities are informed by the loftiest idealism, a spirit of dis- 
interested positivist social service, of worship of NcrO’NarayQtja, of serving 
God by serving Man. 

He has endowed beds in Hospitals, founded Free-Studentships in Schools 
and Colleges, general as well as technical, olTered facilities for higher research, 
helped the cause of advancement of learning by learned Societies, and liber- 
ally financed the publication of original contributions to knowledge. His 
drarities keep flowing in a continuous stream. 

Some of his typical benefactions are worthy of special mention. B«ldes 
endowing beds at Hospitals, he has paid a substantial contribution towards 
the c»nstruction of the Anderson Casualty Block at the Calcutta Medical 
College, and to the King Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Fund in Bengal. 

Many of the Funds started at different places for the relief of distress 
caused by Earthquake, Cyclone, Flood or Famine have always received 
liberal contributions from him. 

Some of his charities have been directed towards the promotion of 
Publid Works of Utility, and of Cultural and Social Amenities, in various 
forms, whether it be Water-Worics, Scheme for Afforestation, Supply of 
Stud-bulls, free distribution of booMels for children, Athletics or Clubs and 
Libraries. 

His very timdy contnbution for the supply of stud-bulls was thus 
appreciated by the Viceroy, Lord linUthgow : " I have learnt with much 
MtisfacUon of your generous gift, and write to say how much I appreciate 
it. The improvement of the breed of cattle in India is a matter of the first 
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importance, and >our Ecncrous donaUon will assist to further a work of real 
national interest 


The war has had its full share of his munificcna He has contributed 
libentll> to the different tVar Purposes Funds m Bengal He has roid more 
than Rs 20000J to the Indian Red Cross Soact> and to SL John Ambu 
lance Association He has paid substantial donations towards the Cine 
Guard Funds Lady Mary Herberts Vtomens War Fund H E Gmemor 

f ”1'®*'’ "Id'rtibad Regiment 

I T F Dinapore ( 1940 ) He has been helping the cause of the War in 
many waj-s 

^e value of his gifts to these insbtutions has been acknowledged b> 
the &semor of Bengal Sir John Herbert in the following terms Re 
memb^E the many occasions upon which you haye helped me before I 
re^id ttas donaUon as yet another eaample of your consistent generosity 

of sup^rt and interest coming from all recuons of the community I don I 
think Bengal will have any difSculty in fuIMling its full obligations in this 
great humanitanan cause 

° **'' Goyemor of Bengal has aim 

expressed to him his appreciation of an additional gift as folloivs I 
cm assure you that this sum will contribute substantially to the fulfilment 
of Bengal s obligabons to the sick and the suffenng and that it will be 
most gratefully appreciated by those who haye sacrificed so much in this 
war on our bdulf 


His contribution to the Cyclone Relief Fhnd was thus appreaated by 
the Goyemor of Bengal I regard this prenipt and generous gesture as 
splendid evidence of your public spintedness and your sympathy for the 
suffeimg I can assure you that ,t will be most warnily appreciated bv 
those who are in most urgent need of assistance ^ 

His donation to the Soaety for the Protection of Qiildren m India in 
response to an appeal issued by Her Eacellcncy the Matchioness of Lmlilh 
gow was thus appreaated on her belialf -yoiir generous donation is a 
source of great encouragement in die face of difficult conditions obtaininc 
at this present time. ^ 


His contnbuUon towards tlic King Emperors SiUtr Jubilee Fund 
the neighbounng Province of Bihnr his bctn thus nppreented by the Deput" 
Commissioner of Haranbagh Mr S. L. Mnrwood I wish to think 
you personally for your liberal contribution whicli is one of the fir^t rccened 
in this distnct It will be i greit cncourigcment to Uie Committee and in 
example to other subscribers ” 


Dr Law has been the nxipient of tl» SiKer Jubilee Mechl ( j 
and the CoronaUon Medil ( 1937 ) is i peronil vnu-cnir from Hi-. Mure 
ty the King Emperor of Indn 
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Hib contributions tov.ards the«e humanitarian and War purposes total 
more than a lac and a half 

An account may now be given of some of his known educatioml bene 
factions as follows — 

(1) A donation of Rs 8000| to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for the institution of a medal called the Bimala Chum Law Gold Medal 
to be awarded to the person who has made conspicuously important con 
tnbuUon to Indology 

(2) A donation of Rs 30001 to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for financing the publication of its popular Lectures 

(3) A donation of Rs 5000| to the Indian Assoaation for the Cul 
tivation of Science at Calcutta for endowing the Btmala Chum Law Gold 
Medal to be awarded every year to a person who has made the most 
important contribution to Science including Medicine 

(4) A donation of Rs 2500| towards the endowment of a Research 
Fund instituted by the aforesaid Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science 

(5) A contribution of Rs 1 0001 to the Indian Science News Asso 
ciation 

(6) A donation of Rs 70001 to the University of Calcutta for pur 
chasing Electron Microscope for the Biophysical Laboratory of the Untver 
sity College of Science 

(7) A donation of Rs 30001 to Rabindra Samiti Calcutta for en 
dowing a prize on Rabindranath Tagore 

(8) A donation of Rs 50001 to Sarat Chunder Chatterjee Building 

Fund » 

(9) A recurring annual grant of Rs 15001 to the Daulatpur Col 
lege of Agriculture and Industries m Bengal 

(10) A donation of Rs 5 000 for the construction of a Hall at the 
Asutosh College Calcutta 

(11) A donation of Rs 5000] to the Chittaranjan Sevasadan Cal 
cutta and another donation of Rs 4000| to the Dufferm Hospital Cal 
cutta for the endowment of two beds to perpetuate the memory of his 
deceased daughter 

(12) A donation of Rs 5000 to the Chittaranjan Hospital Calcutta 
for endowing a bed 

(13) A donation of Rs 2 500] to the Calcutta Homoeopathic College 
for endowing a bed to the sacred memory of hi^ late grandfather Tavffo 
bind Law C I E 

(14) A contribution of Rs. 1000 annuallj (1935 to 1939) to the 

Kern Insutute of Holland towards the publication of its Annual Biblincrrjf 
phy of Indian Archaeology ^ 
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(15) A donation amounting up to now to over Rs 40 000] to the 
Indian Research Institute Calcutta to conduct its quarterly Journal the 

Indian Culture 

(16) A donation of Rs 5000) to the Lucknow Universitj Endowment 
of Dr Radha Kumud Mookerji Lectureship 

(17) A donation of Rs I OOOj to the Ganga Nath Jha Research Insti 
tute at Allahabad 

(18) A donation of Rs 3000] to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bom 
bay which holds it as a Fund the interest of which is to be spent in buymg 
books in Pah and Sansknt to be kept separatdy m its Library as a speaal 
collection under the designation Dr B C Law Collection 

(19) A donation of Rs 12000) to the Royal Asiatic Society in Lon 
don which the Society has created into a Tnist Fund the income from 
which is being utilised by it for the publication of learned monographs on 
topics of Indology in the Royal Asiatic Society s Special Seftes called Dr 
Bimala Churn Law Trust Series 

(20) A gift of valuable stone images and sculptures of the Bengal 
School to the Indian Museum, Calcutta and that of a very valuable ivory 
image from Onssa to the same institution 

(21) A gift to the Mahabodhi Society Calcutta of a granite figure 
of Prajfia Paramita from his oxm collection 

(22) A present of Persian and Mughal Manuscripts of great histon 
cal value to the Delhi Fort Museum and also to the Islamic section of the 
Indian Museum Calcutta (1939) 

The total of his endowments of Free studentships at different educa 
tional institutions amounts to over Rupees Fifty thousand (1) Rs 10 500J 
for the Calcutta Medical College (2) Rs 16 700] for the Bengal Engi 
neermg College Sibpur (Kowiah) (3) Rs 8000) for the Calcutta 
Presidency College (4) Rs 4 500 for the Goiemment Commercial Insti 
tute Calcutta (5) Rs 60001 for the Calcutta Bethune College and Rs 
4 500] for the Campbell Medical School Calcutta 

IV 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS 

Be may noM turn to the work and achiesemcnts of Dr Law in the 
field of scholarship The quantity and quality of his literary output are 
unique in the annals of letters As has been already stated he is to-day 
the author of more than 40 learned works dealing with different aspects of 
Buddhism Jaimsm Anacnt Ind an History Geography and Archaeology 
Ml these works bj the thoroughness and standard of their scholarship mark 
him out as an Indologist of the first rank. The range and depth of his 
scholarship will be csidcnt from his numerous publications. 
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His noteworthy contributions to Ancient Indian History consist of the 
following works ; 

1. K§atriya Clans in Buddhist India, 

2. Some Kgatriya Tribes of Ancient India, 

3. ‘Ancient Mid-Indian K$atriya Tribes, Vol. I. 

4. Andent Indian Tribes, I., 

5. Ancient Indian Tribes. 11., 

6. Tribes, in Ancient India, 

7. India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, 

8. Tlie Magadhas in Ancient India (RAS Pub.). 

In his several Volumes on Tribes, he presents a comprehensive and 
systematic account of more than 150 tribes belonging to different parts of 
India and playing an important lart in the early history of India. In 
these works, he iias drawn upon all the available sources, Brahmanical, Bud- 
dhist and Jain. He has utilised original works in Sanskrit, I^li, Prakrit, 
Tibetan and Chinese, and also epigraphic and numismatic sources, 
archaeological hnds and the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims. A careful 
and exhaustive study of ancient Indian tribes written in a spirit 
of scientific research and without any parti pris has been presented for the 
first time in these books on tribes. One may rightly say with Dr. Sten 
Konow that ' the more we had books of the same kind, not only about tribes 
and clans but also about geographical designations, the better it would be 
for the world of scholarship.’ ‘ He has splendidly enlarged and supplemented 
the materials which were shortly dealt with by Rh>-s Davids,’ as remarked 
by Dr. Geiger. ’ It must be admitted that the future historian of India 
will find his task substantially furthered both by the wide knowledge and 
sound judgment of the author.’ 

His treatise entitled "India as described in early texts of Buddhism 
and Jainism " is a w’ell-written book dealing with the geographical position 
of India, its kings and peoples, social life and economic conditions, religion, 
education and learning, based on the early texts of the Buddhists and Jains 
written in I^Ii and Aidhanwgadhi, together with relevant Brahminica! 
t(xts throwing light on obscure points. The treatment is entirely novel 
and the results achieved are excellent In the opinion of Dr. Keith, ‘no 
author has done as much as Dr. l.aw has to make living the picture of 
ancient India and we are deeply indebted to his learning and skill in C-tposi- 
tion. This well-arranged and useful book represents the intensive phase 
which Indian historical studies are now entering as a result of the labours of 
Indian scholars. A \'ast array of facts cfrecti\-ely marshalled presents to us 
kings and courtiers, saints and knaves, calculating money-lenders with their 
promissory* notes and records of wealth on gold and copper plates, resource- 
lul niCTchants and ddllcd oaltsmo,. This consdenUous and painstaking 
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work goes to elucidate the progress of the country in the different fields of 
culture. 

The following are the more notable contnbutions made by Dr Law to 
Ancient Indian Archaeology and Geography 

1 Sravasti tn Indian Ltlerature { A S I Memoir No 50 ) 

2 RajagTiha tn Ancient Literature ( A S I Memoir No 58 ) 

3 Kousambi in Ancient Ixlerature ( A S I Memoir No 60 ) 

4 Panchalas and their capital Ahichckhatra (A S I Memoir No 68) 

5 Ujjaytm tn Ancient India ( Arch Deptt Gwalior) 

6 Geography of Early Buddhism 

7 Geographical Essays 

8 Holy Places of India 

9 Pit'crs of India 

10 Mountains of India 

An attempt has been made in the fust five monographs to present a 
graphic picture of the anaent sites of Sravastj Rajagnha Kausambi Ahi 
chchhatra and Ujjaymi from anaent Indian literature, coins, inscriptions as 
well as from the itineraries of the Chinese pilgnms These exhaustive and 
systematic Memoirs will immortalize his name. 

His treatise on the anaent city of Ujjaymi gi\es for the first time a 
full and systematic account of its history based on all available origmal 
sources supplemented by the evidence of coins and inscriptions and the 
information supplied by the Chinese travellers This monograph shows 
what an important place an intensive study of local history and speaalized 
work m a limited field can have m building up the general history of India 
in all Its aspects political economic or cultural There is no wonder that 
Indologists of the eminence of F W Thoma'* Barnett Wintemitz Keith 
Johnston Stem Gager or Oldham should have spoken so highly of these 
works In the opinion of Wintemitz this work adds one more to the long 
list of highly useful publications which we already owe to him and adds also 
to our knowledge of the history of anaent India This excellent piece of 
work, full of information and completely free from unjustifiable speculation 
lias received admiration on all hands 

U» excellent Memoir on Rajagnha is an ndmiraW' piece of scholarly 
workmanship By collecting every detail about this ancient aty he has 
contnbuted a new chapter to the work which he has undertaken 

His Geography of Early Duddhsm is undoubtedly an example of Iiis 
erudition and sound exposition. In the well-considered opinion of the Gcr 
man Oncntalist Otto Schrader ‘this is indeed the kind of work which ts 
often misled wlicn reading through the Pitakas and which every Indologist 
will welcome as a great boon lie admires the pains which the author lias 
taken n collcaing cvxry available natcnal on the subject He express 
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his opinion that this book will become ‘an indispensable work of reference 
for all of them ' The great Russian sdiolar, Theodore Stcherbatsky, remarks 
that this book ‘answers a long-fdt need and will be highly appreciated by 
all students of Buddhist India ’ 

His Geographical Essays is *a really valuable digest of information, ’ as 
Dr Barnett remarks Dr Keith says that ‘ it is a most valuable collection 
nch in accurately stated and carefully collected facts and lays all students 
once more under a deep dd)t of gratitude ’ 

These two works offer us a systematic exposition of geographical and 
topographical information based on critical study and research, following 
the lines of mvestigation started by Sir William Jones, Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham, Buchanon Hamilton, and Mackenzie 

His Holy Places of India, Mountains of Indio and Rivers of Indio 
are the publi^tions of the Calcutta Geographical Society They are 
historico geographical sketches of subjects presented for the first time The 
holy places of India connected with the three religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism, have been arranged regionally and illustrated with maps and 
sketches The first named work places the educated India of to-day under 
a deep debt of gratitude by describing the holy places of India in a very 
picturesque manner, corribmmg the historian’s desire for detail with a scru- 
pulous attention to the tounst's or pilgrim’s of topographical infortna 
tion. The result of this happy aimbmation makes these works indispen 
sable guides to these places of pilgrimage By his first hand study of Sans 
knt, Pall and Prakrit literature he is eminently qualified to write this book 
and his geographical training has added to the utility of the text by ennching 
it with three maps showing eastern India north and north western India 
and southern India respectively 

His monograph on the Rivers of India presents a systematic account 
of the rivers of India, dividing them into the Smdhu, Desert River, Ganga- 
\amuna, Bhagirathi Hooghly Brahmaputra Meghna, coastal nvers, Goda- 
vari, Krishna Kaveri, Penner and Narmada T^pti systems 

His Mountains of India presents likewise a systematic account of the 
mountains of northern, western, eastern, central and southern India based 
on the matenals available from Indian literature, the accounts of the Greek 
geographers and the itineranes of Chinese pilgnms 

Dr Law is a life long student of Jainism with an intimate acquaintance 
with its literature and histoncal traditions His publications in this im 
portant branch of Indology are not so numerous as in other branches Bu*^ 
his book entitled MahSvtra Hts Life and Teachings, gives us an objective 
account of what may be leamt from the Jama and Buddhist texts regardine 
the histoncal founder of Jaimsm It is characterized by the same accura 
the same careful choice of facts, the same objectivity and sobriety of ju^* 
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roent which form the marked features of all his writings It will be difficult 
to find out a book which gives a drarer and tnore systematic descnption of 
the life and teachings of the Great Jam leader It is no exaggeration to say 
that this very suggestive account has been wntten m a spirit of impartiahty 
and freedom from the narrow prejudice that so often vitiate the writings of 
sectarian authors In the opinion of Geiger, ‘it is an excellent comparative 
study of Mahavira and Buddha, which sheds a flood of light on several 
points at issue.’ "We welcome the pubhcation of this kmd which contains 
valuable details soma of which deserve careful consideration, as has been 
nghtly pointed out by the well known German Indol<^ist, Glasenapp 

Dt Law has tmnvalled knowledge of Buddhist literature, religion and 
philosophy All his works on Buddhism and Buddhi«t thought are very 
important, as they hdp much to duadate many difficult and knotty points 
A brief account of these may here be given 

r 

A History of Pali Literature (m two Volumes) It is a comprehensive 
work of Pall literature. It ts a clear and exhaustive exposition of all tlie im 
portant problems of the subject and is marked by tJie sober and impartial 
judgment of the author It contains a very learned and important discu«sion of 
the relative chronology of the canonical te.Tts, which means, according to 
Geiger, ’ a considerable progress beyond what Rhys Davids has said on the 
subject’ In the opinion of Wmteniitr, ’this is the most compreliensive 
treatment of Pali literature that has so far been published. The well known 
French savant Finot so much liked the book that he was frank enough to 
say ‘ It seems to me e.xtrerndy well-devised to provide tillers in the Buddha 
kfetra with an invaluable stock of information and references The author 
has worked hard for this result and undoubtedly he will reap in return much 
punya with the gratitude of the whole panditajana" 

The Life and TKor* of Buddhaghosa This book is the first systematic 
treatment of Buddhaghosa as a man and as a Pali commentator The late 
lamented Mrs. Rhjs Da\^ds in her Foreword to this book, says “The book 
IS all the more needed now as a very useful compendium of what we yet 
know of Buddhaghosa both from his own works and from other documents 
It 13 a well-executed piece of work in which the author has collected all the 
historical and serm historical materials beanng on the life and labour of 
the great Master of the Law and sifted them with considerable ability, sup- 
plementing these by chapters on the ongm and development of the stand 
ard commcntancs on the Buddhist scriptures (a s-cry interesting expose), 
on Buddhaghosa's successors, and on his writings.' Geiger and Carpenter 
liavc express their admiroUcHi of this book The former considers it to 
be ' an exetUent monograph ' on the celebrated commentator of the holy Bud 
dhist scriptures and the biter takes it to be a very important book on the 
subject. He also Hunks that the chapters on the origin of the commcntancs 
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the interpretation of Buddhism by Buddhaghosa ‘ may bring many valu 
able sidelights on the history of Buddhism and fts consolidation as a system 
of thought in the Theravada' 

Htstoncal Gleanings This is an interesting and well written collec- 
tion of essays on historical topics. In the opinion of Dr E J Thomas 
‘ the book gives much more information of Buddhist notions than can be 
gamed from the usual books.’ 

Hecuen and Hell tn Buddktst Perspective This is a comprehensive 
treatment of the eschatology of popular Buddhism Geiger, Carpenter 
Pargiter and Rapson have greatly appreciated this work and one of them 
goes so far as to ,say that it is ‘ full of rich illustrations of the working of the 
pnnaples of Kortno m produang mmt and guilt A comparison of tliese with 
similar conceptions in Brahmanism would sliow how much folklore was com 
mon to the two groups of teachmg * Lord Zetland who has contributed a Fore 
word to this boik introduces it saying “ If the reader after perusal of the 
Volume has not acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the eschatology of 
popular Buddhism he wiU have no one but himself to blame for Dr Law has 
admirably accomplished the task which he set out to perform 

The Buddhist Conception of Spirits This book acquaints the reader 
as far as possible with what the anaent Buddhists thought about the spirits 
and spirit world A study of the preta belief among the southern Buddhists 
IS bound to be attractive Geiger says ' this book has preserved no doubt 
the popular beliefs spread all over India. It shows us that Buddhism did 
not anmhilate the older creeds and ideas but the teacher adopted them and 
inserted them into his own system Hopkins points out that it fulfils its 
purpose admirably in giving a very clear notion of what the Buddhists 
understood by the spirits departed and others 

TFonten in Buddhist Literature It oantains a clear and comprehensive 
account of women m early Buddhism It deals with mamage and marital 
relations, position of slave girls, the place of dancing girls and courtesans m 
soaety, female education female diaracter, influence of Buddha’s doctrine 
on women, the origin and consUtution of the order of nuns, and prominent 
Buddhist women This subject has been ably tackled for the first time by 
Dr Law before I B Homer and others 

Concepts of Buddhism This is a publication of the Kem Institute, 
Holland U is a scholarly analysis o! some of the important concepts of 
Buddhism based upon a careful study of ongmal texts It deals with eleven 
Buddhist concepts Dr F W Thomas considers it to be ‘ an excdlent work 
one of the best of the author's wntings.’ ‘ The precision and exactness of its 
statements and the aptness of its ataticns render it enunoilly suitable for 
forming and conveying to students a correct idea of the mam features of 
Buddhist doctrine’ Dr Keith rexnarU that 'the author has aimed at pre 
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sentmg us with a large mass of matenai carefully chosen, accurately inter- 
preted and skilfully co-ordinated, bearing on the es^tial ideas of Buddhism 
as It IS presented to us especially in the Pali texts Dr Law’s work is of 
permanent value ' 

A Manual oj Buddhisl Htsloncal Traditions [Saddhantma SanBaha ) ; 
This book which is a publication of the University of Calcutta is the first 
English rendering of an important text of Theravada Buddhism The 
5addftamma-S<mg<ifta is said to have been compiled by Thera Dhammakitti 
of Ceylon at a great monastery called Lankarama built by the great king 
Paramaraga It composes 11 diapters and his introduction contains a very 
good summary of the contents, chapter by chapter 'Fhe historical value 
of this work is enhanced by the inclusion of the account 'of two Buddhist 
Counals held m Ceylon during the reigns of Devanaippiyatis^a and Vatta- 
gamar^ There is a very important and interesting account in this book as 
to how the four great Nikayas were entrusted to various fTheras at the 
First Counal The story of the Buddha’s prediction about the establish- 
ment of the sasana in Ceylon has been developed a step further m this book 
than elsewhere We get a very interesting account of the three original com- 
mentaries on the Tnpitaka The translation is very satisfactory and Dr 
Law has indeed rendered a great service to the students of Buddhism and 
Buddhist history by preparing this valuable translation written in a scholar- 
ly «lyle The book is indeed a valuable asset to the library of Buddhist 
tilcrnturc 

Dfstgnahon of ffuman Types, The Minor Anthologies oj the Pali 
Cmon — Part nt-~Buddhax,atnsa and Cany5pi{aka The first named 
rsork 13 a publication of the Pah Text Soaety It is the first English ren- 
dering of the fourth book of the Abhidhamma Pifaka called PuggolapannatU 
According to Gager, ‘ the translation is sviy well made and remarkably 
correct’ 

The Minor Anthologies included in the Sacred Books of the Buddhist 
StTics contnm an English screion of the Duddhaiarnsa and CanySpitaka by 
Dr Law abosc lo>c for indologv and scholarship m Buddhist literature 
needs little or no mention to students of Buddhism 

As an editor of Pah texts, too. Dr Law stands pre eminent Besides 
biiig an editor of the Indian Culture, he has edited the following books 
Thipctorfisa, Buddhtslle Studies, and D R Bhandarkar Volume The 
Tktipatomsa has hern edited for the first time by him for the Pah Text 
Snart>. Lordoa 

The second book w a collecuon of essays written by scholars of repute 
cn Bjddhnm and BuddhiU thought Dr K«lh points out that the editor 
has tuemdrd in securing 'maii> and varied communicauons which togclha 
l<>m a irry mrortani addition to our knowledge of Buddhist philosoph) 
a'^i rrl CKio. h'ltory and philolog) * In the opinion of Dr Barnett, 'the 
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publication of this fine spintual pit^panjalt is a punya of a high order and 
Dr Law has laid the world of scholarship under a, deep debt of gratitude to 
him’ 


The D R Bhandarkar Volunte edited by Dr Law has been well received 
by Indian and European scholars all over the world It is undoubtedly 
a very valuable contnbution to ancient Indian history 

A Study of the Mahavastu and Supplement The Makavastu which 
IS an encyclopaedia of Buddhist legends and doctrmes is one of the important 
Buddhist books Dr Law has given a bird s eye view of this text He has 
* succeeded m reducmg its confused ma<s to a comprehensive shape,’ as Dr 
Hopkins points ^out Dr Barnett considers it to be ' a very helpful book 
which may ‘serve as a guide to the student through the wilderness of the 
ongmal text ’ Rapson congratulates him on ’ his patience m analysing this 
encyclopaedia of Buddhist lore and his ‘skill in making such an interesting 
^ection from tits contents' The celebrated German Indologist Hermann 
acobi remarks that ‘ all students of Buddhicm will be glad to u«e this guide 
to the bewildering contents of that important text ’ 


Dr Uw has published m DetanasaTt characters the texts of the Dathd 
ia)isa ( e history of the tooth relic ) and the Canyopitaka ( the collection 
Of ways of conduct ) with their Engli‘^h tranMaUons 


ennched Bengali literature by his well known publications 
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A junst Of repute Idle Sir Gerage Rankin remarks that ’the e-xposition 
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of the pnnciples of the Law of Gift w dear and his di'cu'sion of tl\e case- 
law IS wdl arranged and accurate. 

It may be noted that many of Dr Law s works hate found their pub- 
lishers in several learned Soaeties such as the Royal Asiatic Soaety of 
Great Britain and Ireland the Pali Text Society of England the Kem In 
stitute of Holland the Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India the Umversity of Calcutta the Bhandarkar Onental Research losti 
tute the Calcutta Geographical Soaety the Archeological Department of the 
Gwalior State and the Indian Research Institute. Calcutta 

The above record is to be considered not as a mere personal record of 
Dr Laws intellectual work and aduevements It has an important public 
aspect showing to what extent Indian history in general and Buddhi m in 
particular are indebted to the strenuous and sustained labours and researches 
of one man and of one who has consecrated himself to a career of painstaking 
scholarship and has been living laborious days in a rar{ spirit of self 
denial and asceticism eschewing a life of leisure and ease i^ppointed for him 
by his affluence Very few scholars of his social position and standing have 
to their credit such a dedicated life or have lived to see its rich fruition and 
fiuitage m the publication of such a remarkable senes of original studies 
marked by a uniform standard of eradiUon and saenuhe method and also 
including among these editions of valuable Buddhist Texts and their tran 
slations 

In this connection a reference may also be made to what is not so much 
known outside the inner arcle of his fnends It is the help that he has 
been always rendering to his poor fellow workers in the field of Research by 
way of granting them subventions m aid of their publications He has been 
also rendenng that help m another form by undertakmg financial responsi 
bility for conducting that renowned Research Journal known as the Indian 
Culture On behalf of the Indian Research Institute of Calcutta Tribute 
IS due to Dr Law for his efficient editorship of this important Journal 

He IS one of the editors of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeo 
logy published by the Kem Institute Holland He acted for sometime as 
the editor of Bengal Past and Present which is the organ of the Calcutta 
Historical Society 

Besides books Dr Law has to his credit numerous papers contributed 
by him on the basis of labonous and much original research to different 
learned Journals and also to Conferences The total output of his activities 
m this field may be understood from the list given below 
A Contributions to Commemoration and Presentation Volumes 
A B Paikak Commemoration Volume 

Soaal Economical and Religious Conditions of Ancient India accord 
ing to the Buddhist Texts 
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Dr S Knshnaswarrit Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 1936 
South India as a centre of Pali Buddhism 
Woolner Commemoralton Volume, 2940 

Drugs and Diseases known to the Early Buddhists 
Indo Iramca (Ehrengabe Fur Wilhelm Geiger), 1931 
" Cetij'a in Buddhist Literature 

Dr Bhogwemlal Indrajt Commemoratton Volume, 1939 (Journal of the 
Gujarat Research Soaety, Vol I, No 4. October, 1939 ) 

Dependent Ongmation 

A Volume of Studies in Indotogy presented to Prof P V Kane. 1941 • 

The Andhras m Ancient India 

Jaxnacharya Shri Atmanand Centenary Commemoratxon Volume, 19^6 
Teachmgs'of Mahavira 

Prof K V Rcngasioamt Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 1940 
Mathura 

The Cultural Heritage o/ India ( Sn Ramaknshna Centenary Memorial 
Vol I ) 

Eschatological Aspect of Nir>aija. 

Haraprasada Samardhana Lekhamala, 2nd Vol 
Pradna BhSrater Rajnaitik AvasthS 
D R Bhandarkar Volume. 1940 

Contemporaneity of the Kings of India and Ce>lon 

Radha Kumud Mookerji Presentation Volume (Bharata Kaumudi) 

Buddhist Rules of Decorum. 

B CoNTRiBunovs TO Conferences 
Indian History Congress ( 3rd Session, Calcutta, 1939 ) 

Contemporaneity of the kings of India and Ce>lon 
Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 1934 
The Buddhist Conception of Atara 
PouTth Oriental Conference, Allahabad. 1926 
Female character as depicted m the Pali Texts 
Onental Conference at Benares 1943 
AjTxlhya m Anacnt India. 

Buddha Gautama. 
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Prestd^itial Address delivered at the Vatsakht Ptirtuma Anmiersary Day 
coniened by the Makabodhi Society in I5-/4 • 

Sakyasirpha. ( Mahabodhi Jooinal, May- June 1944 ) 

Lecture delivered ot the Discussion Meeting oj the Royal Asiatic Society oj 
Bengal on the 3rd August, 2944 
Anaent Historic, Sites of Ben^I, illustrated by lantern slides 


C Contributions to learned Journals 


JR AS . 
( 1 ) 
(2) 
JASB . 

CD 
No 3) 
C2) 


Formulation of Pratityasamutpada (April, 1937). 
Some Observations on the jatakas ( Apnl, 1939 ) 


A Note on Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries ( N S , XV, 1919, 


Influence of the five heretical teachers on Jainism and Buddhism 
IN S. XV 1919. No 3 ) ‘ 

(3) A short account of wandering teachers at the time of the Buddha 
(NS. XIV. 1918 No 7) 

(4) Thxila as a Seat of Leariung in Pali Literature ( N S, XII, No 
1 1916) 

(5) The Licchavis m Anaent India (N S, XVII, No 3, 1921) 

(6) Data from the Sumatigetatiiastril, Buddhaghosa’s Commentary cai 
the Dfgha Nikaj-a of the Sutta Pitaka (NS, XXI, No 1, 1923 ). 

(7) Anga and Campn m Pah Literature (N S, XXI, No 1, 1925) 

(8) Gautama Buddha and the Panbrfljakas tN S, XXI, No 1, 
1925) 

(9) The Aimakas or Assakas in Anaent India ( N S. XX, 1924 ) 


Annals of the DhandarkaT Oriental Research Institute 

(1) Geographical Data from Sansknt Buddhist Literature ( Vol XV, 
l‘>34 Oct. Jan ) 

(2) Pah Chronicles (Vol MU Pts. Ill IV) 

(3) Countries and Peoples of India ( Epic and Pauraoic Sources ) 
(Vol XVII. 193G. pp 217 242 & 319339) 

t4) Some Anaoit Indian Tnbes (VW XXII. Pts. I & 11, 19tl ) 

(5) Non-Canonical P5h Literature (Vol XIII, Pl II) 

(6) Nirvana and Buddhist La>-nicn ( Vol XIV, 1933 ) 

(7) Magadha and ILijaRnha m Pah Literature tVol XIII) 

(8) Qironologj of Pali Caixm (Vol XII) 

(9) Anaent Indian Tnbes ( Vd XXI ) 

(10) Mind in the D>aTTTmaf>cdo (Vd XIX) 

£pifTcpAtfl fnifiee 

(1) A Pah Coo^terpan of the Nilandi Text of Pratit)asaniutpSda* 
vnbhahra ( Vol XXIII Pt VI ) 
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(2) Bhikkhmjl m Indian Inscriptions (Vol XXV, pt 5)^ 
JBBRAS 

(1) Studies in the Apadma (N S, Vol 13, 1937) 

(2) Buddha’s Fust Discourse (N S, Vol 15, 1939). 

(3) 'The Angas in Ancient India (N S, Vol 20 1944) 
Indian Culture 


( 1 ) 
No 2) 
(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 
( 11 ) 
(12) 

(13) 

(14) 


Some Ancient Indian Tribes ( Vol I, pp 381 91 &. Vol VII, 

Kosala ( Vol I, No 3, pp 521 3 ) 

The Vangas ( Vol I, No 1, p 57 ) 

Some Notes on Tribes of Anaent India ( Vol I, No 2 ) 
Buddhist Paramita (Vol I p 686) 

Did ASolia become a Bhikkhn’ (Vol I) 

Importance of the Bhabrii Edict (Vol I ) 

The’Damilas ( Vol III ) 

Aspects of Nirvaija (Vol 11) 

ASvaghosa the Poet (Vol III, No I) 

A^vaghoea the Philosopher (Vol III, No I) 

Ancient Indian Tnbes ( Vol III No 4 ) 

Disbnguished Men and Women in Jainism ( Vol III ) 
Telakatahagatha Kverees on oil pot) (Vol V, p 25) 


Journal of Indian History 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
(S) 


The Puijdcas of Ancient Bengal ( Vol XII ) 

Buddha's Life m Art (Vol XVIII ) 

The Ambasthah ( Vol XIII ) 

The K^s in Anaent India ( Vol IV ) 

Some Tnbes of Anaent India ( Vol XX Pt I ) 

The Utkalas and Udras in Anaent India ( Vol XIX Pt 3 ) 
Journal of He U P Historical Society 

(1) The Malavas in Anaent India ( Vol VII, R 2 ) 

(2) Sacred Places of the Jams 

(3) Sacred Places of the Vaisnavas (Vol X, No 1) 

Journal of the Department of Utters Calcutta University 

Buddhist Conception of Dharma ( Vol XXVIII, 1935 ) 
lournot of the Bihar £, Orissa Research Society 

the U"d Bumia and his remimscences of 

ne Island of Lalika ( Vol VIII Pt I. 1922 ) 

Jama Gazette 

No ‘ XXXV. No 12. Dec.. 1938 . Vol XXXVI 
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Jama Antiquary 

(1) The Kalpasutra (Vol 11 No 4) 

(2) ycisofi and Mahavira 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 

(1) The Yaudheyas in Ancient India (Vol XXV) 

(2) Geographical References in the Ceylonese Chronicles { Vol XXII ) 
{Z) rai Tracts in Inscriptions (Vol XXII, NS No 4 p 399) 

(4) Mathura An Anaent Indian City (Vol XXXII, No 1 July, 
1941 p 1) 

(5) A short account of the Danulas ( Vol XXVII p 26 ) 

Viro (Vol IV, Nos. 12 & 13 Jayanti Number) 

(1) Jftatnka K§atn aur Bhagian Malavira (p 276) 

(2) Vardhanfina Mahavira ( p 346 ) 

2 

Indian Antiquary 

Buddhist Women ( 1928 March May ) 

Ncm Indian Antiquary 

(1) Flying Mechanism in Ancient India (Vol 11, No 1, April 1939, 
P 62 ) 

(2) Arjunayanas Prarjunas (Vol 1, No 7 October 1938) 

(3) A Note on Some Ancient Indian Tribes (Vol 1 No 9, Dec, 
1926 598 99 ) 

(4) Expansion of Buddhism m India and Abroad (Vol 11 1939-40, 
pp G95 710&Vol in 1940-41 pp 17 28) 

Annuel Bibliography of Indian Archaeology (published by the Kern Insti- 
tute ) 
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The above consbtutes a unique record of learning and scholarship, of hbfr* 
rality and philanthropj, deserving of public and permanent recognition m a 
fitting form such as that projected in this Presentation Volume made up of 
learned arbdes contributed by so many sdiolars of different ^ands as tokens 
of their appreaation of Dr Bimala Chum Law s life and work- 

Papha Kumud Mookerji 
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ADDENDUM 

(Addendum to Dr R C Mazumdar's article "The Chronology of 
the ^rly Kings of Nepal 1 

No notice has been taken of Mr Jayaswal's article on “ The Chronology 
and Hi'tory of Nepal ” (JBORS XXII, 157 ff ) and Mr K G Sankar’s arti- 
cle on "The Early Chronology of Nepal ’ {IHQ XI, 304 ff) The first is 
based on a senes of arbitrary assumptions backed by fallacious and specious 
arguments, which it would be a long and tedious task to refute m detail The 
conclusions arrived at are also so complicated by a rearrangement of the entire 
list of kings given m the Vamsavabs that it would take many pages to set 
them forth m a clear light Mr Sankars article is inspired by the theory 
of YaSodharman Vikramaditya which no scholar accepts now a days and is 
mainly based on astronomical data It is interesting to note, however, that 
the results of his astronomical calculations are \ery different from tho«e 
adopted by Fleet, Levi and Jayaswal This indirectly supports what I have 
said above regarding the value of these data I may add that Mr Jayaswal 
followed Fleet m refemng the date 386 of Manadeva to the Gupta era and 
thus plaang the group of kings from VRadeva to Manadev'a after Sivadeva 
and AmSuvarman Mr Sankar regards Amiuvarman as the Viceroy of Ya^ 
dh-irman and thus places him about a century before Hmen Tsang None of 
the«c can be regarded even as probable hypotheses. 
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The Most Hon the MARQUIS OF ZETLAND KG GC.SI G c I E 

On a day m July m the year 1943 I was sitting on the stonepaved 
terrace which runs along the wing of the house m which my wnting room is 
situated meditating as I often found my^lf doing m the comparative leisure 
which retirement from Government office had brought me upon the astonish 
mg spectacle presented by the human race devoting an unparalleled concentra 
tion of effort on^lhe task as it seemed of exteimmating itself Although the 
hands on the dial of my watch pointed to six o clock the sun wa° still high 
in the heavens and cast foreshortened shadows from the trees over the growth 
of rank grasses which covered what m happier days had been smoothly mown 
lawns On the sundial nearby the slowly moving shadow disputed the in 
formation given me by my watch to the extent of no less than two hours 
for with a view to saving the fuel normally consumed m the production of 
artificial light and to giving the hard worked population the chance of re 
creation in the open air at the end of the day s toil it had been decreed that 
by the simple expedient of putting forward the hands of the clock daylight 
should be prolonged to that extent but one of many indications of the abnor 
mahty of the times which had overtaken this man made world of which we 
found ourselves the protesting but helpless denuens The weeds and general 
air of unkeraptness which met my gaze the entire ab^ce of activity which 
was responsible for the triumph of the riotous vegetation over the former 
orderliness of gravel walk and well kept lawn — for under the system of 
rigid regimentation which had been imposed upon us every male between 
childhood and old age whether a gardener or one employed on any kind of 
peace time work whatsoever had been wrenched away from his normal occu 
pation— were others as were also the bulletins issued on the air at regular 
mlervals during the twenty four hours describing the daily progress made 
in tlie process of extermination m the \anous theatres of war 

On the back of the garden scat on which I was sitting nere chi<5elled deep 
into the wood v.ords which had oocc seemed to be full of a sweet content 
but which now rang with a hollow note — 

The kiss of the sun for pardon 
The song of the birds for mirth 
Man IS nearer God s Heart m a garden 
Than anywhere el«e on earth 
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The song of the birds for mirth’ There was little enough mirth m these 
sombre days , moreover the song of the birds was drov-ned in a sea of rau 
cous noise and the erstwhile peace of the garden was constantly being shat- 
tered by the sinister drone of aeroplanes— giant four-engmed bombers and 
more agile and lithsome fighters— as they streaked across the sky ; by the 
rumble of monster tanks as they clawed their way along the high road nearby, 
for not far away was a vast military cantonment, and by the patterned ex 
plo'itn of projectiles of many calibres on the moorland beyond the trees 
which had formerly pastured flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, but which, 
since It now served the purpose of a tank range, had become a no-raan’s land 
of repulsive desolation from which the grouse and other wild life which had 
formerly found a happy home there, had fled abashed 

As I sat pondering these things on the summer afternoon in question, a 
Iptter, come by the afternoon post and bearing an Indian stamp and postmark, 
was put into my hands The postmark showed that it had oeen many weeks 
on the way, which, in the circumstances, was not surprising, for with battles 
on a vast scale raging along the Mediterranean sea board and with the seven 
seas infested with hostile submarines the routing of ships had for long been 
an uncertain business But long though it had been on the nay, its eventual 
arrival at its destination was none the less welcome, for it brought me news 
of one with whose work as the historian of an age which presented so pleasing 
a contrast with the present, I had long been familiar , and I found myself 
speeding back in imagination to a day a quarter of a century ago when from 
the summit of the rum of an ancient toner — no less a budding than the 
famous Pippala stone house markmg the site of the former aty of Rajagrha. 
of which the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien has left a record — I gazed over the 
dusty landscape spread over the Patna District of Bihar 

For me much of the charm of Dr Bimala Charan Laws work derives 
from the fact that he succeeds m clothing with flesh and blood the dry 
bones, which are aU that are left to mark the scene of the hfe and limes of a 
race of men wlw flourished nigh on 2,500 years ago Apart from certain 
'uperficial mounds there is nothing to be seen to-day to distinguish Ba'arh 
m the Muzaflerpur Distnct m Tlrhut from any one of the numerous other 
\ illagts dotted over the landscape of the modem Province of Bihar, just as, 
amid the drab hills ol the Patna District hardby, there is little beyond the 
ruin» of walls and an ancient watch tower built of blocks of undressed stone, 
to break the monotony of the view Yet with a copy of “The I^satnya 
Clans of Buddhist India” as an aid these modest relics of the past bour 
gcon into hfe once more and in pbee of the empty landscape we see. as m a 
MSion flcunshuiR cities and pccqilcs* pnests and potentates, playing their al- 
lotted part m the great drama of hum-in history— Vat^Ii the capital of the 
Licchaiis and Hnd-quarters of the great and powerful Vajjian Confederacy . 
R3jagrlia “Tlie Kmgs House”, capita! of Magadha ; Bimbiara and Aj3ta 
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Satru wlio hved and reigned there , and more particularly men of venerable 
beanng leading h\es of asceticism and di<coursing on the higher problems of 
religion and ctliics in the mango groves abounding in the neighbourhood of 
the cities or m the mote halls in which gatlienngs of the people were held 

While the picture painted for us by Dr Law of the«e early inhabitants 
of the lands washed by the waters ol the sacred Ganges is an attractive one 
the painter does not seek to depict tliem either as a race of saint or of super 
nen , but rather as people with a 2est for life and with the shortcomings no 
less than the virtues inherent m human nature He makes it clear that war 
was not unknown amongst them for they prided themselves on being of tlie 
martial caste while those who occupied the throne where the State was or 
ganised on a monarchical basis were by no means deaf to the promptings of 
ambition So far as their persona! characteristics are concerned he shows 
us the Licchavis m particular as a handsome race fond of display and of 
fine raiment an^uent people the owners of chariots and horses yet hardy 
withal Their young men it is to be noted were high spirited with a pas 
Sion for manly sports and no strangers to the escapades common to hot 
blooded youth all the world over Yet no doubt is left m our minds that 
if they found pleasure m the company of courtesans the sacrament of mar 
nage was ngidly respected and a high standard of chastity demanded of 
their womenfolk 

We see that the standard of civilisation evolved by them was a high one 
and that with all their virile qualities thQf were lovers of the fine arts that 
among the people generally arts and crafts were highly developed while the 
grandeur and variety of their buildings testified to the skill alike of their 
architects and their artisans In brief we derive the impression that what 
Pericles said of Athens might equally have been said of VaiSali namely that 
the Licchavis had provided education and recreation for the spirit and beauty 
m their public buildings which delighted their hearts by day and banished 
sadness 

It IS further made clear to us that their social and political organisation 
was on a correspondingly high level for side by side with the monarchical 
form of Government which flourished south of the Ganges in Magadha there 
existed on the north side of the river the Republics of the Licchavis and 
other clans whose administration was earned out through the agency of power 
ful Corporations of the citizens meeting in public assembly 

In hort what we find in the picture presented to us is a microcosm of 
civilised humanity as it evolved and spread over the earth and we ask 
ourselves if the vignette which we are given of the life and times of these 
K^atriya clans is broadly speaking a replica of irmumerable other tableaux 
which go to the making of the vast and chequered panorama of human his 
tory what is it that gives to it a quite outstanding importance of its own ’ 
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To that question there can be but one answer it is the simultaneous appear 
ance as the most striking feature of the composition of two dramatic figures 
one a citizen of VaiSali the other a member of the smaller dan of the 6ak 
yas dwelling in the foothills of the Himalayas three or four hundred miles 
to the north west — ^two members of the fraternity of Sramanas, or wander 
ipg ascetics whose teaching differing no doubt in some at least of its phi 
losophical connotations achieved immortality by the stress which it laid 
in its ethical aspect upon the doctrine of loving kindness (ahimsa) which 
five hundred years later on the shored of the Lake of Galilee was reiterat 
ed with similar emphasis by another of the supreme figures in world his 
tory that of Jesus of Nazareth 

MatSvira of Vaisah Buddha of Kapilavastu Christ of Nazareth how 
different a world should we not be living in to day 1 thought as the rumble 
of tank and the drone of aeroplane broke m upon my ear once more if 
men had not turned their backs upon the code of conduct common to all 
three and expressed succinctly by Jesus of Nazareth when, m reply to a 
question on the subject of the greatest commandments of the law put by 
a spokesman of the Pharisees who sought to embarrass him he repl cd 
simply— Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself 


As the rumble of tanks and the drone of the aeroplanes wakened me 
from my day dream there arose m my mmd a very different picture In 
no city of the modem world I thought would a MahSvira a Buddha or a 
Christ cut a more incongruous figure than in Berlin or Munich or almost 
my other German aty For here there has been evolved a philosophy of 
life and a code of conduct the very antithesis of those proclaimed these 
many centuries ago in the Ganges valley and on the shores of the Lake of 
Galilee Througliout Germany indeed where totalitarianism has found its 
mos complete expression the virtues of Jamism of Buddhism and of 
Chnstianiiy are ridiculed as the most contemptible of human weaknesses 
md a will to power is stridently proclaimed as the governing principle of 
human conduct All freedom not action only but of thought also is denied 
to the individual who is held to be of no account while God as the object 
of worship has been supplanted by the State 

In T s>*siem of which the central tenet is the purely pagan doctrine 
iliat might IS nghi there is clcirly no place for any moral Ian and its 
nbscncc has been made manifest b> a whole senes of appalling enmes, of 
which the sadistic persecution of the Jews and the almost incredible bm 
lalUcs inflicted upon the hapless peoples whose lands have been o\crrun 
nre but examples U ts cnualt) clear that amongst a people imbued with 
the ideas which form the basis of the German conception of the Reich, a 
high degree of racial arrogance and a widespread exaltation of w-ar will be 
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outstanding charactenstics Even so. it might have been suppose that a 
whole people, m spite of the emphasis laid on the sense of satisfaction to 
be derived from the mflicUon of cruelty by a writer of the fame of Nietzs 
che, would scarcely have been found willing to raise pure cruelty to the 
level of the highest virtues Yet this is precisely what they have been 
willing to do, and the ecplanation of this sinister phenomenon is to be 
found in the succks of a campiaign of propaganda Extending over a long 
penod of time The leaders of German thought, and notably men like 
Clausewitch and Moltke, knew wdl, indeed, how to wean their people 
from any such weaknesses as were to be attnbuted to those whom they re- 
garded as the decadent and effeminate races The argument was almost 
childibhly simple , war, according to Moltke, was m itself part of the uni- 
versal order of thm^ instituted by God — who when Moltke wrote had not 
been wholly superseded by the State — and the purpose for which it had been 
ordained namely, the ennobling of the human race through suffering, must 
not be iiustratld by any illogical attempt to humanise it War was intended 
to be brutal, and the more brutal that it was and the greater the suffering that 
It caused the better it served the purpose for which it had been ordained 
Neither was it military writers hke Clausewitch, Moltke and Bern 
hardi alone who played upon the baser instmcts of the people and by the 
demoralisation — using the word in its primary meanmg— which they 
brought about, induced the desired degree of war mentality amongst them 
Writers in many walks of life— Frederick the Great and Bi'^marck in the 
ranks of the politicians , Nietzsche among the philosophers , Mommsen, 
Sybel and Treitchke among the histonans are but a few of those who 
dunng the 19th century poured forth a stream of poisonous propaganda 
directed to a single end And the harvest of this baleful sowing was gar- 
nered m a beerhall in Munich by the founder of the Nazi Party and his 
more immediate associates There is no doubt that in his fevered imagi 
nation Adolf Hitler the meffiaent corporal of the earlier world war, saw 
himself as the worlds gnoatest superman and the German people of whom 
he was the archetype and preordained leader, as the chosen race, the Her- 
reniolk, high gods among puny mortals, destined to inherit the earth and 
to exercise domination over its peoples. 

That there should exist a man suffering from these delusions is m it- 
self. a matter of little signi(l«atice , it merely indicates the presence in the 
particular individual of a pathological «>ndition well known to the medi- 
cal profession under the name of paranoia which frequently takes the form 
of persecutor!, or ambitious mama What is significant is the fact tliat 
a whole people should ha\e allowed them«elNes to become hypnotised by 
so dangerous a charlatan. The explanation is to be found, of course, in tlie 
steady undcnninmg of the nationTs belief m the reality of spiritual and 
moral values, brought about b> the insidious strtam of propaganda of whi^ a 
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mere indication has been given above Much Tnoie might be said under tius 
head . but ttwre is no need to elaborate, for the evil teaching of a century is 
epitomised by Adolf Hitler himself m that most revealing and cynical of 
human documents Mem Kampf Moreover there is another a^iect of the 
catastrophe m 'which manVind is involved ■which calls for comment if 
attempt is to be made to see it and its causes a whole 


It IS not only the peoples of the aggressor States whose outlook upon 
life has become unbalanced by the spectacular achievements which during 
recent years have crowned the strivings of civilised man on the matenal 
plane For if m the case of the aggressor States the mv'entive genius and 
skill of the ^lentist have been prostituted to the perfecting of mans capa 
city for making war amongst the Western Democracies they have been 
d reded too eaclusnely towards effecting increases m bis matenal prospe- 
rity The fatal mistake has been made as a recent Amei^can writer has 
put It, of regarding cmlisation as a by product of economic progress 
uhercas, the essence of avilisation is a restraint imposed by divine law 
or by reason upon the instinas of man In short m the case of the 
one as in the case of the other mans outlook has become unbalanced be 
cause his progress on the physical plane has outstripped his advance along 
the moral and splT«u■^l phnes. 

The theme is one on which much might be written but it is to the 
future that nc must look to redress the evils of the past and what is vital 
in estimating the chances of the survival of avilisaUon is that there should 
he Mgns of a dawning realisation that for his moral and spmtual well being 
man must turn back <mioc more to the simple truths taught him m the 
Ganges vallc) and in Palestine long Cdituncs ago Happily such signs are 
not aliogithcr wanting 

• • • • • 

Here m nngbnd even while the battle is at its height and it is still 
only with the eye of faith tJiat the dawn of MCtory can be glimpsed on the 
far bofiron tliere arc many signs that mens minds occupying thernsehes 
with the planning of the new world which they hope to see rising from the 
aihrt of the old tire permeated with nn over growing consciousness of the 
fp:n ual and moral i«um im-olvcd In the spare at my disposal nothing 
more than an Indication of the general trend of thought » possible . Itt 
twn iKiinter* sufTire to «mT my purpo^ 

TTie Atbnttf Charter signed by tlie Prime Minister of Great pritain 
and the ■Prrudc*’t of ilw United States on August the I2th is a 

g-rai docu’^t of *Vate and as such »s primarily ccoctmcd with political 


I “A Tt-“^ f’C Crts m*- Jlerbe*; Apr 
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and economic issues It is of all the more significance, therefore, that the 
word “ spiritual ” should find a place in its phraseology— the first time in 
all probability that the word has crept into any such State paper In 
point 8 of the Declaration the two signatories proclaim their belief that— 
for practical reasons, certainly , but no less for sptrtlual reasons— all the 
nations of the world must come to the abandonment of forces , in other 
words that the pagan doctrine on which Gennan authoritananism is based, 
must give way once more to the Buddhist and Christian doctrines of lov 
mg kindness and unselfishness which m their turn require that recognition 
be accorded to the nght of the individual to be regarded as something more 
than a mere cog in the soulless mechanism of the Totahtanan State , to 
claim, indeed, as Mr Herbert Agar, writing from the standpoint of Chris 
tranity, puts it, no less a thing than equality m God— “ in the divine spark 
which gives abiding value to the individual soul” 

That IS thi basis on which civilisation must stand if it is to survive that 
one and all, the casual labourer and Hie merchant prince thie crossmg 
sweeper and the dweller in palaces the Sudra and the brahmin, are equal 
in God And it is in consonance with the stress laid upon the preciousness 
of the individual soul in Christian teaching that here in England Govern 
ment and Parliament alikje are devoting their attention to the education 
and upbringing of the individual child And this brings me to my second 
pointer, chosen for the reason that the worthiness or otherwise, of the new 
world to survive must depend m the mam on the fitness of the children 
of to day to be its citizens 

I have spoken of education and upbringing , let it not be thought that 
m doing so I am guilty of tautology Education rightly considered may, 
as a recent writer has observed constitute a philosophy of life But where 
and how often has education been nghUy considered’ The same writer 
answers the question when he says — If there is any truth m the recapi 
lulatory hypothesis of the evolutionary biologist then morally every 
baby bom is a stone-age baby and m a decade or so has to be pulled up 
from a stone-age morality to that of a avihsed morality , wheieas on the 
other hand knowledge is cumulative and each age inherits the inventions, 
the leammg and the institutions of Us predecessors , ‘ and he concludes 
that ” the problem of problems for education is how to speed up our ethics 
and to bnng them into line with our saentific knowledge.’ * 

The expression of the above view would be of less sigmficance if it 
were not for the fact that the writer has put into a sentence what a large 
and growing number of people arc thinking There is indeed, an increasing 
distrust of a system of education whose cumcula arc confined to secular 
subjects and a growing ^se of the urgoury of fostering m the mind of the 

1 T Everatd M A , m the Uibbctt Journal January, 1&13 
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pupil an awareness of spiritual and moral values of nismp him as Mr 
Everard puts it from the morality of Uic stone age to Iluat of ciiili'alion 
Evidaice of this is widespread A strong Committee appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education in 1911 ‘ found a vcr> general feeling 
that Christianity could not be called a failure because it had never been 
tried and an mstmetne desire, particuhrlv among the joung lint it should be 
tried both within and between the nations and in no formal and convai 
tional manner They added that there was evidence from the higher 
cchools the Universities and various student and joulh associations, that 
among the rising generation tlicrc was a movement of minds impatient of 
bare formulanes yet eager for the truth a feeling after God if haply they 
may find him They accepted as fundamental and true the view express 
ed by an earlier Committee that no boy or girl could be counted as pro- 
lierly educated unless he or she had been made aware of a religious inter 
pietation of life i 

Much had already been done by the leaders of the denominations to 
«:mooth away the difficulties due to doctrinal differences b> collaboration on 
an agreed syllabus and when in July 1943 the President of tlic Board 
of Education submitted to Parliament his scheme for the reorganisation of 
the educational system of the country no feature of it excited more wide 
spread interest than his proposal for giving religious education a more 
clearly defined place in the life and woriw of the schools, and his declaration 
that in order to emphasise the importance of the subject provision would 
be made for the school day in all primary and 'econdary ‘schools to begin 
with a corporate act of worship 


I have travelled far from my rustic seat on the stone paved terrace 
outside my window as was indeed inevitable when my musiogs began 
straying over the present plight of and the future outlook for the species to 
which was given— in a moment of sarcasm it m ght also be thought—the 
title of homo sapiens The occasion of their dong so was as I have ex 
plained the arrival of a letter which touched a chord of tender memory 
and it IS to that letter that these discursive musings must be regarded as the 
answer 


i Coraro Uee o( the Secondary Sdnol E\am nations Counal under the Chau 
manshp of Sir Cynl Norwood 
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Just a century ago the great German historian Leopold Von Ranke urote, 
I see a time coming when we shall build modem history no longer on the 
accounts even of contemporary historians, except where they possessed on 
Bmal knowledge, much less on dcnvativc writers , but on the relations of 
eye witnesses ana the original documents ” 

The modem period of Indian history may be said, in one sense, to have 
^gun about the middle of the 17th century,~-say tlie year 1658 when Shall 
Jahan’s reign ended at Delhi At that lime the epoch of the Wars of Reh 
gion having been closed by the Peace of Westphalia (1648) and the English 
Restoration (1660), the progressive peoples of western Europe were set free 
to direct all them energies to the expansion of eastern trade and the increase 
of their’ national wealth , the golden East was invaded by the hungry West, 
|n the humble disguise of traders The same thing happened m India again, 
ut in an intensified military form (soon leading on to political domination), 
a ter 1763, when the Seven Years’ War having come to an end, vast numbers 
0 demobilised European soldiers turned their steps to this fabled land of 
wealth and plenty. 

Happily for the student of Indian history, from about this year 1658 
preserved a class of our historical documents which exactly satisfy 
anke s entenon, and they grow m volume and vanety m the course of the 
next hundred years, till from 1763 onwards we have English and French, 
ersian and Marathi — ^and though this last class is as yet little known and of 
sma size and range, Rajasttem, — records which give us “ the relations of eye 
These relations naturally fall into two classes, namely (o) offi 
cia espatches or the letters of military commanders, governors and diplo 
^^s'^hing what they themselves have done or seen done by their 
su rdmates, and {b) news reporters’ accounts of what they have seen or 
ear done by others, i e., things of exactly the same type as modem lourna 
iisuc messages 

tre obvious that a wide empire can be adrmnistered from the cen 

reno^ ^ means of extensive letter wnting and calling for regular local 
This necessity was felt as early as the Persian empire of Darius, 
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pupil an awareness of spintual and moral values , of raising him as Mr 
Everard puts it from the morality of the stone age to that of civilisation 
Evidence of this is widespread A strong Committee appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education in 1941 » found a very general feeling 
that Christianity could not be called a failure because it had never been 
tried and an instinctive desire, particularly among the young tliat it should be 
tried both within and between the nations and m no formal and convcii 
tional manner They added that there was (evidence from the higher 
schools the Universities and various student and youth associations that 
'imong the rising generation there was a nuncment of minds impatient of 
bare formularies yet eager for the tmth ' a feelmg after God if haply they 
may find him They accepted as fundamental and true the view express 
ed by an earlier Committee that no boy or gtrl could be counted as pro 
lierly educated unless he or she had been made aware of a religious inter 
pietation of life 4 

Much had already been done by the leaders of the denominations to 
«mooth away the difficulties due to doctrinal differences by collaboration on 
an agreed syllabus and when in July 1943 the President of the Board 
of Education submitted to Parliament his scheme for the reorganisation of 
the educational system of the country no feature of it excited more wide 
spread interest than hts proposal for giving religious education a more 
clearly defined place in the life and work of the schools and his declaration 
that in order to emphasise the importance of the subject provision would 
be made for the school day m all primary and secondary schools to begin 
with a corporate act of worship 


I have travelled far from my rustic seat on the stone paved terrace 
outside my window as was indeed inevitable when my musings began 
straying over the present plight of and the future outlook for the species to 
which was given — m a moment of sarcasm it might also be thought — the 
title of homo $ap\en$ The onasion of their doing so was as I have ex 
plained the arrival of a letter which touched a chord of tender memory 
and it IS to that letter that these discursive musings must be regarded as the 
anstt er 


1 Commiitcc of the Secondary Sdiool Ejcaminalioni, Counnl under the Oiaif 
manship of Sir Cynl Norwood. 
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I 

Just a century ago tlic great (Jemnn historian Leopold Von Ranke wrote, 
I see a time coming when we shall build modem history no longer on the 
accounts even of contemporary historians, except where they possessed on 
gmal knowledge much less on denvativc writers , but on the relations of 
eye-witnesses anfa the origmal documents ’ 

The modem penod of Indian history may be said, in one sense, to have 
begun about the middle of the 17th century, — say tlie year 1658 when Shah 
Jahan s reign ended at Delhi At that time the epoch of the Wars of Reli 
gion having been closed by the Peace of Westphalia (1648) and the English 
Restoration (1660), the progressive peoples of western Europe were set free 
to direct all their energies to the expansion of eastern trade and the increase 
of them national wealth , the golden East was invaded by the hungry West 
in the humble disguise of traders The same thing happened m India again 
but m an intensified military form (soon leading on to political domination), 
after 1763, when the Seven Years War having come to an end vast numbers 
of demobilised European soldiers turned their steps to this fabled land of 
wealth and plenty 


Happily for the student of Indian history from about this year 1658 
has been preserved a class of our historical documents which exactly satisfy 
Rankes critenon and they grow m volume and vanety m the course of the 
next hundred years till from 1763 onwards we have English and French 
Persian and Marafthi — and though this last class is as yet little known and of 
small size and range Rajastham — records which give us the relations of eye 
witnesses These relations naturally fall into two classes namely (o) offi 
cial despatches or the letters of military commanders governors and diplo 
matic agents describing what they themselves have done or seen done by their 
subordinates and (6) news reporters accounts of what they have seen or 
^rd done by others i e. things of exactly the same type as modern journa 


Now it is obvious that a wide empire can be administered from the <xn 
tre only by means of extensive letter wnting and calling for regular local 
reports This necessity was felt as early as the Persian empire of Darius 
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about which we read, “To each of the satraps a royal secretary (ic., writer) 
was attached, who attended to the receipt and despatch of the correspondence 
between the king and the satrap ” {Cambridge Anaent Iltstory, iv, 197). The 
system ^vas of still earlier ongin, as we can judge from the Tel-el Amama 
tablets , It was one of the necessities of Nature 

Coming dowm to India and to more modern times, we find a fully dne~ 
loped reconiing system for the first time under Akbar Here a^in, we mu«t 
distmguish between the Court dianst and the press-reporter {if the latter term 
can be used when there was no press and no publicity of the news, and the 
report was contained in a hand w ntten “ news letter ” for perusal by, a private 
or royal patron) The tenth Atn of Book II describes a regular officer, the 
Recorder of Court incidents, whose duty* was to attend the royal court daily, 
and “ write down the orders and doings of His Majesty, whatever the heads 
of the departments report His Majesty’s remarks, appointments, gifts etc., 
the arrival of reports (from the provinces) and the minuted thereon, extra 
ordinary phenomena, harvest, etc’ (AmiAJtfecri, tr. i 253). The example 
thus set by the Mughal Emperors was imitated by their vassal pnnees, many 
of whom stUl maintain an officer called the parcka uatS for wTiting down 
the most trivial details of tiie daily doings of the Raja or Nawab and the 
occurrences of their darbar 

From the capital the system was spread to the provinces When m Dc 
cember 1579, Akbar divided his empire into twelve subahs and orgam«ed a 
regular and uniform administration for them, he ajjpomted to each province, 
in addition to the governor, the ditedn. the bokhshi (inspector of the forces), 
the judge, etc. also a Waqa' nans or Recorder of events {Akbarndmak, tr 
III 413) A little later, one of his highest aninciUors suggested to Akbar that 
“ a daily journal of events should be obtained from all the cities and tmvns ” 
(AkbaTttamah, tr in, 559) Jahangir continued tins arrangement and highly 
praised it, remarking “ Much gam and great advantage are to be brought 
about by it. and information is acquired about the world and its inhabitants.’’ 
(Ttuuki JahangiTt tr 1,247) 


II 

In the Persian language we have a profusion of de«patches from local 
offiaals and commanders of dctachroente or specially deputed agents «ent to 
the Central Govxmment at Delhi A despatch announcing a military success 
was technically called a Folk namah or " letter of victory ’ . Tlicse. as may be 
easily imagined, were often highly exaggerated in tone* The English reader 


1 Done by a bod> of 14 clerks, t«o bj- rotation attending daily 

2 And sometimes falsified as to facts eg, when a \ictor> was 'written in the 
name ol ” w in other words, oRiaaQy asenbed to a pnnee and not to the general 
who really won it 
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ma> remember a ludicrous example of «uch perversion of facts m a famous 
ViOrk of fiction, Hajt Baba oj Ispahan I have found truth outdoing fiction 
in point of exaggeration, among the despatches of one of Aurangzib’s grand 
sons Muizz ud din to that Emperor, penned by munsht Mudho Ram The 
mo^t sober and reliable accounts of victories in the Persian language are the 
despatches of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh I in his campaigns against Shivaji and 
Adil Shah (1665-1666), written bj his Secretary Udiraj The exaggeration 
of numbers in documents of this cbss and in the historical narratives based 
on, them, may be explained av.a>, as a natural defect of the mentality of that 
age and not cases of deliberate falsification Tlie Cambridge Medtxtal Hts 
tory, in commenting on the numbers alleged to have been engaged in the 
Crusades, justly remarks, " all the<e general estimates are merely pictorial 
m character ' ’ (V 297) 

Except in this one point of numbers the military despatches in the Per 
Sian language %re often of the highest degree of accuracy and rich in sigm 
ficant details On the last battle of Panipat (1761). I have found two 
Persian narratives of contemporaries — tliough not strictly despatclies — no way 
inferior in clearness and correctness to the best European histoncal despatch 
os , these are Kashiraj’s diary of what he and did as an eye witness and 
the " Life of Najib ud daula " written by Sayyid Nur ud dm Husain the agent 
of ex wazir Ghazi ud dm ImSd u! mulk, who was very close to the scene ancf 
m the know of everything These two more tlian compensate us for the lack 
of ‘ press reports ' (akhbar) on that histone battle 

Every high ofRcial. both civil and military,— these two categories were 
often fused into one — and every vassal prince of the Empire of Delhi and 
even the French mercenary captains (like De Boigne and Perron) besides the 
Entish Residents at the courts of the Indian Powers— kept a munsht or 
Persian secretary for wnting all hi 3 letters to the Indian pnnees and their 
own Indian subordinates (except inside the same Rajput State) and al'o for 
interpreting the Persian letters and news reports {akkbar) that reached him In 
almost every case, these munsAis kept with tliemselves copies of the letters 
w ch they wrote for their masters and others afterwards collected them toge 
f cr, in a classified form added a formal preface and colophon and sent them 
orth into the world as examples of their literary skill This collected form 
‘'as preserved many letters of the highest historical importance from the loss 
lo which stray documents are subject We owe thanks to the literary vanity 
of these writers 


III 

the despatches of high officers to their royal masters, we have in 
a same Persian language, a very much larger number of documents con 
S‘sting of Court dianes and news reports,— the latter two forming really one 
and the same class Akhbdral i Darbar t mti'aja is the special name of the 
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reports of tl»e occurrence and sajrngs at the public dorbiir of the Delhi Era 
peror. takeit on the spot and transmitted to the writers’ absent 

cmplo>crs. Simihr reports of the dorbar proceedings and news circulating 
at the Court or camp of the Nawab of Oudh. the Nizam of Haidarabad. 
Sindhn. Holknr, Ranjit Singh of Lahore, etc were taken down and sent off 
b> tlio scribes posted there to their masters 

Ewry prince of the blood provincial governor general or vassal prince, 
when absent from the impernl Court used to employ a writer (tcagt'a tfoits) 
to write and send to him reports of tho doings and speeches at his So\ereign’s 
court Similarly, in the reverse direction, there were posted imperial agents 
at the provincial headquarters' and the camps of generals detached on cam 
paigns, charged with the duty of sending to the Central Government penodi 
cal reports of local occurrences which were often read out openly at the 
Emperor’s daily darbar and thus got incorporated in the Akhbarat t Darbar i 
mu'alo • 

These Government news writers were of three classes, m the most dev’e- 
loped form of the Mughal intelligence department (l) Waq^'anavt$, (2> 
SmsSmh mtSr, and (3) A'u/in navts or harkmah The Waqta nms was the 
more regular and public reporter of the two, while the Sauamk rogar was 
of the nature of a secret reporter on important cases only , the latter was 
intended to be a spy and a check on the former ' At a later stage, as a check 
on this check (namely the Suicani* mgor). a third set of spies were appoint 
cd, called Khuflk nam (or secret writers) These last, m the late 18th cen 
lury, were popularly called tmkirchs. though this term usuaUy means 
' couriere of news ' or mail runnels The Kkufia novts was a most confiden 
lial agent He reported to the impenal warir on local events without any 
communication with the authorities of the place, who often did not even 
Itnow his name The news reports were sent to an officer of the Central 
fiovernment named the Damiha of flu* Ckmh, , c Superintendent of Posts 
.and Intelligence who handed them oiiupmed to the Waair for submission to 


t!ic Emperor 

Owing to the paucity and high pnre of hand made paper m those days 
and the necessity of minimisuig the tod of the letter earners (who travelled 
in pairs called ;uri, and carnrf th^etters encli^ bamboo cylinders called 
iiuW.-these akhb« or .lUjoi sheets were tode eictremely terse their lane 
""e pared down to the bare bones of the tacts and ligures But on occa 
Tons of greater importance or interest th^ were libemi descnptioa 
Indred these reporters by long practice of the professional craft, had deae- 
loiid quite a modem journalistic score of rwaas a-alue' and nea-er faded to 


c new»-reportere appointed from the rapital to the pronncM hmt,. - 
J^ent of thTadminislration of the Abbasid Khal.fs. J,®" 
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m detail any inar\eIIous or unnatural occurrence, whicli illustrated the 
lantr!* diplomatic reports in the Marathi 

nnri century, arc an exception to this rule of brevity, 

cy gne us full information, as I shall describe later 

letters ne possess a vast mass, sent to the 
2 ih nftco\ DarbTir agent, dating from the accession of Aurang 

ahmif fii !.* These were rvnttcn on small slips of paper, 

p-» es bj 4 inchcis, one sheet for each day Sometimes there is no 

daS^^^ remark, “His Majesty did not hold the morning 

ttPre ^ Majestj did not hold the evening darhar" When the events 

thes/^ Of the mass of 

bunrfw ^ ^ Amber (the old capital of the Jaipur State), 

a borrowed by Lt Col James Tod more than 

Soaetv nf deposited b> him in the library of the Royal Asiatic 

the othM- ^^’tam and Ireland (m London) The remainder, covermg 
a few V Aurangzib’s long reign of 51 lunar years, (with gaps for 

have Pfcscn, ed m the Jaipur State record office These latter 

A/iiarTT Similaf AkhbSrdt t Darber t 

and thpr *t,' . «nipcrial Court diaries) are found in small batches, here 
the vear^iv^l^^ ^ Jaipur collection, eg, 36 days of 

CQw»fin* *t. ^ Bibliotheque Nabonale, Pans, and a larger number, 

6 years 1753 56, m the Peshwas’ deftar, Poona 

Cou^*^ a archives possess, m addition to these reports of the Emperor’s 
occurrpn reports entitled Sioh5 1 Hazur, which record the 

are of cr^ speeches at the camp or court of the Rajahs of Jaipur These 
played too because the Jaipur Rajahs had, since the days of Akbar, 

UnFnr+,^ >niportant part in the general history of the Mughal Empire 
aa e y these papers have not been as yet copied 


contents and importance of these diaries of the imperial 
lution ? fii caused in the latter half of the 18th century by the revo 

die Piid h h of the Mughal dynasty At the end of the year 1759, 

Alaminr^TT * “tider an eclipse, when after the murder of the Emperor 
political * Gauhar (Shah Alam II) became a fugitive and a 

tdl Jan prisoner of the British and did not return to Delhi 

Protecto Again, at the end of 1784 he took Mahadji Smdhia as his 

from th^ regent, so that the centre of gravity of Delhi politics shifted 
patches i camp of Sindhn the Emperor's keeper, and des 

*u e Marathi language rose to primary importance. 

trated h value of these court diaries to Indian history will be illus 

IS w o.xampIe in which light from every other source fails u« 

^ known that according to the pillar tradition in Rajputana the 
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rejMrts Of the Kcurrenccs and sayings at the public darbar of the Delhi Em 
rmnInuPM transmitted to the writers' ab^t 

t th ^ r t+ reports of the darbar proceedings and ne^\s circulating 
Sindhia ^'^awab of Oudh the Niaim of Haidarabad 

bv tho se ®‘*^sh of Lahore etc were taken dov^n and sent off 

by the scribes posted there to their masters. 

when^^Snt'from “ood provincial governor general or vassal pnneo, 

to wnte and send to '7'°^ “ ™‘" ^ 

court Similarly ' ‘ speeches at his Smereign s 

Tte nrZle ll'h. 1 P«‘^ ™l«t.al agents 

STeoom ^ “■ «’= Govemmmt period. 

SiXTdlra^Tr®' openly at the 

mil da ^ 4“t and thus got incorporated rn the Akhbamt i Darbar , 

loped tvnters were of three classes, m the most deve 

ZliZgd, fnafv?'? t» rvrr^farravrs (2) 

more regular and miM harkarah The Wagra navts was the 

of the nature of a seerrt '^^n»°on''“ 

intended to be a sdv and ^1. onJy » the latter was 

on this check rnamANr *1, c* Conner ’ At a later stage as a check 

ed called Khufia n/im ‘*“'®”** «»£5r), a third set of spies were appoint 
tury wl last, rn tte late 18^0=0 

courieia of news n arkarrrhs though this teim usually means 

tial rs. Se renolT „T"' a most Lnfiden 

communication with the author.te*of‘'.ir“T 

know his name Tho ^ '^ho often did not even 

GovernmenrnTmedtteCrZdg,:^^^^^^^ -a 

and Intelligence who hanile/th ' ^ ^ Chauh i c Supermtendent of Posts 
the Emperor ™ urropmed to the Waeir for submission to 

and teTeclTy^Z toLir "it T" "i'"- “ale PaPer in Uiose days 
in pans called run and cam^^the IrtT'* *!" earners (who travelled 
nah ), — these oftA6/7r or «trt -• », ^"‘^losed in bamboo cylinders called 
uage pared down to tneZT,^^7ZT« 

sions of greater importance or rater«rih^* TT'’®’ ““ 

Indeed these reporters by long ptactms'oMr °' '’''^"P*®"- 

■oped Quite a modem louLlisf/S rof ^ ^els^r 
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by all kinds of means brought Prince Janan DaUit (eldest son of SIuli 'Alam) 
^dcr his own influence, and came back witli him to Benares On 22nd 
ptember, he paid a visit to the Sluhzada fjawan Baklit) held a secret con- 
su tation with him for three hours, and summoning Nawab &Vdat Ah Khan, 
t o brother of the Wazir [of OudhJ, presented him to the Prince . . Tliatday 
c Bade Sahib got the Prince’s elcpliant ready, seated Sd’dat Ah in the back 
^al (khawasi), brought him to the G>‘an bapi m Benares city, where the 
ni^ror Alamgir had constructed a mosque on the original site of the Vish- 
j^hvar temple, and made him perform his namaz there Next day (should 
24th September], for witnessing the Vijaja Dashami show, the Bade 
lb taking Sadat Ah Khan, [Ghuklm] Ah ICJian and (the Shahzada’s 
njatcmal uncle) Akbar All Khan, and ten or twelve English officers on ele- 
P nts, came to the field of Chitrakut, where Iho KamliLi is alebralcd won 
cr u y ^Yell In this city is the mansion of Dunda Bhagat, the duoan 
0 ajah Chait Singh in which his wife and duldren reside Some mi«chicv* 
Sahib Uiat two kron of Rupees m cash lay hidden 
in ^ diwan s house The Bade Saliib placed a guard over the house and 
^ j ^*^5 up for seven days, he also caused the ancient seat of 
shiv near the Govardhan hillock to be dug up for ten or twelve days 
u nothing was discovered at either placa So, the Bade Sahib has been 
u 0 great shame All the Lalas of tlie city arc alarmed In fact, this 
sreat straits for money on account of its indebtedness In 
(mu k ‘^^‘nions up to Benares, there are 15 to 20 thousand Telingas 
^ eteers) forming two campoos , tlicir pay has been m arrears for seven 
freight months" 


V 

imnort ^ remarked that the news letters from Delhi and other 
g, ^ in Upper India, even when written for the English Council 

Mah Maratha Govcnimcnts of Poona Ujjam (Smdhia) and 

cove^ (Ahalya Bai Holkar), were all imposed m Persian, tlwugh their 
into^^ ^ English or Marathi On arrival they were translated 

emment Marathi) by the Persian department of the respective Gov 

and A1 ^ (and latterly Urdu) was tlie official language at Jaipur 

advent British m India as well as the French 

TOlIect Hindustan in the 18th century, were great 

have ^esc news reports though written for others, and their collections 
arc sevp ^astruction by having been sent to London and Pans There 
^d the^ ^nnsand such sheets (all towards tlie very end of the 18th century 
Office L h of the 19th) m the Bntislr Museum and the India 

of Col ^^^on , a few in Pans, and a very valuable Munshi’s diary 

fbe Bodi campaign m Malwa against Mahadji Smdhia (1780^1) in 
Clan Library, Oxford Claud Martin the famous French engineer 
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death of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh I (1667) was caused by poison admmistcred 
by his second son, Kirat Singh in consequence of which accusation the 
Kachhwa nobles ha\*e ever since that year debarred Kirat Singh's branch of 
their royal family (the house of Kama) from adoption as heir to the throne 
of Jaipur m the case of a failure of natural heir (See Tods Rajasthan, 
Annals of Amber, Vol ii, Ch 1, the end) I was the first to prove (in 1907) 
from contemporary Persian sources that at the time of Mirzfi Rajah’s death 
at Burhanpur, it was ascribed to poisoning by his tnutishi Udiriij, and Kirat 
Singh far from having been the murderer, himself led the mfunated Kachhwa 
soldiery in an attack on Udiraj for avenging his father's death on the culprit 
And now, two court akhbarats of this very time give the true facts of that 
great Rajah's death— quite a natural one and under circumstances which are 
quite credible These documents had tain m the Jaipur archnes, untouched 
and ungarbled ever since they were written m September and October 1657, 
and they have been brought to light only recently (1940) *1 translate them 
here (from Persian) 


News of the Imperial Court 
27th Rabi' ul-awwal regnal year lOth = 6th September, 1667 
Aqil Khan reported to the Emperor, — “ IsfandiySr Beg who had been 
appointed as a bailiff to conduct Mir^ R5jah Jai Singh to L5hor. has written 
a letter to me to say that, at the time when Mirza RSjah started from Bur 
npur for the imperial court, he fell down from his horse, received very 
‘severe injuries to his leg and died on the Burhanpur road ” The Em 
peror r^arked “He was a capable officer of the Crown and a highly trust 
worthy Rajah (Rajah I'umda iticpd’) 


News of the Imperml Court 
22nd Jamadi ul awwal r yr 10th = 30th October 1667 
The Emperor asked Kirat Singh the son of the late Mirza Rajah Jai 
» deceased Rajah wounded in the leg > ’ He replied 
I mounting to the back of his elephant the foot of the 

ladder was not properly planted and so the leg of the Rajah was injured 
From that day his illness began and in a few days he died ‘ 

Here is a piece of novel intelligence from a Marathi report — 

Sevak Ram was the agent of the Peshwa s Government at the Court 
O" November 1784 he wrote a 
letter to Nana Fadnis which gives some details of Warren Hastings last visit 
to Berar^ which arc not to be found elsewhere I translate extracts from 
this Marathi desjratch below 

"At LucW the Ba* Sahib (G G )-|aIarraed at Uie news of Ma 
had, I Sindhn haviOB btotiBht the Emperor Shah 'Alam under hia contrail 
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by all kinds of means brought Pnnce Jawan Bakht (eldest son of Shah ‘Alam) 
under his o™ influence, and came back with him to Benares On 22nd 
September, he paid a visit to the Shah 2 ada [Jawan Baklit] held a secret con- 
sultation with him for three hours, and summoning Nawab Sa'dat Ah Khan, 
the brother of the Wazir [of Oudh}, presented him to the Pnnce . That day 
the Bade Salub got the Pnnce’s elephant ready, seated Sd'dat All in the back 
■^at (khawasi), brought him to tlie G>‘an bapi m Benares city, where the 
Emperor Alamgir had constructed a mosque on the original site of the Vish- 
'^hvar temple, and made him perform his namaz there Next day [should 
w 24th Septemberl, for witnessing the Vijaya Dashami show, the Bade 
Sahib taking Sadat Ali Khan, (Ghulam) All Klian and (the Shahzada’s 
maternal unde) Akbar Ah lOian, and ten or twelve English officers on elc 
phantb, came to the Add of Chitrakut, where the Ramlila is celebrated won 
erfully ^\ell In this city is the mansum of Dunda Bhagat, the dnean 
0 Rajah Chait Singh, m which his wife and children reside Some mi‘*chiev 
ous person told the Bade Sahib that two krors of Rupees m cash lay hidden 
m the diwan's hou«c The Bade Sahib placed a guard over the house and 
ad the floor dug up for seven days , he also caused the ancient seat of 
SadSshiv near the (Jovardhan hillock to he dug up for ten or twelve days 
But nothing was <ii«covered at either place. So, the Bade Sahib has been 
put to great shame. All the Lallis of the city are alarmed In fact, this 
Government is m great straits for money on account of its indebtedness In 
the English dominions up to Benares, there are 15 to 20 thousand Telingas 
(musketeers) forming two campoos , their pay has been in arrears for '«ven 
or eight months " 


V 

It may be here remarked that Uic news-letters from Delhi and other 
important cities in Upper India even when written for the English Council 
at Calcutta or the Maratha Goveniments of Poona, Ujjam (Sindhia) and 
Maheshwar (Ahalya Bai Holkar), were all composed m Persian, tliough their 
oo^enng letters were m English or Marathi On arrival they were translated 
into English (or Marathi) by the Persian department of the respectu’c Gov- 
ernments Persian (and latterly Urdu) was the official language at Jaipur 
and Alwar, till our own days The British m India, as well as the French 
adventurers who made money m Hindustan m the 18th century, were great 
collectors of ihesi news reports though written for others, and their collections 
hat-e escaped destruction by having been sent to London and Pans. There 
are sc\eral thousand such sheets (all towards tlic \-cr>’ end of the ISth centur> 
and the first eighteen j’cars of the 19lh) m the BnUsli Museum and the India 
Gfiice Library London . a few in Panv and a sery \-a1uabIe Munshi's diary 
Col Camac's campaign m Malwa agauist Mahadji Smdhia (178081) m 
^ Bodleian Library Oxford Cliud Martin, the famous French engineer 
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m Oudh scTMce. made a collection of over 1,500 sheets (1781-S5) which 
IS now in the Bntish Mu«cum , and the Lalsot campaign of Mahadji Sindhia 
(1787) IS copiousl> illlustrated bj two reports daily-one from Mahadji’s 
camp m Rajputana and the other from the Emperors darbar in Delhi — 
throughout the three months without a break 

The aklibanits conlammE nnvs of Ranjit Sjngl, of Labor, (refemnE to 
his early years before 1814) hare been mostly translated into Enslish and 
published by the Panjab Government, under Professor Garretts cditoiship 
The other Persian akhbarals (begmnmg of the 19th century ) m the Peshwas’ 
ic lar await study and pubheauon I know of only one other rxry large 
TOllection of Persian akhbarats m India namely those that reached KaI8 the 
Poona enroy at the Court of Haidanibad ranging from 1772 to the end of 
the century . but these too await study and even umeilmg 


The historical records m the Marathi language that can be iigliUy called 
pnmary sources all belong to the I8th century , they fall into three dnisions 
reports, and (c) news sheets The first of these 
respects though Uiey are both 

written by ofikiafs to their masters 

are clearly marked off from 
raroWa wf «rtain featurcs First the latter class are almost always 
Marathi letters omit the >ear and many 
mon , while m seNeral of them the writer gives no date at all and 
tTr^T, Vu context, or m exceptional cases when an raact 

rimf » ?i. adnis carefully endorsed them on the top comer with the 

Is 1 ^ f 1 from that information Besides this defect, one cannot 

help feeling that the Marathi records both of the (c) and (c) categones 
concire, scrappy and very often ob'^xire by reason of their extreme 
skill The elegant art of the Persian 
plateau ^ admired or cultivated in the and Deccan 

Gwalior Indore H o' Pounn Goremment while the extant records of 

hrstoncal <«^k wh IZ rr^^XToreTsTaT AficTartrx^" 
>»"- ■" - 
The State records of the Rshwas an* 

the PKt'jraa Daftar, Poona down to 1774 and m the htoh' nrf’ur'^tlhe 
Milage of Menavh, in the Satara dislrwt after that year Th. i , ,, 

tnatdy belonged to Uic Peshwas G<n-cmmc„, but when Nana 
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tils long jears of supreme iwwcr in the Poona Government, received all the 
espatches that came from the subordinate ofTicials of that Government, he 
cpt them in his own private residence, and these after his death (m 1800) 
iiere removed to his village home at Menavh by his widow The former col- 
IrninT ® 'nfEU number of papers of historical importance 

the t historical families, which were seized by 

Ihev =i"<i brought to the Poona AlicnaUon OfBce, whence 

arcLe“t "'^1“ f<^brnicd to tlieir true owners The cream of the Poona 
Govemm 1 arranged and published by the Bombay 

^ /mill Me PwS,™’ 

edited by Rao Bahadur G S Sardcsai 

tvof^ news letters are very few and seldom of the regular akhbarat 
of the ( Ufanes are not at all diaries in the English sense 

ever accounts of daily income and expenditure, which how- 

tUnerari ^ ^ indirect information of great value The Peshwas’ 

and nis.,. ’ accurately dated, are bare lists of dates 

of thPir valuable only as enabling us to form a correct skeleton 

01 their movements and marches 


We now pass on to the last section of primary sources in the Marathi 

renSfr "^^lely the envoys 

sifln I superior to documents of the same class in the Per- 

to ordinary Persian military despatches and news reports are 

of ^®rsth: rivals In these Marathi envoys letters we find a mastery 
disn clearness and cogency of language, and power of reporting long 

are accurately and with an eye for the essential points only, — which 

cs contrast to the Persian Secretaries sickening rhetorical flourish 

» mbastic flattery of their own sovereigns, and excessive verbosity m con 
^uence of which the few relevant facts have to be dug out of a heap of 
siv^n letters of Apa;r Ram Dabholkar and Sada 

^ Nana Fadnis s agents m Sindhia’s camp and m a lesser degree, 

ess only to these two, the despatches of Mahadev Govmd Hingane, the 
i'oona envoy at the Delhi Emperor’s Court 


wh ^ writers, I may be pardoned for saying it. were no 

It inferior m literary power or skill in observation to the Venetian ambas 
waors whose despatches from tlic Court of Tudor England are highly 
aiucd in Europe Their position was delicate and Uiey had to use consi 
uorable tact at every step and weigh their words carefully, as there was an 
almost intolerable taision for long >ears between Uicir master and the Court 
to which they were accredited Their prose style is an object of study and 
admiration We find no case of despatches being written b> them in a code 
(ank-pallavi); therefore, no cypher being arailable. they had at times to u«e 
3 
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a vukcl language, afid yet not <o veiled as to baffle their masters Many of 
their contractions we can easily interpret wiUi a little detailed knowledge of 
the history of the time and place. Eg ga kar atmak (name beginning with 
G) stands for Govind Rao , na kar in the particular context for the Nizam 
Holkars ofTicnls deputed to Sindhias camp complain against the latter a* 
our friend ' and so on Hart bhaktas stands for the Marathas (pious 
Hindus ') Some code-names of persons and places, especially with reference 
to British India were used, and Parasnts has printed a key to them 

The extant envoys despatches are from the agents at the courts or camps 
of the Delhi Emperor, Mahadji Sindhia. Ahalya Bai Holkar the Maharajah 
of Jodhpur, the Nizam Tipu Sultan the Governor General at Calcutta the 
Portuguese Government of Goa — the la<t three of the above list being rather 
meagre in number The Marathi despiatches written by Daulat Rao Sindhia 
and his officers and the news letters in the same language written by agents 
m Poona that reached Panait Ulji Ballal Gulgule. Smdhia s“' Resident at 
Kota are of first rate importance for the years 1792 1803, and compensate 
us for the closing of the Menavli daftar in 1794 — though the earlier portion 
of these Kota archives down to the year 1791 is meagre and scrappy m the 
information it gives A selection from this source under the expert editor 
ship of Rao Bahadur Govmd SakMram Sardesai is being arranged for publi 
cation as soon as the war clouds are dispersed 



SAKUNTALA. THE CHILD OF NATURE 

By 

Dr S K BELVALKAR, M a , PH d 
The Engli<;h poet Wordsworth speaks of a certain Lucy m these words : 

Three years she grew in sun and sho^ver, 

Then Nature said, A lo\elicr flower 
On earth was never sown 
Tins child I to myself will take 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own 

Myself will to my darling bo 
Both law and impul:* and with me 
The girl in rock and plain 
In earth and heaven, m glade and bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain 

In another poem composed '* A few miles above Tintem Abbey ’’ the same 
poet tells us how he was prone to recognise— 

In Nature and the language of sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts the nurse 
The guide the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being 

while in his poem styled “ The Excursion he has delineated several aspects 
or stages of the relation that can subsist between Man and Nature Critics 
are agreed that what Wordsworth affords us in these and other poems of his 
are not so many examples of what is known as the Pathetic Fallacy whereby 
man simply transfers his own feelings emotions and sentiments to “ inani- 
mate " objects The thoughts and impulses that Man is apt to derive from 
Nature she really has the power to communicate to him because between 
Nature and Man there is at work one self same soul or spirit, so that an in 
Ward communion between the two is as readily and legitimately possible as 
between two sympathising human friends , and for such communion there is 
not always required the use of articulate language 

The philosophical basis of the above '* Theory of Nature " which Word'* 
^orth IS known to have belie\ed in and promulgated comes very near to the 
V lew point of India s owm Vedunta Philosophy, which asserts that one and the 
same Atman pervades men animals, plants and the whole creation That 
fbis was Kalidasas own creed goes without sajing . but if a poetic proof of il 
be necessary, the most cwivincing would be the speech of Urva^I (VtkromoT 
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taf'tyam, Act IV, pacssage 57, Pandit’s edition), who, cursed to become a 
creeper and subsequently restored to lier oris, ml form has presersed for u. 
a record of Jier experience as a creeper' • 

HIT ^ \ [ 8TWp3TOTir 

*nn JS^iinz>q-4UI«n ^ H5RI5I l] 

In fact with the Hindu belief m Transmigration of the Soul this can be 
nssprt^hst^ ®t,ch matters, so that it is possible to 

well h ° communicate their thoughts just as 

„ iL „ o< 'hP kind, honever, is 

^ "} eakuntala, the heroine of Kalidasa's AbhiMrnSakumla who 

ilZIrTt d K 0>P P“" has not merely 

to "pel a„rf^^ a "“k =>"0 “ood and made 

act and that enn tT ^ ^kild would normally feel and 

act , and that constitutes the real interest of the following insTstigation 

fierce Nymph from sage Vifvamitra whose 

the Nvmoh to temm 1 , *^P^'*'“sive Lord of Hearcn (Indra) to send down 
he SI ttl T kis penances the mother abandons 

orthf^tl n , TkP* fPrtom, the birds 

nameltlrllT ^er until she is found by sage Kanva 
^ ^ birds’) and adopts her as his foster 

not o''rZ?r«I?'I “8* Kanva assigned to his foster child 

indicate their car f ii * ^^yy^ ohd Priyamvadd— whose names sufficiently 

muteS InTawl n o the creepers Midhavl At, 

Groves Mno 1 ht^ s ««Per sisterf Navamahka fondly named 

tiS plantllT'^ Kesara Sahahara (mango) and nther 

cocks swans o V kindness , the deer, antelopes pea 

a«loTr.e^d . "'“"nn the Sylvan Dell; To 

irmla™ riTf ■ f* ttc comforts of all these inmates 

Imoted asTd o' y-ests) was by Kartva 

and find therein th’: rS, j^f^l^r^oCrtT """ 

r I ei&r mtiB tr^ i [w 

I eife nmfit 1^ n 
or the well known stanza" of Kanva in Act IV— 

rtiavift era grn,igd% m 
wnia fiwiTCnift vn m ^ ^ , 


* ^ ® convenience of readi>n nn» r i . . 

of Kalidiyj, I have numbered the ^ 

bled them into Enshth at the end. *" sfruilim and Irani 


..uiiiucrea me tern 

bled them into Enshth at the end. 

,0 hrtlST™”? rhr”r' ' •'» 

kuru m m>ieu also I have become freed of all anxietj | 
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All these her comrades of the animal and vegetable kingdom became, each 
one of them, instinct with a life and an individuality of his own no less dis- 
tinctive than that of Anasuya or Pnyamvada Naturally, they called forth 
from 'Sakuntala acts of service and friendliness varying with the varying cir- 
cumstances of each Thus the creepers had not only to be daily watered and 
nurtured, but, whenever they showed signs of budding youth, they had to be 
mated with befittmg trees , or if they, like sakuntala herself subsequently, 
did not \vait foil the elders, but made it a si ayamvara or mating by self- 
choice, they had at least to be /elicited upon their great good fortune So 
too, the tender fawns needed particular care when, chewing blades of grass for 
^ first time, they injured them tender mouths There was one such m parti- 
cular that had,lost its mother at birth , and Aakuntala. took, upon herself the 
office of a mother to this youngling, fondly naming it DIrghapanga (lit long 
®yed) and tenderly applying the Ingudi oil to its injured lips and, m fact, 
discharging for him all the functions of a loving mother, just as Dame Nature 
bad done m the case of SakuntatS herself when mother Menaka had heartless 
Jy abandoned her Compare Sakuntala's words< m Act IV— 

trs^ 1 ^ ft gil ETT^ t [ ^ I 

or, the stanza preceding, where Kanva feelingly describes how Sakuntala used 
to lend the orphaned younglmg- 

551511 ;t siiiKnj: w 

In consequence of such a constant and continuous exchange of sympathy 
and service, Sakuntala and all these companions of hers, human and others, 
'vere expected to exhibit a perfect understanding of each other's needs and 
moods, divining and anticipating each others thoughts and hastening to fur- 
ther and fulfil each other's wishes expressed or suppressed It i\as nothing 
strange, therefore, that Pnyamvada could read correctly Sakuntala’s inner- 
most thoughts as the latter empties Iicr pitcher into the basin of Vamjj otsna 
^d gazes at her wistfully* . 

aivTEj^i ' • 

• 515T srft orw sr? ^ sttwtI 3T3^ 

qt 55^^ ft I 


3 a 
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' ' ^ 3(35^ qi^ 3rfq qjq trqllfllfi' 

sntqqti^^q qt ait^ i] 

But, IS It not equally legitimate to inquire whether Vanajjotsna Sakuntalas 
creeper sister , could not hate done the same ’ So too— to take another 
illustration-if Anasuya and Priyanivada uerc capable of devising nays and 
mans for bringing the Hero and the Heroine togetlier by the expedient of 
SataWas love letter, which Prijumivada was to deliver into ^yantas 

^ ft ^riffuf^q qftaj ^uqitlfiiq^q ^ giqar qtqffg I [ ti gquliilftd 

ff3i taaikiuN^OT 3^ 553 tnqfiHiift i )_ 

“'■= Vanajyotsna think 

That these would 'm *" **'' “ similar result ’ 

that later whenAaki^Ti fhs circumstance 

rations like®— ^ ^ together for the occasion auspicious deco- 

Al'Z‘h^d^preL^sTasl®fo^^^^ "Oich we are told 

*ra^[%5rr]*nfe3n i [ 

real (not im!^n the Asrama trees had sent their own 

real (not imaginary) marriage presents*® 

551^ , 

This IS Hjy problem number 1 

_ Simdarly, if before encouraging sakuntalas passion for Dusvanla Ana 
vvlieUicr the King can prove a deserving object for dakuntalas lovef 


ji^unromroqi arow tat 

I [8Rf^ I qpraqwm 
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and subsequently when the King himself actually and unexpectedly appears 
on the scene, if the same companions are seal to take on their own part 
all precautions to ensure a successful sequel to the love intrigue by observ 
ing^‘ 

I M g q g j J g f ^T3Ip)lt I 

“I as i ( i iipHW waia i w a fipia# 

a a«ii 1 ] — 

are ^e not entitled to expect that some other companions of sakuntala from 
the plant or animal life ought to have been shown by the Poet as being 
capable of exhibiting an equal solicitude for Sakuntala s future welfare ’ 

This is my problem number 2 

Finally, m that well known and lavishly praised parting scene m Act IV 
wherein we see the whole Nature grieving at the impending separation from 
Sakuntala'® 

Plan ^ I 

gaif^tT ii 

^n«r ?5?n II }— 

ind where to forestall the dreaded consequences of the curse of Durvasas the 
two friends at the final moment of parUng remind sakuntala of the ring of 
I^usyanta casually desiring her to make use of it if and when needed but 
unwisely keeping from Sakuntala all knowledge of the curse on the flimsy 
pretext of saving her «ome present gneP* 

qOWvWi i [ 

i ] — 

and wherein even father Kanva possessing as he did the Prophet s pre 
'ision* of the great ordeal of grief and suffering through which hi** daughter 
was destined to pass would not yet convey to her any indication or warning 
not only m the text book advice that he specifically reads to her** 

etc — 

but even through that most stoically conceived message to the King’ which he 
dictates «cated under the shade of the obliging K^iravrksa 
siFiPi;. ?iT3 

*q rTTH, I — 

Ixggmg for his daughter no spcaal concccsion** but merel> an equality of 
opportunities and freedom to wxjrk out her own destinj 


Compare Manca < words’* «n Act ' H— fTP ' 
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tfJTI 

'it ^ ^fig fisizq II 

In this parting scene I repeat where we see Sakuntala heedlessly marching 
OT to say right to the very brink of the precipice in a mood of confident hope 
fulne^ her friends and father alike conspiring (although from different mo 
tives) to keep her utterly in ignorance of the gravity and imminence of the 
owering over her head the father in particular vainly endeavouring 
of til thoughts! why should we not suppose that some 

Herlor,h" r , r,*”' have sympathelrcally caught up 

of iMksTcnVand® “ "t™ “'cir own language 

mentarilv touched an erpression which could have at least mo- 

rnicht have e r« o Sakuntala s consciousness even though it 

smne^ srthat wT“ h “ '=>' «‘-neous cir^m 

lutly unprepa ed hTthe'i ? remains abso 

lutely unprepared for the storm that ,s to descend upon her with a tragic crash t 

Tkts ts my problem number 3 

fully convinTed mfttanMnS of1he?T“°*/"“°^^ 
text books we had before us the relt'*!. “"t tincritically edited 

It all the above problems would °"S‘t>al Suktmlala as Kalidasa wrote 
Such an edition is however not vct"r'ih*^'"^ solutions 

sakmlcla deserves to be tackW in the'" 

Mahabharata problem is being tackled 

reconstniction being the same m horn “Outlying principles of textual 
that while in constituting the important difference 

edition of the Sat S” la f T' ‘he B O R Institutes 

raiely in evidence this will hal T he"™ '^'*^’’0'' Criticism comes very 

^ .dasas .fugnu„ ZklgmSetlTh'et'r^t ml 

w I 5^ W=r ;> aim I [uteri ttg I 

tThe best « deuce of the state of Kama, „,„d „ m, • 

^ %r!r 

. . ? e? it 

the plamlive '^Thafthis IJ* 

follow from the arcumstance that there occur nni conscious hit should 

into Ihtt pan cular nretw and they have each rt, o™ m„e“ *'°™ 

fat .! bS w„h«t'ucH’ ■> “ ™ Ceiebtation, 
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Play is unitary and far less complicated. For obvious limitations of space I 
shall not attempt the indicated textual reconstitution here, but content myself 
With the demonstration that, assuming the correctness of the reconstituted text, 
we are able to deduce therefiom a conduct on the part of the Nature-com- 
I^nions of igakuntala which is just what one is led to expect if KBlidasa, 
like the true Hindu that he was, had regarded objects in Nature as being 
instinct with life and sentiency. 

In a paper I contributed in 1925 to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
olume, Orientalia, Pt. 2, pp. 349-359, I put forth the view that the order 
of the speeches in Act I of the Abhijnanasakuntala from the speech behind 
toe curtain of the Heroine^^ : 


^ ^ f^3TH^3ft t [ ^ IcT: I ] 

to the point wh^re the bee emerges from Vanajyotsr^’s basin” : 

gone wrong in the current editions of the Play. The Bengali recension 


has 

here 


gives 35 speeches, the Ka^mlrian recension 27, and the DevanSgari cum 
^uth-Indian recension advocated by Cappeler, only 22. The story given by 
hese sets of passages falls into three moments : the loosening of SakuntaUVs 
'got garment iValkalaiUhirtkaratja). Sakuntala’s approaching the Kesara tree 
upon a supposed beckoning from the tree (Kesarasamipa^amana)^^'. 

[ tjq Ph w ?ii i gig^ i ] 

^d Sakuntala’s watering the Navamalika creeper {Nai'atnalikasiiicana). 

0 available printed editions give the ValkalaSithiRkaratta before the A'Mff- 
^orntpagammia. Only the recension contained in the unique birch-bark MS., 
ombay Govt. Collection, No. 192 of 1875-76 (now deposited in the B. O. R. 
^titute), gives precedence to the Kesarasamipagamana. The same MS. also 
s us (through a stage-direction) that the King had concealed himself behind 
IS very Kesara tree. No wonder, in that case, if the Kesara tree got con- 
used by the unexpected preseneq of a stranpr, and beckoned sister Sakuntili 
(whose assigned task it was to attend to all A5rama visitors) to his side. For. 
^hy should gakuntala have interpreted the slight flutter in the leaves of the 
®ura, caused by a stray breeze, as the tree’s call to her? Not a blade of 
Wass can mow without some jjurposc : that was the Hindu Poet’s article of 
faith. KSlIdasa elsewhere tells us. in so many xN-ords, that trees are in the h.iblt 
nuking birds (and. let us add. bees and ^lo^•cmcnt' of leaves) as vehicles of 
fbeir thoughts ; compare”— 


argMctu-Hf sij-ow 
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II 

When Sakuntaki approaches the Kesara tree that movement is described in 
the editions by the stage direction Talha karott [Does accordingly! the birch 
bark MS alone makes it Raptah aiacckalt ([(Approaches the 

presence of the King] The ensuing comparison of tlie Heroine to a creeper 
by the side of Tins tree'’^— 

sTFT 8T3T I [ 

rwitniq i ] 

gams in suggestive value only if the King is behind the tree and the Valkala 
stlhirikaTona effected while the Heroine is so near the Hero (whose presence 
the ladies of course do not suspect) has a 57 «|otic value which Kalidasa of all 
poets was not going to miss There is much therefore m that stage direction 
which should prove that the MS is in some passages at any rate m the line 
of authentic text transmission Only a fool or a pedant would think of chang 
mg that tell tale stage direction to the flat Tatha karoti of the editions ' 

The speeches that follow after this moment m the watering scene and 
particularly the words of Sakuntala * 

\ [ ^ i 

tig «i%fT 1 w<t^§*i4 r 4^ i ^sr^lrttr , 

1 ] 

ate sufficiently indicative of what was passing m the innermost thoughts of 
Sakuntala Pnyamvada s guess quite hits the mark and confuses the Herome 
But could not the other Nature companions — and particularly the Vanajyotsna 
that formed the theme of the conversation — have divined the thoughts ’ Cer 
tainly yes and the Creeper goes one better and having seen the concealed 
King and believing him to be an appropriate consort for sister Sakuntala she 
exercises the already married elder sister s privilege of arranging to bring her 
younger sister into contact with her would be lover Hence, we must assume 
she it IS that purposely starts the bee ’ Sakuntala had been watering so man> 
trees and creepers that morning Why should a bee have started only from 
the basm of the Vanajyotsna ’ Mere chains some one would reply but 
in a world believed to be permeated by an indwelling Spirit chance has to be 
ruled out 

The Kesara tree and the creeper Vanajjotsna thus prove themselves 
^kuntala s real loving companions 

Thts IS how I propose to solve my problem No 1 
To be able to give a satisfactory solution of the next problem would 
sorely test one s understanding of Kalidasa s Sakuntala In that famous 
Repudiation-'ccnc in Act V when to her utter consternation SakuntalS finds 
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tliat the ring is unaccountably missing as a last desperate attempt to awaken 
the Kings dormant memory', sJie hits upon the expedient of narrating the 
Dirghai^nga mcidenri^ 

“I 3^ 35 5f^ 

attft 1 riT®ii ^ ^ iflgiqsff “nn 35^51 1 S'! 

515 lOT R315t% aiastftgcn sMmJP 55> 35>13 l CT OT ^ 

5i*I5inH*' 350^ I 5531 mt 1%% ”1^ ftfl TOt I 35 

3h 5PI fit I Hiprig ftFHfitft I # & smwrai Ri i 
5 5mME lg»3^ 5fiR><Itptr3TOg55i 35 5Rt 3ftl331^ I 
3i5m 3 ^ g^frWt tfttftn*) 331 gfimte 3grW3 I 351 — 315 3153. 
353 R53-5t535rfi55l55CSfi53 35^ I 3 33^5533515531*5313553 I 
53I53ft3rt3 351 5^ 53 H35 1 B5lt5ftt3 n^Rlttlilflr P 

3^ ^3^ ^igfirfit I 5I53r35l'3fli^i^ I ] 

* This \ery word is used by Sakuntala a little later to descnbe her own condi 
hon when, convinced of Dusyantas perfidy by the unintended double entente of 
the words amani{;i;t( anlartk^agcmanat dvi/oiA and parabhuah m the stanza"^ 

tTfJtT <si3 HlM<<r»rr II 

•he wralhfully bursts out** 

I f^3T3n3*n^ il^Rr i ^ 

3fgf^ i [ i enc^Bt 

I ] 

And upon Du?yantas words” 

I srra^i I 1 

>>!*». flings, back a spirited reply (unaccounlablj omitted bj all editors •) which is 
tjuitc woclliy of the daughter of the fiery sage \ is\'anutra’® , 

gz^ 7 ^ ijTjTjr 3T I 

a sn [^f^ f ^^34 f 3ipnf^ 5 ii 

[ nJJFT ^ ?tT^ I ejsn^f^f^ 5TR^ 

*33 ft 5T JTft^ 11 ] 

\nd then finally atMs*> — 

S*5 ^ sn st 4 ftsTsnnv- 

STOTt grtg^ffT ^ I [ S*=§ 

g ti ^q gtq ^ 5Bi«iRgwn 1 ] 

See below for the prupnelj of the phrase (carrying a Ktapon Icon- 

cealcdl in the heart) instead of (basing poison in the heart) 
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tT’ r “ "“J ‘ 1 ''^ 

The choice of the Navanuhk.i boucr is of course sismfirant But why did 
^sfTe^Lc rs'TT ? f'crcanal-iieter in a iolus- 

at this luncture ’ "it " ^ "* present himself in the bower just 

more tta^thm i/Tl'n "““W P^l^Wy be no 

his words and whose^crery cTnt^ Y 

me hav- their re„„ . I. =80 I iiivited scholars to let 

but not quite satisfactory Here rmy '"T" 

T,,„ . . ' ' “ "’y reading of the situation 

point™ t telvinff •“ f“>''nd the King-for that is the nc.n 

mediately before or aft'erthe girof tie nig ‘ Whe^ ’’t™,;'”'™ "" 

JS recovered anrt h„ ih ^ mjssing ring 

memory 

Frrf ^^mi irrT ir^vra 

^ ^ 

»!?»?% ) 

ri 

c^L JeepTTna She 

meSipirflw, " ,n “ ™‘’''“' '^''h ■" 'bvers words 

face“7to t™yd "r" ‘“”0" 

Blmsa- in a S,™f,r . T '" ^'^^rPtarle was what 

Dirghaponea in the h ^^t °il wi«*fiodcttain The coming in of the 
for thir;Sa ™ r "> being thirsty- 

the fawn ivished to give'hfs fcito puiposi^but becaus- 

rh:r“r-“?i™rgt-”= 

-„h=~hTr“~^ 

tata SmyLtT;Svirhyir“r van"-' T "" ''' ^^•“" 
mate the mango tree’" ^ ' Vanajyotsna twined around her 


•Cp Siatmaiasaiadattam Act IV’’ towards the end 
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tala herself, was expecting shortly to be a mother^^ : 


^ i [ JTRT I trqfesrr^TcRTM 

^ ?Ri ^ qfRfq i] 


Her own picture of herself as the mother for the moment drives out her 
earlier picture of herself as the wife and the jQueen ; and we might imagine 
that Sakuntala is engaged in mentally contrasting the treatment that she 
ereelf would be giving to her own would-be son. At this precise psychological 
moment her foster-son Dlrghapahga pulls her up by the garment, and seems 
to ask whether, in abandoning him then, she was behaving any better than 
er own mother Menaka ? I am, however, disposed to think that Dlrgha- 
P^nga s appearance here was to give his foster-mother another parting warning 
a out Du§yanta, whose perfidy was, at long last, apparent even to the simple 
Anastiya** : • 


^ spjiw or tr^ or spit ^ 

I [ RJT 5RW 

If Sakuntala’s mind had not been obsessed by her day-dreams, she pro- 
ably would have received and understood all these warnings which her com- 
rades in Nature sought to give her, as she ere this had understood the beckon- 
mg of the Kesara tree in Act I. 

This is my solution to my problem No. 2. Fortunately, except in minor 
•details, the textual question does not come in the way of our reaching this solu- 
tion, once we accustom ourselves to read IQIidasa’s masterpiece with an in- 
quiring and sympathetic mind. 

The third problem I have discussed in full details in a paper I contri- 
buted to the ” Asia Major ”, Vol. II. fasc. 1, pp. 84-87, as early as 1923. It 
refers to the Cakraraka incident in Act IV. There are three Prakrit speeches 
connected with it. out of which, the shorter or the Devanagari recension gives 
the second and the third, omitting the first, while the Bengali gives the first 
only, omitting the other two. The Ka^mirian MS. gives all the three, and 
fully satisfies the demand of higher criticism. The speeches in their correct 
order are as follows”— 

I w df e#T ^ srsr «t 3^53?! 

i I 

ti; ^ ’iiTTsit 11 

[ Hftr I q H qtriin ftwqpilssi dlcffti: 

I ih,Tw I qfn^fhnrtTftcrt 1 

?f2 II 3 
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I I 

iwrprt i 

srres? 5*rT*T53T % II 

[ ?if^ I I HfejftqTRTfOi^ Bnms^riSwJjpn i snrjpl 

*H't'<i+l 5'’^^*^? II ] 

fii<?5r?T— I m trs^ I 

• ^ f3T(3y f^?n^53rt I 

aimiip^ q g i ^ II 

[ ?Tfe I ^ Jp^rw I qqif^ fii^ f^ nipri^ ^^pff I 

SWPft ^Ri?inr;^ ii J 


Here the whole incident is designed to convey to Sakuntala a representation 
of the fate that is in store for her The Cakravaki calls byt the Chakravi 
ka— through causes beyond his control his heart being full of Sakuntala— does 
not answer So before long would Sakuntala be herself calling and Diisjanta 
would not answer ’ Ana<uya administers a consolation to her friend which 
ae could do with some confidence because they had in their possession the 
Royal ring which was to terminate the curse Hence we find that in their ve-y 
next sp^h the friends are reminding Sakuntala of the ring From another 
^int of view the Cakravaka in a sort of a spiritual telepathy may be «aid to 
be taking up from Kanva the grief to which tne stoic Sage refuses to give an 
opening and so the Cakravaka tries in his own vvays to warn Sakuntala of 
^ ^'rough which she has to pass That 

Sakuntala misses this warning as she missed (hat of Dirghapanga was due to 

receive them The 

- 1 ° understood the Cakravaka and so immediately bethink 

themselves of the signet ring 

from the above discussion it will have become sufficienUy evident that 
l^lidasa has depicted Sakuntala as a true Child of Nature privileged to 
ave intimate intercourse and communion with the objects m Nature m the 
fi«ni brought up A true understanding of the inner signi 

pi?? ^ be impossible unless we understand the 

th?pi of Nature That suffiaent attention to this aspect of 

not been hitherto paid has to be attributed to the arcumstance 

?hv ^ of the 

Play still remains a desideratum 


English Translation of the Original Texts 

1 By me ix>«essed of imvard hath been indeed witnessed Ih 

condition and happenings of ^ our Majesty 

2 Not merely bceause my father hath ordered it I for mj oim 
part do also entertain a fraternal affertion for these 
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3 ‘ She, who would not think of drinking \^ater herself whilst youi 
thirst remained unslaked , who, althdugh fond of decorating [her person), 
''ould not, for very affection, depn\e 5^11 of even a leaflet , to whom the 
time of your first blossom used to be an occasion of festivity she, sakuntala, 
IS now leaving for her husband s house . may ye all assent to it ' ’ 

4 “ My child, why wouldst thou follow me who am ready to forswear 
thy company ’ Thou hast been — ^is nt it so ’ — reared up when thy mother 
died so «oon after thy birth Now too, separated from me, father Kanva is 
there to look after thee ’ 

5 “ To whose mouth, pierced by the prickly ends of Ku«ia grass, was 
hy thee applied, to heal the wound, the oil of Ingudt that dear foster son 
of thine, whom thou didst feed on handfuls of Syamdka rice he is [nowl 
loath to leave thy track ” 

6 “Anasuye, knowest thou wherefore sakuntala is gazing so intently 
Upon Vanajyotsna ’ Just as Vanajyotsna hath been joined to a befitting 
free mate, would that I also do secure a lover befitting me ' 

7 “I shall conceal it under flowers and make it fall into his hand 
under pretext of its being [part of thel remaimngs of divine worship ' 

8 ‘ Yellow pigment, holy earth, Durva ends, and other auspicious de 
^orations ’ 

9 " In that palm leaf basket slung upon the mango branch I have kept 
aside— for this very occasion — a Bakula (Kesara) garland that retains its 
fragrance a long time ” 

10 “ An auspicious •silken garment white as the moon, was put forth 
y one tree , by another was exuded lac dyo pleasant for use on the soles 
rom the others arose up to the finger joints the palms of Sylvan Deities 

that vied with the sprouting up of Uieir o^vn tender leaflets and they pro 
ffered (all the<el ornaments 

11 “ Anasuye, far gone in love as she is, she is incapable of brooking 
loss of time Where her affection is fixed, he is the ornament of the Paura%a 
rsce So it behoves us to congratulate her upon her love ’’ 

12 “Friend it is reported that Kings ha\e se\cral objects of love 
Manage things m such a way that this our friend would not become an object 
of commiseration for her friends and relations 

13 *' The deer have dropped down their Darbha morsels , tlie peacocks 
have abandoned dancing, the creepers, showering down faded leaves, arc, 
as Ihougli, shedding tears. ' 

14 “Certainly our dear friend with her tender constitution has to be 
''^'cd Ifrom the shock of gnef) 

15 “ Through prowess of penance all thj«s comes within the direct know 
ledge of the revTred Kanva ' 
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16 "Render service unto tire eldere , toward, coftivcs display con- 
duct as towards dear companions' , c^. 

.1 V'" ti person, to whom self restraint is 

heir (real) treasure . aho note well thy high lineage, as well as that coui^ of 
ler o\e owar s ec, brought about somcliow, without (the agency and ini 
tiatne of) the relations • 

her— amongst thy wives— 

fnr th normal treatment' an>tlung over and above this, it is not 

for the relatives of the bride to express ' 

soaring doubt even about the marriage whence now my far 

houi* praiseworthy status of the mistress of the 

ment in thne*. noble descent, and being engrossed every mo- 

loncr having n ''k account of his high position , before 

thou* mv ^ Eastern quarter the purifying Sun, 

^ wi no longer reckon thy grief bom of separation from me ’ 

20 ’ This way— this way, my dear friends ' " 

[into ^the caused by the pouring of the water 

‘h, Navan^lAi, ,s now hovenns 

look™ as iSnlT,?' ■= 

Ins wish] ' ^‘ng me up to him So I shall honour him [by doing 

res,dfnce-^^“?,'1\'“'‘'' >"*=->■'' ^thren during /on.t 

behalf ” turned by them into an answer on their own 

though assr^Mwitr a cr^®'' 

uniofo, 'th™fa‘;X 

rcn^"j rw“i"i,s;^ 

leaves At that n ek of Pme my foster son named Djrghaoanea the deer 

:istgeh-vr£— er.hrgh%~rt: 

*A double entente in samanya (i normal n — -so. -j.. . i 

= .u+m.vu ). ,1 poss,blr but |v,rdl, piubabfc ~ »>+„u+|.|„„ , „ b, 
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^ould not allow thee to hmidle him mgh Subsequently, when the same 

water was taken by me m the hand, he fancied it Then thus didst thou 

laugh out ‘ Every one puts faith in his own kind both of you are forest 
ers • ’ 

27 “ In the case of women, their untutored cleverness is in evidence 

even amongst the non human speaes what to say of those that are endowed 
'Mth intelligence’ Prior to soaring up in the mid region the Parabhjls 

(i the cuckoos, 1! those vicariously reared up eg court maids or Apsa 

rases) forsooth do know how to cause their younglings to be brought up by 
other Twice bom (i birds , ii Brahmins)’ 

28 " Ignoble One r Thou art judging by the measure of thy own 
niind Who now would care to emulate thee that art wrapping thyself with 
m a cloak of saintliness that art comparable to an old hay hidden well ’ 

29 Good^ Lady, Du5yanta’s career is before the public , yet is Tins 
not to be detected therein 

30 ' Alone thou art arrogating all atithontativeness and claiming 
[exclusively! to know what is righteousness Thinkest thou that the females 
•“too much overcome by inborn modesty as they are — can know nothing at 
alp’ 

31 ‘So. now, meet it is that I be here turned into a self indulgent 
female because, putting implicit faith in his Puru lineage I have; allowed this 
person of honeyed mouth possessing weapon in his heart to handle me nxgh " 

32 “ Then when about to start for my Capital my beloved said to me 
With tears ‘ After how long will the Son of the Noble one afford me [public] 
acceptance’’ Thereat while putting upon her finger this my signet ring I 
made the reply 

Upon this [ring] one each for every day do thou count the letters 

of my name Precisely the time thou dost reach the last there will be 

seen approaching thee a servant of mine who shall lead thee to receive 

entrance into my private residence 

although united with the mango tree, do thou never 
eess give me an embrace with these thy branch hands thnt arc extending 
m this direction 

34 Father ! This doe with the burthen m her foetus and so roam 
mg [only] up to the outskirts of our cottage when she has had a safe deh 
'cry, do thou thereupon «end me some one as reporter of the welcome tiding 

35 This indeed cannot remain unknown e%en to a person naturallj 
averse to worldly matters, that that King hath behasTd unto 5ak*unlala in a 
manner unworth> of an Aiya” 

36 AnasOya — ^\’ h>, Friend* Tlierc exists not within the bounds of 

this hermitage any being cndo%\«I with mmd who about to be 
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separated from thee, is not this day rendered disconsolate Just 
see 

This Cakravaka, though addressed (bj her), does not address back 
his deaf mate that is partitioned off from him by a lotus leaf . 
and dropping down from Ins mouth the lotus filaments is fiTing 
his gaze upon thee 

Sakuntala— Helas ' Just sec 

This [female jCakravaki unable to sight her mate that is parti 
tioned off from her by [just? a lotus leaf is crying aloud 
piteously ‘How hard is my lot I 
Priyamvada — Do not, Friend, think this way 

Even she— separated from her mate— lives through the night, wliicli 
appears all the longer for the grief For, even the great pain 
of separation, the tie of hope does make one endure ’ 



an episode in the history or buddhism 

IN SOUTH INDIA 


By 

Prof K A NILAKANTA SASTRI M a University of Madras. 

Since my last attempt to trace the outline of the history of Buddhism 
m South India' I l?ave had occasion to go further into the references to 
Buddhists and Buddhism in Tamil literature and I think it will be of some 
use to bring together the more important ones among the«e references here 
und also to consider m some detail what appears to have been one of the 
iiistoric episodes m the repeated contests between saivism and Buddhism in 
the south to which I made a brief reference in the paper just mentioned 

Working with imperfect indexes as they now turn out to be I permitted 
uiyseU to make the statement that only Jnanasambandar and Timmangai 
seem to mention them (Buddhists) particularly and their dress and habits 
their verses * This is clearly wrong and there are found equally clear 
and definite references to Buddhists and their practices and doctrines of 
Course always with a sneer in the hymns of Appar and Sundaramurtti and 
*0 *ome of the ajvars besides Tiramangai Appar is well known as the 
*^nior contemporary of Jnanasambandar and both have been assigned on 
proper grounds to the seventh century aj> Sundaramurtti came about 
a century or more later 

The position of Maijikkavasagar the other great protagonist of Saivism 
niost celebrated m legend as the opponent of Buddhism is unfortunately 
not yet satisfactorily settled whether he preceded the other saints or came 
after them is still a subject of debate and I will not enter into this vexed 
question here but merely refer the reader to my Pati4yan Kingdom where 
I have summed up the mam arguments on either side The disputation 
that took place at Chidambaram between Mapikkava'^agar and the Buddhists 
from Ceylon and the legends that have gathered round it liave been discussed 
fullj. by G U Pope m his superb edition of the Tiiuva),agam and there 
no need to reproduce the story now But it is perhaps worth noting that 
the episode is briefly mentioned in a verse in the TtTunlaiyadol Puianatn 
(The Puraija of Sacred Sports) by Vembarrurar altos Perumbarrappuhyur 
Nambi (ch 30 v 51) it does not in any sense differ from the legends re- 
vic'^ed by Pope and is of interest as being perhaps the earliest extant literary 


1 The Mahabodht to! 50 Ap! June pp 157 6** 

2 Ibul p 163 
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reference to the story of the dispute TImi Peuya Puratiam of Sckkifar docs 
not mention either MaijikkavaJagar or his disputation with the Buddhists. 
This omission by SCkkifar who follows the tradition coming down from 
Sundaramurtti is one of the strongest arguments for Mapikkawiiagar being 
assigned to a date after the time of Sundaramurtti. the last of the three 
saints whose hymns together constitute the sacred collection known as the 
Devaram (The Divine Garland) The story that the Buddhists with whom 
Manikkava^agar had his disputation came from Ceylon may also be taken 
to point in the same direction , for there was no dearth of Buddhists and 
Buddhist institutions in South India in the seventh century a d as may be 
seen from Hiuen Tsang s account of Dravida and Malaku{a and also from 
the episode in Jnanasambandar’s life to be discussed presently in some de 
tall This consideration is however by no means conclusive For the only 
legitimate conclusion that can be drawn from it is that Manikkava^gar did 
not belong to the same ago as the hymnists of the Devaram^ he might have 
lived before or after their time, and tliosc who stand for an early date for 
Mainikkava4agar may argue that as Buddhists continued to flourish in South 
India up to the fourteenth century ad after the coming of Buddhism 
M&)ikka\ia«agar must be taken to have preceded that age and follmved that 
of the Sangam poets who know only of Vedic religion and indigenous cults 
but nothing of Buddhism or Jainism We should not also lose sight of 
A^oka s claim to have sent missionaries of the faith to South India to preach 
the Dhamma there, though of the practical results of these missions we have 
no definite knowledge 

Appir makes several references to Buddhists^ but two of them deserve 
particular notice as in both they are mentioned along with the Jamas and 
another ^ect called Kundar In the hymn on TiruttunitU (IV 42) we read 
m V 9 


Kundare Samaijar Buddhar kufiyanySdu ninru 
kaijdade karuduvargaf kaiutteitnadolimm nlrga] 

I e have no regard for the faith of the ignorant Kuijdas Jamas and Baud 
dhas who take account only of what they see— a dig at the philosophical 
position of the sects which accept only pratyaksa (with anumana) as pra 
nuna Again m the hymn on Tininagai Karonam (VI 22) we have m 


manaituranda vallamapar tanga| poyyum 
manburaikkum manakkundar tangaj poyyum 
iinai podinda avarattar tangal poyyum 
mesTcnru karudade poda nefije 

■ e -O inWIiBent mind do n ot lake- lor tralh the falsehood of the hardy 

e ^ ^ 2®’ 316 317 aod 339 of the 

Saiva biaahunta maha?amajani edition (1941) 
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Jamas who have abandoned their homes or the falsehood of the boastful 
minded Kundar, or the falsehood of those (Buddhists) who cover their 
limbs uith civara (monk’s robes)’ 

Now who are the Kundar who seem to figure as a third sect by the side 
of the Jamas and the Buddhists in both these passages ’ I am not able to 
ansv-er this question with any confidence One suggestion that occurred to 
m> friend Mr Vaiyapuri Pillai Reader in Tamil (Madras), with whom I 
discussed this question may be mentioned here though no finality can attach 
fo it until manuscript authority is forthcoming m support It is this In 
first two lines of the last citation given above from Appar, it seems 
probable that the amanar who renounced family life are contrasted with 
luindar who hang on to it, and if this surmise is accepted a slight emenda 
bon of the text will be seen to support the view , — instead of rnanakkimdar 
we have only to read matmk ktouiar, (kundnr living in their own homes) 
mid the phrase will be a perfect contrast to manat turanda amanar of the 
preceding line. The Kundar would be the laity among the Jamas And 
seems to get some support from the phrase once employed by Nambi 
Nambi (end of tenth century a d ) in whose works there are found 
requent references to the Kundar That phrase is amanana van kundar* 

* ® the strong Kundar who are Jamas which shows that the Kundas were a 
swtion among them But one is not sure how far Nambi who came long 
® Appar’s date may be taken to represent the correct position regarding 
ese sects and sub sects And to make matters worse, there is another te.xt 
® the same author in his Tuuvondadi (v 28) which reads uri ka\p partta 
^k kundar le Uie Kundar with slings in hand and heads made bald by the 
air being plucked — showing thus that Kundar are here identified with Jama 
monks But if the Kundar were identical with Jama ascetics it is very diffi 
cult to account for the wa> in which Appar mentions them separately from 
t le «amanas m the passages cited above 

There is one other reference to Kundar and this is from Jftanasam 
3ndar, which seems to suggest that Kundar were the Jamas who wore robes 
opposed to those who did not It occurs in the hjTrm on KJJait Tiruk 
^ttup palli (T 5, 10) 


on tUN’ar-ar tugil adai mey portluca kolamai yunde jniraikkun 
kuijdargalod araik kuraiyillar kuru'adanguoamalla kandir 
•c Know ye that there is no good in the words of tho^ who ha\e no 
clothes on ihcir waist* and of die Kundar who coser their bodies with clothe* 
coloured with bnght red ochre and cat their meal m the forenoon.* Here 
Kundar are said to co\er ihemscIvTS with red robes unlike the naked Jamas ; 
the Svetambara Jam monks though their name means ‘ white-robed arc seen 


4 Aludmya Pillatyar T^rukkolotnhok^fii \ 8 

4a 
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today v.canng the orangc-coloufed robes used by monks of other persua 
sions , and i! this practice may be assumed to liavc prevailed in the days of 
Sambandar this passage should be taken to mention two schools of Jamas 
otherwise the kundar of this text must be taken to be Buddhists One ex 
planation of the word Kui>dar 1 ha\e heard ma> also be noted here Kundu 
means a depth or hollow* and hence Ivun^an means a man of low character 
a heretic But this explanation of the term as a word of abuse which seems 
to be followed m Tamil Lexicon also docs not by any means constitute a 
satisfactory account of the question raised b> the references cited aboie 
about Kundar This discussion which has to be left in this unsatisfactory 
state shows how little wc know definitely and even Nambi Aijdar Nambi 
knew of the details of sectarian history which loomed large m the eyes of 
contemporaries 

Departmg a little from the chronological order we shall take up the 
references to Buddhists in Sundaramurtti next There are quite a number 
of such references* in which they are called Therar SaUayar and so on but 
only one of them is of sufficient general interest for being noticed here In 
V 10 m the Devaram on Tiru vaUcoh puttur we have the phrase trundun 
teroTum mmun Samauum le the Buddhas who cat their meal seated and 
the Jamas who do so standing This distinction between the adherents of 
the two faiths known to the Tamil Saiva canon does not seem to occur 
anywhere else and being unable to say how far this distinction is true to 
facts and if so what the point of the contrast is I must leave these things 
to be explained by scholars who have better knowledge of the subject 

Before leaving Sundaramurtti I should like to cite one verse from him 
which though It does not bear on the Buddhists but relates to the Jams 
is still of great general interest as an index to the attitude of intense hosti 
Iity to the heretical sects taken up by the Saiva saints of the day The 
very presence of the viharas and p^lhs some of which are known to have 
been m a very flourishing condition was an imtation to the Saivas and the 
following verse is strongly reminiscent of the things they saw and heard and 
did not like The ver^e is No 9 in the hymn called Namakkadigal-^fiiy^ 
adigal I e The God who is our Lord It reads 

Namananandiyun Karumaviranun l>ammasenanum ennvar 
Kumapa mamalatk kunnipol ninju tangal kuraiyonnnrije 
*^301303 nanaija ftaija ncmam enjxidi yaraiyum nanala 
amaijaraj pahppudaiyaro namakkadigal-asiya vadigaL 
1 e Is our Lord God to be touched by reproaches from these Jamas who 
are lost to all sense of shame vw Namananandi Karumavira Darumasena 
and the rest of them who stand erect with no clothes on their bodies like 


5 pp 17 71 III 114 131 26S of the Saii'astddhanta ^fahasamajam edition 
(1935) 
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'ome foul smelling hillock and mutter (unmeaning formulae sounding like) 
fiamaija nanaija nana nonam ’ ’ This precious verse is a ojncentrated expres 
Sion of the intolerance of the age which forms the subject of this paper, an 
age which offers one of the few stnking exceptions to the easy going tolerance 
bordering on indifference that has been the general rule through the ages m 
all India But the Jamas and Buddhists seem to have risen equal to the 
occasion and in their turn reciprocated the hatred directed towards them 
Sambandar refers to the Jains' intolerance of Saivas in rather strong terms , 
m III 108 V 8 (Madura) he says 

rurru meniyarayinar melurta 
kSrruk kollavum nilla amanar 

* e the Jams who would not even stand in the direction of the wind that has 
touched the bodies of persons wearing the holy ashes (Saivas) 

Jnanasambandar was indeed the purest and the greatest of the Deva 
ram trio Unlike his elder contemporary Appar, he was no Jam turned 
^iva and had no past to look back on with remorse Unlike SundaramOrtti 
whose youth was dazzled by the full lustre of woman s love and whose love 
affairs on occasions entangled even the deity he worshipped, Jffanasambandar 
was the joyous recipient of the highest knowledge while yet he was but a 
child, and an utter stranger to sex life Sambandar has been best known 
to legend and history as the opponent of Jainism and the scene of his most 
remarkable achievements against that religion was the court of the Mndyan 
ruler of Madura on the banks of the Vaigai river On his return to the Cola 
country after his victory against the Jamas he had to meet and overcome 
the opposition of Buddhists and this episode in Sambandar’s life is not so 
well known as his great encounter with the Jains of the PSndyan kingdom 
The references to Buddhists m Sambandar s hymns are numerous, and 
be speaks of their dress mode of life, and their doctrines, of their denial of 
the authority of the Veda and the efficacy of sacrifice, and of their allegiance 
to the Bodhi tree and the Tnpitaka All these references have been collected 
and carefully indexed together with th(^ on the Jams by my friend Mr 
Balasubramania Mudahyar*. and there is no need to cite these texts here 
We may therefore turn to a consideration of Sambandar's contest with the 
Buddhists m some detail 

Before we enter on this task some mdication may be gi\cn of the 
sources of our knowledge of the inadent and their relative importance 
Sundaramurtti s celebrated hymn known as TxTuUon4al toioi, (Groups of 
Sacred Devotees) is the starting point of the hagiology of Tamil Saivnsm , 

6 pp 6060 of the Saira Siddhanta Mahasantajam edition of Samban^f’ 
De\-aniin {1«137> This md« appears m the wrond edition and not ^ 

but e\en the serond edition ha* zone out of pnnt. and it n to be hoped that it 
»ill be repnnted when conditions allow of its being done 
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by iti naturc it is notliinc more than an almost bare mention ol the names 
of the dciotcts nith no details nhatner of their Iiecs and achieiemcnts 
which, however must have been matterii of common knowledge among the 
votanes of Saitism when the hymn was composed The traditions are re 
corded in a little more detail some two centuries later bj Narabi Anijar 
Nambi in his TirulloiKftjr tirmandadt and other works some of which will 
be mentioned presently Nambi then marks the second stage in the literary 
tradition when we are vouclisafcd some details of the ancient oral tradition 
The third and definitive stage in this development is reached in Sekkilars 
Timttondar puTdtiam also known as Ptjiya purduam twelfth century The 
nature of this great work and the circumstances of its composition have been 
outlined by me in the chapter on Literature in my work The Colas and need 
not be reproduced here , we may note however, that in this extensive puiana 
which has found a place in the Sana canon from the date of its composition 
we have the most complete record of the traditional lives of the Saints of 
Saivism Being the work of a devout believer in the faith we find miracles 
recor o in it si e by side with the commonplace occurrences of every day 
life with equal seriousness and good faith I have thought it best to let 
such a work speak for itself, and hence, all the verses in which SSJolar has 
described Sambandars contest with the Buddhists are presented here in 
translation and a few comments offered to enable the reader to follow the 


The translation of the thirty odd verses of SJkkilar has been found by 
no rneans an easy job , the diction is prolix and often obscure . and the 
translation now offered might never have been made but for the alacrity 
wi vv 1 C my fnend Mr P N Appuswami undertook to make a draft 
translation which could be treated as I hked alter it was placed in my 
Hands and I am very grateful to him lor his generous aid The draft was 
decked and revised with all possible care with the assistance of Mr S 
varyapuri Pillai given with equal readiness But under the circumstances 
1 have stated no responsibility should attach to my collaborators for any 
shortcomings readeis may discover but only for the merits in it if any 

a ^ 1 ™ disputation between Sambandar 

^ the Buddhists The account of Sambandars life m Nambi Andar 
Nambi srirartaudu, T„uvaadad, does not contain any reference to tins ,n 
cidcnt But in his other works on the life of the Saint which are no fewer 
than SIX m number' Nambi repeatedly uses expressions which are clear re- 


7 Aluijaiya Pi]Jaiyar Tirurandadi 

A]udaj>’a Rllaiyar Tjniccnjjhai Vinittam 
Alu^iya Pillajyar Tirainumma?>iliJco''ai 
AJu^ija ftllaij-ar T5m\ulamabi 
AIuda]>’a Pillaiyar Tiru3d«alamb3K8«n 
AIw}ai>-a RlJai>-ar Tinittogai 
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ferences to this disputation and once refers to an incident m the encounter 
which figures again with some variations in the longer account of Sekkilars 
purajiam. Nambi repeatedly applies to Sambandar terms like para mala 
kolart (Lion to enemy faiths) aruhasam (thunderbolt to the Arhats) Kun 
(l{isotn (thunderbolt to the Kundas) and so on The specific and unmis 
takable reference to an incident in the dispute with the Buddhists occurs in 
Alutjatya PillaiyoT Tiruttogai 11 19 21 which read 

ner vanda 

puttan talaiyaip puvimer puraluvitta 
vittagap padal vi)ambinan 

1 e he uttered the magic song which caused the head of the opposing Bud 
dhist to roll on the ground Judging from this cryptic reference Sambandar 
niust be taken to have composed and recited some song in the course of his 
disputation with his Buddhist opponent, and as a result the opponent s head 
was severed from the body and rolled on the ground We shall see from 
what follows that this miracle is attributed by sekkilar not to Sambandar 
himself as Nambi does but to a devotee of his who after demonstrating 
his superiority against one set of opponents by this miracle met a second 
Mrty of Buddhists under another leader and had a long drawn logical argu 
inent with them which is reviewed at some length by Sekkijar and as a re- 
sult of which the Buddhists acknowledged the superiority of ^ivism and 
turned Saivas 

We shall now trace the story in the words of Sekkilar — (the numbers 
Within the brackets are those of the verses in the Sambandar Puranam) 

896 Followed by a great concourse of holy seTants of the Lord 
peerless in their goodness he on whose chest lay the triple thread came to 
the land made fertile by the Knven Adored by devotees and atizens he 
Visited every temple dedicated to Him who wears snakes as ornaments He 
offered worship at Tirukkalar the city of maiden ramparts and sang of 
Fata'pccaram which belongs to Him whose throat is adorned by the black 
stain and bowing down he offered worship to all other cities en route and 
reached MuUivaykkarai 

897 Carrying the sandal the eaglewood and the teak which grew 
upon the hills and beanng mountainous piles of bowers which bees hummed 
around and nsing to a great height the river became so swollen by the 
f^ood and the waves rose so high that men dared not cross it Because the 
^rgepole thrust against the ri\er bed could not stnke bottom the boatmen 
of the ri\er left the boat deserted on the shore. That noble of Kaurjiya 
clan versed m the arts saw it there, and came to that shore gracing it with 
his presence ^Vhlle he stood thus. 

898 He saw on tlie fn>P<»ite shore Tirukollamputur where resided 
the Lord of th gods Ihs pure Ivnrt yearned to go thither and bow down 
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m worship Since the shore was deserted with none to ferry the boat across 
the chieftain of Sanbat with eager haste untied the boat, and got the ser 
vants of the Lord on board and with the might of his tongue for a barge- 
pole, he stood upon the deck, and with feeling sang of the Lord the hymn 
beginning kottam (Costus root) 

899 By the grace of Him who drank the poison in order that the 
gods may live the boat was propelled on and on and moved across the 
river and reached Kallamputur the aty of the Lord whose looks are like 
red gold When the boat had reached the other shore he who in his in 
fancy was on Knowledge fed alighted with the faithful servants of the Lord 
to boW down to Lord Siva and with delight walked up to the gates of the 
temple of Him who is fond of fresh blossoms of fragrant Konrai (Indian 
laburnum) 

This miraculous crossing of the stream from MullivaykHarai to Kojlam 
putur on the opposite shore is mentioned a number of times by Nambi 
Andar Nambi m his works on Sambandar to which reference has been made 
above To continue Sakkilars narration 

900 He prostrated m worship m front of the lofty upstanding tower 
and entering with the crowd of the peerless servants of the Lord he circum 
ambulated the temple which shone bright He stood with head bowed down 
in the sacred presence of the moon crested Lord and reverently extolled Him 
t us O Immutable One O Lord who shewedst me Thy grace by propell 

the boat upon the river ' O Thou who wearest snakes for jewels » 0 
Turee eyed one and pure who wearest as a shawl the flayed skin of the 
elephant ’ 

901 In the days when he dwelt there ever coming out of the temple 
after singing paeons of praise he desired to prostrate in worship before the 
Lord whose hymnal decades were unconsumed by fire at the disputation with 
the heretical Jains held m the presence of the Papdya Obtaining His grace 
m abundant measure he departed thence and prostraUng in worship before 
the ciUes he had visited earlier surrounded by those who love the Lord he 
rrached Tinin^Haiu praised of the four quarters and went to the temple 
of the Lord of the land 

M2 There while the ever holy servants of the Lord surrounded him 
on an sides he descended from the pearl palanquin and bowing before the 
glorious ^d holy gates entered in He went round the temple of the Lord 
who on His crest wears the moon and approaching nigh with delight m 
his heart and clasping in worship his flower soft hands he prostrated before 
Him and in praise of the graaous Lord sang the hymn beginning P^tfega 
tntlla4t (The soft ankled foot) with tears *itreaming from his eyes. 

90G At the disputation which the Jams held in the presence of the 
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Pairfya Thou didst preserve the freshness of the palm * 

the fire Thou abidest as a fnend within ray heart and >et ^ 

m Alavay too -How is all this O my Father ’ Thus praising Hiin n 
again and laying on Him a garland of Tamil song he dw e 
the sweet natured servants of the Lord And then bowing own in 
to NaHam the chief of Sanbai went forth for worship in the ot er c 
904 Then he went to Timtte]icoen glistening in splendour 
praising the Lord Siva he reached Bodimangai where live e 
'Enorant of the true faith Knowing this full well the Saivas (fo o 
Sambandar) sounded their conches and brass trumpets an man 
n^Uiical instruments and raised a din like unto a surging sea an 
blew shrill clarions at who^ sound the earth rejoiced and upon p 
they blew to proclaim He has come— he who is like a devounng 
the other faiths ’ 

Bodimangai was a Bauddha settlement on the way from 
Tinikkadavur It may be the same as Bodimangalam a hamlet ol 
datWiali in the Mayavaram Taluk Buddha images have been recovered 
this neighbourhood in recent years* But we may note here that ^dim^ 
ESI Was an exclusive colony ol Buddhists and because o t is « 

Mowers of Sambandar deliberately draw the attention of the , 

Bodimangai to the presence of the Saiva saint by the noises they "'O'" 

Ms challenge them to a contest This challenge to what was apparently 
‘tfong centre of Buddhism m the Tamil country in those days cou 
"Oil be Ignored by the Bauddhas We should remember that the wh^e o 
this account comes to us from the side of the victors in the oon “ 
followed but if we allow for the natural likes and dislikes of e 
of the account the substratum of truth is not very hard to get n 
^ how the Buddhists reacted to the challenge 

905 • When the mean minded Sakkiyas learnt ol his arrival they 

Eathcred together and being greatly bewildered by the envy P™™™ 

^hcir hearts by the noisy shouts of the servants of the Lord nnd y 
swelling sounds ot the trumpets which went forth to welcome t ^ ' 

Pugali when he came and graciously entered upon their outskirts ‘hW 
to their Buddha Nandi and to the other learned Tlieras and angn y 
od them (of this) 

90G When their hot and angry words and the rising ^und o^e 
fnimpets blown in front ot the Du me Child and tim loud and J s 
of the servants ot the Lord thronging .here entered his cam ^ 
arrow n great Imtred swclkd up in Buddha Naud. s heart. He rose in anger 

-a , owe mce wterenee 1» Mr K It 

'•akalstama AiJ-ar ot mdukotlah 
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Note tliat in this account Sambandar who is present throughout and 
whose permission is sought by the ^uas for everything that they do, takes 
no direct part in the argumentation and leaves this to his favourite disciple, 
who starts by asking Sariputta to state his creed Sariputta's answer fol* 
lows the usual Theravada position regarding the Buddha his Enlightenment 
and the nature of release 

915 In all the Kalpas where everything is bom dies and goes 
tlirough many a transformation and thus every moment is constantly under 
going a change, He performed well Charity which is glorious. Penance and 
Meditation which seeks to be alone, and thereby achieved the Eternal and 
heavenly Mukti, inseparate from Knowledge, which is spoken of m the 
Holy Books , He who proclaimed the Dharma so that all diverse Beings 
may be saved and be redeemed — He is the supreme Lord whom we worship’ 

916 As Sariputta spoke thus, that distinguished dLvotee who had 
performed severe penances went up to him and said ‘ Well, then, what w 
this Mukti of yours which you assert your Lord has achieved ’ ’ Whereupon 
the Pitaka scholar replied ‘Constant Uravam (Form) VIdanai (feeling)i 
Kunppu (Perception), Seykai (latent tendencies to action) and the true 
JnSnam (Intellect) are the five elements which together form the sk'andha 
(body) , their annihilation is Mukti ’ ' 

The objection raised by the &iiva protagonist to this view is well known 
to have engaged Buddhist writers for long and turns on the difficulty of 
reconciling the denial of the soul and the life after death postulated by the 
doctrine of Karma It takes the form here of questioning tiie continued 
existence of the Buddha after his death and his capacity to receive and 
reward the worship offered to him by his devotees As Keith has pointed 
out 8 ‘ The problem of the continued existence of the Tathagata after death 
IS m the ultimate issue the same as the problem of the existence of a true 
self , if such exists, then the enlightened one must necessarily, as the highest 
product of the world be the po'se^r of such a self' 

The Buddha never answered these questions fully and relegated them to 
the region of mdetemnnates But the relation of the diseiple to the Buddha 
,s of a very peculiar character, and does need quite a lot of ejplanation 
It can be taken m fact to be nothing more than the natural rcvercnch in 
spired by the memory of a noble path finder, and before proceeding to the 
details of the discussion that follow m Sekkiiar s account it may be useful 
for the reader to pursue the following summary by Keith of a discussion of 
the very problem debated here which ocenm m the Milmdapanha 'A 
question of importance' «aj-s Keith”, 'is presented by the attitude of the 


9 Buddhist Phhsephy pp 61 2 

10 Keith, op at . PP 210-Jf 
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f^UUndapatiha to the difficult problem of the efficacy of gifts to the Buddha 
The issue is clear , the Buddha is absolutely departed , neither in life nor 
yet more m death can he accept gifts , if there be no recipient how can 
homage to him avail But Nagasena insists on the jnent of acts of homage 
and seeks to explain this quality by similes , if a great fire goes out, men 
kindle one for themselves so men by erecting a shrine do homage to the 
supreme God under the form of the jewel treasure of his wisdom and win 
rebirth as a man or god, as even release Seed sown on the earth grows 
into trees though the earth is unconscious Diseases come to men witliout 
their consent from former evil deeds , hence it follows that a good deed 
must bear fruit apart from consent just as ill deeds done to a saint bring 
retribution without his desire ’ 

Another point that comes up for discussion between Sanputta and the 
Saiva protagonist is the omnisaence of the Buddha , the Buddhist canon 
“ntams many toages which affirm the omniscience of the Buddha, but 
he does not reveal everything but only ‘what redounds to the benefit of 
Jhan desirous of salvation both as regards the past, the present and the 
uture He knows whatever throughout the world is discerned striven or 
accomplished or devised by gods or men , all that he spoke between his 
enlightenment and his passing away was true , as he does according to Jus 
^°rd and his word is according to his going he is styled Taihagata ” ® 

[5 reUcent on many issues ‘ not merely because knowledge of these matters 
not tend to Nirvana but because men hold various opinions regarding 
them 

n somewhat lengthy explanation of the points at i«sue and the 

nddhist position regarding them the rest of sekkilar s account may be given 
'^'thout further comment 

‘ The devotee who heard this speech repeated his words and 
“ming to him asked, ‘ If all the five skandhas including the supporting 
annihilated altogether, then how can you say * The Lord is hae , 
f J '"haras and fashion tall images of him for worship and celebrate 

ivals m his honour ’ Who is he that receives all tins worship ’ Answer 
And he replied , 

(jy 'Freed from this Karmic body made up of the fi\e skandMs, 

^rd has become merged m Mukti Whereto the devotee said * The 
CQ ^ °^Sans namely the eye and others being ab-=ent he could have no 
y (at all) , which he refuted saying 'Just as when a person is 

those who abu'e him and dance upon his person- o 
off-, fniits of their deeds similarly may not Good result to those w o 
:::^^'crent worship (to our Lord) 


Keith 
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and going forth with a congregation of Thcras around him angril> spoke 
thus Is It not seemly that you should blow upon the trumpets of \ictory 
only after defeating us m di«putation’ 

Endently there was i vihara m Bodimangai with man> learned thcras 
in It and a number of other monks not so learned In the first stage of the 
contest Buddha Nandi figures as the leader on the Buddhist side and takes 
up the challenge. He offers to meet the 3ai\as in a disputation and 
their noises as unseemly in persons who ha\c as jet no victory of their own 
to celebrate This irritates the Sanas and thej report the occurrence to 
Sambandar 


907 When Buddha Nandi surrounded by groups of Buddhists on 
all sides forbade the blowing of the truly victorious trumpets in the graciou' 
presence of that incomparably wise and holy man the Lords devotees rose 
up m indignation and glared in anger thinking If we should forbear and 
do not cut them down for this act of theirs the heretics’*^position will be- 
come strong* they approached him who sat like a jewel upon the palanquin 
set with rows of pearls and making due obeisance told him of the occur 
rence and stood waiting 


«n. ^ strange welcome m the place we are visiting ' 

n doctrines are set forth in argument in a definitive manner by 

BuWha Nandi we shaU know the falsity of his propositions said the chief 
ot mgali But the devotee who wrote dowm the noble hjmnal decads as 
ey were uttered cried out in impatience By the might of the holy word 
thunderbolt faU with a roar and knock the head of 
the Bauddha off and roll it down 


Ti ^ omnipotent martra which like a thunderbolt destroys 

f fK ^ to the spread of the commandments enjoined for those of the 
buU banner the<e words uttered by that holy 
ruthful servant of the Lord sundered and blew into fragments the head 
and trunk of the Buddhist who came seeking victory m wordy disputaUon 
iner^t the gathenng of the Buddhists was thrown into utter confusion 
and being thoroughly fnghtened it fled precipitately 

VS s®'" the plight of the Buddhi«t« 

of Burirth ® ""th words as weapons cut asunder the head of trunk 

humblt f disputation they went and 

Z SJ t V the obstacle m our way is preordained 

^Lel ^ "h "hereupon the, r shouts reached up to 


rfh, Sambandar is patient and offers to meet Bud 

dha Nandi when he has suited his doctrines but a derotce of h.s is im 
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patient, he utters a curse against Buddha Nandi, and that acts immediately , 
Buddha Nandi dies, and there is confusion in the Buddhist camp Samban 
dar for his part, when he secs what has happened, more or less ratifies the 
action of his devotee on the score of predestination We have seen that in 
Nambi’s account, the loss of the Bauddha’s life was brought about by a 

of Sambandar himself , Sekkilar evidently felt that such a method of 
controversy should not be attributed to the great saint and modified the 
story Nambi’s account knows nothing of what follows , but he did not set 
out like Sekkilar to give a full fledged biography of the saint Their first 
shock of surprise over, the Buddhists rallied agam under the leadership of 
Sanputta, an eminent divine learned in the ptfakas, and he began, under 
proper safeguards against magic and trickery, a disputation also with the 
devotee of Sambandar who had caused the death of Buddha Nandi Here 
•s Sekkilar's summarj' of the arguments urged on both sides 

Sll " All those Buddhists who in fnght had fled afar were wonder 
struck, but soon they gathered again and thought m their bewilderment ' Is 
this trickery or is this an instance of the might of their Saiva truth ’ ’ They 
Without resorting to downright sorcery, will you agree to meet us to 
^scuss religious doctrines ’ ’ So saying they came back with the eminent 
Snputta him^lf at their head 


912 "Graciously listening to their statement, the Victorious Lion of 
^hbai felt in his heart ' This is well , and rejoicing greatly, he hurried 
Orth Descending from his palanquin of white pearl he ascended the 
pillared hall of another choultry and was graciously seated among long rows 
0 Saivites And then he said * Invite hither the Buddhists who have 


, whereupon those who stood m his gracious presence went forth 
nng the commands of that chieftain of Pugah 


913 "Those who went out thus came to the congregation of Theras 
said * That victorious and youthful tusker of ours, the Lord of &uj- 
• who has sailed across the sea of Vcdic Knowledge, and is a pnnee of 
pro laents m the three branches of Tamil is well pleased to invite you to 
speak out the doctnnes of the creed which you have been proclaiming So 
^urrj Up Thereupon Sariputta accompanied by other heretical Buddhists 
equal eminence came thither in front of the pillared hall of the choultrj' 

hall they reached there, the Divine Child stood m that pillared 

who Buddhists cIo«^» by his side Then tliat incomparable friend 

blow fragments the big head of the Bauddha who forbade the 

^ of the sacred trumpet, worshipped at the feet of the chiefuim of 
to Sv* renown is ever expanding, and, by his graoous leave, he said 

loo us who >-our Lord is and what your creed’ Then he 

uok up the challenge and said in rcpl> ", 
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Note that m this account Sambandar who is present throughout and 
whose permission is sought by the Saivas for everything that they do, takes 
no direct part in the argumentation and Jeaves this to his favourite disaple, 
who starts by asking Sariputta to state his creed Sanputta’s answer fo! 
lows the usual Theravada position regarding the Buddha, his Enlightenment 
and the nature of release 


915 “ ‘ In all the Kalpas where everything is born dies, and goes 
tJirough many a transformation and thus every moment is constantly under 
going a change, He performed well Chanty which is glorious. Penance and 
Meditation which seeks to be alone, and thereby achieved the Eternal and 
heavenly Mukti, inseparate from Knowledge, which is spoken of in the 
Holy Books, He who proclaimed the Dharma so that all diverse Beings 
may be saved and be redeemed — He is the supreme Lord whom we worship 

916 “As Sariputta spoke thus, that distinguished duvotee who had 
performed severe penances, went up to him and said • ' Well then, what is 
this MukU of yours which you assert your Lord has achieved ’ ’ Whereupon 
the Pitaka scholar replied. ‘Constant Uruvam (Form) Vedanai (feeling). 
Kurippu (Perception). Seykai (latent tendencies to action) and the true 
Jflfinam (Intellect) are the five elements which together form the sk-andha 
(body) their annihilation is Mukti”' 


The objection raised by the Saiva protagonist to this view is well known 
to have engaged Buddhist writers for long and turns on the difficulty of 
reconahng the denial of the soul and the life after death postulated by the 
doctrine of Karma It takes the form here of quesUoning the continued 
existence of the Buddha after his death and his capacity to receive and 
reward the worship offered to him by his devotees As Keith has pointed 
out 9 The problem of the continued existence of the Tathagata after death 
IS m the ultimate issue the same as the problem of the existence of a true 
se , if such exists, then the enlightened one must necessarily, as the highest 
product of the world, be the possessor of such a self ’ 


The Buddha never answered these questions fully and relegated them to 
the region of indeterminates But the relation of the disciple to the Buddha 
u ° peculiar character, and does need quite a lot of explanation 

K ^ nothing more than the natural reverenct m 

Hp»!i 1 # memory of a noble path finder, and before proceeding to the 

fTlu ^'scussion that follow m fekkiiars account, it may be useful 

fh^. pursue the following summary by Keith of a discussion of 

miMt.n ^ debated here which occurs in the Mtlmdapofika ^ 

question of im portance’ «ajs Kcilh«9. ‘is presented by the attitude of the 

Pfttlosophy pp 61 2 
10 Kcnh ep (II , pp 210-11 
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Hihmlapa!iha to the difficult problem of the efficacy of gifts to the Buddha 
The issue is clear ; the Buddha is absolutely departed , neither in life, nor 
iet more in death can he accept gifts , if there be no recipient, how can 
homage to him avail’ But Nagasena insists on the merit of acts of homage 
and seeks to explain this quality by similes , if a great fire goes out, men 
kindle one tor themseKcs , so men by erecting a shrine do homage to the 
supreme God under the form of the jewel treasure of his wisdom and win 
rebirth as a man or god, as even release Seed sown on the earth grows 
Into trees, though the earth is unconscious Diseases come to men without 
their consent from former evi! deeds , hence, it follows that a good dee 
must bear fruit apart from consent, just as ill deeds done to a saint bring 
retribution without his desire ’ 

Another point that comes up for discussion between Sanputta and the 
Saiva protagonist is the omniscience of the Buddha , the Buddhist canon 
contains many i^assages which affirm the omniscience of the Buddha , but 
he does not reveal everything, but only ‘what redounds to the benefit o 
man desirous of salvation both as regards the past, the present and the 
future He knows whatever throughout the world is discerned striven for 
sccomphshed, or devised by gods or men , all that he spoke between is 
^iihghtenment and his passing away was true , as he does according to his 
Word and his word is according to his going he is styled Tathagata He 
IS reticent on many issues ' not merely because knowledge of these matters 
does not tend to Nirvaina, but because men hold various opinions regarding 
them’ 

After this somewhat lengthy explanation of the points at I'sue and the 
Buddhist position regarding them the rest of §ekki]ar s account may be given 
Without further comment 

917 “ The devotee who heard this speech repeated his words and 
tummg to him asked, If all the five skandhas including the supporting 
Jnana be annihilated altogether, then how can you say ‘ The Lord is here , 
and build viharas and fashion tall images of him for worship and celebrate 
festivals m his honour ’ Who is he that receives all this worship ’ Answer 
pray ’ And he replied 

918 ‘ ‘Freed from this Karmic body made up of the five skandhas, 
®ur Lord has become merged in Mukti Whereto the devotee said The 
sensory organs namely the eye and others being ab«ent he could have no 
consciousness (at all)’ , which he refuted saying ‘Just as when a person is 
unconscious m sleep, tho«e who abu^e him and dance upon his person, do 

the fruits of their deeds, similarly may not Good result to those who 
offer reverent worship (to our Lord) 


II Keith o/> r»r p 44 
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919 "That de\otec graciously listened to these words and said, 
* When he who receives continuously many an adoration can neither accept 
It nor reject it, then surely he cannot be said to ha\e received it’ To 
which the other replies . ‘ When a person, neither accepting nor yet re 
jecting whatever is presented before him, is immersed in deep slumber— if 
one should kill him in anger, would it not lead to loss of his sweet life and 
constitute murder ’ Even so will worship touch our Lord ’ 

920 “ * Does it reach him thus ‘ ' exclaimed he ‘ As in the case of the 
sleeping man of your analogy, you postulate that your I-ord is possessed of 
all the organs of sense and of life If so then the annihilation of the five 
skandhas ceases to be true , and it is clear that He could not have attained 
changeless Mukti Further if, among the five skandhas Intellect (arivu) 
IS destroyed, Bliss cannot be assoaated with Mukti ' 

921 ‘ When he heard this speech he had no answer , and stood deeply 
concerned that even His Lord s mukti should have come to naught Wide 
he stood thus that devotee of him wlio was like the nectar of the ocean of 
Knowledge (Sambandar) faced him and said ‘You spoke an untruth 
when you said that he attained to Mukti You said also that he long ago 
knew all things and proclaimed them long ago , how could he have Known 
everything ’ This too is an untruth Still speak out let us see ’ 

922 ‘ ‘ Knowledge is twofold, general and particular The first is to 
know that a thing is a tree , to know which is which among tlie trees is 
knowledge of the particular kind Thus also among all other things which 
are limitless Whether you heap the faggots of wood you have gathered in 
a pile or whether you place the hacked pieces separate each distinct from 
the other, yet a consuming sprout of fire does seize upon them and bum 
them, even so does the Ancient One reveal everything both m the mass and 
in detail ’ 

923^ “To the Bauddha who set forth this argument that devotee re 
plied ‘ You mentioned the fire as an analogy to Knowledge Now Know 
ledge has no form at all , while the fire that you spoke of has a form as you 
know While your Lord, you say, can visualise not merely the present but 
also the past and future together, yet the raging fire can bum only what is 
put in It in the present and cannot touch (anything) m the unseen times 
(Past and Future) 

924 ‘“Therefore your statement that your Lord is omnisaent fares 
exactly like your statement about his Mukti And the precepts revealed 
through this Knowledge are faulty too' Tims graciously did he tell him in 
an acceptable manner Whereat the Bauddha having no argument in reply, 
was defeated Having thus graciously vanquished him, that devotee bowed 
down at the lo*us feet of the chieftain of Pugah and all the Buddhists gave 
up their creed , and humbly fell prostrate. 
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When that devotee m his wisdom had shown by logical argu 
nient the untrue nature of the doctrines they held he, who knew the subs 
^ce of the glorious limitless Vedas and of the Agamas and of all the other 
Eisciously plea^ to speak to the dull witted (Bauddhas) saying 
Nothing IS true but SaiMsm Thereupon the Buddhists heartily accepted 
't and approaching the holy Brahmin of Sanbai laid themselves low at his 
feet 

92G On that day the gracious look of the Pnnee of the Kauoiya 
f^l upon them and so their ignorance disappeared Then they humbly 
’^ed dowTi before him and falling prostrate got up again and became 
And everywhere flowers rained in torrents Tlie Prince of Sapbai 
^ graciously revealed to them the truth that all things stationary and 
^oving are but manifestations of Siva Thereafter going forth thence to 

® P at the holy cities of Lord Siva he reached the outskirts of Tiruk 
*^3vavur • 

^ Analogy fills an important role m this disputation as m that of Naga 
of summarised above but the present account is that 

in h ^der meant to celebrate the victory of Saivism as often happens 
dha °dly one side of the story before us What the Baud 

India felt and said on their side we have no means of know 
ParatpJk nfso remember thi»— that as the account of Sekkifar is se 
ed by four to five centuries from the date of the occurrences it narrates 
all tlwt ^^ddion m such matters is apt to distort events considerably 
^n take for certain is the general fact that Jnanasambandar up 
n^unt Saivism not only as against the Jamas of the Pandyan 

acceoMh against the Buddhists of the Coja rajya We may also 

ilays 1 of Theravada Buddhists in considerable numbers m those 

^ nth India a fact even otherwise nttested 


S 
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919 “ That devotee graciously bstened to these words and said , 
‘ When he who receives continuously many an adoration can neither accept 
it nor reject it, then surely he cannot be said to have received it’ To 
which the other replies ‘ When a person, neither accepting nor yet re 
jecting whatever is presented before him, is immersed in deep slumber — if 
one should kill him in anger, would it not lead to loss of his sweet life and 
constitute murder’ Even so will worship touch our Lord' 

920 “ ‘ Does it reach him thus ' ' exclaimed he ‘ As m the case of the 
sleeping man of your analogy, you postulate that your Lord is possessed of 
all the organs of sense and of life If so then the annihilation of the five 
skandhas ceases to be true , and it is clear that He could not have attained 
changeless Mukti Further if, among the five skandhas Intellect (arivu) 
IS destroyed Bliss cannot be assoaated with Mukti 

921 ‘ When he heard this speech he had no answer , and stood deeply 
concerned that even His Lord s mukti should have come to naught While 
he stood thus that devotee of him who was like the nectar of the ocean of 
Knowledge (Sambandar) faced him and said ‘ You spoke an untmth 
when you said that he attained to Mukti You said a1^ that he long ago 
knew all things and proclaimed them long ago , how could he have known 
everything’ This too is an untruth Still speak out let us see’ 

922 " • Knowledge is twofold, general and particular The first is to 
know that a thing is a tree , to know which is which among the trees is 
knowledge of the particular kind Thus also among all other things which 
are limitless Whether you heap the faggots of wood you have gathered m 
a pile, or whether you place the hacked pieces separate each distinct from 
the other, yet a consuming sprout of fire do^ seize upon them and bum 
them, even so does the Ancient One reveal everything both m the mass and 
in detail ' 

923 " To the Bauddha, who set forth this argument that devotee re- 
plied ‘ You mentioned the fire as an analogy to Knowledge Now Know 
ledge has no form at all , while the fire that you spoke of has a form as you 
know While your Lord, you say, can visualise not merely the present but 
also the past and future together, yet the raging fire can bum only what is 
put m It m the present and cannot touch (anything) in the unseen times 
(Past and Future) 

924 ‘ ‘Therefore >our statement that your Lord is ommsaent fares 
exactly like your statement about his Mukti And the precepts revealed 
through this Knowledge are faulty too* Thus graciously did he tell him in 
an acceptable manner Whereat the Bauddha having no argument in reply, 
was defeated Having thus graciously vanquished him that devotee bowed 
down at the lotus feet of the chicitam of Pugali and all the Buddhists gave 
up their creed , and humbly fell prostrate. 
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925 “When that devotee m his wisdom had shown by logical argu- 
ment the untrue nature of the doctrines they held, he, who knew the subs 
tance of the glonous limitless Vedas and of the Agamas and of all the other 
arts, was graciously pleased to speak to the dull witted (Bauddhas) saying 
‘Nothing IS true but Saivism’ Thereupon the Buddhists heartily accepted 
it and approaching the holy Brahmin of Sanbat laid themselves low at his 
feet 

926 “On that day the gracious look of the Prince of the Kauniya 

clan fell upon them , and so their ignorance disappeared Then they humbly 
bowed down before him and falling prostrate got up again and became 
Saivites And everywhere flowers rained in torrents The Prince of Sanbai 
then graciously revealed to them the truth that all things stationary and 
moving arc but manifestations of Siva Thereafter going forth thence to 
worship at the holy cities of Lord ^iva he reached the outskirts of Tituk 
kadavur ” • 

Analogy Alls an important role m this disputation as m that of Naga 
sena in the MiIi»ida^>e«ho summarised above , but the present account is that 
of a 6aiva writer meant to celebrate the victory of Saivism , as often happens 
in history, we have only one side of the story before us What the Baud 
dhas of South India felt and said on their side we have no means of know 
mg We must also remember this— that as the account of Sekkilar is se 
parated by four to five centunes from the date of the occurrences il narrate 
and as oral tradition in such matters is apt to distort events considerably, 
all that we can take for certain is the general fact that Jnanasambandar up 
held the cause of Saivism not only as against the Jamas of the I^ajdjan 
country but as well against the Buddhists of the Cola rajya We maj also 
accept the presence of Theravada Buddhists in considerable numbers in those 
days in South India a fact even otherwise attested 



VISAKHADATTA 

By 

Dr S K DE. m a , d litt 


Of Visakhadatta, author of the Mudta rakcasa ^ we know only what he 
himself tells us m the Prologue to his play, namely, that he was son of Maha 
raja Bhaskaradatta (or according to most manuscripts Prthu) and grandson 
of Samanta Vafe^varadatta , and in spite of all the conjectures and theories 
that have centred round his date and personality, we shall probably never 
know anything more In the concluding stanza (vi: 21) which however 
IS not an integral part of the play but ib meant to be spoken by the actor and 
hence called Bharata vakya there is a mention of a king Cahdragupta whose 
kingdom is said to be troubled (udve/yamana) by the Mlecchas As a refe 
rence to Candragupta Maurya who is the subject of the play itself would 
be unusual m the Bharata vakya it is taken as the eulogy of a reigning 
sovereign , and some scholars are inclined to see* in Visakhadatta a contem 


1 Ed K T Telang with comm (written 1813 Ap) of Dhupdiraja Bomb 
Skt Ser 1884 ( 7th ed 1928) ed A Hillebrandt Breslau 1912 ed h. H DhrusTi 
2nd ed Poona 1928, with English trs All the known commentaries are of com 
paratively modem date for an account see Dhruva mtrod p xut On the MSS 
material and an edition of the Praknt verses see Hillebrandt Zur Kntik de« 
Mudra rak?as 3 in Gotitngtsehe CeUhte An*aeen 1905 pp 429 53 No good Eng 
trs except Wilsons free rendenng m Select Specimens vol ii French trs by V 
Henry Pans 18b8 German trs. b> L Fntze Leipzig 1883— The Caruikyakatha 
of Ravi nartaka (ed S C Law Cal Onent Ser 1921) like Dhundirajas summary 
printed in Telang » ed is a resume of the traditional story although the work pre 
tends to dense its material fronf a prose onginal and gives some new points of 


2 K. P Ja>a 5 wal m lA xhi 1913 pp 265 67 Slen Konow in lA xliii 1914 
p 66 f and Ind Drama p 70 f Hillebrandt m ZDMC xxxix 1885 p 1301 
Ixix 1915 P 363 (4th century Ao) S Snkantha Sastn m IHQ mi 1931 pp 163 
69 The difficulty however of taking the tenn mUcclta in the sense of the Hunas 
(even though thej are mentioned as allies of Mala>akelu m v 11) and of explain 
mg the word udvejyamana saUsfactonly in tenns of the known facts of Candra 
cuptas lime should be recognised while Jajaswals identification of Parvalaka 
and Malayaketu are wholly fanoful J Charpcnlier in 1923 p 586 f (also 
JHQ VII 1931 P 629), would however take \'iSakhadatta to be a contemporary ol 
one of the later Guptas probably Saroudragupta but he confesses inability to ad 
duce much htsional or literar> evidence in support of his theory Raght,' vu 56 
and Siiu* i 47 are adduced as parallels to the stanza in question (vn 21) as well 
° Rathu' VII 43 to A/u«/ra* v 23 but it is admitted that such literary coincidences 
ihL^Ivta art ol not much use in lunne a ilate The pmumption of Konoi, 
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porary of Candraguptn II of the Gupta dynasty (cir 375 413), and appa- 
rently of Kalidasa But since the readings Dantivarman Rantivarman or 
Avantivarman, instead of Candragupta, are also found, no finality is reached 
on the question The first two of these names cannot be traced anywhere , 
but since two Avantivarmans ate known the author’s patron is identified 
sometimes with the Maukhati king Avantivarman, who flourished in the 
7th Century’ and married his son Grahavarman to Har^avardhana’« sister 
RajyasrI, and sometimes with Avantivarman Xing of Kashmir, who reigned 
in the middle of the 9th century* From Hillebrandts critical edition of the 
text, however, it appears that the variant Avantivarman is most probably a 
later emendation , and if this is so the theories based upon the name lose 
much of their force In view of these difficulties, the problem must still be 
regarded as unsolved , but there is nothing to prevent Visakhadatta from 
belonging to the older group of dramatists who succeeded ICalida«a either as 
a younger contemporary, or at some period anterior to the 9th century ad* 

Whatever may be Us exact date, the Mtidta rak$asa is undoubtedly one 
of the great Sanskrit dramas In theme style and treatment, however, it 
stands apart from the normal Sansknt play, even to a greater degree than 
the Mrcchakaitka It is partly for its originality that its merits have been 
even leas appreaated than those of iudraka’s play by orthodox Sansknt 
theorists It breaks away from the banal subject of love, having only one 
minor female character . and poetic flights are naturally circumscribed by Us 
more matter of fact interest If the Mjcchakaitka gives a literary form to 
the bourgeois drama its theme is still an affecting story of love and suffering 

of Pafaliputra because the town plays an important part m it should not be 
pressed too far in view of the conventional get^raphy which we often find in Sans 
knt imaginative writings — The assumption {fASB 1930 pp 24145) that the 
drama is a Bengal work is purely gratuitous and conjectural 

3 K H Dhruva in WZKM v p 25f (end half of the 6th centuiy) V J 
Antam in lA li 1922 pp 49-51 Dhniva nghtly points out that the way in which 
Ihe king of Kashmir is mentioned in the play itself would preclude any reference 
to Avantivarman of Kashmir 

4 Telang introd to his cd Jacc^i in nZKM ii pp 212 16 Jacobi adduces 
also passages which Ratnakara who flourished in Kashmir at about the same time 
IS said to have mutated from the Mudra" but Dhruva points out that the pas 
sages are not conclusive By astronomical calculation again Jacobi would identify 
the edipse mentioned in the play as having occurred on December 2 860 A d 
when he holds, SQra Avantivarmans minister had the plav performed Some pas 
sages from Mudia” occur with some variation m other works eg Mudra'‘ ii 13 
— Tantrakhaytka i 4S ii 18 = Bhartrhan's ffiti 27 and Panealantia etc but 
there u nothing to suggest that ViSakbadatta could not have utilised the floating 
stock of Niti verses and such passages are of doubtful use in questions of chrono- 
logy See also Hertel in ZDMG Iwr 1916 pp 13342 Keith m IRAS 1909. p 145 
(9lh century) 

5 The earliest quotation from the work occurs in Dasaiiipaka (lOlh cen- 
tury AD) 
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and politics merely forms Us badeground , the Mudia rak^asa on the other 
hand is a drama of purely political intrigue m which resolute action in van 
ous forms constitutes the exclusive theme The action however does not 
involve actual fight war or bloodshed* There is enough martial spirit but 
there is no fondness for violent situation no craving for fantastic adventures 
and no taste for indecorous affrightments Th* action takes the form cs«enti 
ally of a conflict of wills or of a game of skiII in which the interest is made 
to depend on the plots and counterplots of two rival politicians One may 
wonder if such a subject is enough to absorb the mind of the audience but 
the action of the play never fags the characters are drawn admirably to 
support it and the diction is appropriate in its directness force and clarity 
The PTatijuayaugandkarayitna is also another drama of political intrigue but 
the plotting in it centres round the romantic legend of Udayana s love for 
Vasavadatta both of whom do not make their appearance indeed but of 
whom we hear a great deal througliout the play The Tifudra rakfasa i« 
unique in avoiding not only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere 
It IS a drama without a heroine There is nothing suggestive of tenderness 
or domestic virtues no claim to prettiness of romance no great respect even 
for religion and morality Politics is represented as a hard game for men 
the virtues are of a sterner kind and if conduct glorified by the name of 
diplomacy is explained by expediency its crookedness is redeemed by a high 
sense of duty resolute fidelity to a cause and unselfish devotion There is 
a small scene between Candanadasa and his family indicative of affection but 
It w of no great importance to the development of the plot and there is noth 
mg of sentimentality m it even m the face of death 

Perhaps the suggestion is correct’ that the Bjhatkatha of Gunadhya 
could not have been the source* of the plot of the Mudra rakfasa for the 
events narrated there might have supplied the frame (as Visakhadatta did 
not certainly invent the tale) • but the mam intrigue apjJears to be the work 

6 The antecedent incidents of the drama are not indeed bIood]e<^ for we are 
told of the extirpation of the Nandas and of the murders of Sarvarthasiddhi and 
Par^ataka but m the drama itself Cajjakyas policy is d reeled rather towards 
preventing the shedding of blood 

7 Speyer Shidres about the Kathosartlsagara p 54 the drama is held here 
to belong to the 4lh century AJ) 

8 In the printed text of the Dasampaka (i 61) we have the statement m 
Dhanikas Vftti bthatkatha mula^ mudrarakfasam followed by the quotation of 
two verses but these verses are obviously interpolated from K^emendras Bfhat 
fatha mafijari (n 216 217) See G C O Haas Introd to Da arupaka (Nc’ 
\ork 1‘112) p xxui 

d The story of the downfall of the Nandas and the rise of the Mauryas occurs 
also in Hcmacandra s Partstifa panan and other works and is probably trad t onal 
The details of Cu^ya s intrigue and even tlie name of Rakjasa are not found m 
thc« sources. The very name of the drama derived from the signet nng (MudtS) 
tthcli plap an important part in the winning over of Raksasa as well as the em 
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of the dramatist himself. It is also not necessary to assume that the drama 
IS historical in all its details, or to see m the working out of a political plot 
a tendentious piece of literature, which may be conveniently referred to 
this or that period of Indian political history. It is unquestionable that 
Candragupta and Canakya arc historical personages, and so are possibly 
Rak?asa and Sarvarthasiddhi, although thise latter names do not exxur in 
the traditional accounts we possess ; but how far they are historically or pur- 
posively presented is a different question : at least, the occurrence of historical 
facts or persons does not justify the designation of a historical drama to the 
work of art, which must necessarily owe a great deal to the author's imagi- 
nation in the ingenious maturing of the story. 

The mam theme of the drama i» the reconciliation of Rak§asa. the faith- 
ful minister of the fallen d>’nasty of the Nandas, by that traditional master 
of statecraft. Cajjakya. who wants to win him over, knowing his ability and 
honesty, mlo the* service of Candragupta Maurya, who has been established 
on the throne by Caijakya’s cleverness and lus own braverj' To the crafty 
machinatiors of Cdnakya are inseparably linked the almost co-extensive plots 
of Raksasa, acting m alliance with Malayaketu. son of Candragupta's former 
ally, now alienated by the treacherous murder of his father by Canakya's 
agents The detailed development of the plot of the drama is complicated 
but perspicuous ; ingenious, but not unnecessarily encumbered The first 
act plunges at once into the story and gives us a glimpse into Canakya’s 
resolution and his deeply laid schemes, cunningly devised and committed to 
properly selected agents, which set the entire plot m motion The second act 
shows, by way of contrast, the counter-schemes of Raksasa and the character 
of his agents, as well as the traps of Canakya into which he unsuspectingly 
walks The next act is an ably constructed dramatic scene of a pretended 
but finely carried out open quarrel between Candragupta and Capakya, 
meant as a ruse to entrap Raksasa further into the belief that Canakya has 
fallen from royal favour In the ne.vt three acts the plot thickens and moves 
rapidly, drawing m Malayaketu’s suspicion of the treachery of his own 
friends, execution of the allied MIeccha kings, and dismissal of Rak'sasa, who 
is left to soliloquise deeply on the heart-breaking failure of his aims and 
efforts, and on the fate of his friend Candanadasa who is led to death The 
misguided but valiant and pathetic struggle of Rak^asa perhaps suggests 
tragedy as the natural end, by making him a victim of the misunderstandings 
created by Capakya . but the intngue is developed mto a happy end, not m 
a forced or illogical manner, but by a skilful handling of the incidents, which 
arc made to bring about the denouement m the natural way Canakya’s 
intention from the beginning is not tragedy but a happy consummation He 
makes, therefore, an accurate estimate of both the strength and weakness of 

ployment. o( the old idea of a token m ihts> particular form, appear;, to be entirely 
Vn^akhadalla’s own 
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his opix)nent's character and prepares his scheme accordingly Catwkya 
knows that the only way to subdue Rak$asa and impel him to a supreme act of 
sacnfice is through an attack on his deady loved friends, especially Candana 
dasa, whose deep affection and spint of sacnfice for Rakjasa is equally great 
In the last act, cornered and alone, Rak^asa is ultimately compelled to accept 
with dignity, the yoke which he never intended to bear, not to save his own 
life, but to protect tliose of Candanadasa and his friends The acts are 
complete in themselves, but they are not detached , no situation is forced or 
developed unnaturally . all incidents characters dialogues and designs are 
skilfully made to converge towards the denouement, not in casual strokes 
but m sustained grasp , and there is no other drama in Sanskrit which 
achieves organic unity of action and inevitableness with greater and more 
complete effect 

In characterisation, Vi^khadatta fully realises the value of contrast, 
which brings distinctive traits into vivid relief , and one bf tlie interesting 
features of his delineation is that roost of his characters are dual portraits 
effectively contrasted, but not made schematically symmetrical Both 
Copakya and Raksasa are astute politicians, bold, resourceful and unscrupul 
ous but both are unselfish and unflinchingly devoted, from different motives, 
to their respective cause Any possible triviality or sordidness of the plot is 
redeemed by the purity of their motives and by the great things which are at 
stake Both are admirable as excellent foils to each other , CSnakya is clear 
headed self-confident and vigilant, while Raksasa is soft, impulsive and 
blundering , tlie one is secretive distrustful and unsparing while the other 
IS frank, amiable and generous , the one is feared while the other is loved 
by his friends and followers , the hard glitter of the one shows off the pliable 
gentleness of the other The motive of Capakya s unbending energy is not 
any affectionate sentiment for Candragupta for m his methodical mmd there 
is no room for tender feeling . Raksasa on the other hand is moved by a 
willing admiration even of his political adversary It is precisely I^ksasas 
noble qualities which prompt Canakya to go to the length of elaborate 
schemes to win him over , and it is precisely these noble qualities which lead 
ultimately to his downfall He is made a victim of his own virtues , and the 
pathos of the situation lies not in an unequal fight so much as m the softer 
features of his cliaracter Raksasa is of course also given to mtngue, but 
he does not live and breathe m intrigue as Canakya does There is however 
no feeling m Canakya s strategy , there is too much of it in Rak?asa s A! 
though sharp and relentless Caijakya is indeed not a monster , and whatever 
one may think of his deception impersonation and forgery, one ad 
mires his cool and ingenious plotting But our sympatliy is irresistibly 
drawn toward-, the pity of Rakfosa’s stumbling and foredoomed failure, his 
noble bitterness on the break up of lus hopes and efforts, his lofty desire to 
sacrifice himself for his friend, and his dignified but pathetic submission Tlic 
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same contrast is «een m Uie presentation of Candragupta and Malayaketu 
Although they ire pawis in the game thej are yet not mere puppets m the 
hands of tlie rival statesmen. Though low bom and ambitious the Maury a 
IS a sovereign of dignity and strength of cliaracter well trained capable and 
having entire faith in lus preceptor and minister Cinahya , but the capnci 
ous young mountaineer moved as he is by filial love is conceited weak and 
foolishly stubborn and has his confidence and mistrust equally misplaced 
It IS clear that the cliaractcrs of this drama are not fair spirits from the far 
off and unstained wonderland of fancy, nor are they abstract embodiments of 
perfect goodness or incredible evil Even the minor characters none of whom 
Is fortuitous or unmotived are moulded skilfully with a natural blend of 
good and evil The 'secret agents of Canakya Bhagurayana and Siddhar 
thaka faithfully carry out their commissions not with spontaneous enthii 
siasm but from a feeling of awe and meek submission they are, however 
finely discnmmaKid as indvv iduals for while the one hates his work and feels 
secret compunctions the conscience of the other is more accommodating 
Raksasa s agents the disguised Virddhagupta and the honest Sakatadasa on 
the other hand are moved by a sincere attachment to Rak?asa and honest 
desire to serve One of the most touching minor characters of the play is 
Candanadasa the head of the guild of lapidaries whO'C affection for Rakgasa 
IS as sincere as that of Induxarman for CSnakya but it is strong and un 
defiled enough to ri«e to the height of facing death for the sake of fnendship 
and to be used for that very reason as n lever by Canakya to play upon the 
magnanimous weakness of Raksasa It is true that the characters of the 
drama are not always of a pleasant type but they have a consistent mdivi 
duality and are drawn as sharply and coloured as diversely as the shady 
characters m the MTCchokalika 

The mastery of tedmique which the work betrays is indeed considerable 
bat iAwe /ff aa sigresst^^ despiss' ci Cerfrmcis? siLaV nw say fioodea comtsYnr 
ity so far as we know to fixed modes and models Nor is there any weak 
ness for the commonplace extravagances of poetic diction affected by some of 
his contemporaries Visakhadatta s style is limpid forcible and fluait and 
he appears to be fully aware of the futility of a laboured and heavily embel 
lished diction for the manly strain of sentim^t and vigorous development of 
character which his. drama wants to attain His metrical skilP® and literary 
use of Prakrits^^ are considerable but in no way conspicuous Perhaps as a 

10 The metres most employed (besides the Sloka) m order of frequency 
are S3rdulavikndita Sragdhara Vasantatilaka and ^ikhanpi Other metres are 
Rporad c. but no tare land is attempted. 

11 The usual Praknts are *auTa«eni and ^.^aha^a£t^ but Magadhi also ocCius 
Hillebrandt nghtlyr points out that as m Sokuntala Mjechakattka and other earlier 
plays there is no justification jn this case for the assumption that Saurasem was 
esclusively employ^ for prose or Maharasfn for verse 
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Stylist he does not claim a high rank with his great compeers and yet some 
of his stanzas stand out among the !oftie«t passages m Sanskrit literature 
We do not indeed find in him the poetic imagination and artistic vigilance of 
Kalidasa the dainty and delicate manner of Harsa the humour pathos and 
kindliness of 6udraka the fire and energy of Bhatta Narayapa or the earnest 
and tearful tenderness of Bhavabhutt , but there can be no doubt that his 
style and diction suit his subject and in all essentials he is no meaner artist 
He uses his images similes and embellishments with considerable skill ard 
moderation , and if he does not indulge profusely m elaborate poetical and 
descriptive passages it is because his sense of dramatic propriety recoils from 
them The soliloquy of Raksasa is indeed long but it is not longer than 
some of the soliloquies in Hamlet It shows however that the author was 
not incapable of truly emotional outbursts . and the paucity of citations from 
his work m later rhetorical and anthological works need not prove that hia 
drama is devoid of poetical or emotional touches The kind of poetry and 
sentiment which are normally favoured are perhaps not to be found here 
but in easy and subdued elegance of its o^vn poetry and «entiment the work 
15 certainly successful ViSkhadatta never thinks less of his subject and 
more of himself so as to make his work a convenient vehicle for the display 
of his literary ingenuities nor does he pitch hss voice too high and exhaust 
himself by the violence of hia effort He has the gift of projecting himself 
into the personality of his characters his dialogues and stanzas have the 
dramatic quality necessary for rapidity and directness of action and cliara^, 
tensation and if his work is necessarily of a somewhat prosaic cast it still 
conforms more to the definition of the drama as the literature of action than 
some of the greater Sanskrit plays The only serious defect is that the 
drama lacks grandeur with a grand subject it also lacks pity with enough 
scope for real pathos The downfall of a dynasty and fight for an empire 
are concerns only of personal vanity wounded by personal insult they are 
matters of petty plotting Our moral sense is not satisfied even by the good 
result of placing Candragupta more securely on the throne and the atmo® 
phere of cold calculated strategy and spying is depressing enough for a reallj 
great and noble cause’* 


12 Passages from a drama entitled Dev* candragupta are quoted seven ti^s 
in the Natya-darpapa of Ramacandra and Cuajacandra (12th centur>) ed COS 
Baroda 1929 pp 71 86 Il8 141 43 1S4) and the work is attributed to 

V»&ikhade\a who is probably identical with our author Visakhadatta (whose name 
however does not occur in it in the anonymous quotations from the Mudra-rakfasa) 
The work has not been recovered but it probably dealt with the story (cf Raja 
^ekhara Kaiia mmamsa p 46) of kumara Candragupta s r^e (in the toise 
of a woman) of DhruvadevT who had been abducted bj a ^ka prince This is 
perhaps the same story as is alluded to bj BiOa m HarfaeotUa [attpure ca pare 
kalaira kamukarp kamtm tna guplas eandraguptah ^akartrpatim atalayal) see lA 
111 1923 pp 181 W where this Candragupta is taken to be Candragupta II of the 
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Gupta dynasty From the atations it appears that the drama extended at least to 
fi%e acts Abhma%aRupta also quotes the %oiU 'Without the name of the author in 
his commentary on Bharata so doc** also Bhoja in his Srngaia prakoia (see S K 
De in BSOS IV 1926 p 282) Another ttorh ol Yitalthadev’a s entitled Abhtsa 
TtkS ittjicilaka {'‘bandhitaka) is bIno cited by Abhinavapipta and Bhoja It 
appears to have been based on another lo\e legend of Udayana in which Padma 
\ati wins back the lost affection of Udayana who suspects her of having killed his 
son by disguising herself as a Saban and in the role of an Abhisarika making her 
tender minded husband fall in love vnlh her again* It is cunous that a drama 
called Pratijna conakya on the same theme appears to have been composed by one 
Bhima as we knew from its citation al<o by Abhmavagupta and Bhoja apparently 
It was modelled on ViSakhadatlas play (See R Ramamurthi in /OR Madras in 
1929 p 80) 



KALIDASAS USE OF THE INCARNATION THEME 
By 

Mr C W GURNER cs ( i C s 

The foundations of belief in one era of civilisation will often be found to 
play a secondary part in the cultural or philosophical ideas of a different age 
The doctnne of transmigration of souls (in the form of Karma and Rebirth) 
IS one of the foundations of classical Indtart thought it plays a secondarj 
and exotic part in that of Greece and Rome The doctrine of Incarnation 
is the essential basis of religious belief and of the cultural ideas integrated 
with religious consciousness in the Christian era it fills a definite and recog 
nisable but nevertheless a secondary place m the intellectual atmosphere of 
classical and perhaps one might add of modern India 

It IS the object of this article to ascertain e-'cacUy what content this con 
ception stood for in the minds of a cultured and thoughtful Sanskrit poet— 
the mirror of his age Kalidasa s philosophical and theological ideas he out 
side our scope except so far as necessary for definition and comparison with 
Christian interpretation of this particular theme 

By the idea of Incarnation in this article is meant the apprehension of 
the appearance through birth of the Godhead in human form for the purpose 
of relief of Evil followed by leabsoipUon m the divme ongin This defini 
tion excludes embodiment of the deity in non human forms such as some of 
the Avatars of Viaiju And it is necessary to distinguish the sense of Im 
manence of the deity in the physical world including humanity which is 
often associated with the Incarnation both m Indian and Christian thought 
but implies an entirely different philosophical conception TTie close coUoca 
lion of the two ideas of Immanence and Incarnation in the Bhagavadgita la 
apt to result in confusion between the two 

It IS an open question to what extent the cultured th nker of Kalidasa s 
time accepted the Incarnation in this sense as a vital factor in his religious 
consciousness The same question is rai<5ed about Brahmanic Hinduism of 
to-day by A C Bouquet in his book on Comparative Religion > But it is 
doubtful whether the devout believer in the Avatara is really satisfied wit 
that (a doctrine of Illusion) Rama is probably as real to him as Jesus to 
the Christian But even as an article of belief the Incarnation would 
remain in Indian culture should one say a secondary feature of theologiral 
reality rather than the essential basis of the religious system which it is for 
Chnstianity 

I Comparatne Ret gion b> A C. Bouquet p It® 
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This idea appears in two forms m Sanskrit literature both associated 
witii the God Vi?iju his Incarnation in Rama and in Kr$pa In both cases 
the expression of this conception whether in the Ramayapa or in the Bhaga 
VTdgiU must almost by wnsensus of scholarship precede its appearance in 
the New Testament by one or more centuries A derivative form of the idea 
exploited and possibly invented by Kalidisa for purely literary purposes is 
the propagation of the divine element b> Siva through Parvati in Skanda for 
the de Iruction of demonic activities corresponding to those of Ravapa in 
the R ima legend 

Kum Sam VI 27 

At tlic outset one must define more closely this element of the relief of 
Evil as an essential element m the Incarnation theme It stands on two 
levels One is, that of the ethically lower strata of the Ramayapa The 
object of the deity incarnate is to destroy Che material interference by a physi 
cally existent power of evil Ravarn 

a With the gods themselves 
b With sacrifice to the Gods 

*113^1 J J 

Ram VI U7/2b 

It IS an implication of this basic idea that the demonic activities should 
themselves have originated with the consent of the Godhead m some form 
Vi^pu has only acquiesced m Havanas activities because of the Brahmas i 
boon 

ICalidasa RV X. 42 

Ravapa in relation to the Rsis is Jobs Satan of the Old Testament 
Xv/i vt/S: -said -orAo SjaTan a'A Vi-itA Vie YnAVi is vn Wiy 

(Job I 12) It IS the same crude treatment of the problem of evil 

But there is a higher conception of the evil for which Incarnation alone 
can provide the remedy than that of the physical activities of a malignant 
power It IS that of the moral religious evil involved in the confusion of 
Dharma This idea is of course essentially that of the Bhagavadgita (in 
which the motive for Incarnation never touches the lower plane) c.g 
Bhagav'adgita IV 7 — 

21^ ^ vrtFl I 

It does appear however also m the more philosophical stratum of the 
Ramayana whether concurrently with or derivatively from the Bhagavad 
gita eg 

Ram VII 8 27 
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Both authorities no doubt contribute to the cxprer>sion of die same thought 
in Kalidasa 

Raghu XV 4 

The object of the Incarnation is no mere business of killing Havana but 
the Salvation of Dharma in a deeper sense. 

Two comments may be made at this point by way of comparison with 
the western conception of Incarnation The recurrent process essential to 
the Puranic idea is entirely absent from and incompatible with the «peci 
Really Christian interpretation of the same theme ’ And though m a pas 
sage such as that last quoted the functioning of the deity incarnate may be 
far removed from the original crude conception of killing Havana though 
the process of relief of evil through Incarnation begins to assume the sense 
of a Mystery there is m Hindu thought at least as embodieS m the author 
under study not the remotest conception of the New Testament principle of 
Redemption The only element in the specifically Christian interpretation of 
the theme of Incarnation which can be traced in its Indian counterpart is 
that of dwtne favour as the sole motif for the Descent 

Raghuv X S'! 

( So God loved the world that he gave ) 

The earthly parentage is an aspect of the Incarnation developed by 
Kalidasa only m the Vi^u Rama theme Coincidences with the New Te^ta 
ment story are m fact far more marked m the legend of the infant Kr§na and 
in those associated with the Buddha But the Vispu Rama birth is more 
directly concerned with the m>stjcal problem of «elf procreation b> the God 
head through earthly parentage And here arises a point of great interest 
in the contrast between the Indian and Christian interpretations 
For Christianity interest centres on the maternal side and the act of parent 
age vests the Mother with an inunense religious significance of her own The 
essential features in the Visnu Incarnation are on the other hand firstly tlK 
cmphasis on the male parent rather than the mother and secondly as the 
logical result of this trend coupled with polygamy the distribution of the 
divine element Incarnate to the offspring of se\eral mothers Both principles 
arc embodied m a single Sloka of the Ramayaoa 


2 For the recurrent process as uking shape in the \iwu c>cle see A C 
Bouquet Op cU p IM Though csscnUall> incompatible with Chnstian doctrine 
the same thought maj creep into Chnstian wnungs, E G Cook Rebirth of 
Chn5tanit> (Penguin Senes) p 163 Ordinary processes of growth and repair 
reach their height in dninc acts of regeneration redemption and atonement 
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Ram I 15 31 


Four mothers shared m the divine birth but it was none of these so much as 
the Father whom the divine being blest with his choice 

The plural incarnation is given its full significance in the birth of Rama 
and his brothers in the Ramayana where the individual blessing on each 
mother is particulansed in slokas mutated and elaborated by Kalidasa 


Ram I 18 12 etc CP Ragh X 69ff 
and m one passage at least the Ramayaoa puts Rama and Lak§mana on an 
equivalent plane of divinity 




R IV 31 45 


For Kalidasa only the figure of Rama is invested with religious signi 
ficance 


The distribution of the divine element between the consorts of Dalaratha 
18 elaborated with full literary value in the tenth Sarga of the RaghuvamSam 
All carry the embryo of divine origin as the solar tubes (of PurSijic physics) 
carry water (Ragh X 58) All partiapate m dreams conveying the pre 
sence of Vi§nu with attributes and consort, which are the Sanskntic equi 
valent of an angel choir m a Madonna painting (Ragh X 62) But no one 
can interpret such passages as more than literary embroidery , and so far a® 
one can sense any expression of genuine feeling it is Dasaratha whose exalta 
tion recalls the sentiments of a Magmficol more appropriate m Chnstian 
thought to the Blessed Virgin 


Raghuv X 64 

He considered himself blessed in the fatherhood of the Father of the world 
This predominance m sacred interest is marked by the fact that it is to him 
and not to the Mother that the Messenger of the Annunciation bearing the 
mystic Payas appears 

(Ram I 1618 Ragh X 60) 


The principle of plurality ot Incarnation assumes a more fantastic form 
in the subsidiary incarnations of other deities in the beings destined to attend 
on Rama There is not one daty incarnate (and He in four persons) but 
sewral deities descending into human and sub human forms to follow Him. 


Ragh. X. 49 
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following Vi'-nu with p'lrts of their selves as trees follow the wind with 
flowers 

And they are not forgotten on their way back when the earthly mission is 
accomplished (Raghv "XV 102) We are obviously drifting away here 
from any kind of religious content to that of traditional convention but 
I^aliddsas approach to the idea of Incarnation will not be fully understood 
unless this elaboration is comprised in the account 

In the representation ol the divme infant ICalidasa emphasises an elc 
ment which whether by comadence or continuity of tradition played an 
essential part m the Christian era namely the Halo The origin of thi' 
convention needs a study in itself but it is sufficient for present purpose*' 
to say that for Kalidasa th“ Halo was an attribute of royalty which he 
transferred impartially to the divine infant male or female Tlie Rama babe 
dims the chamber lights (Ragh X 68) The infant Parvafi sparkles like 
jewels on the mountain side (KS 1 24) Contemporaneously the Byzan 
line mosaics were investing the Infant Jesus and all other divine figures with 
the heavy gold halo which passed down all the centunes of Christian art till 
It was refined to a gleam of chiarorcuro round the cradle The same 
feature reappears in the Krsna infant as portrayed by Bhasa more spew 
fically as a miracle ad hoc 


sNWitl 5 JWT ?cn i Bit i? 

The infant creates a light m darkness to reveal the path of escape 


But m an article devoted to the study of the idea of Incarnation as em 
bodied in Kalidasa one must not go further afield It would be more rele 
vant to fix the point at which the Halo round the Infant Christ appears in 
Christian writings 


There is a well established convention in Sanskrit epics and Kavya 
poetry that any event of special significance m human affairs such as a 
royal birth or a victory should evolve a sympathetic response both in the 
natural and the supernatural world The winds are sUfJed di-ease vanishes 
heavenly flowers fall and heavenly voices arc heard elc It is only natural 
that similar manifestations should mark the birth of Visnu incarnate and it 
might prove to be mere than a mere verbal eomcidence that some of them 
at least are so reminiscent nf the Nabrity m Christian tradition A ew 
words m the Rimayana create m fact an eract Indian counterpart to the 
angels abo%e the Cradle 
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Gandharvas sang and Apsaros danced in the Heavens Kalidasa associates 
these natural manifestations m clo^y parallel vxr^ again both with the 
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birth of Parvati (Kum I 23) and wiU\ the birth of Rama (Ragh X 72) 

In the latter case making all allowances for the difference m religious 
values between the Puranic Svarga and the Heaven of Christianity one 
cannot miss the impart of what may be described as the Christmas day 
feeling in the thought of Heaven descending with the Godhead to earth 
Wif m Jld I 

Ragh X 72 

Moreover with the excessive formalism charactenstic of Sanskrit literature 
precisely opposite manifestations of natural sympathy mark events of un 
favourable significance The sky rams blood not flowers down at Havana s 
birth (Ram VII 9 31 ) and the sun fails as on Good Friday 

1 

The earthly personality of the deity Incarnate m Sanskritic thought 
whether it be Rama or Kj^na is so far disparate from its Christian counter 
part that comparison is of little value The essential point to be remembered 
is that for Kalidasa as an exponent of classical literary ideas the Vi$nu Ramn 
story serves the purpose of exciting the emotions primarily of heroism and 
wonder not tenderness or even peace (if the ninth Rasi be admitted to the 
categories of his time) 

The charactenstic of the deity incarnate in Rama is the divine force 

(Ragh XI 85) 

With the access of superhuman powers especially m combat to which this 
gives rise That was what the Incarnation m Rama meant for classical 
literature just as it does for the Durwan reading his Ramayan on the door 
step to day The Bhagavadgita gives a glimp'^e of the despised and re 
jected conception (though the verbal coincidence might easily mislead) 
HI ^ HJgfl agnifHtiT i 

Bh G IX 11 

But It was not one which appealed to Kalidasa and the philosophical study 
of the Ki^a Incarnation is another matter which does not concern us here 

There remain the aspects of the Transfiguration and the Ascension the 
self revelation m transcendental form to mortal eye of the deity incarnate 
and the return from the human to the divine The Visvarupadaraanam 
in the Bhagavadgila m its resemblance and contrast with the Transfiguration 
m the New Testament offers one of the most striking and instructive counter 
parts between Indian and Christian ideas Kalidasa though closely m con 
tact with Bhagav’adgiU from which he consciously quotes a line* 

wiwn B G \ 25 Cp Kum VI 67 

3 In the Ramayaija the suprcmaci of the H mjlajTi is one of the ^c^•craI 
smites in praise of Rama Rjnu l\ J1 93 
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finds no place m the Hama story for the transfiguration theme during Vi$iju’9 
earthly abode . though his elaboration of the Iconology of Vi?i 3 u (for instance 
in the Stuti verses in Sarga X of the Raghuvamsam) may owe something to 
this influence In fact the Hairuyapa itself shows perhaps more conscious 
ness of the mystical sense of Maya which is predominant in tlie Bhaga%ad 
^ta (eg 

Ram V 54 37) than will be found la the rather more material conception 
of the Incarnation in Kalidasa 

Similarly his expression of the return to Godhead is materialistic rather 
than mystical a matter of change from one body to anoUier 

Ragh XV 10? « 

This somewhat materialistic tone is well brought out in one of Kalidasa's 
most remarkable similes from religious ideas, with which these notes may 
end The fifteenth Sarga of the Raghuvaniia ends witJi Rama Vi$nu’a 
return to his “true body foundation of the world” in the words quoted 
above The capital of Ayodhya remains deserted till one night the City 
personified as a Widow appears to Kusa now resident in Kusivati, appealing 
to him to reoccupy the ancient capital A highly wrought descriptive pas 
sage ends m the prayer to return to capital of the Dynasty "as Kusfl’s 
Father had abandoned his mortal body to return to his form in the Absolute ” 

fTT’wig'S ?tf 35 & i 

Ragh XVI 22 

It will be noticed how the simile acquires its maximum power from the 
reminiscence of a phrase iit the Bhagavadgita coupled with its appropriate- 
ness as ai\ appeal to Rama's descendant And yet, powerful as the illustra 
tion IS for its literary purpose, the very fact that it could be used on this 
worldly plane leaves some suspicion as to the true depth of its religious 
content in the poet s mind It is as if some modem Milton had appealed to 
Lord Hardinge to “ take back his Government to the ancient capital of Delhi 
just as the Redeemer liad returned to Heaven ', and it is probably not too 
sensitive a feeling that no poet with Milton’s sense of devotion could haw 
forced his pen to such an ornament 

At the end of it all therefore one is left asking what did this Incarnation 
theme mean to Kalidasa, the supreme model of the cultured Indian of his 

4 IQlic&sa here uses one of the rarer names of \’isiju found in a Smti Stuti 
pa&jgc of the IUm3>*aoa (VI 117 14) in conjunction with “Kima' but not in 
the Bhagavadgita 
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age? Does he profess to have givoi expre^ion to true religious feeling and 
genuine belief at any point in hia use of the Rama Vi5pu Incarnation, or is 
it all to him merely a doctrinaire convention drawn on for its literary values 
The question concerns not his ultimate faith m Vi?nu {as m Siva), but his 
immediate belief in the incarnation of the Godhead in this, or other human 
forms The only answer that can be given is that. like Shakespeare, Kali- 
dasa IS too great a literary artist to reveal his personal consciousness on any 
particular article of faith 



DEVELOPMENT OT TRIPITAKA TRANSLATIONS 

IN CHINA 

By 

Mr FACHOW 

The institution of translating Buddhist Tnpitakas into Chinese from 
both Sanskrit and Pah sources has a long history ever since the formal intro- 
duction of Buddhism into China m a d 67 when Emperor Ming ti of the 
Han dynasty accorded his imperial welcome to the first ti\o Indian sages 
Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmananda at Lo Yang capital of the Han 
dynasty It is recorded in several historical and non canonical works that 
the first Buddhist text translated into Chinese by them was the Sutra of the 
Forty Two Chapters along with Buddhacarita Sutra Dasa Bhumi Klesa 
cchedika Sutra Dharma Samudrakosha Sutra Jataka and other texts of the 
Vinaya However except the first one the remaining texts so far as our 
knowledge goes were either lost or disappeared without any trace Under 
the auspicious inauguration of Matanga the noble sages of both the countries 
labouring constantly for a long period of fifteen hundred years did perform 
a great wonder in bringing about the monumental work of the Chinese Tn 
pitaka It may not be an exaggeration if we say that it is a rare priceless 
relic of Indian culture being carefully preserved and protected in the soil of 
China Not only by its highly developed philosophy and literature it did 
influence the thought and mode of life of the Chinese people to a large 
extent but also it furthered the intimate and ever lasting cultural relationship 
between the two great sister nations India and China To the scholars who 
toil in the field of anaent Indian history and culture, it will prove to be an 
inexhaustible mine because it is directly ronnected with all subjects and 
branches of Indology Owing to the misconception that the Chinese language 
IS the most hard one in the world the foreign scholars therefore are barred 
from reading these translations directly and as a matter of fact they have 
been ignored blissfully by the outside world 

To have a clear idea of the development of these canonical works the 
following points may be added here. 

A The Three Stages of Dnelopmtnt 
I The First Stage 

The inception for such mentonous enterprise as we have mentioned 
above is dated back as early as the first century ad At that time Buddhin 
missionaries began to pour into China from different Kingdoms of the \\ estern 
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Region— Central Asia, viz, AnShihKao from Parthia (ad 148 170), Loka 
rakasha from Yueh Chi (ad 164-186), KangChu from Kang Ch’u or 
Ulterior Tibet (ad 187), Kumarajiva from Kharajar (ad 401), Buddha 
yasas from Cabul (ad 403) and so forth Dunng this short period from 
AD 67 to the arrival of Kumarajiva m AJ> 401, it was little more than 320 
jears yet vve had about sixty foreign Buddhist masters whose translation' 
were counted to be over 400 separate works In these books we find every 
branch of Buddhist doctnne whidi belongs to both Hinayana and Mahayana 
schools though the former has been delineated comparatively in a more domi 
nant form Of course, it is impossible to expect perfect translations at this 
experimental stage either in accuracy or in style We are given to under 
stand that they were confronted with great difiiculties which could not be 
easily overcome 

Firstly, they had no manuscripts with them Probably, it was not their 
custom to translate a work from a written or printed copy, as we do it to day 
but simply depending upon their wonderful memory, they did jt Howsoever 
strong might such memory be sometimes it would betray them and the text 
thus translated may not be m accordance with the onginal one To have the 
sacred texts wntten down on paper or other materials was a very late practice 
We know the whole collection of the P51i Canon was committed to writing 
only in BC 25 in the reign of VattagSmmi Abhaya m Ceylon And there 
was no wntten Vinaya text in Northern India till late in ad 400 That 
IS what Fa Hasten informed us m his Travel and we believe it to be true, if 
We just compare the following record which states how the Abhidharma 
vihhasha-^stra was first translated into Chinese 

‘ The text' was recited from memory by Sanghabhuti (ad 381 
385) put down in Sanskrit by Dharmananda, orally translated into 
Chinese by Dharmarakhasa and finally made into a Chinese version by 
Sramapa Ming Chih of the Eastern Chin Dynasty." (A o 317 420 ) ’ 

Under such circumstances, there would not be the least surprise, if sbght 
mistakes were found in the translabons 

Secondly, when the foreign missionanes came to China their first diffi 
culty was the language They of course m a short time could not hope to 
'peak Chinese correctly, nor the scholars of the country could easily master 
Sansknt, especially its most complicated sj^em of grammar As Ihar urge 
of preaching and spreading the Buddhist doctnne was very great, so they had 
somehow or other to get the work d<me through the co-operation of the 
Chinese scholars The result of such translation was partly comprehensible 


1 This Sastia is different from Naniio Nos. 1263 and 12&t 

2 See The bibliograph> of eminent Buddhist teachers,.* Ch I Nanjio 
No 1490 Shanghai Tnpitaka Edition, bungle 35 vol 2, p 5 
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md partly ambiguous bccau'^c at that time the Buddhist doctrine and its 
terminology were absolutely foreign to the mind of the Chinese people 

Thirdlj at the beginning the transhtions were not carried out on a grand 
scale nor m any way critical or S3«tematic It continued to be a private 
enterpnse of the missionaries for a long lime During such period they had 
no proper residence to work nor any support or protection from the govern 
ment The> had therefore to complete their undertakings in a hurried way 
even at the cost of extracting the essential parts from the bigger works and 
calling them by their original titles There were also case-? that the trans 
lators often forgot to put down their names on the works which they had done 
Why it was so is still a puzzle to many of us 

Fourthly we suspect that some of the translations were not directly 
translated from Sanskrit but indirectly from the language of Central Asia 
for instance, the Chinese term for Vpadhya is Ho sha^g^ which may be 
a transliteration of Hua She in the language of Haskal and a direct im 
port from Khotan because m Khotan UpadhySya is called Ho Shang * 
It would not be improbable if some works in the Chinese Tnpifaka were 
translated from the languages other than Sanskrit or PSh 

The above facts show how hard it was for the forerunners to proceed 
with such an important task with the little imperfect knowledge the> had at 
that stage It is universally recognised that An Shih Kao and Dharma 
rakhasa were the two great representatives of this period 
II The Second Stage 

This stage probably began from the arrival of Kumarajiva in China in 
A D 401 and lasted upto the days when Hauan chwang returned to China and 
began to translate the works which he had brought with him in A D 645 The 
rich expenences of the forerunners who toiled m the first period of Tripitaka 
translating for over three hundred years had certainly facilitated Kumarajiva 
and his co workers m their own works so far as Buddhist terminology idioms 
and phrases are concerned As a sign of general improvement the foreign 
teachers by then could understand a good deal of Chinese and the scholars 
of the country also leamt sufficient Sanskrit TVhen setting to work they 
could proceed very smoothly without feeling any difficulty about the langu 
age However there were oaasions for healed discussions over a certain 
philosophical topic such as Is an Jcchantika also possessing the nature of the 
Buddha ’ and the like 

Another feature of this period was that the general public especially the 
intelligentsia took a great mteicst m Buddhism and Buddhist activities. To 
undertake any service m connection with translating Buddhist scriptures was 

1 See The btbliQcrtphy of eminent Buddhist teachers of the Sung Dynastj 
(AD. <160.1127) Ch ni NanJO^<» 1405 
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considered a meritorious deed and also it used to be a spell of protection for 
those who were bored and tired of the political chaoa at the time From the 
political point of view, the history of China from ad 302 to 589, was not a 
very happy one During this period we had fourteen dynasties which were 
established in different parts of the country by different rulers, and most of 
them were ‘alien’ or Hu ’ — the barbarians, in origin, as the histonans used 
to call them It is interesting to note how Kumara 3 iva came to China 
Fu Chian the ruler of the former Tsiun dynasty (a d 350 294) ordered his 
commander m chief Lu kwang to brmg Kumarajwa to Chang an The latter 
went to Kharajar, conquered the kingdom killed the king and brought 
Kumara]i\a with him as a captive But fortunately or unfortunately, the 
aforesaid ruler was dethroned by another powerful king just before their 
arrival In such a state of affairs Kumarajiva had however to put up with 
his surroundings and could not set to work It was in ad 401 after the 
capital and headquarters of Lu kwang had been destroyed by the second ruler 
of tiie later Tshm dynasty (ad 384 417), he anived at Chang an This 
«hows the political tumult at that time and the unrest of the country 

In spite of all Ihe*^ the roidering of Buddhist Canon had a good pro 
gress and bright prospentj Under the king s patronage in the later Tshm 
dynasty, Kumarajiva translated over 50 works m the famcpus Hsiao yao 
garden with the help of only one penman who put down the translated sen 
tences in the Chinese language The most important works of Buddhism 
wch as MahaprajfiaFGramita-SOtTa (Nanjio No 3) Saddharmapundarika 
Siitra (No 134) Vimalakirtti nitdesa (No 146) SataSastra (No 1188) 
Dvada'^ikaya &stta (n 1156) Prayamula Sa«tra (fka (n 1179) and 
MahSpra}{\apatamita4astra (n 1169) and others were translated during this 
period by Kumarajiva It was hi*i mastery over both the languages of 
Sanskrit and Chinese his excellent style and subtle rendering of the texts that 
had given a new impetus and spirit to the world of translation 

TVa eA vw sfA'gt ’neve. 

liva (adj 401), Buddhabhadra {^S^ 39S421) and Paramartha (a d 548 
557) Moreover this penod is considered to be a period of cooperation 
between the foreign Buddhist teachers and Chintz scholars 

III The Third Stage 

Galliering from what has been shown in the previous two stages, it is 
Very clear that the foreign rrussionanes took the iniliatue Undoubtedly they 
had their own ment so far as their enthusiasm for spreading Buddhist 
doctrine and their religious aspiration in undertaking such noble services arc 
concerned jet there was nothing short of defects m the translations which 
they had done. Even great experts sudi as Kumarajiva would not escape 
cnucism. if «ome of his works were compared with tlie original texts, not to 
«pcak of others who were not as cnUcat and cfllcicnt a^ he was Taking a 
€a 
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distrustful altitude towards Ih^ translation®. I'a Hsi.an was llic first person 
among the Chinese Buddhists to come to Indm in search of V'lnaya texts and 
Sutras m AD 401 And in \ D 518 another Chinese traveller, Sung-Yun by 
name was sent by the Empress of Northern Wei d>nast> (ad 386 534) to 
India to seek for scriptures of Buddhism Following their steps a large 
number of Chinese Buddhists did come to India for tfic same purpose at 
different times The most celebrated among them was IlsuanChwang who 
came to India in a D 631 and stayed m the holy land for 15 •> cars* The 
Indian sages honoured him with the title of Mahayanadeva He was a great 
Sanskritist and used to defeat learned Indian Pandits While returning he 
brought with him 520 bundles of 657 separate books and translated 73 of 
them, consisting of 1330 fasciculi The most voluminous work among them is 
Mahaprajnaparamita Sutra It consists of 600 fasciculi and 200,000 slokas m 
verses ^ By his perfect knowledge of both the Sanskrit and Chinese languages 
and his deep pcnelTation into \he vast ocean oI BuddbisU philosophy and 
literature he laid once for all the reliable and authentic foundation for inter 
pietmg the Sanskrit scriptures into Chinese It is he who created a revolution 
in the field of Tnpilaka renderings and snatched away, not by force, but by 
merit the sovereignty of the translation— kingdom from the hands of the 
foreign missionaries By this lime the rendering of Tnpitakas had reached 
Its zenith of perfection in truthfulness, m reliability in e.xpres8ion, in excel- 
lency of style and m so many other ways 
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The table given below will furnish us with a concrete idea regarding the 
scriptures translated by different persons at different periods 


Date 

Translators 

Works 

Fasciculi 

AD 67—730 

176 

986 

4507 

AD 730—789 

8 

127 

242 

A.D 789—1037 

6 

220 

532 

AD 1037—1285 

4 

20 

115 

Total 

194 

1335 

539G* 


How the Texts Were Translated ^ 

To have more than four persons labouring over a text in the earlier 
stages of scripture-rendering was not a luxury, but a sheer necessity Later 
on. It developed The number of office bearers was steadily on the increase, 
from three to fdUr and finally it went up to nine This very complicated and 
systematized organization has a charactenstic of its own and it claims our 
attention for the purpose of rendering modem literature into different langu- 
ages , 

In the first period, beginning from the first century ap to the fourth cen 
tury AD , a translation was generally completed through the efforts of four 
persons That is A one recites the Sanskrit text from memory. B one re- 
cords the recitation m Sanskrit, C one orally interprets it into Chinese and 
D one makes a Chinese version And three persons would suffice if a manus 
cript was available In that case A and B would be replaced by a person 
who could read out the text and explain its meaning, and the rest would 
remain as they were 

When It entered into the second stage with Kumarajiva taking a leading 
role on the scene of action, the translations became cnUcal and refined, and 
more members were admitted to such translation committee, especially, the 
wfivrfv were compiete after KumatajTva s time During tius period, the 
new member being added was called Cheng I, whose office was to examine the 
meaning of the translated manuscript and see whether it would agree with 
the original text Between ad 590 and 907 vk have the following additions 
one speaalist was appointed to venfy the OJirect significance of the trans- 
lated text, another to examine it from the linguistic pomt of view And also 
there used to be a proof corrector a revisor and general directors 

Some time later, by the order of the Emperor Tai Chung (ajj 975-998) 
of the Sung dynasty, a Translation Hall was established in A D 982 In that 
hall we are told that there were 9 members who sat side by side m rendering 


* The abo\e statistics are based on the ‘Comparauve catalogue of the Bud 
dhist sacred books m the Chih Yuan Period aj> 1264 1294 ' See Nanjio No 1612 
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'' Buddhist work into Chinc'c Below we shnll «ce the function of each 
member therein 

1 I chu or the translator in chief who took his seat in the centre 
fating outside and would loudly recite tlie Sanskrit text 

2 Cheng i or the examiner of meaning who sat on the left of I chu 
and discussed the sense of the text with him 

3 Cheng wen or the examiner of text who sat on the right of I chu 
and listened carefully to his recitation of the Sanskrit text m order to find 
out mistakes if there were any 

4 Shu t 2 u or the transcriber who listened attentively the recitation of 
the Sanskrit text and wrote down its pronunciation m Chinese characters viz 

Ha n-da ya for Hrdaya 

5 Pi shou or the penman who translated the transcribed letters into 
the Chinese language viz Hsm —mind or heart for Hjdaya 

6 Cho wen or the text composer who arranged the translated words in 
syntactical order and made suitable Chinese sentences 

7 Tsani or the text comparer who compared both the original and 
the translated texts and saw that there was nothing wrong in the translations 

8 ICan ting or the text censor who cut off all the superfluous expres 
sions and would decide finally the doubtful meanings of the sentences 

9 Jun wen or the revisor of the composition whose function was to 
improve the language and made the translations more excellent and refined 
in style * 

■When all these had been properly executed the text then was sent to be 
printed and later on to be distributed 

Having read the descriptions above we cannot but admire the scientific 
spirit and religious zeal of these workers in engaging themselves m he vast 
ocean of Buddhist literature It is ^id that before their setUng to work they 
had to perform various sorts of rituals which included homa tnondala 
arghya and offerings of different kinds Uking a bath daily wearing three 
garments behaving as properly as possible and so forth No doubt they 
were supported by the state but the> would not take what was more than 
necessary for their simple life and maintenance They were self denied -sages 
for the noble cause of Buddhism 

Principles of TTenslaimi 

Bclorc Hsuan-Chwanss uitoe pa« .» the field of mnslauon .here was 
eoitstanUy the question resard.nl! 5t.lT translation and paraphra-t As 

r See Fu tsu tims-du or Reranis of the tome of Buddha and Palnardil. 

Ch 43 NanjoNo 1661 
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mailer o{ nalural con-^quencc dunoR the earlier slaves the tran«lations could 
not be helped to be stiff In the first plaa, there was the difficulty of gam 
ing masterj' o\er both the languages Second^, the> dared not make the 
style literary on account of religious piety So thc> had to let the translations 
remain in the simple faitliful, straightforward but unpolished state 

Tau an (about ad 330 3S6). a \cry learned and authoritative Chinese 
Buddhist scholar was of the opinion that except the following fi\c points the 
translation should «trictl> be faithful to the ongiml text 

The points arc 1 The *5jntactical order, 2 The habit of employing 
literary words 3 The abridgment of praise repetitions, 4 The omission of 
explanatoTV scnlcncts which could belong to the text proper and 5 The exclu 
Sion of paragraphical repetitions 

Besides, ho also made remarks on tlic difficulties of translating a text 
Firstly, as he uped to say that, a transhtion should not merely be true to the 
oiigmal one. but also should be an easy approach to the common folks 
Secondly, the profound wisdom of the Buddha is rather hard to make out its 
esoteric meanings And tliirdly, the Buddha who preached the doctrines had 
passed away long ago, therefore, the controversial views of Buddhism had very 
little opportunity to get corrected 

The method of translation being employed by Kumarapva was somewhat 
different from Tau an His works are mostly of paniphrasitic type When 
translating the Sadharmapundarika Sutra wc are told that he was purposely 
following the phraseology of the Chinese language though he made it a point 
not to allow the ideas of the original work to suffer any rmsmterpretation 
Such a great Pandit as he was we, of course cannot expect him to be satis 
Tied with the simple frame of stiff translation 

Hsuan Chwang, the great Chinese Sanskntist was very particular about 
the transliteration of Sanskrit words One will find especially m his Si yu ki 
or the. EuddJtast teoKd.^ oC the. Western, kiuelnias tha correctinna of proper 
names and he would point out that such and such transliterations were abso 
Ivitely defKlive While translalmg he would simply dictate the penman to 
WTite down the sentences m Chinese as though he was reading typed sheets 
of such dictations It is in no way exaggerating if we say that his transla 
lions are perfect m every aspect and naturally the question of stiff rendering 
and paraphrase would not in any ca«e be applied to them However, there 
are rules laid down by him regarding certain Sansknt words which may not 
be interpreted but transliterated only In the first place a word he would 
not translate, if it were m connection wiUi esoteric doctrine such as ‘ DharanI ” 
Secondly, if a word had many meanings like * Bhagaran ’, thirdly, if an article 
was not to be found in China such as * Jambu Tree , fourthly, following the 
terms of the old if it was widely known and adopted and lastly for the sake 
of producing good faith, viz , the word ‘ Panna — Prajna is much better than 
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Its translated words ' Chiii hui —wisdom for, as he expressed that they would 
awaken the peoples faith to beheve in Buddhism 

Leaving aside what has been stated above there were scholars who up 
held the view that the best way of penetrating into the heart of Buddhism was 
to abandon the institution of translation and learn directly the Sanskrit 
language We too approve and agree with such proposal but alas, the dream 
never came true And the Chinese Tnpitaka m llie present day lias the for 
tune of being regarded as one of the invaluable legacies, of Sino-lndian culture 
which will undoubtedly contribute its proper offering to enrich the civiliza 
tion of the world 

Thus far we have been able to gather materials as to how the Chinese 
Tnpitaka translation had its growth and development It is our sincere hope 
that the Indian scholars should shoulder the burden in restonng them into 
Sanskrit or Pah and translate some of them if not the whole collection into 
the different veiTiacular of modem India One day, when this noble object 
diall fully be attained we are quite sure that China would feel happier, because 
in preserving this priceless treasure of Indian culture her effort was not in 
vain 



BUDDHIST SURVIVALS IN BENGAL 

By 

Dr SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI. MA (Cal ). dlit (Lend), 


F R A S B 

In his article on Beligton conlnbutcd by my friend and colleague 
Dr Prabodh Chandra Bagchi to the first volume of the valuable and aulho 
ritative //isior^ of Bengal published from the University of Dacca under the 
able editorship of Dr Rames Chandra Majumdar the author has given a 
'cr> good survey of religion in early Bengal prior to tJie Turki conquest at 
the beginning of the 13th century Dr Bagchi has discussed the question 
of the introduction of Aryan or Upper Indian culture m Bengal and has 
treated with full reference to relevant documents the various forms of Upper 
Indian religion which found a home in Bengal— Brahmanical (m its various 
aspects or ramifications like Vcdic and Puranic the latter m its numerous 
forms or cults like Vaislmavtsm Saiviam and others) Jain and Buddhist 
For thc<e we have fairly abundant materials and the ground of investigation 
consequently is sure But there has taken place in both Upper India and 
Bengal a commingling of cults m both their ideals and theories and their 
practices and rituals among Puranic Brahmanism (including Tantnasm) 
Buddhism in its numerous later phases and Jainism , and this has led to a 
tangle particularly by the interaction of tlie Puranic cults of Brahmanism 
on the one hand and the various forms of later Buddhism on the other in 
Bengal which it is well mgh impossible to untie And the matter has been 
further complicated by a third qnd an independent group of cults and ntuals 
entering into this tangle — those of pre Aryan origin which obtained among 
the Dravidian Austnc and Tibeto Burman and other peoples of Bengal 
rtxent and prdmstonc who formed the original inhabitants ol Bengal upon 
whom Upper Gangetic Aryan Speech and Hindu (i e Brahmanical or Vedic 
Puranic and Tantnc as well as Buddhist and Jam) religion and culture were 
imposed transformmg them into an Aryan speaking Hindu people by the end 
of the first millennium a d 

We know next to nothing about these pre Aryan cults of the people of 
Bengal yet a good deal of these have survived to our day as the suppressed 
religion of the masses being mostly forad to make a compromise with the 
official Aryan religions Brahmanism and Buddhism and to affiliate themselves 
to these m a vague sort of way to obtain if not active support from the ruling 
classes at least a certain amount of toleration (sympathetic and understand 
ing generally and occasionally unthinking and contemptuous) from the upper 
classes professing the scnptural religions of Upper Indian provenance — a 
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toleration which was so necessnry for its very existence The original or 
national cults of the pre Aryan peoples are found in the worship of many 
caste or tribal deiUes or village gods who have no place in the oflicial Hindu 
pantheon of pan Indian acceptance at times the> have just succeeded in 
finding a place in some Sansknt Pmana but m other cases they have ad 
vanced only as far as the thre-^hold or the ante cliamber of the hall of official 
Hinduism by having their legends rendered m the vernacular only Thu« 
there are village godlings of the type of Oabhur Palan and MochrS Singha 
worshipped in the South Bengal Delta who are unknown to any Put ana and 
unsung even in the vernacular there are Dak^m Ray and Aa/u Ga}t {Ghazi) 
godhngs who control the tigers m the Sundarbans of the forest lands of the 
southern Delta whose exploits are narrated only in Bengali and whose fame 
has not yet travelled beyond Bengal and finally there are deities of 
the type of Sitala the goddess of the ‘^mall pox and Manasa the goddess of 
serpents who have received admission into the pantheon of Puranic gods and 
goddesses honoured although they are newcomers beside Siva and Devi 
Visnu and Laksmi The nature of pre Aryan religion and ritual m its 
mythology and its ideas and practices among the various pre Aryan groups 
of peoples it has not been possible to establish as yet most of it now survives 
in the rites and cults obtain ng in remote villages which are now' always under 
the aegis of official Brahmanical Hinduism One of these pre Aryan cults 
that of the God Dharma has been connected by Bengali investigators of the 
last generation with Buddhism the name of the presiding Deity or chief God 
of the cult, VIZ Dharma bemg thought to be identical with the second entity 
m the Buddhist triad Buddha Dharma and Sangha but a detailed study 
of this Dharma cult as it survives in West Bengal villages will clearly show 
tliat it 18 quite independent of Buddhism — even independent of any Upper 
Indian Aryan association to start with 

The Austne (Kol and Mon Khmer) and Dravidian peoples and finally 
the S no-Tibetan or Tibeto Chmese tribes m North Bengal and East Bengal 
followed the Negritos the oldest people of India and Bengal and the Proto 
Australoids So far as these last two peoples are concerned no vestige of 
their languages and culture remauis They were undoubtedly absorbed 
among the Austrics and the Dravidians as well as the Tibeto Chinese who 
followed them later About the Austrics who came next to the Australoids 
there are two views as to their origuial homeland According to one the 
original Austrics were characterised with their language and the basic elements 
of their culture somewhere in Northern Indo China From there they spread 
west into India througli Assam and occupied tnc Ganges Valley extending as 
far west and north as the Himala>an regions upto Kashmir md in the south 
penetrating all over the Deccan right down to Malabar In India they became 
the ancestors, of the Kol or Munda and other connected peoples in Indo- 
China and Assam ihcir speech and culture survived m the Khasi and Mon 
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Khmer groups of peoples llicy penetrated into the Nicobar Islands and 
bands of them pushed down into Malaya and the islands of Indonesia and 
further to the east into those of Mclanesn and Polynesia The Melanesian 
Polynesian and Indonesian languages on the one hand forming an Austro 
n'^nn group of speeches and the Austro Asiatic speeches current mostly 
on tilt? mam land of Asia like tlm Kol or Munda speeches of India the Mon 
Ivhmer speeches of Burma and Indo China Nicobarese and the languages of 
certain primitive peoples in Malay a on the other form together the great 
Austne Speech Family which thus originated according to this view some 
where in Northern Indo China The other view about the origin of the Austne 
speeches would take them to the West to the East Mediterranean tracts 
according to this view the Primitive Austnes were just a very early branch 
of the ancient Mediterranean race which travelled eastward into India through 
Chaldsea and Iran and their language and culture became characterised in 
India from where they spread with their language and the basic things of 
their culture into Burma and Indo China Malaya and Indonesia and then 
beyond into Melanesia and Polynesia Be it as it may there is no doubt 
that the pre Aryan people of India was largely of Austne origin fm its two 
branches of Kol or Munda and Mon Khmer ) they were followed by the 
Dravidian speakers from the West, and by the Tibeto-Chinese speakers from 
the North and the East The Dravidians also had probably a good deal to 
do m the evolution of the present day Bengali people and its language as it 
grew out of the Aryan Prakntic dialects from Magadha and Tibeto Chinese 
influences were confined to the Northern and North eastern fringes of Bengal 
only 

It IS now almost impossible at the present day with the existing materials 
at our disposal to form a clear idea of the dements contributed by the peoples 
of these different linguistic groups in pre Aryan Bengal particularly in reli 
Sion The Dharma cult which formed such a strong religious current in 
Western and Southern Bengal throughout Middle Bengali times finding an 
expression in a valuable literature of epic narratives (the Dharma mangal 
poems) and another literature of ntuals m Bengali m temples and ceremonies 
and festivals and which has survived to our day was unquestionably going 
very strong in pre Muhammadan Bengal although only as a disorganised 
popular religion of non Aryan origm side by side with the much better orga 
nised Brahmanical and Buddhistic cults It is sUll a living faith in West 
Bengal although its facade has been embellished with the outward derorations 
of Brahmanism (See in this connexion the most recent artide on the 
Dharma cult m West Bengal by Prof Kshitis Chattopadhyaya in the JRASB 
for 1942) The late Mahamahc^dhyaya Dr Haraprasad Sastri (and fol 
lowing him others) thought that this Dharma cult was a rdic of Buddhism 
m present day Bengal the^ scholars being put off their guard by the name of 
the chief deity of this cult Dharma who is honever desenbed as the Supreme 
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Deity Creator and Ordamer of the Uni\er^ superior even to Brahma Visou 
and Siva and at times identified iMth them (particularly with Vi?i)u) and 
he has nothing of the abstraction of the Buddhist Dharrna about him He is 
a deity who is white m colour and to him white goats are sacrificed (accord 
mg to mythology the goat is a substitute for a joung boy to be sacrificed to 
him) Dr Sukumar Sen of the Unnereitj of Calcutta who is engaged in 
editing (in collaboration with Mr Panchanan Mandal) the oldest Dharma 
maugal poem so far obtained— that by Ruparama Cakravarti (middle of the 
17th century)— and incidentally is collecting data about the Dharma cult with 
a view to unravelling as far as possible the ongin and pnmiti\e character 
of the cult, thinks that very early probably efcn m pre Muhammadan times 
this cult of abonginal (possibly Kol or Au«tric) origin received influences 
from Brahmamsm both Vedic and Puranic that the story of the saaifice of 
Sunahfepa the «on of the Brahman Ajigarta m place of Rohita or Rohitasva 
the son of king Hanscandra who had offered him to the God Varuna as 
narrated in the AUareya Brahmana which is found among the medieval 
myths of Dharma in its Brahmanised form is probably in itself a myth of 
Austnc ongin which obtained a place in the Brnkmana work in pre Buddhic 
times 

This deity Dharma was not only a Creator but also a Sustamer of men 
He 18 also a God of agriculture and in Bengal we have a strange concep 
bon of Siva as a farmer a concepbon not found elsewhere in India which 
appears to be an extension of this aspect of the divinity Dharma to 5i\a when 
the latter came to be identified with the former I have to note one sery 
special thing about Dharma his great annual festival is everywhere always 
accompahied by ritual dances and sometimes by mimicry and drama without 
these dances by his worshippers (who usually taking up a vow and observe 
stnctly some regulabons in living for a month) this annual fesbval (gajat! 
from garjana as it is called) cannot be held These dances are accompanied 
hy songs, and are performed by troups of devotees Now dance as a funda 
mental religious ntual is certainly not Aryan it is neither Buddhistic nor 
Brahmanical It may be Dravidian it may also be Tibeto-Chinese but it 
is emphabcally Austnc. Then another point which has suggested to me 
about the name of the god Dharma himself as m this Dharma cult If there 
•s ground for a reasonably strong suspicion that the cult (with its myths) is 
pre-Aryan then we may look upon the very respectable Aryan name Dharma 
with equal suspicion and may ask ourselves whether the name is a Sanskntisa 
bon of some onginal non Aryan name which had a similar «ound with the 
Sansknt word or whether it is just a translabon of the nabve non Aryan name 
mto Sansknt The first alternative is the easier md more common one the 
scoand one is only a little less likely "We ma> note Iww a pnmitive Dravi 
dian word (as in Old Tamil an rrumii) meaning the male monkc> was in 
111 hkel hood botli transhted into (he Indo-Arvan Ved c ns 1 m^afn (mean 
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>ng the same thing) and then Ar^anised into the Sanskrit Hanumanl' or 
Hanummt- as the Great Monkc> God ; and that §wa and &ambhu seem to 
echo certain Dravidtan words (Old Tamil cuc;i = ‘red’, and cempu — 
‘copper, red'), and. further, tliat Rudia ma> be an approximation to the 
Ar>an God Rudra, the Roarer, the Father of the Maruts or the Storm Winds, 
from an original translation * Rudhra of the name of a Dravidian divinity 
meaning ‘the Red God’ (the description of Siva Rudra as ‘the Red God 
with the Blue Throat ’ — nVa lohita — in the ^aia rudri^a section of the Yajur 
veda IS to be recalled) 

So Dhartna may be at its basis just a non Aryan word, either Sanskritised 
m sound or form, or translate^T into Sanskrit Now, I throw m a linguistic 
suggestion as to its possible ongin The commonest symbol under which this 
Bengal deity Dharma Ins been and is still worshipped is the iortoue Many 
of the images of Dharma are just a figure of a tortoise The use of this 
symbol must have ari«en among a sea people, or a fisher folk, which the 
Austnes appear largely to have been In the cosmogony of «ome of the Austric 
(Kol) and Dravidian tribes the tortoise plays an important part , and the 
legend of creation centering round the Dharma cult in Bengal (eg m works 
like the Sunya purSna) agree remarkably mth some aboriginal creation^ 
legends, eg as among the Gonds One o( the dialectal words for ‘tortoise 
in Bengali, current over a good part of the delta, is duju or dura this word 
usually signifies a tortoise of a small species The word occurs also m 
Assamese It is found m Old Bengali as duU - ' female tortoise,’ and duU 
duti are given by Monier Williams as late Sanskrit words meaning ' female 
tortoise ' as well as dauleya ~ young tortoise A Sanskrit word dadtu, with 
a variant dara, meaning tortoise also occurs these presuppose vernacular 
words in ancient India like *dadda *dada and *d(na In the Asoka Inscnp 
lions, it occurs in the form duU or dudt (m Pillar Edict No V) For these, 
a form like *dul- *dux or *dur or *dar, *dar would be the basic word 
As a widely current Bengali word (beside kachitn ~ Skt kacchapa, kasyapa 
~ Hindi kachutoa, and ka(hua katifha with which compare Santali kafkoin 
~ ‘crab’, not occurring as far as known in other parts of India), it may 
be reasonably presumed to be of non Aryan probably Austric, origin , 
although I have not been able to find a similar word m any of the 
Austnc languages Now in the Kol speeches we have an affix om added to 
nouns both ammate and inanimate which is perhaps just an expletive without 
any special force which has become a part of the word e g rneront ‘ goat, 
he-goat or she goat ’, damkom ‘bull calf kafkom ‘crab, sadom ‘horse’. 
madkotn ‘the mahua tree’, sarjom ‘the sal tree gorom ‘grand child’, 
halom ' father’s sister, maternal unde s wife ’, iyardm ‘ insect mudom ' ring.’ 
gotom ‘ ghee datrotn ‘ sickle ’ (the last three appear to be early Aryan loans 
respectively from mudda — mudra, ghata — ghjta, and datra), ajgdm * ladder ’, 
parkom ‘bedstead’, kalom ‘year’, etc. Probably connected with this is 
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another an\x am sutam thread (from Aryan s»«o = su/ro) sakam leaf 
banam lute , koiam breast (cf Aryan kro4a) polam dove etc. Among 
the pre Aryan ancestors of the Bengali people speaking Austnc dialects we 
can postulate the presence of a word "dul *dur 'dui day dar = tortoise 
as the source of the New Bengali duja duyo and the Old Bengali and late 
Sanskrit duU duU and could vve further postulate an extension of it into ‘dul 
om *dur dm *duTom *dulam *duram *dur am or *dar om “darotn 
• day am * dar am as a specialised word or word group meaning also tor 
toise ’ So that an easy Sanskntisalion of a name like *durom duram or 
*daTom *daToni into Dhartna (through a vernacular or semi talsama Aryan 
form like *dhoTama as something intermediate) juct after the Upper Indian 
Brahmanism and Buddhism came to Bengal and began to mfluence the local 
non Aryan religion would be quite m the nature of things the god symbo- 
lised by the tortoise m this way getting a Sanskrit name meaning * Law or 
World Order only though phonetic -issimilation It is also to be question 
ed if the translation of the Fish the Tortoise and the Boar into incarnations 
of Vvsou IS not the result of the influence of pre Aryan (Austnc) religion on 
Brahmamcal Hinduism 

Any way m speaking about Buddhist survivals m Bengal at the present 
day we have definitely to omit the Dharma cult although it has to be admitted 
that Buddhist ritualistic elements have modified its ntual The ideologies and 
the mythologies of Buddhism m any of its numerous forms and those of the 
Dharma cult are quite different from each other Dharma priests of 
and other inferior castes originally were known as Padit or Pant (Panidit) 
a S€mt fatsama from the SansKnt PandUa Devotees of Dharma were known 
by various names — one of which was amant or amim from Sanskrit attinayika 


sectarian 

Present day Hinduism m Bengal is the gradual transformation of Puramc 
Hinduism as it was developing all over India during the first millenftium 
after Chnst Hinduism or Brahmanism started with the Aryan religion an 
Its scriptures the Vedas on the one hand and with the non Aryan religions 
and their lost or unwritten senptures on the other Against Vedisn^nd non 
Aryan religions both but particularly against Vcdism were 
philosophical systems prominent among which were Jainism 
these themselves did not escape the influence of either the e c pn 
the Brahmans or those who followed the extra Vedic non Aryan r igions 
not m their philosophical concepts at least in the ordinary relipous ‘ ® 
their followers From about the middle of the 1st millenniuni 
of these extra Vedic religions with their ideologies their , 

their cults began to assert themselves and although they were at irs i 
and then reluctantly tolerated by the Brahmans, who knew on y e 
ntual of sacrifice and the Vedic gods and Upanishadic speculaUons they 
gradually were accommodated in the new Brahmanism that was growing up 
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in po>t Buddliic times The ^\or«hIp of Vj^yju of Siva and of Uma or Devi 
came m Sn was one of the earliest of tlie«c extra Arj^an deities to establish 
her position Tlie ritual of the puja (of likely Dravidian origin) was given 
a place beside the Vedic ritual of homo or the fir'^sacnficc in the Bhagaiad 
Gita as a part of the Mahabharata (whtdi was the great scripture of this* 
later and composite form of Brahmanism m which the Vedic world and the 
world of the great Puranic gods were sought to be harmonised) we find the 
following \ersc (I\ 26) 

paltam pu^pam phalam loyat/t yo me bkaktya prayacchati 
tad aham bhakty ttpahjlam asnami prayatatmanah 
He who ofTereth to Me with devotion a leaf a flower a fruit water 
that I accept from the striving «clf offered as it is with devotion (Trans 
Annie Besant) 

Taken in its context it appears to be just a defence of the puja ritual 
befor^ homa performing Brahmans who were still looking a«kance at non 
Vedic ntes and ritual 

The first amalgamation that took place of Vedic and non Vedic (le 
Tion Aryan) religions embraced the two pantheons and the two rituals and 
the myths and legends of the two religious worlds were also combined The 
Brahmans formally and ofllcially always gave the superiority to the Vedas 
and Vedic cults and ritual but the Puranic cults and the Puranic ritual were 
al«o coming to be admitted by them Then from the middle of the 1st millen 
mum AD the Brahmans had to make another big concession by admitting 
Tantnc riles and ideas The origin of these Tantnc ideas and practices is 
not knowm but it seems that the enteric ideology of the Tantra and 
ritual connected as these were from the beginning with yoga practices re 
presented the pre Aryan probably Dravidian religion in excelsts The mytho 
logy of the Puratui and the simple ntual of the piija were adopted first and 
then came the esoteric doctrine and the elaborate practices of the Tantra 
Upto about 800 a d the mixed Vedic Puranic Brahmanism as in the Puranas 
appears to have been free from Tantnc influences But after that Tantnc 
ideas and practices were being given greater and greater recognition in Hmdu 
life and m Hindu religion — » e life and religion as directed by the Brahmans. 
(This line of development of Puranic Brahmanism has been very ably indi 
cated by Dr Rajendm Chandra Hazra of the Dacca University m his Studies 
w the Puramc Records on Hindu Riles and Customs University of Dacca 
Bulletin No 'XX 1940 which is an admirable work of capital importance 
covering over 350 pages in the study of the Purai as as documents in the evolu 
tion of Hindu or Brahmanical religion which unfortunately is not as well 
known as it deserves to be as a work of exact and painstaking scholarship) 

Not only Bral maoism with its great cods Vi«nu and 6iva (with Uma 
fully established but also Buddhism fell under the spell of the Tantnc ideo 
7 
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logy mythology and ritual Mahayana Buddhism with its pronounced bia> 
for mysticism and theism formed an equally’ fertile field for the seed of Tan 
tnc ideas to take root and to ha\e a vigorous groivth Saktism adopted in 
the Brahmarucal Siva and Uma cults of Puranic ongm, became equally accept 
ed m Mahayana Buddhism of Eastern India (mcluding Bengal) Hlnayana 
Buddhism was current in Bengal side by side with the Mahayana which 
appears to have been fully established in Bengal by the beginmng of the 6th 
century, as mentioned by Dr Bagchi on epigraphic evidence The Mahay’ana 
as known to Hiuen Tsang m the 7th century was transformed in Bengal 
with Tantnc accretions mto the Tontra yaiia and its ramifications the Kalti 
cakra yana the Vajra yatia (this concerning itself mainly with a new and 
elaborate ritual and ceremonial of worship with blja-viantras or mystic 
syllables of power and mudras or gestures with the fingers which formed a 
•surer and at the same time much easier esoteric path — sadhana matga — for 
the attainment of Bodhi or highest wisdom), and Sahaja yana its latest phase 
fof which the exponents were the 84 great adepts of mysticism known as the 
Siddhas who di'icountenanced ntual and outward worship of the gods or 
cultivation of the virtues and inculcated the culture of hidden powei^ 
withm the body by yoga practices including breath-control, leading to the 
condition of supreme bliss that is the natural — sahaja — state in which man 
feels that his essential uiuty with the inner Spirit of things is realised) The 
language of these later pha«es of the Mahayana m Bengal which totally 
eclipsed the earlier Mahayana schools of Philosophy and Self culture like the 
Madhyamtka and the Yogacara or Vtjnana vada is replete with the Tantnc 
spmt, — it is language and practice and mystic outlook and symbolism even 
more than we note in the case of Puranic Brahmanism under Tantra influence 
Till the last there was a certain amount of Brahman opposition to Tantnc 
mysticism and symbolism and to Tantnc practices but the Buddhists in 
Bengal succumbed to these completely and in Tantnc Buddhism the Tantnc 
symbolism and practices found another and a potent channel through which 
it could exert an indirect but nevertheless very effective influence on Puranic 
Brahmarusm Presently Brahmanism in Bengal may be characterised as 
more than three fourths Tantnc in its inspiration outlook and ritual ard 
less than one fourth Vedic with a Puranic background and the greatest 
legacy of Buddhism m Bengal in its latest phase before it died out officially 
or formally has been this Tantnc attitude and atmosphere 

Buddhism survived as a ‘ subsidiary religion and under the Senas who 
were staunchly Brahmanical Hindus Buddhism was dethroned from its htch 
place as the religion of the ruling house which it had enjoyed under the Palas 
But it continued to flourish even for some centunes after the TUrki conquest 
In the middle of the 13th century a North Bengal Brahman Ramacandni 
Kavibharati declared his formal adherence to Buddhism — and he manifested 
in lus Bhaktt ialaka ilokas m San«kiit an intense personal devotion to 
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Buddlia which was a Buddhist counterpart of the Bhakti movement which 
charactensed the later Vatshna\a md other thcistic -schools centering round 
the figures of Ranu and Kr^ria But Rimacandra Ka\ibharati found 
lus own soaet> uncongenial and he went to Ceylon and settled there Even 
as late as the thittic, of the 15th century Buddhist texts like the Budht 
ccryiiatara continued to be wntten in Bengal and we read about Buddhist^ 
during the life time of Qiaitanya But after Chaitanya the Buddhists as a 
religion and communitj cease to ha\e a place m Bengal (The Chittagong 
Buddhists at the present day arc to be affilnted to the Hinayana school of 
Arakan and Burma— even their Pah learning was denved from Burma before 
recent reforms through connexion witli Ce>lon came m) 

A good many Buddhists appear to ha\c been at least nominally converted 
to Islam after the e5itabli«hment of Turki Moslem rule m Bengal Bad blood 
and want of sympathy between Brahman and Buddhist which manifested m 
the decadent daj^ before and after the Turki conquest was largely responsible 
for this But Bengali Buddhists (and Hindus) who adopted Islam did not 
or could not adapt their mental make up to the atmosphere of Arabic or Irani 
or Turki Islam Saint worship through their tombs (contemptuously des 
cribed by the more orthodox or puntanical Bengali Mussalmans as pir pirasti 
or ioT pitatU worship of <amts worship of tombs ) an Islamised version of 
the Buddhist worship of stupas or catlyas built over the ashes or relics of 
great teachers and saints forms an important cult m the Islam of Bengal and 
India and it can legitimatelj be looked upon as an inheritance Islamised 
no doubt from Buddhistic ritual and practice- 

Among present day Hindus in Bengal even the name Buddha has been 
lost Probably the personal name Budhu or Buddhu is a tadbhava survival 
of the name Buddha (cf Kanu < hrpta ) This name we hear as an old 
fashioned pet name, which is sometimes connected with Budha vara or 
Wednesday but people do not know what it really means Before the 
curiosity of the West rediscovered the hi-'tory or Buddhist Buddha for us 
the average Hindu knew of Buddha only as an incarnation of Visiju who 
came down on earth deliberately to mislead the sinful into the i»th of an 
anti Vedjc faith although he was moved to pity for the animals slaughtered 
at Vedic sacnfices Sansknt scholars and persons educated m English know 
about Buddha but the Buddhist traditKHi about the master has strangely 
passed away Even Buddha images are being worshipped in many places 
as Hindu gods and goddesses by the Hindu populace From the 19th cen 
tury names like Anutabha Bodht saliva Sakya stijiha and Buddha-deta 
and Gopa and Yosodkara are being revived But two names of late Maha 
yana mspiration although used m Brahmamcal or Brahmaiused contexts 
have continued all along Lokanalha or Lokesvaro believed to be a name of 
Siva but really (at least in its origin) it would appear to be the name of the 
very popular Bodhisattva AvalokiteSiara and TVrff usually regarded as the 
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Tantnc goddess who is a form of Saktt. but really the name .s of the equally 
popular Buddhist goddess who was the consort of Aiatohlidvara In fact, 
m popularity, among the Buddhist forbears of a good many present day 
Bengalis Aialohlesvcra and Tara anticipated Sna and Durga- the names 
have survived, and many of the attnbutes . only the mythological atmosphere 
IS different 

The old gods ne\er die nor do the rituals If worship of the saints’ 
graves survives, even the name for these saints lives in translation the 
Buddhist sthavira > tkera is succeeded by the Islamic ptr, which m Persian 
means the same thing as sthavtra (=*old man'), and the lotus and sandal 
paste are just changed for the rose and rose water coming from Islamic Iran 
The second name m the Buddhist triad, Dkartna, came down to Old 
Bengali in the proper tadbhava form DhaTma'p>dhamma'>dhama, but it fell 
into disuse from Middle Bengali times, the Sanskrit v\ord. never lost to the 
language (either in its latsama form or in its semi talsatna variants like 
dharama dhamma), takmg its place In Middle Bengali, dhama survives m 
the word dhamSl karani or dhSnutl karm, a title for a pnest m the ntual 
of the Dharma cult (dAcrmi? + dyawtc or apayanla = * dhamatta, dhamat) 
We have the word in a place name like Dham rat ( = Dharma rajikd) The 
Middle Bengali word dhamali means ‘a particular kind of song, a kind of 
song accompanied by gestures, danee>song, dance^sport, jest and joke’ its 
Assamese counterpart dhemalt means ‘a division of the musical performance 
with the Assamese khol and ttmdmg (drums),’ and then ‘sport’, ’amuse 
ment ’ These words seem to be akin to the Hindi dhamar ‘ a kind of musical 
mode which appears to be just another form of Hindi dkamal, dhammal = 
jumping into or running through fire (a practice of faqirs and qalandars), 
a musical measure a kind of «ong (sung during the HoU festival), wild and 
tumultuous merriment, noise, tumult, uproar’ Platts connects the Hindi 
words with dkarma Originally therefore *dhaTmala meant ‘some religious 
ceremonial then ‘ music and dancing connected with that,’ and, finally ' merri 
ment on the one hand and ‘ a particular kuid of musical or poetic composi 
•on on the other and the word may be of Buddhist antecedents, which ha« 
^rvived to our day — the meaning having degenerated We may compare the 
0 un« of the name Vasis\ha originally as the priest of Rama’s house, he 
between Dasaiatha and Janaka before RImas marriage 
^ latter s daughter, Sita, as de«cnbed in the Ramayana , and then the 
’ Is Indo Aryan form of the word Vastttha, must have changed its mean 
'ug so that Its New Indo-Aryan equivalent in Hindi basith, finally came to 
village headman a master of ceremonies an agent or messenger ' 

( mir Khusrau, c. 1300 aj), uses basith as an equivalent of the Arabic 
ra^itl the Persian paigham^ar) and finally to degenerate into the ‘5en«e of 
a go-between, a tale-bearer, a mischief maker ’ and e\cn into 'a customer 
(among harlots) * 
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The \\ord Sangha. on the authority of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
prasad Sa«tri, survived m Middle Bengali m the word sanSa (or satigha) 
‘a group of ships or boats sailing together for safety, a convoy’ 
(In Pall also wd have the word smi^hala to mean ‘an array of boats’) 
We have m Modem Bengali the word sangdt * boon companion, close fnend ’ 
and at first sight it would suggest a connetion with the Sanskrit sanga But 
tlie Hindi equivalent shows gh and not g saiighali ‘companion, fnend, ally’, 
saughat ‘union, companionship’, sanghatm or sa 7 ighaton ‘female friend’ We 
have in Hindi the expression sawg sottghalt = ‘ fnends and associates’, where 
so}tghdti IS distinguished from sang m a synonym compiound So here we have 
a folk survival in Bengali and Hindi of the Buddhist sangha sangha-V 
vanta = Bengali sdngat, and satigha tia = Hindi sanghat, from which the 
nouns We have here thus a generalisation of the specialised Buddhist term 

Buddha, Dharma and Satigha have thus not been able to retain any hold 
on the popular or ma«s-consaou«noss of the people of Bengal On the other 
hand, some Puramc deities and other figures have been able to do so, e.g , 
Bengali Kanu < Kw>a, Rdi < Raht < Radhtka, Ayon < Mhana <.Ahivatvm 
< Abhimanyu, Ind or Id < Indra, Dttgl < *Durgtka, Solh(t) < Soflkt , etc. 

In some place names we have naturally enough reminiscences of Buddhist 
religious foundations or locations eg. DkamoTat which has been noted above 
Pane ikupj (= PatlcO’Stupika) Bajofon ( = Vo;rdsatia) Dharma doha, 
DkamsaT. Uart or TV on (Upakartka, ‘pavilion temporary pavilion for reli 
gious festivities decorated with flowers and festoon';’), Nabasan (=NatS 
Sana), Afakasthan , and a few more It may not be insisted upon, but it i« 
Very likely that the annual festivities centering round the worship of some god 
or goddess Dugi < Durgtka which are held all over Bengal and are known as 
Bar uoTi puja, is of Buddhist origin The mam item m the«e festivities is the 
erection of a temporary structure, a common gathenng place, inwood, bamboo 
and mattmg, with flags foliage and festoons the uari of Old Bengal, m which 
the performance of dramas and singing of songs for the people are held, and the 
image is mstalled m a comer if there is no piermanent temple. *1116 cost is met 
b> public subscription the community taking active part m the whole thing 
Ihe word bar m Bar uart appears to be added to the ongmal word uart m 
later post Muslim times as an bononfic embellishment from the Persian 
(cf Persian bar ‘country barak wall cf dartbar kings audience or 
levee’) 

The Brahman tradition was to wear long hair and beards — weanng long 
hair ma> have been an Indo-European mhentance among the Aryan Brahman^ 
of India In contrast to that the Buddhist monks were clean shaven m both 
head and face In po^t Muslim tunes, the clean shaven Buddhist monks and 
nuns were contemptuously known as Nada (or Nida) and Nddt (or Nfdi)t 
and these terms came to be applied by the orthodox Hindus for Vaishnava 
monks and nuns who also followed this practice of shaving the head from post 
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Chaitanya times when Chaitanya Vatshnavism admitting monks and nuns 
lycame a strongly organi'jed force m the country The Brahmans particularly 
laymen were accustomed to be clean shaven in the face and in the head save 
for a long tuft at the lop (the sikka) and for this hygienic practice the 
example of the Buddhist monks may have been responsible m post-Chaitanya 
times as we gather from a l 6 th century literary reference it was uncommon 
for a Brahman to wear a beard— more so when the Turks and other Muslims 
were cultivating this hirsute appendage to the face Ordination of Vaisnava 
monks and nuns which was a very simple ceremony came to be described by 
an old word which would appear to be a relic of Buddhist practice the monk s 
status of a bJakw (bhikkku) or Buddhist monk with the yellow garb and 
the begging bowl was known as bhatkfyo (bhekkha) and from this we have 
the vernacular (Bengali) word bhekh meaning the status of the Vaishnava 
monk with his tula$i beads round his nedc his begging bag made of a knotted 
cloth and his kauprna or loin cloth 

Certain cults which were going very strong m Middle Bengali times and 
have continued a moribund existence even to our day form an undoubted 
continuance of Tantric Buddhism more or less mixed with other cults Of 
these the medieval Bengali Sahajtya cult is one later it aihliated itself to 
Qiaitanya Vaishpavism The Natha cult with the Siddha Gorakh nath at 
Its head is another it appears to have been the result of a fusion of Tantric 
Sahaja y 5 na of the late MahaySna Buddhism with Sivaite Yoga Gorakh 
nath 18 one of those elusive persons who are claimed by more than one reli 
gious sect The Avadhutas are another order of religious devotees frankly 
Sivaite who appear to have emerged from Sahaja yana The Bauls are 
another group of Sahaja yana ongin or affinity wh ch until recently kept 
Itself aloof from Brahmanical seels and followed its own ideologies and its 
own life now it is slowly Vaishnavising itself The Karta bhaja or the 
Creator i e Master-worshipper ect is a very late form of the non desenpt 
extra Brahmanical sects which grew up in a Vaishnava teckground 

The present day Tantric leaven m Bengal Hinduism largely came to it 
Via the Buddhistic Kala cakra yana the Vajra yana and the Sahaja yana 
schools of the Tantra yana One matter in which there has been a very subtle 
influence from Tantric Buddhism up>on Bengal Brahmanism would seem to be 
this the rather exaggerated impKwtance of the guru from whom Tantnc ini 
tiation IS received The Brahman I as his proper Vedic imtiaUon whai he is 
invested with the sacred thread by the upanayana rile and is taught the 
GayaUi prayer from the Veda theoretically he does not require any other 
initiation But in practice ah good Hmdus in Bengal should have a guru 
»ho will give him the mantra a Saiva Sakta or Vaishnava mystic syllable 
and a name of a divinity to repeat and the guru becomes almost as a god 
to him after this initiation This mentality has become so thoroughly ingrained 
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in the Bengali mmd, Hindu and ^luslim (the Muslims have developed in 
India and particularly in Bengal a similar Fir Mttud or Murshid Muud, i e , 
0u7U‘&\fya relationship) that it directs the activities of even otherwise nor- 
mal people to the extent of blindly follow ing a master, in intellectual as much 
as in spintual matters Now, the gtir« has always had an honoured place 
m Brahman Society . but he wa^ never an object of divine honours in 
Vedism Whereas, as we see m Nepal, where the Tantric Buddhism as m 
Baigal of the lOth-iSth centuries stiU survites among the Newars, although 
the strong Sakta or Saiva cult of the Gurkhas has been profoundly modifying 
It, a Buddhist is knowm as a Gu bhaju or ' a Guru worshipper/ and a Brahma 
nical Hindu as a De bhSju or ‘a Deva worshipper ’ (The late MM Dr. 
Haraprasad Sastri noted these words in Nepal and explained them in the 
above way, connecting them with the Sanskrit root bhaj ‘ to adore, to w orship ‘ 

R L, Turner in his Nepali Dtcttonary, however, gives Gtfbhaju or Gubhajyu 
&s meaning ‘a Newan Buddhi«t priest*, but not De bbaju and explains 
Gubhaju differently, as possibly being from Sanskrit guru and a Newan 
bkSju ' master ’ ) 

Some of our middle class non Brahman surnames have a Buddhistic 
PShta Dkara. Rakfila, Kara etc may be equally Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic but Pati may be Buddhistic {Prap’io or prc/ilfl — Middle Indo 
Aryan Pmma, pamta — Bengali Pati) A good few surnames occur m both 
the fuller Sanskrit form and in the modified Prakritic form the former may 
be due to a Brahmamcal context, the latter Buddhistic. But this is, it must 

confessed, too theoretical nevertheless we may contrast Canda with 
Cojjrfra, Ate (from Atcca) with Aditya, Hut for Bhiiti {—bhutt) Gut (Gum) 
for Gomika or Comm (Cf Cenrfre gowm = Bengali Cad Gut), Da besides 
Dotn Daman), etc. 

The above are a few aspects of the very meagre survival of the Buddhist 
■world (at one time so wide and so all embracing) m the present day Hmdudom 
of Bengal as they suggest themselves to a student of language Closer and 
more <specialased investigation is bound to reveal many more venues of Bud 
dni«it survival 
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(Carmichael Professor. Calcutta Univereity) 

pur m^mtmn KokSmutthatiamm is mentioned in a Damodar 

record referred 'll. ^ ^ Dr R G Basak. who onginally edited the 

d“« and 1“ Kokamukha a form of the goddess 

Sr^id n r 1 •xxh nientioiKd in the MahabhSrat^ 

Knkami ®hggest any satisfactory identification of the god 

Kotamukhasvamin My friend and pupil Dr D C Sircar recently came to 
on Rotamukha is a form of Siva ’ This theory is based 

given in ih n o( the name Adya Kokfimukhasvamin , as 

fXn d Damo^rpur inscription with the appellations AdyS and Kck^ 
iilnll n”,. ““ o' S-'-o »nd on the term 

of ‘ a r«i«r M Sircar occurs in the epigraph in the sen-c 

mukhasvam someone s name and points to the god Kokk 

Damndam ^ donated in favour of the deity according to the 

ooim. on the Himavacchikhara > Dr Sircar righ'lj 

Lnm„ .c Htrnavacchmara literally means 'a peak or 

to a lor (mt he adds ' Here however it appears to refer 

of II. » 'orest in llnscnpbonl No 39) The situation 

nur ‘n sods suggests that it was not far from Damodar 

r,o.o iT? '* "■’' ““ Kotivaisa district included the hilly 

region bordering on the northern fringe of Bengal ■■ 

of light on the identification not only of Kokamukhasvamin but also 

thm » where apparently the god s temple was situated is 

fu™sh 2>9 mid 229 of the Brahmc PmSm^ The evidence 

lilf. ifi ^ above sections of the Purana prove beyond doubt that 
mulch associated m tlie record Koka 

K ^ Varaha (Boar) mcarnaUon of Vi^nu and that the 

^ mukha txrtha was in the Himalayan region on the northern fnnge of 


1 Basak Ep Jnd Vol XV p tSSff Sircar Select Tnsenphons p 328 <T 

2 Op cit 329 n cf Itul Cull April 1939 (Vol \ ), p 432 f 

3 Cf //imatacf^i^Aarr hakamukhastamirtah ealiorah kuhoiapah etc 
’ Sircar Select IrxscriplioTH p. 329 fn 2 

5 Bafigabasi edition pp 8600 9280 
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In chapter 219 of the Brahma Purana we have a legend about the origin 
of the place of pilgrimage sljlcd Kokamukha itriha It is unnecessary here to 
enter into the details of the story In short it relates how Vi>ou in his Boar 
form rescued the divine puj& who had been engulfed in the waters of the 
Koka a stream that dashed through the Himalayan rocks (sihr adn) Cf 

Verse 3 — 

Pura Kokajale tnagttnn pttjptuddhjtavan btbhuh 
Verse 17 — 

hokelx prathtld lake ^tSlR 
Verse 36 — 

KOKAMUKHE pitTganatii salile mmagnom 
Devo dadarsa strasalha stlam t ahatitam 
Verse 39 — 

yARAHAdatnf(Tdsamlagttak pttaiah kanako}]vclah 
Kokamukhe galabhayah kpa deveua Yfoiitna 
Verse 114 — 

Kokapt tiTthasahUa samsthtta cirtrajani 

It IS added that the sanctity of the Kokamukha ttUha was due to the presence 
of the Varaha form of Visnu Cf 
Verse 106 — 

Koka tiaditi vtkh^ata gtrtrojasam&rtta 
iiTthakoftmahapunyo madropaj-oti^miIjIo 
Verse 107 — 

asyamadya p^abhjti vai mvalsyamyaghanasakjt 
VARAHAdOTsemam piinyam pujatiam bhukltmukttdam 
Verse 116 — 

evam mayoktam taradasya 
KOKAMUKHE dtvya varaharOpam 

It may be noted m this connection that according to the same legend Nara 
kasura, who sprang from the union of Vi^nu in his Boar form ivith the goddess 
Malu or Chaya and uas made lord of the city of Pragjyoti^a by his 
Divine Father was bom m the Kokamukha ttrtka in the Himalayas® TTie 


6 C{ 

Vtises 114 115 

Chaya mahimayt krotfl ptpdaprasanaiftJihtta 
garbhamodaya sasraddi a \ aral asyatia siodcni 
talo syah prabhatot putro Bhautmalu tsarakasuTah 
Ptagjyotucntca nagaramasya daftanm I tfnuna 
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Story apparently points to the proximity of the lioly spot in question to 
Pragjyoti$a in Kamarupa (Lower Assam and North Bengal to the east of 
the Karatoj’a) In the Gupta period the sacred site is known to have 
fallen within the limits of the Kofivai^a vt?aya (district) of the Pupds'st 
dhana bhukti (province) in North Bengal 

Chapters 229 of the Brahma Purdna also dilates on the Kokamukha 
iiTlha . but It hardly adds much to the stock of our knowledge This section 
only corroborates the information gathered from chapter 219 
Cf 

Uyevamuklva pitaraui ptanamya 
gatva ca TCokamukhamairatiTtham 
Vtsnutn samarddhya varaharupam 
avapa siddktni manujar^obko’sau 

Ch 229, Verse 86 

In passing it may be pointed out that the Damodarpur inscription noticed 
above is of great importance for the study of the religious history of ancient 
Bengal In the first place, it points to the prevalence of the cult of the 
ejataras of Vi^u m Bengal during the Gupta age ' Secondly, it demonstrates 
the existence, even m that early period, of a belief m different varieties (Sveta 
^arSha, Kokamukha) of the Varaha form of Vj?pu It is clear that a« early 

7 Cf my remarks on the disappearance of the mdtpeudent worship of the 
vyuhas except Vasudeva and the growing popularity of the ovatSras, Earty Hulory 
0 ] the vatshnava Sect 2nd ed p 176 The votanes of the cult of Vishnu and his 
avataras were doubtless styled Bhogavata — a sectarian designation that was known 
lO Indian epigraphy from the time of the Besnagar inscription of HeliodorosJ to the 
age of the Guptas ana their successors. Another designation PancaralTa, is met with 
in the Epic the Pancaratra Sa/nhttas the Harfacaula of Bana the Brahma Pitrana 
and other works A suggestion has been offered m recent times that Bhagavatism 
different from the PahearStra cult tn the Gupta period, and that 
♦h former was specially assoaated with the aiataravada the latter stood for 

^^vyuhavada But the existence of the Bshcaratras as a sect dtsltnet from the 
gavatas m the Gupta age is ettrondy problematical The epithet Pancaratra 
IS not prefixed to the name of any personage of importance in Gupta inscriptions 
or com legends m the same way as Salva a or Bhagavata thus casting doubt on 
iIj! prevalence as a rival sectarian designation »« the Gupta age The Harfacaula 
whidi does make separate mention of Bhagavatas and PSnearatras is a post Gupta 
work The commentator on the words refsirds both the sects as Vi?ouites , but he 
neter suggests that the line of demarcation between the two follows the supposed 
cleatage between the upholders of the atataratada and Ihe vyuhatada respectively 
In the Padma Tantra, Bhagavata and Pancaratnka arc referred to as synonymous 
terms, and the Paficaratra Sa/rthilas paj desotion to the aiatSras as well as the 
vyuhas Even in the CailaniacaritSmjIa there is no suggestion that the avalaravotta 
IS the doctnne exdusi\dy of the Bhagavatas and the lyuhavada of the PSncaratias. 

In the Brahma Putana the Mahabhagavata Aknira pa>s homage to the four Vyuhas 
(ch. 190-192) The PaHeharatra-vidhona contemplates worship of the Vyuhas as 
well as the atataras including Mahavaraha (Ch. 48*49) 
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as the fifth century' ad not only were avataras worshipped in Bengal, but 
the conception of difierent variations of the same avatara had developed ® 


8 Gopmatha Rao (Elements of Hindu leonography, Vol I, pt i p 132 ff) 
notices thiee different conceptions! types of the Varaha avatdra namely, (i) Bhuva- 
i3ia Adi\*araha or Nfvaraha, (ii) Yajnavaraha and (in) Pralaj a\’ar3ha The rela 
tiCTi of these types with Sxetavaiaha and Kok^ukha cannot be determined in the 
present state of our knowledge The Eran inscnption of Toramana (Fleet, Corp 
ins hid, Vol III, p 159) refers to the Boar form of Visnu "who m the act of 
lifting up the earth (out of the waters) caused the mountains to tremble with the 
blows of (his) hard sliout , (and) who is the pillar (for the support) of the great 
house which is the three worlds." Cf. 

lOialt dhatavyuddharane ghanaghonaghataghuTVifitaTnahiddhTah 
deio Varahamurttistiaitokyamahagfhastttmbah 
The reference here may be to No (•) of Copinalh. The cult of the boar 
may have been, like that of the divine apes, snake gods and goddesses, etc, of 
folk (popular) origin later engrafted on Vaishna\’ism and other important creeds. 
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Vasco da Gama did not sail for an unknonm land when he left Belem with 
his valiant band in the summer of 1497. India was not a terra incognita to the 
people of the west For countless ages the route overland had been used 
by scores of travellers and traders Only ten years earlier Cavilhao’ a 
compatriot of Vasco, had sailed from Aden to Cannanore. to find a passage 
across the sea. from Calicut to Africa where he gathered valuable information 
about Madagascar and a wide stretch of the coast opposite He was not 
destined to see his country again, but the results of his labours were not lost 
to his countrymen A faithful friend carried Cavilhao’s report to Lisbon 
Tlie once dreaded waters beyond Cape Non had no longer any terror for the 
Portuguese seamen Sailor after sailor had daunUessly defied the penK of 
the unknown for six decades and more, and crept along the west coast of 
Africa from cape to cape, creek to creek, carefully noting the prominent land- 
marks, rivers, islets and harbours as they pushed on further and further, 
until the southernmost limit was reached, and the eastern shores espied The 
success of Gama’s voyage had been amply assured by the exploits of his 
precursors The task set by Pnnce Henry the Navigator was accomplished 
when Vasco cast his anchor off Calicut 

Knowledge for its own sake, adventures for their penL alone, had no 
appeal to Vasco and his fnends They were after the good things of this 
world and would secure, if they could, the blessings of the next They came 
to this country m quest of commerce and Christians Of ChnsUans there 
were but few in this pagan land and that raystenous prince, Prester John of 
the popular legends, was not to be found m India But the Portuguese were 
not disappointed If their evangdical zeal met with a set-back, their acquisi 
tive in«tincts were more than gratified in the nch marts of Malabar Va«co 
da Gama had his own standard of business morality If peaceful traffic 
proved less profitable, he readily indulged in the use of sword and fire. 
Human beings and their handicrafts were to him equally lucrative and 
legitimate articles of commerce What be and his countrjmcn wanted was 
a monopoly of the eastern trade, and for twenty >ears Gama and Cabral. 
Almeida and Albuquerque, ruthlessly expk«ted the region of Uieir first vj«iI 

It was not long before that other areas claimed their greedy attention 

1 Darners The Portuzuese tn India V«1 I pp 29^ , 

•Thu paper, wntten for the Dacca Um\crat> Hi!>tor> of Bengal, has been 
contnbuted to this %-olume with the kind penni««on of the Editor 
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The goods of Bengal were not unknown in the markets recently captured by 
them, but they found their way to Malabar m crafts other than Portuguese, 
and the profit went to swell unchristian pockets Albuquerque had already 
upon the bright prospects that trade with Bengal offered m a letter 
to his King and master, but it was left to his successor, Lopo Soares de 
Albergana. to send an expedition to the Bay, and in 1518, Dom Joao de 
Silveira appeared with four ships before the bar of Chittagong He had been 
portly preceded there by Jtwo Coelho, another Portuguese agent In 1517 
Femao Peres d’ Andrade had been commissioned to explore the Bay of Bengal 
^d the neighbouring country', but lured by the reported wealth of thd Far 
Fast, he sailed first to Sumatra and thcncc steered his course for the ports 
of the Celestial Empire postponing his visit to Bengal for a future date On 
fhe return journey, he sent Joao Coelho to his original destination, and Coelho 
amved at Chittagong, a passenger m a Moorish boat, a few days earlier 
dian Silveira The first Portuguese mission to Bengal, howe%’er, proved a 
failure. Barros and other Portuguese htstonans found a satisfactory explana 
b<xi of Sih'eira’s ill success m the habitual treachery and innate wickedness 
the Bengalee character, but the Portuguese had to thank themselves alone 
for the cold reception they met with m Bengal 

Silveira had encountered two merchant-men on his way to the Maldives, 
2nd promptly made prizes of them One of the captured boats belonged to 
2 Muslim merchant. Golam AIi (Gormalle), known to be a relative of the 
governor of Chittagong, who him'^elf was interested m the other As he was 
apparently unfamiliar with the waters he was to navigate, the Portugue«e 
Captain pressed into his service a pilot from the boats he had seized and took 
•nto his confidence a young man, who introduced himself as the pilot’s brother- 
m law. No wonder that his strange misdeeds on the high seas, which ill 
accorded with the peaceful character of his professed mission, were no 'secret 
to the governor of Chittagong when Silveira amved there, and the appearance 
of two Po-tuguese agents in quick succession, from opposite quarters, gave 
2mple room for suspicion The Muslim captain with whom Coelho foimd 
2 passage, gave him a good character but Silveira’s action, as reported to the 
governor, had all the appearance of piracy He was accordingly considered 
to be an unde«irable visitor, though Coelho ecpenenced nothing but kmdneas 
and courtesy dunng his brief residence in Bengal It will be unfair to assume 
the high handed dealings of Gama and Cabral had not been reported 
> the merchants of Wefstem India to their fnends and partners in Bengal 
he oinsequence w’as inevitable Silveira was suspected to be a pirate and 
treated as such, and he had to fight “ de^rately,” as we leam from a Portu- 
guese official report,” against the “perverse" people of Bengal, who obsti- 
nately refused to do any business with him Silveira found himself in an 


Sen, Early Career of Katihojt Angna and other Papers pp 8S 9S 
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unensiable plight He dared not leave the inhospitable shores until the 
monsoon w-is over, and he could not find the provision he needed by fair 
purchase. 

It may very well be asked why the Portuguese captain began his voyage 
with a highly indiccrcet if not positively unfriendly proceeding which was 
liable to be unfavourably construed by the vxry people whose good opinion 
It was apparently his interest to cultivate. The answer is not far to seek. 
The sovereignty of the eastern seas pertained by virtue of a Papal grant to 
the Portuguese crown and the King of Portugal had solemnly assumed the 
title of ‘ Lord of the Navigation Conquests and Trade of /Ethiopia, Arabia 
Persia and India * According to the Portuguese way of thinking every 
Portuguese captain was not only competent but obliged to e.verase the autho- 
rity that the title connoted It never occurred to them that the Papal Bull 
might not possibly have any legal or moral sanctions in countries outside 
His Holiness s spintual junsdiction But m the Portuguese eyes there waa 
an additional justification for the policy pursued by their officers in the east 
Nothing was unfair to a fanatical Christian and fanaticism was the order 
of the day, particularly in the comparatively less civilised lands of the west 
when a Moor or Muslim happened to be the victim They had waged a long 
and bitter war against the Moor in their native country and Portuguese 
patriotism and Portuguese piety equally demanded the extermination of the 
hated Moor in the neighbourmg tracts of Africa Commercial rivalry added 
further zest to raaal hatred and religious aversion and a Moor was con 
sidered to be a fair prey wherever encountered The Indian export trade 
was in these days mostly m Muslim hands and the Portuguese captains 
made it their business to sweep the Muslim merchantmen out pf Indian 
waters Moreover the tradition left by the early Portuguese explorers had 
a sinister influence on the naval pracbee of their successors, who willingly 
emulated their pernicious example While navigating the eastern wafers of 
the Atlantic the Portuguese captains often found it necessary to requisibon 
the unwilling services of the nabves of the neighbounng coast Raiding 
psrtKs RWi? usasHy saW A? bnng of sN sad sesrs^ sad ihs anas 

intelligent of the unfortunate pnsoners were employed as pilots, guides and 
interpreters while the rest were sold into slavery* In jusbee to the Portu 
guese it must be admitted that some of the Negroes were converted into 
Christianity given a good education ntamed m Portuguese famihes and 
more or less imperceptibly absorbed in Portuguese soaety But it cannot 
be doubted that the great majority suffered all the afflictions of exife and 
slavery for no fault of their own SiKcini was therefore, behaving according 
to the moral codd of Cadaroosto and Cao Gomes and Dias when he made 

3 Dan^ers The Potlugutse in India Vd I p 77 

4 Prestag^ The Porf«fH«e Pioneert p. 101 
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prizes of the Gujrat bound boats from Bengal and pressed into his service 
the pilot and his jouthful relative not susp'vting for a moment that the> 
rriight not prove so submissuc and obliging as the less sophisticated and more 
helpless people of Nigeria and Gambia With a strange and perverse con 
sistency, the Portuguese continued to ofiend Uie susceptibilities of a civilised 
society and a cultured court by their failure to conform to the higher standard 
of international conduct pre\ ailing in India and most of their misfortunes m 
Bengal were due to lawless habits contracted with impunity in the congenial 
dimes of the * dark’ continent 

To return to our storj, Siheira sailed back after a sca«on of futile fight 
ing and useless hostility, and nothing notable happened until 1526 when 
Buy Vaz Pereira \i«itcd Chittagong and captured a galliot owned by a rich 
Persian merchant IGiwaja Shihab ud dm (Cogc Sabadim) with all its cargo 
It was alleged that piracy was committed by \c<'^ls built and fitted up after 
the Portuguese pattern and the blame was fastened on the unoffending Portu 
giie<e while the real culprit went free. Khwaja Shihab ud-dm s boat 
had all the appearance of such a corsair and Pereira professed to have acted 
in the interest of his o\vn countrymen and all honest traders when he seized 
the wolf masquerading m a lamb s garb * 

111 winds brought the next Portuguese visitor of note m 1528 Martim 
Affonso de Mello Jusarte was cruising off ^ylon with a squadron of eight 
vessels when a violent storm scattered his fleet, and drove his boat to the 
eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal De Mello found himself sh p wrecked 
on the coast of Pegu and made his way in a frail barque to a sandy bank 
’^here he and his men suffered the extremes of hunger and thirst At last 
■’ome fishermen offered to guide them to Chittagong but either by design or 
by mistake took them to Chakaria (on the Mitamuhan river 50 miles from 
Chittagong under the Head Quarters sub-division Chakana still claims eome 
importance having a police station sub-registry and telegraph office) where 
Khuda Bakhsh Khan (Codovascam) the local chieftain unceremoniously 
threw them into prison According to the Portuguese accounts Khuda 
Bakhsh offered them liberty m lieu of their iiulitary services in a feud he had 
v.ith an unfriendly neighbour The battle was fought and won but there was 
no improvement m the lot of the unhappy prisoners Khuda Bakhsh trails 
ferred them to his headquarters further inland in breach of his plight^xJ 
word Meanwhile two of de Mello s lieutenants arrived at Chakana but 
their efforts to ransom him proved of no avail while an attempted flight re 
suited in greater ngoursand de Mello s nephew an immature youth of charm 
mg looks was pennitted to be brutally sacnficed by die local Brahmans 
When things looked their ugliest rdief came from an unexpected quarter 
Khwaja Shihab ud dm that Persian merchant of whose ship Pereira had made 


5 Campos U, story of the Fortutuese « BenZat pp 30-31 
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a pnzc at ChtUagonp now interceded with the chieftain of Chakana nghUy 
expecting that success would be rewarded with the release of his boat and 
chattels It was through his good offices that de Mello was at last ransomed 
at the not inconsiderable pnee of jE 1 500 and «!cnt to Goa where he arrived 
in 1530 after two years of misery and misfortune 

One good turn deserved another and Nuno da Cunha the Portuguese 
governor readily agreed to send anotlicr trading and diplomatic mission to 
Bengal when Shihab-ud dm approached him with a request to that effect 
The Persian had some difficulties with the court of Gaur and would fain 
«hake off the du't of Bengal He proposed to take a berth m a Portuguese 
boat bound for Ormuz and offered in return to use hts influence with the 
grandees of Gaur to secure for his Portugue«e friends the much coveted license 
for building factories and forts at Chittagong and other sites Da Cunha 
appointed Martim AfTonso de Mdio Jusarte to head the expedition and he 
sailed with five ships and two hundred men to reach Bengal for a second 
time m 1533 He was received well by the governor of Chittagong and started 
unloading his cargo But it appears that all his past experiences had been 
completely lost on him and instead of trying to win the confidence of the 
local authorities by fair dealing de Mello did his best to alienate them by 
fraudulently smuggling his goods to avoid paying Uie excessive custom duties 
levied at the port He was equally imprudent in the choice of his presents 
for the Sultan Duarte de Azevedo his envoy did indeed take with him fin“ 
horses rich brocades and other gifts to the value of £ 1200 to Mahmud 
Shahs capital If it was his intention to create a sensation by the v’anety 
and wealth of his presents he achieved an astounding success Rarely is a 
king expected to accept stolen goods and among the presents offered to the 
Sultan were found «everal bottles of <=cented water known to hav^ come from 
a Muslim merchantman recently plundered by a notonous Portuguese pirate 
D^miao Bemaldes and neither de Mello nor Azevedo had deemed it necessary 
to take the elementary precaution of removing from the offensive packets the 
labels of the original owner * The Sultan drew the obvioui conclusion and 
ordered the buccaneers for as such Azevedo and his colleagues had appeared 
to him to be beheaded The pleading of a Afuslim saint is said to have 
saved the Portuguese from that dire end and they were consigned to a dungeon 
which Barros likens to the Inferno (hell) At the same time the governor 
of Chittagong had been instructed to seize the Portuguese and their goods 
He would have been perfectlj within his nghts if he had called de Mello and 
his associates to account for the fraud they had practised but instead of 
plaang them under arrest in a straightforward manner the governor pre 
fc red to resort to the safer but more dubious methods of those days The 
unsuspecting offenders were invited to a banquet and all but a fen who 


6. ^Vh tew-ay— TAe Rtse of ihf Pt>Ttut Poictr 1 1 India pp 232 234 
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rieferred the diversions of a hunt to the plea«ures of a feast readily stepped 
into the trap Despite the desperate defence the> ofi'ered thirty of the Portu 
Syese including de Mcllo were neatly «ccured after ten had lost their lives 
and the prisoners were sent to Gaur to share the fate of the envoy and his 
staff The Portuguese historians arc loud in their dcnunaation of what they 
in their vvraili desinbe, as a treacherous massacre of innocent guests but it 
cannot be gainsaid that de Mcllo and his colleagues had richly deserv’ed 
incarceration though the quortionable method of apprehending the culprits 
and the consequent casunlty give an altogether different colouring to the 
incident 

The masterful ^mt of Nuno da Cunha would not brook such an insult 
to the Portuguese power and Antonio da Silva Menezes was promptly sent 
to Bengal at the head of a powerful fleet to demand an explanation of the 
extraordinary treatment that friendly envoys had received at the court of 
Gaur and to obtain the release of Martim Affonso de Mello and his men by 
peaceful persuasion if possible, and by force if necessary (1534) On liis 
arnval at Chittagong da Silva Menezes sent an envoy to Gaur with his 
masters message, but when a month elapsed before a reply arrived he set 

to Qiittagong and put a large number of the Sultan s people to tlie 
sword Violence was not calculated to improve the embittered relations and 
Diogo Rebello who arrived at Satgaon shortly afterwards (1535) tried a 
peaceful blockade His representatives received a better hearing at Gaur 
not becau<e the Saltan had repented of his past policy or the naval demons 
trations of the Portuguese had made any impres'ion but because Mahmud 
Shah had for sometime pnst been anxiou-sly looking for new allies against the 
powerful aggressiOT of Sher Khan Sur Drowning men clutch at straws 
The Sultan promptly released his pn'oners and Martim Affonso suddenly 
found himself in the honoured position of a tru«ted military adviser of the 
^mg of Bengal In the war that followed the Portuguese are said to have 
performed wonders of valour but neither their brav ery nor their skill vitally 
influenced the cour«e of events and Mahmud Shah had to purcha«e peace on 
■fhe terms dictated by his inexorable enemy Ev’erybody knew tliat Sher was 
not hkdy to rest on his oars Irager than was nece«sary and Bengal would 
once again have to experience the terrors of a cruel invasion m the near 
future Affonso Vas de Bntto who visited Bengal in 1538 brought the 
•disappointing news that the Portuguese were too much embroiled m Gujarat 
to be of any service to the King of Bengal The inevitable followed Mahmud 
Shah was chased out of Gaur and died of his wounds Humayun was out 
manoeuvred and worsted Sher became the King of Delhi and sovereign of 
Bengal But the Portuguese had gained their end before the final discom 
fiture of their ally Mahmud Shah in his anxiety to enlist their support had 
permitted the Portuguese to build factories at Satgaon and Chittagong the 
Porto pequeno {’ ttle port) and the porto grande (great port) of the 
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Portuguese historians The conclusion of the war wluch proved so disasuous 
for their allies found the Portuguese securely established at both the places 
with custom houses of their own In fact when Uie local nobles contended 
with Sher Shahs nominee for tlie po5<scssion of Chittagong Nuno Fernandes 
Freire the officer m charge of the Portuguese custom house conceived the 
bold project of seizing the town and the harbour in the name of his King 
and Castanheda holds that had Freire received the support he deserved from 
Vasco Peres de Sampajo (who had amved with nine vessels m 1538 too late 
to defend Mahmud Shahs cause) his scheme might have been successfully 
earned out After an armed skirmish with some Moors Sampajo left for 
Pegu and died there With hts passing awaj ends the first chapter in the 
history of the Portuguese infiltration m Bengal 
II 

The next twenty years form a blank m our history Not that the rest 
less spints of the Portuguese knewr any respite Their tradmg vessels con 
tmued to visit the ports of the east and their captain*: doubtless made up 
for any defiaency in their legitimate profit by their usual filibustenng opera 
tions The Portuguese histonans found nothing worth recordmg dunng these 
two decades and the chroniclers of the country did not as yet take any notice 
of the new comers. But something must have happened m the meantime to 
demand a revision and reonentation of commercial policy of the Portuguese 
m Bengal for in 1559 we find a deliberate attempt on their part to divert the 
trade of Chittagong to another port Quite likely the Portuguese were not 
pulling on well with the new masters of Chittagong Some light is thrown 
on this obscure point by a treaty rescued from oblivion by the industry of 
that great archivist, Julio Firmimo Judice Biker The document was signed 
or behalf of a Bengali pnnee, the Raja of Bakla (Paramananda Ray) by 
Niamat Khan (Nematcao) and Gannu Bysuar (Kanu or Ganu Biswas’) 
who seem to have made a journey to Goa to negotiate a subordinate alliance 
on the part of their master with the Portuguese Viceroy of India (Dom 
Constantino de Braganza) The treaty of the 30th Apnl 1559 provided for 
a mutual military and commercial alliance The Raja was to throw open 
his port of Bakla or any other suitable port of his pnnapalitj to the Portu 
guese trading fleet, treat the Portuguese tradesmwi who might visit his country 
with kmdness and consideration provide the visituig fleet -with a full cargo of 
the produces of the coast land stretching from Bakla to Paigdo and refrain 
from raising the custom duties of his ports The Portuguese in their turn, 
offered to discontinue their trading verges to Chittagong to pay the lawful 
duties levied at the Rajas port and to grant licence to four of his trading 
boats for visiting Goa Ormuz and Malacca every year The alliance ob 
viously placed the Raja in a subordinate position While he was precluded 

7 Sen Studiei m Indian Hiflcry pp 3-10 
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from dealing v\iUi Uieir enemies m any way, Uie Portuguese retained the nght 
of concluding similar treatKS ^\Jth other ruling princes of this region In lieu 
of the military co-operation, which the Portuguese promised him in his wars 
against his neighbours Paramananda agreed to pay an annual tnbute m 
a 'specified quantity of nee, butter, oil tar sugar and finer products of the 
loom. Obviously the Portuguese wanted to «ecurc the monopoly of the trade 
of the country through the agency of the local Rajas whose weakness and 
ambition readily lent them to the new plan 


The port of Bakla exists no more, we do not know where Paigao was. 
It was not witlnn the linuts of Paramananda’s domain, for the treaty refers 
to other pnnees of this coast, nor is it certain whether Paigao was situated on 
the Bay of Bengal Bakla was a m*erside port far from the sea It may not 
unreasonable to identify Paigao with Paigram in the modem district of 
Khulna The place is near the Bhairab river which might have been flowmg 
y it four centuries ago If the Portuguese e.tpected that Bakla with their 
backing, would one day rob Chittagong of its preeminence as a centre of 
inland and overseas trade, they were sorely disappointed But they had no 
reason to repent of the alliance of 1559 for in Paramananda and his succes 
*■015 they found unfailing fnends m the dartest days of their adversity 


From Paramananda let us turn to one of his successors. Forty years 
sfter the conclusion of the treaty a Christian missionary of the Society of 
Jesus Melchoir da Fonseca visited the court of Bakla on his way to Chandi 
^ (Ciandecan) His account of his interview with the king is worth 
Quoting ' I had scarcely arrived there when the King (who is not more 
man eight years old but whose discretion surpasses his age) sent for me and 
Willed the Portuguese to come with me On entenng the hall where he was 
Waiting for me, alt the nobles and captains rose up and I a poor pnest was 
made by the King to sit down in a nch seat opposite to him. After com 
phments, he asked me where I was going and I replied that I was going to 
the Kmg of Ciandeca who is ‘the future father m law of your Highness, but 
that as it had pleased the Lord that I should pass through his kingdom it 
had appeared right to me to come and vtsit him and offer him the services 
of the fathers of the Company trusting that his Highness would give per 
mission to the erection of churches and the making of Christians The 
King said * I desire this myself because 1 have heard so much of your 


Sood qualities ' and so he gave me a letter of authority, and al«o assigned a 
maintenance sufficient for two of us * The boy king of Bakla or Chan 
dradwip has been rightly identified by Henry Beveridge with Raja Ramachan 
dra son in law of the great Pratapaditjra of Jessore.® It is interesting to note 
here that his fnendship for the Portuguese drew upon him the wrath of the 


8 Be\endge District of Bakargattf p 31 
^ Be\eridge District of Bakarimj pp 173177 
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King of Arakan who suddcntl> threw himself upon that of Bacola, of which 
he possessed himself without difficulty as the king of it was ab<cnt and still 
yoiuig 

Fonsecas mi<<ion supplies an apit illustration of the faith fdlowmg the 
flag But the missionaries were not alone in the field Forisecas prayer 
for the erection of churches and the making of Chn tians was so readily 
granted becau'e the boy king of Bakla had in his ser\ice a captain and 
other people of Portuguese extraction and Chnstian faith Nor was he the 
only pnnee to enlist the«e foreign ad\enturcrs in his army His father in law 
for instance, and the powerful chief of Snpur welcomed the«e danng sailors 
and employed them to command their fighting fleet 'WTiether the Portuguese 
adventurers in the service of the Bhuijans of Bengal tned like their Frendi 
and English successors of the eighteenth century to further the political 
interests of their country while improving their own fortunes we do not 
prea«ely know But some of them certainly made the most of their oppoitu 
nities and earned by their exploits a permanent place in the history of their 
times. Of the^ Domingo Carvralho was by far the ablest, and he did not 
rniss any opportunity of serving his country s cau«e when one wa» available. 

Carvalho was a nati\"e of ^fontargll m Portugal ^\ e do not know when 
he came to India and in what capaaty He mu«t h3\e entered the sertice 
of Kfidar Ray the famous chief of Snpur sometime pnor to 1602 He dis- 
tinguished him«elf by the conquest of Sandwip which if Du Jamc is to bt 
credited belonged of right to the Snpur prince The island was m those 
days an important centre of salt industry and formed a battle-ground for 
the Moghul'S the Maghs and the Portuguese. Situated off the coast of 
Chittagong its strategic advantages could not be o\erlooked either by the 
Moghul rulers of Bengal or the Magh Raja of Arakan When Casar 
Fredenck visited Sandwip m 1569 the island was inhabited by the Muslims and 
he found the king a \ery good man of a Moore King How it was 
annexed by Kedar Ray and when it passed into Moghul hands remain yet 
to be ascertained In 1602 Domingo Carxalho conquered Sandwip in hi» 
masters name but unable to hold it against the nalivts of the place he 
invited the coK^ration of ManocI de Mattoss the Portuguese captain of 
Dianga The island was then completely reduced and dinded between Car 
valho and Mattos. The annexation of Sandwip was hailed as a great feat of 
Portuguese arms and the two heroes were rewarded by the King of R^rtugal 
with the knighthood of the Order of Chnst and the rank of the gentlemen 
of the royal household (Fidalgos da Casa real) Their triumph, bowcifr 
proNcd shortlned The King of Arakan wlio had extended hi» dominio'i 
to Chittagong led an expedition against Dianga and inflicted a defeat on 


10 PuTc^cs His Ptlpintts %oL \ p. 137 
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riattos Carvalho hurried to the rc'cuc of his collengue and captured llie 
^rakanese fleet with all its arms and ammunition (Nov 1®2) The Magh 
kng wreaked his vengeance on the Portugue^ citizens living under his 
jun<5diction and fitted up a second fleet to retrieve hv^ honour Carvalho did 
indeed achieve a second victory but this pyrrhic succe^ rendered his po«i 
tion in Sandwip utterly untenable He abandoned the island and retired to 
bnpur witli «!omc of his followers, while the rest of the Portuguese and native 
Christians betook them'-clvcb to Uic friendly courts of Bakla and Chandikan 
^\hlle at Snpur Carvalho hid to fight a Moghul fleet of hundred masts 
^\llh thirtj armed Jaha boats Carvalho put the invidmg irmada to flight and 
*avcd Snpur from Moghul subjugation We nevt find him at Hughli where 
the Portuguese had i flourishing «cttlemenL Obviously he wanted to enlist 
the support of his countrj'mcn of that colon> m another enterpri'se against 
Sandwip While sailing up the Hughli river his fleet was without any prove 
cation assailed from the batteries of a neighbouring Moghul fortress 
Carvalho retaliated by storming the place and putting the gamson to the 
«word This was the h«t battle that the famous veteran was destined to 
fifiht. Shortly afterwards he visited Chandikan (Dhumghat ’) where he was 
treacherously put to death by Pratapaditya m order it is said to propitiate 
the King of Arakan who«e conquest of Sandwip and Bakla had brought him 
penlously near the lemtones of the jessore prince 

Sandwip naturally recalls the exploits of a romantic ruffian whose name 
has been wnt large in letters of blood m the unhappy annala of that island 
His courage cruelty and cunning placed Sebastiao CJonsalves Tibau (better 
known as Gonzales m Bengal) m a class by him=elf Bom in an obscure 
''illage near Lisbon of pea>ant stock Gonzales came to India m 160a and 
enlisted as a soldier Before long he gave up the less remunerative profession 
of arms for the more lucrative trade in salt He "eerns to have prospered in 
his new venture and his profits •'oon enabled him to purchase a Jaha of his 
own We find him and his boat at Dianga m 1607 He somehow survived 
the massacre of that year and «et up as a free hooter with a few dozens of 
his more danng countrymen." The small islands of the deltaic region pro 
vided suitable bases of operation from where he earned on plundering raids 
against the Arakan coast not mis&ing such defenceless merchantmen as came 
his wa> The Government of Sandwip had in the meantime passed to Fateh 
IGian a Muslim captain formerly in Portuguese employ Unwilling to brook 
any nval he murdered the Portuguese and the Chnstian mhabitants of Ins 
I'land and set out with a fleet of forty sails in search of Gonzales and his 
pirates. While busy dividing their spoils m the inland of Dakhm Shahbazpur 


11 According to Fariya Y Sousa Some few e«caped into the \\ oods, and 9 
or 10 vessels got to Sea whereof one wa» that of SevTistian Gonzales** As>a Pertu 
Zu€za Tr b> Captain J Stevans Vol 111 p 154 
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(in the Distnct of Bakarganj) they were 'mpn<cd by Fateh Khan.” Better 
icamanship howeter pretailed over greater number and Fateh Khan uas 
defeated and slam The victory gained for Gonzales the unquesUoning obe- 
dience of Ins companions and he teas formallj elected their leader Success 
added to his ambition and he nest made himself the master of Sanduip 
(1609) In this enterpnse as in his earlier buccaneering esploits he relied 
not a little on the support of the fnendl) Raja of Bakla The spoils of his 
pracy used to disposed of m the Rajas countrj though the treaty of 
1559 had positively provided against such a misuse of his ports. The Raja 
cent two hundred horsemen and some armed boats to help Gonzales in the 
conquest of &ndivip on condition that the revenue of the island would be 

Zm l o u '' the mB" to honour his 

n 1 a 1 ° gained He ruled Sandwip as an indejiendent 

ruler and lus fame soon attracted fresh adherents until his forces swelled to 
one tho^d Poi^g^ two thousand Indian soldiers two hundred horsemen 
me T fT 1 “ unfortunate Raja of BaWa was now to feel 

^ L ™ '“““y 'i'tpos'essed of the islands 

^ D^in Shahbazpur and Pateibhanga. Fortune coobnued to favour the 
M tad nan and the amval m Sandwip of a pnncely fugitive of the Araka 
Sd 1 m™"' Anaporam after an unsuccessful bid for power considerably 
In»d 1 a **“ mervenuon in favour of his new 

faiSs ofT t ms a ^ = telreat before the superior 

nr^ ' 1 ^' APfPoram paved the way for peace and the 

progress of Moghul arms in the southeastern distnas of Bengal provided the 

wa i'!, w” “ Anikan and Sandwip 

F.del% however was not one of the failings of Gonzales, and the narrow 
straight course of reebtude was not to his taste. He not only betrajed the 
King of Arakan while engaged m lighting the Moghuls but seized his fleet 
and raWessIy massacred his men This treachery cost him onij hi, nephew s 
hie The unfortunate jouth had been sent to the Arakanese camp as a 
hostage for his iiuclea good faith and the kmg avenged his wrongs by dnving 
a stake through him But he who had no Honour valued not at whose 
loss he ad\’anced his owti Interest. 

But the good stars of Gonzales were already on the decline. His tjTanny 
and oppression had alienated most of his adherents but his ambiUon knew 


12 Fanj-a Y Sousa says that the suipnse was not complete as the prates 
were forewarned by Sebastian Pinto who had quarrelled with them oser the dinsion 
of the spoil and leaving them in a River of the island of Tat«f>Mr met Fatfccns 
fleet and gnre them nouce. They engaged and fought de^ierately all nght, the 
monung disco\-ered 80 PoTtufuesn sictonous oser 600 Moots and Patanes and 10 
\ essels cn er 40 Stc\ens op at III pp ISo 156 

13 Stesens, op at ^oL III p. 461 Fan>-a \ Sousa calls Gonzales a menster 
^ie\ens \ol III p 153 
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no saUcty as >et. In 1615 Gonzales felt that he could add Arakan to his 
conquests if his plan ^as supported b> the Portupuese Viceroy of Goa He 
immediately ofTered to return to the allegiance of the King of Portugal and 
to pay him an armual tribute if his proposals were favourably accepted The 
^ iceroy Dom JeronjTno de Azevedo readily agreed and a fleet of ^itteen sails 
under the command of Dom Frincisco Menezes Roxo appeared m the Bay of 
Bengal (October 1615) Unfortunately for the Portuguese the King of 
Arakan was not sol helpless as they had imagined and Menezes Roto un 
expectedly found himself confronted with a Dutch squadron of superior num 
ber The fight continued for two successive daj’S m which the Portuguese 
Commodore lost hts life. His successor m command Dom Luiz de Azevedo 
sailed to Sandwip while the battle was «till undecided and in spite of all the 
importunities of Gonzales left him to his fate and returned to Goa He was 
accompanied by many of Gonzales followers who were glad to be nd of their 
hard hearted master Next year the King of Arakan conquered Sandwip and 
Gonzales faded out of history His infamous career covered a brief period 
of ten years Gonzales had the making of a great leader but his traming 
und environments made of him a pirate of the lowest type For unrelieved 
onielty and treachery his record has hardly any parallel but with better edu 
cation under more favourable circumstances he might have been a Raleigh 
or a Drake. 

Here we may bid good bye to the buccaneers of the Bay though Gonzales 
was by no means the last or the worst of them The story of the Fennghee 
pirates of Chittagong is to be told at another place by another writer 

III 

The loss of Sandwip did not mean the loss of Bengal trade The Portu 
guese had many settlements of greater or lesser importance scattered all over 
the province The prowess and professional skill of their seamen had won 
for them positions of trust and responsibility at the courts of the more promi 
nent chieftains (Bhuiyans) and small Portuguese colonies flounshed under 
their patronage at Bakla (Bakarganj) Chandikan (Jessore) Snpur (Dacca) 
Bhulua (Noakahali) and Katrabo (Dacca and Mymensingh) Some of these 
settlements had been visited by Fon'eca Fernandes and Sousa m the closing 
year of the sixteenth century The King of Chandikan provided funds and a 
site and the first ChnsUan church in Bengal was constructed m his pnna 
pality” The Jesuit fathers had full freedom to preach the Gospel wherever 
they went and if their flock did not live a truly Chnstian life, it was no fault 
of the local rulers. The Portuguese however had not limited their com 
meraal and martial enterpn^ to the semi independent region under the govern 
Trent of the Bengali pnnees They could rot po«ibly ignore the pnncipal 


14 PuTclas H%s Filzriws Vol X p 206 
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trading centres of the country and had their factories at Dacca Tamfuk 
Hijih and otlier convenient places Ttvo ports however demanded their 
attention mod and absorbed the major part of their investments Despite 
the abortive attempt of 1559 to rob it of its commercial eminence Chittagong 
remained the leading place of Portuguese trade m Bengal From the begin 
nmg to the end it was their Porto grande the great port Next m import 
ance was Potto pequeno the little port in west Bengal When Qesar Frederick 
visited Ben^l in 1567 Satgaon was the little port of the Portuguese As 
fh if Portuguese built their factory and custom hou-e at 
.atgaon with the permission of the King of Bengal and within thirty years 

f„re 1 to keep thirty to thirts live merchantmen 

fully employed The Venetian merchant informs us In the port of 

wnrcMr'r •^■rt- '•“P- «t-t and^mall 

Lear Mir^M of Bo^ast and of dutrs sort. Lacca great abundance of 
manv „^b T '‘r™'* 0>'o of Zaraelme and 

nrovL ^ortr^S Tho Ptosperitj of Satgaon however 

dS^^faS ^ ^ ““"‘fy three 

"P®"' ''^'"’“P'Pothe Porto Pi, ueno .. of the 
rM^rpleSS^rC"”" ^'-CitieforaCUeoftheMooms 

It IS not difficult to guess why Hughli was preferred to Satgaon as an 
emporium of west Bengal trade Satgaon owed «s r.^ and M^ot to the 

con«nimt”mLng‘ p' ’>'5 '>«< » 

fn ISffl Po 1 , “ ‘ta rtream diminished Even 

Idlavf c“ taild tempomry quarters at a 

™ bf f f IT ""1 as their bigger boats were 

™able to reach Satgaon Says Oesar Frederick A good Tides rowing 
before you come to Satagan you shall have a place which is called Butter ■> 
and from thence upwards the ships doe not goe because that upwards tlic 
River IS very shallow and little water Every yeere at Buttor they make 
and unmake a village with Houses and shops made of Straw and with all 
things necessane to their n=es and this Village standeth as long as the Ships 
nde there and tdl they depart for the Indies and when they depart, everie 
man goeth to his plot of Houses and there setteth fire on them which thing 
made me to marvaile. For as I pas-ed up to Satagan I saw this Village 
standing with a great number of people with an infinite number of Ships and 

15 PuTthas Hu Pilgrimes Vol X pj> 113.H 

16 Purclas His Pilgumes Vol X p J82 

17 Accord ng to Kavi Kankan Muktindaram so much fore gn trade it u«ed 
to attract that merchants of Satgaon ne\er left iher hometown 

18 Betor near Calcutta has been twice ment oned as a place of importance 
b> KaM Kankan Mukundaram m his Clandt 
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Bazaars and at my rctumo comming do^mc wth m> Captaine of the la t 
Ship for \\hom I tamed I was all amazed to see such a place «o soone razed 
and burnt, and nothing left but the signc of the burnt Hou‘ie« Making and 
unmaking of temponr) \illagcs do not lead to comfort or econom>, and the 
Portuguese were naturallj anxious to sluft tlicir * little port to a convenient 
p!a«i on a navigable river with sufficient anchorage and Hughh replaced Sa 
gaon as the pnncipal Portuguese settlement m west Bengal 

The Portugue^ settlement of Hughh is associated with the name of the 
Sreatest Moghul ruler of India A serious student of comparative theology 
Akbar wanted a competent interpreter of the ChirsUan faitli at his court and 
naturally turned to the Portuguese of Bengal about whose commercial enter 
prise he had heard «o much At his request a Portuguese missionary Father 
Juliano Pereira and a Portuguese man of affairs Pedro Tavares (Partab 
Bar Fenngui of the Akbar Nama) made their journey to the imperial court 
Although we do not know whether Tavares preceded Pereira to Agra it will 
not be unreasonable to assume tliat the worldly interests of the merchant were 
suitably reinforced by the spiritual influence of the missionary and a Forman 
'"•as m due cour-e obtained and the Portuguese removed their factory and 
custom house from Satgaon to Hughh about 1580 Tavares was m all pro 
Ability the first governor of the new settlement The new ‘ Porto Pequeno 
quickly rose in importance and became a flourishing business centre before 
long The settlement expanded and the Portuguese merchants acquired landed 
property on both banks of the Ganges if Father Sebastian Mannque is to be 
credited The mam articles of trade that Hughh provided were nee, sugar 
silk and cotton goods. Rice m particular was exceptionally cheap in Bengal 
dunng the sixteenth century 

Akbar doubtless expected that the Portuguese would devote their energ> 
and resources entirely to the improvement of their commerce and their armed 
fleet would prove a better instrument for policing the Bay than any his govern 
ment had so far been able to provide. Jahangir shared his fathers hopes 
and left the Portuguese m undisturbed enjoyment of their rights and pnvi 
leges at Hughh Shah Jahan however found it necessary to revise the pohej 
of his father and grandfather Within five years of his accession to the 
throne Hughli was seized (1632) and a large number of pnsoners were sent 
to Agra where they suffered great misery 

The Portuguese had their own explanation of the implacable hostility 
of the new emperor As a law abiding people they had sternly repulsed all 
the approaches made bj Pnnee Khmram then a rebel agam>t his father an 
msult which he neither forgave nor forgot According to Father Cabral 
Shah Jahan became incensed with the enUre Portuguese communiQr because 
in the days of his adversity one individual had been guilt> of faithless deser 
tion It K also said that the Portuguese of Hughli had failed m the common 
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courtesy expected of the Emperor’s «^bj«cts and did not «cnd the usual 
message of lojal congratulations when he ascended his fathers throne. The 
enormous loss in mwi and money in his war against Bijapur was al^ rtip 
posed ta ha\c been attributed by Shah Jahan to Portuguese co-operation with 
Adil Shall and a quick retribution was the result All the«e causes singly 
and collectively would hardly account for the strong measures taken against 
the Portuguese of Hughli Shah Jahan could afford to forgwe any incmlify 
of the ordinary type, but he could not possibly tolerate the lawles conduct 
of the Portuguese without prejudice to his sovereign authority 

Far from suppressing the piracy m the Bay the Portuguese of HughU 
v,ere themselves accused of kidnapping and purchasmg poor children and 
sending them as slaves to other parts of India Their commercial policy 
had according to the local authorities totally impaired the prosperity of 
the ancient port of Satgaon to the detriment of the emperor s revenue denved 
from the customs of that place Nor could they look upon the Portuguese 
practice of levying duties on all boats passing by Hughli with indifference 
or equanimity Above all the Portuguese of Hughh were suspected to be 
in close alliance with the Maghs of Arakan and their own countrymen of 
Chittagong who had rendered life and pri^rty absolutely insecure by their 
piratical activities in lower Bengal Moreover the missionary activities of 
the Portuguese priests could not be to the likmg of the Muslim zealots and 
the Emperor did not yield to anybody in his zeal for the faith of his fathers 
A modem apologist argues that the Portuguese of Hughli were neither ir 
league with the pirates of Chittagong nor guilty of piracy themselves But 
It cannot be gainsaid that the Portuguese of west Bengal shared the evil 
reputation of thar confreres of the east for their lawless habits and predilec 
tion for piracy A Bengali poet of note pointedly referred to the dread with 
which a journey along the Feringui coast was commonly viewed when he said 
that the boatmen rowed ceaselessly night and day in fear of the Harmcd^'^ or 
the pirate fleet The Portuguese empire had expanded with phenomenal rapid 
ity and the mother cxjuntiy had not the necessary surplus population for the 
ol the far fturvg eoSomes Owwwts viere tbeTefoie gwew the op- 
tion of serving their terms at home or seeking their fortune, in the east and it 
is no wonder that «ome of the worst cnminals found their way to Bengal It 
is to be noted that contemporary European travellers had not a good word 
for the Portuguese and Van Lm'^hoten litened them to wild men and un 
tamed horses If some of the bad characters of Portugal were annually 
drafted to India the worst of them according to Linschoten left the more 
orderly and better governed settlements on the west coast for the ports of 


10 Campos Htstery of the Port ttutat tn Bengal pp 130-131 
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the Bay of Bengal which knew neither order nor discipine." Fernandes says 
that many of them lived m Pincie and loose lusts It is therefore futile 
to argue that the Portuguese «etUcrs of Hughli were orderly people with a 
healthy respect for law who would scrupulously avoid any dubious method 
of making money It is admitted by all tliat if Hughli wais not a nest of 
pirates it was a stave market to which both Magh and Portuguese pirates 
had free access It is there that they dispo<5ed of their unlucky prisoners 
Slavery it is true was an institution recognised by Muslim and Hindu law 
but It IS the elementary duty of every state to provide for the security of life 
and property of each and every one of its members. Shah Jahan could not 
permit his subjects to be bought and sold like cattles in the slave market of 
Hughli simply bccau«e his ofilcers had proved unequal to the task of defend 
mg their persons ^galnst the rovers of Chittagong and Arakan The Portu 
Ruese of Hughh undoubtedly shared their guilt morally and legally when 
they tralTickcd with them m their offensive spoils If Shah Jahan found it 
impossible to clear the Bay and the rivers of Bengal of the^ human sharks 
the least he could do was to close the market where they brought their vie 
tims and to eliminate their partners m this dismal business 

Into the military details of the capture of Hughli we need not enter 
SulTice it to say that the Portuguese had no chance again«t the supenor forces 
of Qasim Khan but they stood their ground with courage and resolution 
worthy of a better cause. The prisoners should have been more humanely 
treated but the standards of the seventeenth century required that an 
example should be made of these unfortunate people because some of their 
eompatnots had made slaves of Muslim women and children of noble birth 
But It was not long before the Emperor relented The Portuguese were pe’’ 
mitted to return to their old settlement m 1633 They had felt the full 
Weight of the Emperor s displeasure and might be reasonably expected to have 
a wholesome respect for his authority m future No miracle was needed to 
convert Shah Jahan to a more merciful policy 

The fall of Hughli marked the beginning of the end The pirates of 
Chittagong were exterminated in the next reign but the Portuguese com 
munity still survives m Bengal Even in the eighties of the eighteenth cen 
tury (1786) they claimed special rights and pnvileges on the strength of the 
established custom and their contention was accepted by the Government of 
the day » The later rulers sometimes found their ■services useful and Raja 
Rajballabh settled a small Portuguese colony at Padn Sibpur m the distn t 
of Bakarganj * At Calcutta and Hughh Dacca and Chittagong the Luso- 
Indian citizens still form a link with the past though they enjoy neither the 
prestige nor the prosperity of their adventurous fore fathers 
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Our review ol the Portugutfe relatiom with Bengal has been so far 
greatly to the discredit of that nation Their courage was vitiated by cruelt>. 
their inquisitiveness was marred by greed and their progress in the province 
was ordinarily marked b> disorder and lawlessness But in faimes-* to t!ve 
Portuguese we cannot leave the credit side out of account 

In spite of all their shortcomings the Portuguese did not suffer from the 
colour prejudice «o common in the west and freely intermarried with th® 
natives of the country Some of them permanently settled m this land and 
if they failed to make any marked contribution to our civilisation and culture 
they tried their best to improve the agricultural resources of the country o! 
their adoption Good peasants at home the> had a keen eye for the useful 
plants of other lands and a wonderful knack for acclimabzing exotic flowers 
<ind fruits in countries far from their onginal home It is seldom realised 
that many of our common flowers and fruits were totally unknown before 
the Portugue^ came The noxious weed that brings «olace’ to many and 
now forms a staple product of Rangpur was brought by the Portuguese as was 
that common article of food — potato which is relished by princes and peasant* 
alike Tobacco and potato came from North Amenca From Brazil the> 
brought caschewnut (Anacarduiw Octtdenlole), which goes by the name of 
Hijh badam because it thrives so well in the sandy soil of the Hijili littora! 
The cultivation of this valuable nut is bmited to a narrow strip of the ®ea 
coast, but the papaya {Cat\ca Papaya) and the pine apple have taken more 
kindly to the soil of Bengal and few are aware that they are aliens of com 
paraUvely recent domicile We are indebted to the Portuguese for Kamranga 
{Aituhoa C(tramboIa) which find so much favour with our children To 
this list may also be added Peyara {Psydium Guava) which found an ap 
preaative poet m Monomohon Ba'u The little Kmhnakah {Mtiabihs /«! 
apa) that cheers our countryside in its yellow red and white is another gift 
of the once dreaded Feringui This does not exhaust the list of plants that 
the Portuguese introduced in Bengal but incomplete as this inventory is it 
fairly illustrates their zeal for the art and science of Agri horticulture 

No less important is the Portuguesecontribution to our vocabulary About 
fifty Portuguese word* have found a pCTnaneit place in the spoken language 
of Bengal Articles of common use often go by their Portuguese names (eg 
Chabt Balti Prrek Saban Toaba, Aipm etc) ard such Port'jgue«e ivords 
as teranda and janeta have completely replaced their indigenous synonyms 
It IS no wonder that chairs and tables should have once been known as Ktdaro 
(Port Cadtifa) and mej (Port. Mesa) for these furniture were originally in 
troduced mto Bengali homes by the Portugue«e They have not only enrich 
ed our orchaidb but added to the wealth and vigour of our mother tongue 
^Vhen two races or nations mtimately associate with each other as the 
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Portugue<c and the BenRalccs did, they mturally borrow from each other’s 
\ocabuhr>*, and it is no ^^onder that ^ imny Portuguese vvords found cur- 
rency in our language But the Portuguese did something more substantial 
for the dcAcJopmcnt of our prose literature For the first printed book in 
Bengali v.e are indebted to a Portuguese. It was a Portuguese who wrote 
the first Bengali pro«e work and it was left to another Portuguese to compile 
the first Bengali grammar and dictionary, an achievement of no mean merit, 
on achie\cmcnl of which any people might feel proud About 1599 Father 
Sosa transhted into Bengali "a tractate of Christian Religion in which were 
confuted the Gentile and Mahumetan eirours to which was added a 'hort 
Catechi«me by way of Dialogue, which the Children frequenting the Schoole 
learned by heart, ‘ Sosa’s tractate has been unfortunately lost, but an 
ether dialogue WTitten by a Bengali convert has been pre«erved for us Dorn 
Antonio do Rozano belonged to the landed anstocracy of cast Bengal In his 
early youth he was carried by the Magh pirates to Arakan where he was 
sold as a slave (1663) A Portugue«e missionary Manoel do Rozano ran 
*onied him and later converted him to his own faith It was under Portu 
Suese inspiration that the new convert wrote a dialogue the first Bengali work 
of Its kind that has come down to us *» Dorn Antonio s woric might have 
shared the same fate as that of Sosa but for the devoted care of Manoel da 
Assump^do and George da Aprescnta?5o Manoel had Antonio’s manuscript 
transenbed in Roman script and sent the transcript to Evora probably with a 
view to publication He himself wrote a Dialogue m Bengali and compiled a 
Sfammar and dictionary of the Bengali language for the benefit of his fellow 
workers in the province Manoel da Assumpcao was for many years the 
head of St Tolentmo mission of which Dom Antonio was the founder 
Crepar X’OslTer Or/ft Bhed for such was the title of Manoel s dialogue, wa' 
printed by Francisco da Sylva at Lisbon in 1743 The same year witnessea 
the publication of his grammar and vocabulary The Portuguese had there 
fore to their credit two dialogues a grammar and dictionary long before any 
of our countrymen liad attempted anything of this kind Even m recent 
times the Luso-Indian community has produced teachers and scholars of De 
rozio and Percival s eminence 

If their literary and scientific achievements in other parts of India are 
taken into consideration we cannot withhold our ungrudging tnbute to the 
valuable pioneer work done by the Portuguese The first printing press m India 
was set up by the Portuguese at Goa as early as 1556 It was at Goa that^he 

25 Purchas hts Piknmes Vol X p 205 

26 Sen Brahman Roman Catkohe Sambad introduction 

27 Sen Brahman Roman Cathohe Sambad also Sen Early Career of Kanhojt 
AngT$a and other Papers pp 125 128 

28. J B Pnmrose The First Press in India and Its Printers (The Librao, 
December 1939 pp 241 265) 
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first scientific v'.ork on Indian medianal plants by a European author (Garcia 
da Orta) was published'’® The Portuctuesc discovered the all sea route to 
India they explored the western and eastern coast of this country they de 
monstrated the superiority of the western methods of warfare they expen 
mented m empire-making by commercial penetration and subordinate alliance, 
they ecploited the resources of the small indigenous states through Portuguese 
sailors and soldiers m Indian employment In short they anticipated the 
great pro-consuls of the East India Company m many respects and they 
may fairly claim that where Portugal led other European countnes followed 
where they sowed others reaped where they laid the foundation others built 
a magnificent superstructure. 


29 The first edition of Garna da Ortas Coloquios Das Simples t Dtoias * 
Comas Medxetnais was printed at Coa tn April 1563 by Joannes de Endem 



kimvadT sammasambuddho? 
ny 

Re\d A P. BUDDIIADATTA. Colombo, Ccjlon 

■' KiHiNfidi, bhantc, Sammasambuddlw '* ti’ “ Vibhajja\'5di, Maliaraja" 
ti Pai\ha>vi«isajianam SamantapQsSdikSyajp Vina>’anhakatlvi>aip dissati 
yibhajjatado ti pana na koc> p5(ckko x-Tido sassatavadadisadiso ; ckappaha 
ren’ csa 'Sma' ti *no‘ ti va a\at\a vibliapU'u btejetva vjakaraijaip 
' Vibhajja\'3do’ nama Yattaka imasmin loke rada sassatuccheda adhiccasa 
muppannadivascna. t«am ckam pi BhaRav'a na patiggaijhati Kasma’ Sabbe 
pi’imc vada sassatapakkhe vH ucchcdapakkhc N-a patanlj Sassatapakklio 
^nta : ayaip loko atta ca nicco avinasadhammo, sadakaliko ti gahanaip 
Ucchcdapakkho nTima . ayarp lokoatta ca uddhaip jivlapanyadana \inassatJ 
na punaruppattiip upcU ti gahaijarp Na pana Bhagav-a imam antadvayam 
angikarou Atli ucchijtssali Mnassissatlti va, atta nicco dhuvo sassatoti v3 
na pakaseti 

Allia ktm so pak5scti, descti ’ ' Anattavadi Sammasambuddho " Anat 
tavddo Buddhadhammo” ti bahavo paod*ta vadanti Na ma>am tam pat»k 
khipama Atha ca pana “ Atta cc natthi puggalo ce natlhi, katham punarup 
patti hoti ’ Ko sllam rakkhati ’ Ko visujjhati ’ Ko nibhanam pSpuoatl ’ 
ti ime dubbijatanlyS pafthS apatham Jgacchanli 

Sabbe va pan'aflfic sattharo Utthakara atlanan anupacchimsu panyesimsu . 
pan>esitva attano attano patibhapanurupena “ Idiso atta, Idiso atta ’ ti pafca 
sayiipsu Bhagava pana Sammasambuddho anfiam maggam gaphi Atta pana 
lokiyasattehi lokiyabhSaya kathaitci pi kadaci pi na vitthanyo na vyakaraiju 
Pago, na bodhariiyo ti so aitnasi , tasina so anatta-dhamme nidassesi Lokika 
pana mayam cakkhusotadi indnyeh ' eva arammaijam gahetva tad anusaren ’ 
eva cintetum anuvitakketum samattK3 homa , na pana mayam indnyavisayam 
atikkamitva antetum va takketum va pahoma Atha ca pan ainhakam mdnya 
bahiravisayam eva gahanasamattha na pana te attano yathasabhavam jananti 
Bhagava pan’ anfiasi imam sabbani pi indnyani anatta, aniccadhammata}^ , 
rupavedana saAfla sankhara viflftapasankhata pancakkhandha pi anatta, anic- 
cataya Yattaka sankhara imasmupldce vijjanU anantapanmaija cakkavaja- 
dayo yattaka satta deva brahmadayo sabbe p’lme anatta, addhuvafiyati 
afifiasi Yavatadhamma anatta sabbe te " attena va attaniyena va sunfia ” ti 
pakasesi So nSnappakarena anattadhamme vittharetva tesu attasaro va 
sukhararo va natthi ti dassesn Tesu anattadhammesu pajahitesu dunka 
tesu niccasukham laddhum sakkS ti vadanto tesam pajahanaya savakanam 
nirantaram ovadi “ Cakkhum. bhikkbave na tumhakam tam pajahatha . tam 
vo pahiijam digharattam hitaya sukhaya bhavi^ati ’ ti adma nayena 
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Ke pana dhamma anatta ’ Cakkhu sota ghaqa jivha kaya mana, riipa 
dayo pancujxidSnakkhandha sabbc cakkavala, sabba lokadhatujo anatta 
Yattaka satta savmnaijaka deva va mannussa \a tiracchSna vt npajika \’a, 
sabbe te imehichaht mdnyehi paitcahi ca klxandhehi sangayhanU Sabba pj 
anantapanmapa lokadhatuyo rupakkhandhena sangayhanU Sabbe pime 
savinnana\ ifinapaka sankhara anatta uppadaraya dhammataya Yam pan’ 
anfiasattharehi atta t> pakasitaip taip sabbam pi aniccataya anatta ti Bha 
gav’a paka'esi Tasma «o anal tot adi ti i^kato ahosi 

Imam cha|mdnyam panca ca khandhe vajjetra kim anfiatp lokc avasjt 
thaip’ Natthi kmclu vattabbaip Yadi kinci mdnyaip va indnyavisajaip va 
navasissaU pancannaip khandhanaip cko pi navasissaU tada sattassa ucchedo 
bhaveyya ti ekacce vadeyyurp Napana Bhagava tan anujanaU Satto ucchij 
jaU vinassauti so na vadati Yava satto pancakkhandhavasagato chalm 
dnyavasagato, tava so panappunaip uppajjamano saipsare saipsarati dukUiam 
anubhavamano ti Tathagato pakaseli Yadi pana so sapisaradukkhato mucci 
tukSmo tena chapi mdriyam panca pi khandha pahStabha Atha yaip cak 
khundnya mulakaip dukkham tatp sabbham mnjjjhati Bcsindnyesu pi es’e%a 
nayo '^aip rQpakkhandhamulakam dukkhaqi anantam apanmanaip dlfiraga 
vesanddivasena tam sabbajp nirujjhati Sesakkhandhesu pi es’eva nayo Sab 
basmim dukkhe sabbathi mmddhe amissarp anakulaip sukham avasissitabbam 
Idaip vuccali mbbanaiii 

Cakkhusmirp avijjamdne sotadisu avijjamanesu manasmiip avijjamane 
kup sukhaiji atthi ti lokiyajanS puccheyiTiip Tc pana dukkham eva sukharp 
ti kaphanti cirakalaparicitataya Mayaip cakkhum nissaya subharamman'up 
pi asubharammapam pi passSma , subharammane rajjama, asubharammape 
dussama Sabbada va subharammapam laddhum na sakkoma , sublaramma 
nalabhaya ussahanta punappunaip nanavidham dukkham i»punama Sesin 
driyesu pi es’eva nayo Na pan’etassa arammana gahapassa anto pannayati 
tasmS dukkhassa pi nivutti na hoti Yada pana Brammanagahanam tassanu 
vitakkanam pi nivattissati dukkham pi tada nivatti'^ti 

Kasroa mayam idam aiammanam subham idam asubham ti gaphama ’ 
Ka pana yutti tatha gahape ’ Ko panochedo tesam ’ Kim mnjanam tulanam 
va ’ Sabbam pi arammapam maha bhuta ( dhatu ) sambhutani , tesu eka 
team subham ekaccam asubham tu ^hetum yutti paramatthavasena natthi 
Avijjaya sammu]h5 mayam yathasabhavam ajananta tatha karoma Yada 
pana avijjam vidaletva yathabhutananam labhama tadamlukam subham U va 
asubham tira gahapam na pannayati Subtasubha%asena gahape avijjamane 
rajjana dussanam pi na vijjeyya . rajjana-dussane avijjamane dukkham ninij 
jheyya , dukkhe mniddhe kevTila sukham eva avasisscyya 

Na y idam yathavuttasukham lokiyam lokayattam na indnjavisayam 
na amhakam lokiya bha«aya vittharetabham Tam pan idam sukham lokura 
ram ( = lokato uttaram), niccam dhuvam ^viparipamadhammam ‘Satto U 
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lokaxoharo, 'atU’ ti loka\oh:iro tam lokavoturam atikkamitra, lokato utta^ 
iih-a lokuttarasuklialabluia BhaEarato anuAasana Tattha satto atlhi, natlhi 
oUa atthi. natlhi ti panKinam oka«) na vijjati 
Paficasu pi khandhcsu avijjamanesu ko nibbana«ukharp labhatt ti ce’ 
P2n« pi khandhd anirea, lasiri5 dukkha, dukkhatta anatla Ta^ma ekanta- 
sukhakamena tc pahalabbTi \’a honti Pancakkhandha vmimmutto puggaio 
nibbaijam adhigacchali Tada >c\a «altassa yathatathabhuto lokuttaro «5ro 
avasissatlti iiatabbarp 

Katham idaip lokuttarasuklian adiiiRantabbaip ’ Anye aUhangikamagge 
patipajjanena Tampatipajjanaip ktmatthapi ’ Dukkhahetu bhutaya taphaya 
lahaoatthaip Ka pan 'csa tanha’ Rupadassane tanha, saddaeavanc. gandha 
gfnj'ane, rasasayane, photthabbagahane tapha, dutha suta mutanarp anuvJta 
kkanc taxdu attano dehc, puttadareau khcttavatthusu. vattlubharatiesu, 
I’ana vahanesu, hatthi gavasaadtsu, dasT dasadisu tanha, rajjasampattiya deva 
^ampattiya, brahmasampattiya punaruppattiya tapha ImSsaip taphanatp hetu 
^ PunaruppaUj holi , punaruppatti>'3 mdnyapatilabho, mdriyapatilabh^ 
^Jjana du«sanarn, rajjana dussanena dukkhuppado Yadi panayaip tanha 
wbbaso pahina ucchmnamQl§, tada punanippatti na bhaveyya taya asab 
JndnyapatJiSbho tammulakaip rajjana du«sanan ca na saipvpjeyya Ta a 
lokuttararn avyamis^arp anuttararp nibbSnasukharp avasisseyya 

Atisankhittd panSyarp katha “Kjipvadi Sammasambuddho^’^ ti putthe 
Idarp v5d1 ” u ekarp N’adaip nidassetuip na sakkoma Vadapathatito pana «o 
Bhagava . tasnu '* vibhajjavadi atha va vtbhajtlva t odi ti vattabbarp Kirp 
hissa vibhajilvS vacanaip ti upan vuttanayena natabbaip papditehi 

Bahu pan ’idani Sugatanikaya hlnaySna mahayanadi vasena Aparima 
tesam ayattagantha Bahusu pi nikaycsu bahusu pi matabhedesu vijjama 
nesu ayam eva Buddhadhammassa saraipso na panSyaip kenaci nikayikena 
paccakkhatabbo ti vadami 

Vangadese Kalikata nagare vasantassa Buddhasamayopatthambhaka 
anekaganthanarp kattubhutassa Vunalacarana Laha namassa panditavarassa 
pancapannasa vas^aparanarp nimnuttarp katva sampadita yarp lipi Lankadipe 
^mbalangodanagare Aggaramavasina Buddhadattattherena 
Vtmalacaraiiayutto Laha iramo sudhiso 
Vidita-Sugatadhammo Vatigodese \asanto 
Suvidita Jinadhammayatta ganthana katta 
Jayatu suarakataip sabba atankamutto 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE OVERSEAS TRADE OF VIJAYA- 
NAGARA FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF EUROPEAN 

travellers 

By 

Dr B A S'\LETORE M ^ d pjiil (Gies'*en) pii d (London) 
(Gujarat College Ahmedabad ) 

The Vijajanagara age (1346 aj> 1646 ad) witnessed not only great 
po itical activity but al«o continued commercial enterprise. Vie are concerned 
in t s paper with one phase of the commercial history of Vijayanagara — that 
re aUng to the contact of Vijayanagara with the lands be>ond the seas to the 
as and South East of India Elsewhere I have shown that so far as inter 
na ra e was concerned the Vijajanagara Empire could boast of very many 
herp f Jk trough which a prosperous trade was conducted * I shall add 
“ er details to the same subject with a view to make the account more 
1 ^ following remarks are based on the writings of foreign travel 

Dutch and English— many of whom had intimate dealings 
with the Vijayanagara Empire 

But before I proceed with the subject it may not be out of place to note 
F concerning the limits and longevity of the Vijayanagara Empire 

oun in 1346 * the Vijayanagara kingdom expanded into an empire which 
uryive t e tremendous shock of the battle of Rak«asa Tangadi (1565) and 
Th uninterrupted till the flight of in Ranga Raya in 1646 to Ikken * 

^ ^ Bednur chiefs who had planted themselves on the western parts 

n e ijayanagara Empire continued to be called as the feudatories of the 
uayanagara rulers till 1650* In the centre a Vijayanagara viceroy ruled 
over Snrangapattana till 1610 when that city fell into the hands of the 
Mysore® In Madura and Tanjore the Vijayanagara \nceroy 
railed Nayakas became independent in 1602 « But on the Coromandel coast 
e Ijayanagara Emperors still maintained their hold although in certain 
Thome they had allowed the Portuguese the English and 
^ build factories in the first quarter of the seventeenth century 

69-82 Social and Political Lfe tn lie li/a^anara Empre I pp 58 59 

2 Salctore ibd I pp 18^9 

3 Saletore tbid I pp 141 U2 

4 &well A Forgotten Empire— Vtjayanagar p 220 

3 mce Mysore and Coorg from He Iiisenphons p 124 

6 Sewell tbd p 220 
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According to European ^Mtnesscs the overseas trade of Vijayanagara 
l^gan to increase m the first quarter of the fifteenth century and reached its 
highest level in the first quarter of the sixteenth century when it showed 
signs of decline which marked it till the first quarter of the seventeenth cen 
That IS to saj roughly speaking we see the overseas trade m the 
ascendant from about 1414 till about 1514— which age it may be noted 
fnarks the highest point in the political history of Vijayanagara — and it con 
tmued to exist although decreased m volume and profits from 1514 till about 
1614 This latter period we may likewise observe marks the downward 
curve in the political fortunes of the Empire of Vijayanagara 

Certain factors which will not be discussed in this paper necessitated the 
shifting of commercial gravity from the western parts of the Vijayanagara 
Empire to the eastern shore in the first quarter of the fifteenth century 
Geographically this meant closer relations of Vijayanagara with the great 
centres of trade in the East and South East notably with Tennessenm Siam 
Walaya Java Sumatra and Borneo I shall take one by one these centres 
of foreign trade, so that we may be better able to appreciate the remarks of 
European travellers and historians 

Tennessenm Femao Nuniz in his Cbwntde writes thus about T^nes 
At his (te of a king of Vijayanagara whom he calls Visarao i^ti 
fied by Sewell with Vijaya Raya) death he left a son called Deorao (E>eva 
Raya) who reigned twenty five years He determined to collect great trw 
sures but owing to constant warfare he could not gam more than eig 
hundred and fifty millions of gold not counting precious stones Jhis was 
no great sum seeing that m his time the king of Coullao (identified y ^ 
with Quilon) and CeylUo (Ceylon) and Paleacate (Pulicat near Ma 
which according to Sewell was an important province of ‘ 

later years) and Pegu and Tenacary (Tennessenm) and many other 
tries paid tribute to him 

Nuniz s testimony may be venfied with the help of the evidence 
hy other Portuguese travellers Although he is by no means an mfalliDie 
chronicler 8 yet m this instance he has given among others two details w i 
ye of significance in our estimate of the over seas trade of Vijayanagara 
These two details are firstly that relaUng to precious stones and secon y 
e reference to Tennessenm 

In another context Nunir menUons the precious stones of 
This ,s when describing the successful campaign of Sultan Ismail Add bnan 
m the opening years of Emperor Acuta Deva Rayas reign The 
Multan had come to the well known suburb of the great capital of Vijaya 


7 Sewell op cit p 302 and nos 1-4 
» Saletore Indian Antiquary LXI pp 2 3 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE OVERSEAS TRADE OF VIJAYA- 
NAGARA from the accounts of EUROPEAN 
TRAVELLERS 

By 

Dr B A SALETORE MA, d Phil (Giessen), PH D (London), 
(Gujarat Colteite Ahmedabad ) 

The Vijajanagara ajje (1346 ad 1646 ad) witnessed not only great 
po 1 ica activitj but also continued commercial enterprise We are concerned 
in t s paper with one phase of the commercial history of Vijaj'anagara — that 
r a ing to the contact of Vijayanagara with the lands beyond the seas to the 
as an South East of India Elsewhere I have shown that so far as inter 
® concerned the Vijayanagara Empire could boast of Aer> many 
ViPFD f Jk which a prosperous trade was conducted ^ I shall add 

enirtni'^f sr details to the same subject with a view to make the account more 
1 ® following remarks are based on tJie writings of foreign travel 

w.fk English — many of whom had intimate dealings 

with the Vijayanagara Empire 

^ proceed with the subject it may not be out of place to note 
Fou d * concerning the limits and longevity of the Vijayanagara Empire 
” ^ ^ Vijayanagara kingdom expanded into an empire which 

® tremendous shock of the battle of Rak«asa Tangadi (1565) and 
Th* Twt till the flight of Sri Ranga Raya in 1646 to Ikken * 

, Bednur chiefs who had planted themselves on the western parts 

^ e ijayanagara Empire continued to be called as tiie feudatories of the 
ijayanagara rulers till 1650 •» In the centre, a Vijayanagara viceroy ruled 
ver rirangapattapa till 1610 when that city fell into the hands of the 
" Tri Mysore - In Madura and Tanjore the Vijayanagara nceroy‘s 

ra ed Nayaka-? became independent in 1602 « But on the Coromandel coast 
s Oayanagara Emperors still maintained their hold although in certain 
fh TV Thome they had allowed the Portuguese the English and 

^ build factories in the first quarter of the seventeenth century 


^ Saletore Social and Political Life tn the 1 t/ayanara Empire, I pp 58-5'» 

2 Saletore ibid I pp 18-J9 

3 Saletore ibid I pp I4i 143 

4 &well A FoTiotlen Empire— \ tjaymagar p 220 

& Mysore and Coorg from the Itueripiioits p 124 

6 Sewell ibtd p 220 
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Albuquerque rccommendb to his royal master the necessity of elinging fast 
to the ports of Cochin and Calicut, which places iverc capable of supplying 
cargoes to the Portuguese fleets “until the Day of Judgment" Albuquerque 
goes on to say thus " Now that that treacherous coward, the Zamorin, is 
dead, is the opportunity to cultivate a trade with those two ports which arc 
the eniponum of ginger, of the whole of the pepper of Malabar, and of the 
precious stones of Narsmga The name " Narsinga ", ive may note by the 
tcay, was the general appellation which the Europeans gave to the Vijayanagara 
Empire. 

A striking testimony to AfTonso de Albuquerque’s statement that Calicut 
and Cochin v.cre the export centres for the diamonds of Vijayanagara is 
provided m a «:et of instructions from Hugh Frayne to Nicholas Downton m 
fhe Red Sea Tliese instructions, which relate to the trade in the Moluccos 
which are undated, but which arc assignable to 1610-1611, contain the 

following •• At Malabar you shall buy pearls, ncc, sapphires diamonds for 

which you shall sell tin lead, iron, “ s of 8 , pow der. rapiers and head pieces ‘ 
Both the Portuguese and English accounts are silent about the volume of 
the diamond trade of Vijayanagara It cannot be understood at the present 
stage of our investigations why the diamonds from Vijayanagara should have 
^ «ported from the two well known Malabar ports when the Vijayanagara 
Empire Itself possessed excellent ports through which they could have been 
to the different markets of the East and the West We may conjecture 
that the Vijayanagara diamonds found their way to the two great ports o 
Alalabar because these latter were then under the influence of the Portuguese 
and were far away from the Muslim danger of the north And the 
^ere as much interested m the Vijayanagara diamonds as the Flemings 
utch) and the English were in those from Sukadama near Borneo 
«=ver that may be the fact remains that by the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, the precious stones of tlie Vijayanagara Empire had receive a 
of an international interest . and that one of the greatest of European states 
men of that age in the E^st— Affonso de Albuquerque— 'vas very ^ 
^rmg for Portugal control over the two prominent centres that exportea 

them 


that relating 
till now 


Let us now pass on to the ne.xt point menUoned by Nuniz tha 
to Tennessenm Historians of Vijayanagara have not understood 
Nuniz should have mentioned Tennessenm m the list of places 

N Danvers, The Portuguese m India I p 285 trprtanls iff 

th Le/fers received by the East India Company from 

' I, 1602 1613 p 73 (London 1896) , ^ c„t-dania (or 

® In (act acc»rdmg to the Engbsh. the yielded a great 

stfl ^nia) near Borneo were the best m the world This ^ 

or diamofld3 of the best quality Foster op cit 1 pp 2^ or 
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nagara by name Nagalapura. which he razed to the ground The Vijaya 
nagara Emperor at once sued for peace, and accepted the humiliating terms 
of I«;mail Adil Shah Nunis proceeds to relate these details thus “ The King 
(Acyuta Deva Raya) accepted lhc<c terms, and tlie Ydallc3o departed well 
pleased with this money; and after all was done the King sent to him a 
diamond stone weighing 130 memtelbms ( = 162 carats) with fifteen other 
similar ones weighing fully a lakk"» 

Then, again, Numz relates the following, while describing the great barons 
of the Vljayanagara Empire in the reign of the same Emperor Acymta Deva 
Raya (1530 1542) Concerning a great noble, whom he calls Adapanajque 
(Adapa Nayaka, Hadapada Nayak’), Numz writes thus — "Another cap 
tain, called Adapanajque who is the chief coun'iellor of the King, is lord of 
the country of Gate, whence come the diamonds, and many other territories 
which jneld him three hundred thousand gold pardaos excluding the precious 
stones which form a revenue by themselves He paj^s to the King every year 
forty thousand pardaos. with the condition that all diamonds which exceed 
twenty mangellhms (about nineteen carats) m weight shall be given to the 
King for his treasury ’ »» 

That Numz is correct in his estimate of the supply of the preaous ston'« 
in Vljayanagara is proved by Paes, who writes thus about the wealth of the 
great capital of Vljayanagara "In this aty you will find men belonging 
to every nation and people, because of the great trade which it has and many 
precious stones there, principally diamonds ’ “ 

Sewell who has a valuable note on the diamonds of the Vljayanagara 
Empire, has amply corroborated the evidence of these two travellers with 
that given by other European wnters and has identified the place which sup- 
plied diamonds to Vljayanagara with Vajra Karur, otherwise called "the 
mines of Golconda "i* 

From the chronological point of view we may note that the remarks of 
uniz refer to the reign of a king whom he calls “ Deorao ” who may be 
A ^ Deva Raya II This monarch ruled from ad 1419 till 

j. It IS during the reign of this monarch that preaous stones 

gure very Mnspicuously in the accounts of foreign travellers The ques 
^ concerned is — ^Which was the outlet through which 

an-sn- stones were exported’ Almost a century later we get the 

nf ^ letter written by the great Alfonso de Albuquerque to the king 

rtugal In this letter dated the 11th December 1513, Affonso de 


9 ,b,d, P 368. and rwte (» 

10 Sewell, op at. rm aM.-saa 


in S .V ^ ^ note (1) 

12 W ’ “ Sewell p 256 

13 ^ App A pp. 399^01 

ij Kice, op ett^ p 112. 
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Albuquerque recomrmrnds to his royal imstcr the necessity of clinging fast 
to the ports of Cochin and Calicut which places were capable of supplying 
cargoes to the R)rtugucsc fleets until the Day of Judgment Albuquerque 
goes on to say thus Now that tliat treacherous coward the 2Jamonn is 
dead is the opportunity to cultivate a trade with those two ports which arc 
the emponum of ginger of the whole of the pepper of Malabar and of the 
precious stones of Narsinga »* The name Narsinga , we may note by the 

was the general appellation which the Europeans ga%e to the Vijayamgara 
Empire. 

A sinking testimony to Affonso dc Albuquerque s statement that Calicut 
and Cochin were the export centres for the diamonds of Vijayanagara is 
provided m a set of instrucCions from Hugh Frayne to Nicholas Downten in 
die Red Sea The*!C instructions which relate to the trade in the Moluccos 
and which are undated but which arc assignable to 1610-1611 contain the 
following At Malabar you shall buy pearls rice sapphires diamonds for 
which you shall sell tm lead iron sofS powder rapiers and head pieces • 

Both the Portuguese and English accounts are silent about the volume of 
fhe diamond trade of Vijayanagara It cannot be understood at the present 
stage of our investigations why the diamonds from Vijayanagara should have 
been exported from the two well known Malabar ports when the Vijayanagara 
Empire itself possessed excellent ports through which they could have been 
sent to the different markets of the East and the West We may^ conjecture 
that the Vijayanagara diamonds found their way to the two great ports of 
Malabar because these latter were then under the influence of the Portuguese 
and Were far away from the Muslim danger of the north And the Portuguese 
Were as much interested in the Vijayanagara diamonds as the Flemings (the 
Dutch) and the English were in those from Sukadama near Borneo’* What 
ever that may be the fact remains that by the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century the precious stones of the Vijayanagara Empire had received a sort 
of an international interest and that one of the greatest of European states 
men of that age m the East — Affonso de Albuquerque — was very keen in 
'ecurmg for Portugal control over the two prominent centres that exported 
them 

Let us now pass on to the next point mentioned by Nuniz that relating 
to Tennesserim Historians of Vijayanagara have not understood till now 
why Nuniz should have mentioned Tennes^nm in the list of places which 


14 Darners The PorSutuese tn Mai p 2&? 

15 Foster Letters rteeii-ed by the East India Company from its Sen ants tn 
the East 1 1602 1613 p 73 (London 1896) 

16 In fact according to the Engl sh, the diamonds found at Sukadama (or 
Succadama) near Borneo were the best in the world. This place yielded a great 
store of d amortds of the best qualitj Fo«t« cp cil I pp 22 79 
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are supposed to ha\e paid tribute to the Vijayanagara Emperor But the 
accounts of European traders enable us to explain why Tennessenm figures 
m Vijayanagara history I believe it was from that place that tin a com 
modity that docs not ‘«:m to ha%e been produced in India was imported into 
the Vijayanagara Empire But the port which controlled the tin trade was 
Masuhpatam which lay on the borders of that Empire The English factors 
enlighten us on the importance of Tennessenm for India John Goumey n 
his letter dated the 28th July 1614 and addressed to the East India Company 
wTites thus — Store of tin is brought yearly from Tannassary (Tennessenm) 
to Musulipatam and sold at betwixt 60 and SO pagodas per candy but 
whether our sort not being accounted so good may pass well I know not 
some therefore to try were not amiss 

Borneo The next chronological reference to an over seas trade centre 
IS to Borneo The Portuguese captains inform us that Vija>anagaTa liad 
direct dealings with that distant island Dom Jorge de Albuquerque writes 
thus in his letter dated January the Ist 1524 to the king of Portugal from 
Malacca concerning Borneo — The King of Borneo has written to me to 
say that he is and wishes to continue a true friend of the King of Portugual 
sending his letter by a Biscayan the sole survivor of an expedition under 
Femao Magalhass which the Castilians sent against Borneo What I have 
ascertained about Borneo is as follows — It provides nothing but camphor 
for which there is a ready sale in Bengal Paleacate (Pulicat) Narsinga Ue 
Vijayanagara) and other Malabarese territories Cochin and Calecut and a 
little m Cambay This camphor is very different from that which comes from 
China and does not belong to the King of Borneo but is the property of 
another king m the island who is a Caffre whereas the King of Borneo and 
his subjects are Moors These Caffres cultivate this camphor and excliange 
it with the Moors of Borneo for cloth from Malacca which is imported there 
from Cambay and Bengal * 

Unlike the Portuguese and English travellers the Dutch are not so 
explicit m their descriptions Nevertheless the Dutch accounts help us to 
confirm the statements made by other European observers that Vijayanagara 
had commercial relations with the East Indies in the last quarter of the six 
teenth century Thus for example m 1596 while sailing in the south eastern 
seas under their captain Cornelius Houtiman and others they refer to Bantam 
and write thus — They trade very much in Camphire at Bantam They 
call it Castn or Camphire There are two sorts of it the first came from the 
island of Borneo and is considered the best the second sort comes from 
Chinceo in China but not to be compared with the other The Trees which 
produce Camphire, are as big as Walnut Trees the Gum grows m the inside 

17 Foster |6 II p 86 Sec also tbtd HI pp 9 301 

18 Darners op eit I pp 358-359 
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of the trunk and comes out of it like sweat by drops, no bigger than a 
Barlej com 

“ The CamphiTc of China comes forth in lumps, and is cheap enough , 
but one pound weight of that of Borneo, is as dear as a hundred pounds of 
China Camphre But the Indians who know how to miT them, adulterate 
the best, as they do all other Merchandi*^, being as dexterous at that Work, 
as any People in the World , so that one must be ^ ery cunning and have a 
great deal of experience not to be deccned Since we know from the Portu- 
guese sources that Borneo camphor was in great demand in the Vijayanagara 
Empire, we ha\e to assume by the term Indians ” given here by the Dutch 
that It refers to the people of Vijayanagara as well as to those of Bengal and 
Cambay We may note inadentally that the Dutch m the above passage do 
not gi\e a favourable account of the honesty of Indian traders 

The same Dutch expedition under Cornelius Houtiman and others saw 
in January 1596 pepper which grew like “a bunch of Grapes, though not 
<iuite so big " m plenty in Sumatra They had seen the same kind of pepper 
in Malabar, Onor (Honnavar), Barcelor (Basrur), Mangalur (Mangalore), 
Calicut, and several other places m India One quality of pepper which they 
noticed in Sumatra is speaally noteworthy “ The pepper which they call the 
Canarins, or the Boors Pepper, because none but the poor People use it, 
groweth in Goa and Malabar, and is like French Wheat but Ash coloured, 
and hollow on the mside with kernels”*® We can only suppose that this 
(poor) quality of pepper came from the coast of Kanara which in those 
times was under the Vijayanagara Empire It was evidently because of this 
that it was called the Canartns by the Dutch 


We may likewise suppose that the pepper trade of Vijayanagara was 
extended to Java and Malacca The following passages in the same history 
of the first voyage of the Dutch will be of «!onie interest here The -same 
Dutch travellers describe the pepper grown m Java thus — ‘ We said before, 
that the Pepper Plant which grows in Java nins upon great Reeds called by 
the Inhabitants Manhus, the inside of which is full of a Substance called 
Tabaxtr However, the Dutch havuig cut some of them found nothmg m 
these Reeds The reason why the Manbus of Java have no Tabaxtr is yet 
unknown perhaps it hath not been weU examined 

“However, it is certam that abundance of tho^ Reeds grow along the 
Coast of Malabar, especially m Coromandel Bisnagar, and Malacca, which 
produceth a substance caUed by the Indians sacar tnembur. sugar of Membur, 
which IS much valued by the Arabians. Persians, and Moors, who call it 


iq A Collection of Voyages undertaken by the Dutch East India Company for 
tkeilprtment T^^^ Etc. p 218 (London 1703) 

20 Ibid pp 135 142 
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Tobmr. Itat is to say, nhitc juice, for it resembles curiled mill (Here 
foll<n\s a description of the reeds) 

"The Indians make us of it aBainst Claps cancers, and other venereal 
Distempers as well as burning Fcavcrs Ctiolicks and Bloodj Ftaes Thej 
male also the.r httle Boats of the body of a Tree which holds but two People . 
they leave a Inot at each end and excavate the rest Men who row the Boat 
f ^ a pair of little oars, and row extremely 

n r T “ S“P''^t,bous as to believe that 

those Boats are never attacked by the Crocodiles " •> 

of , n'S “"’■hodit.es which were articles 

so a 1 They were fur, water melons and 

sandal w^ Concerning fee, the same Dutch traveller inform us the follow 
m fora Merchandise that are sold m Bantam you find Ugue 

0 ioch ^ called by the Moors and Tier* at Pegu where there is a great ile 

t . n n ''»» '"r ts produced by flying ants) 

what tlourr f of d. roid m« with it 

Eu^ 0^.1 '■ ,°c """ of It which are sold m 

mX^f o rodi fitters with They also 

make of it several other very curious and well wrought Manufactures ' - 

• Thfmrr'T continues to relate thus - 

Their ntifs d T* ^ of an extraordinary good taste 

Their outside is of a green brown colour, but their inside is white they arc 
as long as our Pumpkins The Indians regale one another with them in 
company as we do with Fruit in Europe « 

XV f'od evidenUy the people of Southern and 

Western India that is to say, ol the Vijayanagara Empire, in their mind 
when they talked m general of the Indians is proved when we cite their 
remarks conreming sandal wood an article grown extensively in the forests of 
Malabar and Karnataka from very early times The Dutch travellers have 
the following observations to make on this pomt — ■ You find in the Woods 

01 Java red Sand,,, Wood hut the yellow and the white, which are much 
better come from the Islands of Timor and Solor situated to the East of 
Java Sand,,, trees are like Walnut Trees They bnng forth a fruit resem 
bimg Cherriss which is green at first, but black afterwards without any man 
ner of taste 

• The Indians use a great deal ol Sand,,, wood they broise it and beat 
It with Water till it comes to Pap and then anoint their Body with it which 
cools and per/umes it all over The red Sand,,, Wood is of no use in the 


21 A Ci>nechen of Voyazts pp. 211 212 

22 Jbuf p 217 23 Ibtd p 217 
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Indies SO they only tnnsport it to other Countries It is also Physical but 
not near so good as the White * 

Which \\cre the outlets through which this trade with Java Borneo and 
Sumatra wtis carried on’ These outlets were evidently situated on the Coro 
mandel coast— the home of commercial enterprise tshich dates back to cen 
tunes before the great Empire of Vijayanagara came into existence I have 
already mentioned quite a number of these Coromandel ports in my work 
referred to aboNC*’ While the overseas trade of the Vijayanagara Empire 
on Its long western coast suffered an eclipse due to the political vicissitudes 
that followed the wars between the Vijayanagara monarchs and the Deccam 
Sultans and more specially the advent of the European traders notably the 
Portuguese and the English that on the eastern coast — ^nhich geographically 
was removed from the storm centres of the belligerent nations — continued to 
thrive for nearly a century after the decisive battle of Ral^asa Tangadi 
(1565) It IS to this part of India that the English who were the bitterest 
rivals of the Portuguese m the early seventeenth century turned their atten 
tion and jt is from the early English factors that we get some interesting 
details relating to the overseas trade of Vijayanagara during a period which 
Witnessed the gradual decline of the political might of the monarchs of Vijaya 
nagara That Coromandel had ever been a vital part of the Empire of Vijaya 
nagara there can be no doubt Even when Nuniz wrote about the Emperor 
Acyuta Deva Raya (1530 1542) Coromandel was an important province over 
which was placed one of the most important viceroys of Vijayanagara Thus 
writes Numz — The King has no controller of the revenues nor other officers 
nor officers of his house but only the captains of his kingdom of whom I will 
here mention some and the revenues they hold and of what territory they 
are lords Firstly Salvanayque (Satuva Nayaka) the present Minister he 
has a revenue of a million and a hundred thousand gold pardaos He is the 
lord of Charamaodel (Cojamandala Coromandel) and of Negspatao (Nega 
patam) and Tamgor and Bomgann and Dapatao and Truguel and 
Caullim and these are cities their temtones are very large and border on 
Ceylon ® 

Nuniz mentions two cities which deserve some comment — Nagapatam 
and Caullim When another European traveller Csesar Frederick had visited 
the former m 1567 it was a Counlrey of small trade ^ That is to say 
till the end of the sixteenth century Negapatam while it remained a fairly 


24 A CoUtcUon of Voyaits p 218 The people of Vijayanagara must ha\e 
also imported frankincense from Java about which the Dutch have some remarks 
to make Jbfd p. 217 Bui the Dutch do not imphatlj ment on the Indians as 
importing it into India 

25 Saletore, S P Ltfe I pp 78"9 

26 Sewell op at p 3S4 27 Saletore op at I p 79 
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\\ell kno\vn to^\-n had not yet nsen to the dignity of a great port But by 
the beginning of the «e^enteenth century', Nagapatam had assumed large pro 
portions as a port to which European ships called This is pro\ed by a letter 
written by Captain Anthony Hippon and the merchants of the VII 
Voyage to the East India Company' This letter is imperfect, but assignable 
to August 1611 Captain Anthony Hippon relates in it that from Ceylon they 
sailed to the mainland “From thence (Ceylon), keeping our course under 
the Island of Zeilon until the 6th then commg in the road before the tovm of 
Negapatam, where was a great ship, nding at an anchor with dners other 
small barques, and following our order without doing any violence unto any, 
but followed our course north and by ea<l until the 8th ditto Then being 
not far from St Thome then did we sec a small boat bearing right with u« 
which was bound for Negapatam ’ ** and which the English captured because 
It belonged to the PQrtugue«e 

By 1615 Negapatam had established its reputation as one of the largest 
ports on the Coromandel coast We infer this from the letter dated the 24th 
of November 1615 and written from Achin by William Nicolls to John Mill 
ward and John Yates at Tiku In it Nicolls writes thus — " So I could wrsh 
that you Mr ^^lllward had left three or four bales of that «ort with me , 
then could I have engrossed certain commodities of the Coast (Coromandel) 
which are here now arrived ttz four ships from Meslepotan, Negapatam, 
and Collimatt ■** In the next year (1616) Negapatam again figures as an 
important port in a letter dated the 15th of January, and written by the same 
William Nicolls to the Agent at Bantam and also from Achin * Since 
w'hich time (i e , the 16th of July 1613) here hath arrived four ships from the 
Coast (Coromandel), vtz from the 1st of October to the 10th two from 
Negapatam one from Cullimat and one from Meslepotam (Masulipatara), all 
fraught with rice and many sorts of white doth steel and paintathas 
(pintadres) ’ 

In the above passage Negapatam ranks after Masulipatam and before a 
port which IS called Collimat Of these we are not concerned here with 
Masulipatam whidi was outside the Vijayanagara Empire For it belonged 
to the Qutb Shahs of Golkonda The port called Collimat has to be identi 
fied It figures m another letter dated November the 24th 1615 written by 
William Nicolls to John MiUward ated abov’e.** Again in another letter 
wTitten by the <yime English factor but dated the 23rd of March 1615 (1616) 


28. Foster o[> at I p 132 29 Foster op at III, p 233 

30 Foster, tbtd TV, p 6 In the same >ear 1616, we may note m passing the 
Portusnie^ had massed from 1,500 to 2,000 soldiers for a certain exploit, obviously 
against the Dutch, who had built a fort at Puheat and manned it with 130 or 140 
soldiers. Foster, ibtd p 39 

31 Foster had doubtfullj identified it with Quilon Ibid III p 334 
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and addressed to the Agent at Bantam we are informed that For the Coast 
(Coromandel), as Meselepotam Collimat or Negapatam here is goods to be 
bought profitable likew ise, those merchants of tho«e parts having here bought 
the same t ti bnmstone worth here 2* (ajfce the baharr sold at Meslepotam 
per the Hollanders for this King s account ^ 

This port of Collimat or Culhmat was identified by Foster with Conimere 
in the South Arcot District ele\cn miles north of Pondichery The Tamil 
name of the village is Kunimeda which according to the same authority may 
ha%e been changed into Collimat just as Palavelkaiju \ias changed into Pulicat 
The foundations of an Engli«h factory are said to be still visible at Conimere 
where the English established themselves m 1682 ” It was perhaps this same 
port of Collimat or Conimere which Nuniz referred to when he wrote about 
Culhm in a passage mentioned already in this paper®* 

There is another port in the Coromandel coast which may be mentioned 
here, and which deserves to rank with those we have just now enumerated 
This was St Thome near Madras It belonged to the Portuguese but was 
^ject to the Vijayanagara Empire The first Portuguese settlement in St 
Th^e was in 1522 but the Vijayanagan Gov’emment did not allow foreigners 
to build any fort there®® AH the same the Portuguese <eem to have mam 
tamed a stronghold at St Thome This accounts for the successful expedi 
tion which Rama Raya conducted against St Thome in 1558 ®* The Vijaya 
nagara viceroy erected a fort near St Thome m 1615 but the Portuguese 
^tam Manoel de Frias captured it along with the cannon which was in it® 
When Caesar Frederick visited St Thome m 1567 towards the end of the reign 
of Emperor Sadasiva Raya it was although it be not very great yet in my 
judgment it is the fairest in all that part of the Indies 

According to the same traveller the port of St Thome was however 
dangerous and the Indian sailors loaded and unloaded merchandise in a most 
marvellous manner The anonymous author of the life of St Francis 
^^vier tells us that St Thome traded with Pegu and Malacca in coloured 
cloths « The English in about 1610 traded m the stuffs or cloths called 
by the Dutch Kleetghees obtainable at that place and took them to the East 


32 Foster ibid IV p 70 33 Foster ibid V p 29o n (1) 

34 Sewell thought it >vas probably Kay al Sewell of, cit p 3S4 n (2) It 
cannot be made out whether Sewell meant by Kayal the port of Kavalpalnara in 
the Tmnev-elly distnct Could CouUiioat be the same as Bartholomeo » Calapada ’ 
A Voyage to the East Indies p 71 (London MD CCC ) 

35 Heras. Tie Aratidu Dynasties of \ tiayanagara I pp 64 67 

36 Sewell op eit pp 194 Heras ibid pp S" 69 

37 Darners, op eit I p. 173 

38 Purchas, Pilgrims IX p 109 Hera op at p 67 

39 Read Purdias i&id p 109 Heras. ibid pp 69.-0 

40 Heras. ibid p ”0 
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Indies But the share of the English in this trade was small, because the 
Portuguese controlled the largest part of the trade at SL Thorne^" 

Without going further into the history of the growth and de\elopment 
of commerce on the Coromandel coast, we may, so far as the subject of our 
paper is concerned note very cursorily a ftw facts which show that that part 
of the Vijayanagara Empire continued to have commeraal dealings with 
Sumatra Maluccos, Siam and even with distant Japan It is true that b> 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century the English had already amved 
on the Coromandel coast, and that the Dutch had laid their plans for build 
mg factories on the same coast The arTiv*al of the English on the Coromandel 
(xiast may be dated to September the 10th 1611 when Lucas Antheums and 
Peter Floris amved at Petapolay and at Masulipatam. ‘ in which two places 
we had our residence this 10th of September 1611 ’ In about the same >ear 
the Dutch wrote to the Dutch East India Company that Arohoyna and 
Banda and again Jamby, and the west coast of Coromandel to wit Sumatra 
are the places of pepper Acthm (Achin) i» a place which deaveth to the 
trade of Coromandel Surat, Arabia and many western places where there is 
sometimes great vent of cloth and other merchandise and in return there i» 
much goods to be had and other things needful for the aforesaid coasts The> 
give good advance for there is brunstone pepper, Boumesh (from Borneo) 
camphor pewter from Perack gold for the coast of Coromandell and more 
other wares ** 

A Sumatra product greatly m demand on the Coromandel coast m 1610 
was brimstone This we leam from an advice given by Augustine Bradshaw 
dated September 1610 concerning the demand for certain Indian goods in 
Achm and other parts of the Island of Sumatra I think there may be 
yearly sold at the place aforesaid of the^ coarse Bastaus 2000 or 3000 corge 
in truck for pepper gold benjamin camphor bnmstone pitch and saltpetre 
which commodities are for the most part very vendible in divers parts 
Suratt Cambaia Masulipatan Araccan and most parts of Bengala 
and Chormandale Later on m the same advise the same merchant writes 
thus — From Sumatra at any of the places abovesaid you may send for 
Suratt. Muslipatam and other parts of Bengalal and Choromandle great 
quality of bnmstone which is worth in Pryamana and Tecoo from 3 masse 
to 9 10 and 12 masse; and the highest pnres is sold to great profit at the 
places abovesaid 

Coromandel it'^lf exported a particular kind of stuff or cloth as our 
men (Englishmen) call them and by the Dutchmen called Kleetghees being 


41 Fa cr op nl I pp 6*170 op ctl 

42 Foster tbid M pp 67 83 

43 Fcteter I P 136 Foster ibtd, I p 7^ 

45 Foster ibid 1 p 74 -<6 Foster ibtd I p 7o 
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the same and such like stuffs as Sir James Lancaster took which are made at 
Bcngala Mesopotamia Cheromandle and St Thome. What was meant 
b> the Klectghees is related in the same advise written by Hugh Frayne 
to Nicholas Downton in the Red Sea which is undated but is assigned to 1610 
Cloths as our men u'« to call them and by the Dutch Kletghees being 
linen and made of cotton wool or the same stud that Callicow cloth is made 
of , made to cast about their bodies as cloaks or mantles or a girdle and ‘<arf 
about their loins named as followclh and for which the Ambojmeses do gi\e 
cloves in barter Tooria Baffata Keykam, Sallalo Pattala Saras«a 
Tzier Malayia Patta Mora Tank-njla (These are white cloths with red 
stripes at the end) ** So that we may better understand the various kinds 
of cloths manufactured m the Vijajanagara Empire, we may note their detaiL 
as guen by the same merchant m the same advice. Tziude (evidently the 
same as Tzier) are silk cloths with red stripes Patta hatuynen with red 
^pes overthwart through Dragon black and red Sallalo blue and black 
«fOrt are white and black starched and folded up four square hassa are 
Af are red starched Acnfefey black starched 
Tooryo not starched are painted like 
u coarse Bornetaya are white and black quarls like 

c erd such a Poltngknystry are Patv are silk cloths with fnngs on the 
^ wi^ the quarls of checkers through The same source tells us that The«e 
oresaid cloths are always to be had at Bantam yet sometimes better than at 
0 ersame, but they be made at Bengala Mesopatamia St Thome and 
Chormandle *» 

Coromandel seems to have e.vported another commodity— iron — to the 
*^e regions in the south east This we gather from a letter dated the 20th 
February 1614 and wntten by Captain David Middleton to the East India 
mpany from Bantam There is good iron brought hither from Corra 
mandell by Mr Floris and good cheap ** 

There was considerable trade from 1614 onwards between Coromondel 
and the Maluccos This was in all sorts of goods as is related m a letter 
dated the 24th April 1614 and wntten by George Cokayne to John Jourdain.®* 
But the articles mostly m demand were cassamera (’) steel and cloths.® 

By the same date (1614) the Dutch had already hampered the English trade 
between Coromandel and Bantam John Jourdam and others wrote in a 
letter dated the 2nd January 1614 to the East Indn Companj thus — 
Whether the> (the Dutch) doth it (selling the same goods to be pa d for the 


47 and 48 Foster op at I p 70 

49 Foster tbtd I p 72 Man> more examples could be g %en of the demand 
for C^mandel cl^A m the Islands of the South East. See for instance Foster 
ibtd vr pp 45 45 (n) 71 71 (n) 144 257 (n) 258, 264 

50 Foster tbtd 11 p 326 SI Foster ilnd II p 31 

52 Foster tbut II pp 31-34 "'S 274 323 
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next >car at 100 per cent less than the James goods were rated at ) to 
cross us jn our trade of Choromandell or not we know not but sure we are 
that the losses remains on themselves 

And so that our remarks concerning the intercourse between Coromandel 
and the lands adjoining Tennesscnm may be complete we may give some 
details relating to the state of affairs m Siam The Coromandel cloth was 
much in demand m Siam John Johnson and R/chard Pitts from Yudea 
(Ayuthia the capital of Siam till it was destroyed by the Burmese) wrote 
to Richard Cocks at Firando in Japan in their letter dated the 23rd of May 
1617 thus — If we be supplied with good sorts of clothing of the Coast 
(Coromandel) or Seratt (Surat) coming in time whereby sales may be made 
(as we make no question to the contrary) we would not care whether you 
sent a penny of money or not * 

The following letter dated the 20th of December 1617 wntten by William 
Eaton to Sir Thomas Smytlie further substantiates our statement that the 
doth manufactured m Coromandel was m great demand m Siam As con 
cemmg your trade at Syam it is a place that will vent great store of India 
cloth and likewise other cloths that comes from the coast of Choromandell 
and to great proht The names of the Coromandel cloths sold in Siam are 
given m detail in a later context m the same letter thus The commodities 
that are vendible at Syam are as also cloths (that comes) from the coast of 
Choromandell vu tallepmes painted ginnes jeckand (anus or painted) 
dupaties woven tanipie painted tanipie white bettils red bettils 
se(lampores) red yam which is there in great request and much sought after 
there will vent of it greater quantity 

As to the exports from Siam to the Coromandel coast the same letter 
relates that if the trade with Jangamay (i e Kiangmai or Zimmai) is 
opened it would be of much advantage to the English For it is a place 
that will vent much clothing as I am given to understand and for great profit 
as six or seven of one besides the returns that may be made from thence 
which IS gold rubles and other precious stones as also benjiamen (Benjamin 
or bezein) sealing wax (which commodities are in great request at the coast 
of Choromandell) besides deer skms which are there very cheap 

The importance of Siam on the India Japan route was recognized by the 
English even in the first quarter of the seventeenth century Ships from the 
Coromandel coast touched at Siam and Petania (of Petania or Patani) m 
the course of their eight or ten months voyage from Japan to India ' 


53 Foster ibd 11 p 269 See aLo rW pp 274 303 323 

54 Foster op ett ^ p 259 So Foster tb d VI pp 2o6 2o3 

56 Foster tbid p 2o6 

57 Foster tbid III pp 148 1"81"9 
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Coromandel cloth w’as much in demand also in Japan, as we learn from a 
letter dated the 16th of January 1616 (1617) written by Richard Cocks from 
Firando in Japan to the East India Company.** 

The bearing of this continued trade between Vijayanagara and the East 
Indies on the political history and culture of the former country, I shall dis- 
cuss in a subsequent paper. Suffice it to say here tliat these commercial 
relations open an altogether new chapter in the annals of the Vijayanagara 
Empire- 


58. Foster, tbid, V, p. 46 See also pp 48, 72. 



EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 
HISTORIC SURVEY OF ITS ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
DIFFERENT AGES 
By 

Dr A S ALTEKAR Benares Hindu University 

The rise and fall of a civilisation is intimately connected with its educa 
tional system and achievements As long as the educational system of a 
nation is sound and comprehensive and its achievements brilliant and remark 
able society continues to prosper The decay starts when education is 
neglected or ceases to train efficiently the youths of the nsing generation in the 
different departments of national activity We propose to take a survey of 
ancient Indian Education m this paper to «ee how far Indian history confirms 
the truth of the above observation 

Four Historical Periods For the purpose of our survey we shall 
divide ancient Indian history into four periods The first period will be from 
pre histone tunes to c. 1000 bc. It may be conveniently described as the 
Vedic age as most of the Vedic literature was composed during this period 
Tne second period will ertend from c 1000 bc to c 200 BC It may be 
described as the age of the Upani$ads the Sutras and the epics as these works 
can be assigned to this period The Barhadrathas the Sieunagas Nandas 
and the Mauryas were the leading political powers of this period and «o the 
age may be conveniently described al«o as the age of the Nandas and Mauryas 
The third period will extend from c 200 BC. to c. 500 ad It may be des- 
cribed as the age of the Dhaimasastra as most of the leading works on this 
subject were written during this penod It can also be described as the age 
of the Sungas and the Satavahanas the Vakaiakas and the Guptas as these 
were its leading political powers The fourth period will extend from 
c 500 AD to c 1200 AD It may be described as the age of the 
Puranas and digests (Nibandlias) as society was guided mainly by the 
theories and practices recommended in these works Politically India was 
divided into many small kingdoms during this age Kings Harsa and Bhoja 
were the most prominent rulers dunng the penod The age therefore may 
be desenbed as the age of Har$a and Bhoja 

We shall now proceed to desenbe the condition of education as a whole 
in each of these four periods 

The Vedic Period upto c. 1000 bjC This age marked the beginning 
of Indian culture literature and saencc. and so the Indians had just started 
their progress m the different departments of knowledge dunng this early 
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period Its literary and scientific achievements vsere therefore naturally much 
less dazrling and comprehensive than tho<e of the succeeding age People 
of this penod however had a very keen desire to make progress in the realm 
of knowledge They had re^liNid that it was intellectual efficiency and 
equipment that was most csNintial for progress m culture and knowledge It 
was emphasised that gods would befnend only tho«e who are wi«e and 
learned Those only were regarded as learned who could not only recite the 
texts but al*5o understand and interpret them Every householder of the age 
therefore naturally regarded the educauon of his children as a sacred duty 
No distinction was made in this connection between boys and girls the edu 
cation of both received the same attention even during its higher stages 
Ordmanlj the guardian discharged his duty to teach his wards so regularly 
and successfully that no necessity was felt for a long time either for the 
professional teacher or for the public school Secular literature was yet to be 
dcvelcped and so the literary course was predominantlj religious People 
however had an open free and enquiring imnd and were eager to explore new 
realms of knowledge. Great emphasis was laid on the proper development of 
debating powers boys and girls who were successful m debates were highly 
honoured Education however did not produce mere talkers but transformed 
it« recipients into men of action as well This would become quite clear from 
the successful manner m which the Aryans of the age spread their culture and 
extended their political influence. The Aryan community was a compact and 
homogeneous one dunng this penod and there was not much difference in the 
educational level of the different classes. Priests however generally used to 
specialise m literary and religious education Warriors and agriculturists also 
received some literary education but it was not naturally so deep or wide as 
that of the priest or the poet They used to devote the greater part of their 
■educational course m mastering the arts of war or the methods of agriculture 
or the processes of arts and crafts The followers of the latter were held in 
high esteem some of them like Aivins and Ribhu's were even deified The 
educational system of the age was successful in forming character developing 
personality promoPng progress of the different branches of knowledge and 
achieving social efficiency and hairiness 

The Upanisad-sutra fcriod c 1000 b c to c 200 b c This period 
can justly be regarded as the most creative period of Hindu culture and 
literature arts and sciences The foundations of whatever is the best in 
Hindu culture and glonous in Hindu achiewments were laid down during 
this penod Metaphysics made remarkable progress as is evidenced by the 
Upani§adic Jam and Bauddha works the foundations of almost all the later 
systems of philosophy were al o lard down Philology and grammar nere 
well developed and the work in the sphere of legal literature was conmenced 
SpecuIaPons in the sphere of poIiPcal thought were onginal and fruitful 
Astronomy and mathematics medicine and surgery mining and metallurgy 
10 
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began to be cultivated and sculpture and architecture recorded remarkable pro 
gress, espeaally towards the end of the period Effort was also made to popu 
lanse culture and knowledge bj transforming the epic of the Bharata war into 
an encyclopaedia of religion and ethics 

These manifold achievements m different spheres became possible 
because Indians had still a free open and enquiring mind and were making 
strenuous efforts to extend the bounds of knowledge and to ensure its trans 
mission to postenty With a view to enlist the help of the whole societ> 
for this work Upanaj’ana ntual was made obligatory for the whole Aryan 
community at about the beginmng of this period This gave a great impetus 
both to the spread of literacy and of higher education As learrung became 
more and more extensive in course of time education m the family became 
impracticable and society began to encourage distinguished scholars to become 
regular teachers They used to organise private schools for higher studies 
relying mainly on the voluntary <x>ntnbution5 of students taking their advant 
age Brahmacarya discipline was still rigorous but towrards the end of the 
period the marriageable age of girls began to be gradually lowered which 
adversely affected female education During the earlier part of this penod 
however there was no dearth of women philosophers and scholars some of 
whom used to orgamse schools and hostels for girls Co-education was how 
ever not unknown Majority of girls received their education at home, as 
was the case with boys also durmg the earlier penod The educational system 
paid as much attention to the cultivation of the Vedic bterature as to that of 
grammar and philology mathematics and astronomy and epic and legal 
literature Professions became speaalised towards the end of this period and 
soaety began to feel it advantageous that they should become hereditary m 
order to facilitate further eOiciency The ordinary soldier or agncultunst 
used however to receive a fair amount of ailtural educaPon The training 
imparted to the doctor and the sculptor was fairly practical and effiaent and 
the average intelligence of the artisan class was fairly high The skilled 
worker was also respected by soaety Education was regarded as a <enous. 
proposition and society was anxious that its benefits should be extended to as 
large a class as possible Various steps were being proposed and adopted to 
see that studies of students did rxit terminate at the end of their courses 
Elducational system continued to be successful in forming character building 
up jiersonality extending the bounds of knowledge and preserving the heritage 
of the past It undoubtedly promoted soaal happiness and effiaency it 
enabled India to be at the vanguard of progress in the contemporary world 
and repel and subjugate the Greek enemy 

The Ace of the DharmaSastoa c. 200 b c. to c. 500 aj> This 
period may be desenbed as the age of cntical reflection and speaalisation 
The achievements of the preceding creattra period were cntically examined 
and cpcaal s>*stems like the Samkhya and the \oga the N>'a>a and the Vai 
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feSika, the Vedanta and the Mahaj-ana Buddhism were evolved, which marked 
considerable progress in accurate thought The creative vein was still active, 
though m a less marked degree than before Its activity was particularly 
noteworthy in the realm of classical literature and sacred law, painting and 
sculpture, mathematics and astronomy A considerable part of the religious 
literature w’as now canonised, but Hindus still had an open free and enquir 
mg mind Philosophical systems continued to be called orthodox though they 
had no place even for God Heterodox systems like the Jainism and the 
Buddhism were studied b> the Hindus and theones and dogmas of Hinduism 
were analysed and examined by the Jams and the Buddhists This led to 
considerable progress in logic and metaphysics Greeks were no doubt regard 
ed as unholy foreigners {MUcchas), but nevertheless their achievements m 
the realm of sculpture, coinage and astronomy were carefully studied, examined 
and assimilated which led to considerable progress m all these sciences 

There was however a distinctive setback to the cau«e of education as a 
whole dunng this penod Child marriages became the order of the day 
towards the end of the period and so female education suffered very consi 
derably Only daughters of high class families used to receive education 
during this penod The lowenng of the marriageable age of girls naturally 
mvolved the corresponding lowenng of the marriageable age of boys 
Brahmacarya discipline consequently became slack and nominal and the 
educational system could produce only a limited number of young men pos 
eessing a developed personality, characterised by self-confidence and self reli 
ance. Dunng this period Upanayana m the case of Ksatnyas and Vaisyas 
ret became a mere formality , this development gave a severe blow to the 
general and cultural education of the wamor and the farmer, and the trader 
and the artisan which reduced their genera! efficiency Their education 
gradually began to become too much speaahsed and narrow The same 
defect arose m the course of time m liberal education also There was too 
much of specialisation m logic and philosophy astronomy and mathematics 
there was no broad based secondary course of education The educational 
system was still able to promote soaal efficiency and happiness and secure 
the preservation and spread of national culture , it enabled society to absorb 
^d assimilate a number of foreign tribes whom it could not drive out by 
mihtary force. Towards the end of this period, the higher education of the 
cultured classes received a great impetus and encouragement by the rise of 
organised public schools and colleges , on account of the liberal support which 
these institutions received from the state and soaety they were able to impart 
free education Several colleges for higher education became famous centres 
of education which in the oiurse of time began to attract students from abroad 
as well The training in practical sciences like sculpture and achitecture, 
medicine and metallu^y was still very efficient if somewhat narrow 

The Ace of the Puranas and NravNOHAs c. 500 ad— 1200 ad 
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India continued to enjoy the reputation of an international centre of educa 
tion during this penod also Down to c. 900 a D Tibetan and Chinese 
students continued to fiock in her eastern Universities and her doctors u<ed 
to be summoned in Western Asia for cunng patients and organising hospitals- 
Education had not become mere book learning , Indian teachers exoted ad 
miration of foreign students by their remarkable powers of explanation and 
exposition Graduates of this period were remarkable for their Ic^cal acumen 
and mastery in Sansknt, though the latter was no longer the spoken dialect 
Facilities for free higher education continued to be ample , if with the decline 
of Buddhism the number of monastic colleges decreased the loss was more 
than compensated by the rise of numerous temple colleges Brahmacaiya 
discipline no doubt became nominal owing to early marriages, students how 
ever showed commendable perseverance m pursuing protracted courses of 
studies Poor students continued to maintain themselves by begging if neces 
sary , the number of teachers eager to follow the high code of the profession 
which enjoined free tuition still continued to be very large Soaetys earnest 
ness for education was thus remarkable. 

Though thus higher education continued to prosper, the education of the 
masses suffered dunng this period Upanayana now completely disappeared 
from Kfatnyas and Vais>as , this gave a senous blow to their cultural and 
literary education reduced the percentage of literacy among them and made 
their education narrow Useful arts and professions began to be regarded as 
plebeian and were boycotted by the higher sections of Rrah manas , as the 
services of the best intellect of society were no longer available for the deve- 
lopment of arts and crafts they cea'cd to make any progress worth the name 
Growing orthodoxy of the age disapproved of dissection and condemned the 
pursuit of agriculture on the ground that it involved the killing of insects at 
the time of sowing and reaping Medical education in the course of time 
therefore became less effiaent . surgery disappeared and agriculture became a 
neglected and plebeian profession The mamageable age of girls was further 
lowered during this penod girls were ordinarily married at the age of 8 or 9 
This naturally gave a death blow to female education A few ladies no doubt 
appear as poetesses dunng this penod , they were exceptions rather than £ne 
rule. Education could not reach the masses as the medium of higher instruc 
tion was Sansknt, which was no longer the spoken longue No serious or 
concerted effort was made to develop literature in vernaculars m order to faci 
litate the infiltration of knowledge to the masses In the «phere of higher 
education specialisation was earned to too great an extreme the logician 
the mathematician and the Vaidika for uistance, did not possess much know 
ledge of the problems and achievements of one another The preservation 
of the anaent literature and culture was the mam concern of the educational 
system , it was unable to produce many scholars who could eubstantially 
cnnclv It The creative vem m the Hindu intellect could still be ‘«en m the 
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By 

Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR, M.A., PH.o., F.R.A.S.B. 

The Gilgit Manuscripts, recently edited by Dr. N. Dutt and Mr. Shiv Nath 
Sarma, are a valuable addition to the Buddhist literature and throw 
interesting light on the origin and development of the Buddhist Canon. These 
aspects have been fully dealt with in the learned introduction. But some of 
these texts also contain valuable data for the study of political and social 
history. As a specimen I propose to deal In this paper with the first section 
of the Civaravastu, in the Vinaya Texts of the Mulasarvastivadas published 
in Gilgit Manuscripts Vol. Ill, Part 2, (pp. 1-52). 

§ 1. Summary 

It may be summarised as follon’s : 

The King of Vid^ had 500 amatyos with Kho>,i^a as their diief 
{agromStya) . He married in a family of equal status {saiTie kula) and had 
two sons, Gopa and Sirhha. Khauda gradually acquired great power and 
authority in the state and the other ministers, becoming jealous, conspired 
to destroy him. They approached the king and poisoned his ears by repre- 
senting that “ Khanda- is the real king and may, if he so desire, seize the 
throne.” The king gradually grew suspicious and looked for an opportunity 
to bring about his downfall. Khaijdaf coming to know of this, became afraid 
and thought thus “ Where shall I go ? If I go to SravastI, it is under a Idngi 
and so there would be the same troubles. So would be the case in Varanasi, 
Rajagrha and Campa which are all subject to the authority of one person 
(,ek5ihina). Vailall is under a gana (.ganadhlna). What is desired by ten 
is disliked by twenty. So by all means I must go to Vaisall.” So he sent a 
messenger to the Licchavis of VaiSli saying “ I wish to live in VaiSII under 
your protection {vahu-cchaya).” The Uochavis cordially invited him, and 
so he went to Vaisali with hts goods, cattle and attendants. 

Vai^ali was at that time divided into three quarters, having respecti^’cly 
7,000. 14,000 and 21,000 turrets ikiitagSra) with gold, silver and copper 
pinnacles {niryuha). They were inhabited respectively by the high, middle 
and low classes. The Vaiaall lono (republic) set up a convoition that a 
bom in any of these quarters should be married to a boy bom in the same or 
in a higher quarter, but never to one bom in a lower quarter. The best girl 
{slnrotna) in VaiSli should not be married to any one but would be an object 
of enjo>’inent by the |£»ie as a whole (gciirtscrncuycwi patibkohameva). 
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to hr agjcc wt* shall select anollicr." Sirhha, ronsiderins it 

ceremony anointed Comniander-in-Chief with great pomp and 

commenced with the phrase: 
enn/t'i ’• c- • I^Wla as their head (Kkan^a-pjamukhc 

fu uted for^h“!, TS, "* Co”>™"te-in-Chief his name was snb- 

whTttis^h ■" ““t^ o' 'i"ta a letter 

tel fmr^^rrjh- T'.r '1“ ‘^pa ''as maiding. Having 

oTSmZd r '““ted"* ■•“eased father in the post 

h w^s Tr orh?‘’'rf?"’ •“ “"■• asked Simha whether 

Ling !•: -- ^ 

“lir" •“ «a"Sa.^lSen;r'arnL 

cniei nunister {agramotya) fay king BimblsSra. 

la course of time the chief aueen nt j- j . ^ 

1 blheltot itHlh! f PP’PP'al. But he reminded 

Of the city should be nrarm' “.^Vts^tTclIf 

Tbf 

lllvl Va-a^bl J; r, '2 "’“"“"’a “» P'''^'- “• a forfign 

enerny m VaiSah bec™e toown by the sound of the yahsa’s belt: and caused 

g^t uproar In the hurry and confusion Sihha mistook CelS for 
^ n- &pa. who at once placed her in the chariot and 
proceeded towards Rajagrlur. Some people of VaKali f„ll<„ved them but 
were repulsed by Gopa. 


Amyed at Rajagrha dj^vered his misUke and went sorrowfully 

to fte Kmg. He told the ^ug atat the astrologer’s pnuiieUo„ u,3t the son 
of Cela would kill h.s father. The King was, however, fascinated by the 
beauty of the youthful Cela, and said : “The son kills the father on account 
ol the throne If I get a son from her I shall anoinli him {p<,!lm-<,ndham 
karkySmt) as soon as he is bom.” So he married Cela with great ceremony, 
named her Vaidehl as she was brought from ^deha country (fj><7y<7). and a 
son was bom to them. 


1. It is related that a gale-kceper of VailSIt. having died, beame a Yafcsa 
He directed the citizens of VaHaH to build a hou^e for him {yak^asthana) and to 
place a bell there, so that he might strike it whene^w any enemy of \’aKalI entered 
the 
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About tins time Mahanama a ndi citizen of Vai^aU had a daughter 
named AmrapalT {her supernatural birth from a plantain grove is described 
in details) IVhen she gre\% of marriageable age princes, sons of minister, 
sTtsthts SflTf/iciflftas and other nch suitors from Kraunca Sakya and other 
countries came to ask for her hand Mahanama afraid of incurring the 
displeasure of these, brought the matter to the notice of the gana A session 
of the assembly r\as held to discuss the matter When tlie daughter was seen 
by the members they decided that she was a stri ratna (jewel of a woman), 
and so aaxirding to the con\enti{»i already laid down, she was not to be 
married to anybody but ivas to be enjoyed by the gana. Amrapah thereupon 
asked for five privileges itt (1) She would be given residence in the quarter 
inhabited by the high class, (2) No one will enter her hou*e <50 long as 
another was there , (3) Any one who enters must give a fee of five hundred 
kdrsaponas , (4) In times of general house search her house would be inspect 
ed on the seventh day , (4) Exit from and entrance to, her house should 
not be observed or discussed The gaija argued thus (1) Being the jewel 
0 a woman she deserves residence in the best quarter , (2) It is meet and 
proper ^t only one should visit her at a time as otherwise there may be 
quarre between the citizens . (3) The fee of 500 karsopanos is also reasonable 
or she is m need of dress and ornaments , (4) As regards the search on the 
Mvenlh day it does not matter whether it is conducted earlier or later , (5) 
e IS a public woman , no one will visit her if he is observed at the time of 
^trance or exit So the gana granted her all the five privileges she had asked 
for 

Amrapah invited painters from various countries and asked them to 
paint on her walls the figures of kings, traders, merchants etc. seen by them 
When this was done she asked for their names and was told that 'this is 
King Pradyota, ‘this is Ko»ala King Prasenajit’, ‘this ts Vatsa Kmg 
Udayana this is Srenya Bimbisara King of Magadha ’ etc She became 
enamoured of Bimbisara 

One day King Bimbiwra engaged in conversation on good topics with 
hj« ministers (.satkathaya tisfhatt) asked them what sort of courtesan each of 
them had seen Gopa said that the courtesan AmrapaH in VaiSC was exceed 
ingly charming and accomplished m all the sixty four arts and is fit to be 
enjoyed by the king The king replied " If so I shall go to VaiSaU and 
visit her Gopa told him that the Ltcchavis of Vaisall were hostile and may 
do him harm But the king said that a man must have the courage of a man 
and went with Gopa m a chariot to Vatsali Leaving Gopa with the chariot 
in the garden Bimbisara entered the house of Amrapah Immediately tlie 
yal^ s bell was sounded and loud shouts came from the angry^ citizens of 
Vaisah Bimbisara having asked Amrapah was told that they were searcli 
ing the houses to find him out * Shall I then fly ’ asked the kmg ‘ Dont 
be dejected replied the courtesan 'my house wont be searched till the 
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w.th this Phml l^sem'^tlf ■>' ^ ““ 

learnt from it that his brother h-,rf residinc Having 

of Commander Gopa crew anerv ff’s deceased father in the post 

It pas fair on his part to supcrsedeTll.'‘’i 

having narrated in detail all th claims of his elder brother Siniha 

Licchavis of VaiSali and proceeded 

chief minister b^^BimbSS" 

In course of time the chief oueen or n e 
his brother proposing the marriage of 

with the King Simha wrote back acceiHT 'Vi!'” ‘•"“Sl’l"' 

his brother that it was the convention nr^n"* Proposal But he reminded 

of the aty should he married only to it^iT" 

posed that Gopa should come to tl» ^ 'hetefore pro- 

to be taken away secretly by his br^er^ ^uld send ITpaceJa there 

When Gopa arnved at Vai.j)ii 

heraelf and put on her ornaments But th,“ia“^ ypacela quickly to dress 
know of this also dressed hereelf in ♦», daughter Cela coming to 

enemy m Vaisall became known bv *h. the presence of a foreign 
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1 It IS related that a gate-keeper of VaiSan ha>injr di«l ^ 

He directed the aUzens of Var^aG to buld a bou«e for hJn 'tlH 

'* wemy of \ 
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Rajagrha, to both of whom frequent reference^ are made mention is made of 
the kings Pradyota and Udaj ana kingdoms of Videha VaraijasI and Campa, 
and the tribal states of Sakja and Krauhca Thus it presents the political 
condition such as we find in other Buddhist canonical texts It evidently 
refers to the penod before Artga and KasT were conquered respectuely by 
Bimbiara and Prasenajit The mention of Videha as a kingdom is im 
portant Rhys Davids includes Videha among the tnbal republics® and trans 
lates the epithet Vedehiputta applied to Ajatasatru as the «on of the queen 
of the Videha clan ^ Both these views are opposed to the testimony of the 
present text For, apart from the mention of Videha as a kingdom it is 
dearly said that Ajata5atru’s mother was not a queen of Videha but the 
aughter of a citizen of VaisalJ and ^e was called Vaidehl as she was brought 
from Videha country 

of Ajata&atm s treatment by Jivaka brings out the fact that 
e ng had a son named Udayibhadra This is m conformity with the 
yonese tradition and opposed to the Puranic «ttatement that Ajatasatru 
was^cceeded by Darsaka and the latter by Udayin It is thus evident that 
y Chronicles were bared upon a common Buddhist tradition and 
consi erably weakens the argument of V A. Smith with reference to the 
i^c account of Darreka that ** traditions preserved m Magadha should 
Ceylon^"* nistworthy than those recorded at a later date by monks m distant 

''^deha is said to have fi\e hundred amalyas with Klianda 
_ ^ ^ This post of agranwlya is al«o mentioned in con 

on m the kingdoms of Magadha and Kosala though there is no men 
ve hundred amalyas in either case Whether the body of five 
i^pfi denotes a sort of deliberative assembly cannot be deter 

ut although its exact nature cannot be defined it seems tO be an 
interesting feature of the government 
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democratic spirit nhicli animated the citizens of Vai^^li E\ery important 
matter uas di^^sed* m the assembly and ‘what was desired by ten w-as 
oppo<^d by twent> That the cxecutne authorities were controlled by the 
assembly even in minute details appears from the change in the tone of ofTicial 
cspatches brought about by Khaijdas taking part m the deliberations of the 
as<;emb!y and his application to it for the grant of a garden 

It would appear that Scnapati was the head of the state Sunha was 
e ected to this post by the assembly and we must presume the same procedure 
m the case of Khaijda though the election by the asscmblv is not specifically 
referred to 


This democratic constitution Jiowever did not mean social equality The 
tvision of the capital-city of Vaisah into three residential quarters based on 
wealth and the restriction of marriage between equals in each quarter prove 
clcady the existence of class distinctions of a fairly rigid character But that 
e\en a foreigner like Khapda and the courtesan Amrapoli were assigned rest 
dences m the highest quarter sho%vs the flexibility of the social rules 
A«, convention actually put into practice by the gam in the case of 
Amra^U that the most accomplished woman {or women) m the city of 
Ifiif. ^ remain an object of enjoyment by the 

public, throws an altogether new light on the social and moral ideas of the 
^ IS interesting to note that m the Pali Vinaya texts a pointed refer 
courtesan Amraffili having added lustre and distinc 
la. 1«1,**!! fr**" What IS more m order that Rajagrha might not 

, aisah a similar courtesan is installed there with the consent of 

wng Bimbisara 


The personal character of this tmg is folly m keeping with this spirit 
aoH ‘>'1* »' courtesans each had seen 

afffl»r Amrapali He had also no scruple in having a love 

a -afp rftef ^ whom he manages to keep at 

of Ti t ft, ^ exercise of his own royal authority It is also worthy 
,n fl illegiUmate connections are reared 

m the palace and receive high distinctions m life. 


§3 General Political Setting 

not ■" 0^ '=« 

camtal^r« T‘ *" king of Kosala with his 

capital at feyast, and Bimbis ara king of Magadha with his capital at 

4 That discussion formed an important feature m fhp nnri .. r .u «.i 
13 proved by the request to Khasjd^ to express ha opin on E^-en 
marring ^ daughter was placed by Mahanama before the assembly 
s-agga flounshing (hfaha 
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Jivaka returned alter havms acquired great etBciency in ^ 
r.^i.1 treatment and was twice consecrated as VmdT-nriyu bj the king 

■When Ajatasatm, prejudiced by Deeadatta and Kalyanam.tra, 
iather, the virtuous king (dkSrm.ia dkmma,S,a) Bimbiiara. 
with the disease called g»\ma The royal physicians, when asked to ^tend 
the king, said in one voice - "your brother JIvaU « f-nvallfi m his taow- 
ledge of medicine. When he is present how can we undertake the treatoent 
SoJivakawassentfor He thought thus “ A |ulmc is burst open by either 
excessive ddight or excessive anger He is a sinner, and cannot feel much 
delight m any case. So his anger must be provoked " He then told the king 
that he would undertake his treatm^l if he (the king) would eat the flesh 
of his son pnnce Udayibhadra The fang at first got very angry and refused, 
but had ultimately to consent to the proposal Tivaka concealed Udayibhadra 
and offered a dish of meat to the fang saying that it was the flesh of the 
pnnce When the king was about to take it, Jivaka struck him on the fore- 
head saying " Thou hast killed the father and are now eating the flesh cf 
thy son, 0 sinner ” The fang got exces^ivdy angri' and his gufiito was burst 
open Then Jivaka brought out Udayibhadra and told the king the artifice 
he had to adopt for curing him The fang was pleased and consecrated 
Jivaka as Vadyaraja for the third time amid great ceremony 

As Jivaka got exceedingly proud, the Buddha humiliated him by allowing 
his greater knowledge of medicinal plants Jivaka thereupon became a 
devoted disciple of the Buddha 


§ 2 The Licchavis 


It will be observed, on a companson with the corresponding section of 
the Pall Vma)a texts, that practically the whole of the story, as given above. 
IS new The scene m the Bah Vinaya is also laid in the court of Bimbi^ra, 
and the names of Abhaya and Jivaka also occur there. But the story concern- 
ing the birth of the former is lacking and a different account is given of the 
parentage of the latter So far, therefore, as the narrative portion is con 
cemed there is very Uttle m common brtween the two versions of the Vmaya 
texts, U will appear from the above summary that the Vinaya texts of the 
Mulasarvastivadms contain important and interesting information regarding 
the historj and social life of the Licchavis and Vaisati In the first place 
we get a vivid contrast between the republican and the monarchical forms of 
government, the former being called gaijadhma, and the latter ekSdhma The 
context m which Khanda makes the contrast leaves no doubt about the true 


3 w treated \a great detail and various disea^ and their 

modentally di<=cuss*d. The twcni> Iwo jages devoted to it (pn 27.4R1 th 
.rUi«..AL Lite o„ tti. »e™e ol days and 

on. mmarvim m Iha old Asvn odic .ntom ' by 
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^\enth daj, and so you may stay on till then On the ^\cnth day the king 
left Amrapabs house giving her a thin piece of doth and a signet nng and 
saying if a girl is bom to you keep her witli you but if a son is bom cover 
him with this doth tie the nng on his neck and send him to me Bimbisara 
was pursued by the people but as on the previous occasion of taking out 
Ceb Gopa fought and defeated them The citizens of Vai«ali resolved as 
on the previous occasion that they would retaliate on the 'ons of Bimbisara 

Amrapali gave birth to a son and sent him to Rajagrha along with some 
merchants who were allured by the prospect of taking their goods duty free 
by taving stamped them with the signet nng The child as directed by the 
mo^er went straight to the king seated in court (orlhadhikaraiia) and 'at 
on his lap On account of his fearlessness he was named Abhaya 

King Bimbisara was not above adultery Once while going on an elephant 
m the streets of Rajagrha by the house of a sresthm who had gone abroad 
with merchandise the latter s wife became «iamoured of him and threw a 
garland from the window towards the king The king looked up and invited 
her to come She said My Lord I feel shy you had better come m So 
the king visited her and she conceived About this ume her husband «ent 
news that he would reach home in a few days The king <ent a messenger 
to him asking him to bring some jewels from far off countnes Having thus 
contrived to keep off the Sresthm for a sufficiently long time the king had 
e Mtisfaction of welcoming the son bom of her He was named JIvaka 
and Kumarabhrtya 

Abhaya and Jivaka when grown up reflected thus Ajatasatni *>5 
predicted will ascend the throne- So we should learn some arts in order to 
earn our livelihood One day a chanot maker (ratkakara) clad m whte 
^d attended by persons m white clothes entered the palace Having learnt 
t he would get a fee {vrltt) Abhaya al^j wanted to follow this profession 
and placed his desire before the king The king having demurred Abhaya told 
in that all the arts (sarva stipant) w«e worthy of being leamt by a pnnee. 
ereupon the king permitted him to become a chariot maker Simibrly 
ivaka seeing a physician asked the royal attendants about him and was told 
at he used to tend upon the sick If they recovered he was paid a fee but 
1 they died nobody cared for him * He accordingly asked for and obtained 
permission of king Bimbisara to learn the medical arts Having mastered 
mediane he wanted to leam the kapalimocmn vidya from a renowned phy 
'ician named Atreya of Tak?a.ila Bimbsara him to Taksa^ila with a 
letter to king Pu§kara«ann 


*■ 7^ * 'eeras to be the mean ng of the passage wh ch runs thus yady =• oluto 

I tc yebhsaram labhate | Alha preto na margyo na prcel yah 
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Rajagrha to both of whom frequent rcferaice« are made mention is made of 
the kings Pradyota and Udayana kingdoms of Videha Varaijasi and Campa 
and the tribal states of &ik>a and Kraunca Thus it presents the political 
condition such as we find in other Buddhist canonical texts It evidently 
refers to the period before Anga and KaS were conquered respectively bv 
Bimbisara and Prasenajit The mention of Videha as a kingdom is im 
portant Rhys Davids includes Videha among the tribal republics® and trans 
lates the epithet Vedehiputta applied to Ajatalatru as the son of the queen 
of the Videha clan’ Both these views are opposed to the testimony of the 
present text For apart from the mention of Videha as a kingdom it is 
clearly said that AjataSatru s mother was not a queen of Videha but the 
daughter of a citiaen of Vai5ali and she was called Vaidehi as she was brought 
from Videha country 

The story of Ajatasatrus treatment by JIvaka brings out the fact that 
the king had a son named Udayibhadra This is in conformity with the 
Ceylonese tradition and opposed to the Riranic statement that Ajata-^tru 
was succttded by Darsaka and the latter by UtEyin It is thus evident that 
e Ceylonese Chronicles were based upon a common Buddhist tradition and 
IS considerably weakens the argument of V A Smith with reference to the 
rapic account of Darsaka that traditions preserved in Magadha should 
more trustworthy than those recorded at a later date by monks m distant 
Ceylon » 

The king of Videha is said to have five hundred amatyas with Khapda 
as e chief or agramatya This post of agiamatya is also mentioned m con 
nection with the kingdoms of Magadha and Kosala though there is no men 
bon of five hundred amatyas m either case Whether the body of five 
hundred amalyas denotes a sort of deliberative assembly cannot be deter 
mined But although its exact nature cannot be defined it seems tP be an 
interesting feature of the government 


7 ?*n*^*^ ^tstOTy of India Vd I p 17o 
Crfl-»ra ' <4 XI p 134 Accord ng to Jam tradition Aptaiatni s mother 

^ daughter of Cetaka Raja of Vai&n {tbid Vol XXII Introduction) 
a EaiJy Jhilory of India 3rd Ed p 47 
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d^ocratic spint fth.ch animated the cittzens of Va.>al, Elery .mportant 
sKcmbly and what was desired by ten was 
nssemhl ^ That the executise authorities were controlled by the 

'1“’ details appears from the change m the tone of official 

asvmhl ^ ^ ^ tit by Khanda s taking part in the delibeiabons of the 

assembly and his application to ,t for the grant of a garden 

elect^ fTra'* ‘ll”' ‘he head of the state. Srniha was 

m the Mse ^ J * U ^^‘^‘‘’hly and we must presume the same procedure 
referred to ” election by the assembly is not specifically 

div.s™"„?',r“'! “"'“tution however did not mean social equality The 
wraTr and^h “Pf'didy of Vaisal, into three residential quarters based on 

M Z t TT ■" “tP* P™'' 

even a ffire^erTa rew P '-S'd character But that 

dences m the h h hepda and the courtesan Amrapali were assigned resi 
dencra m the highest quarter shows the fleribility of the social rales 

Amrani pracUce by the geota m the case of 

Vairah shniiW ? accomplished woman (or women) in the city of 
Ir. ZZ ‘'“'d P" Phiect of enjoyment by the 

puhlK, throws an altogether new light on the social and moral ideas of the 

e^L ,! mid ‘'’d' ‘h' Vinaya texts a pointed refer 

tinn thea ^ ° Arnrapfili a» having added lustre and distinc 

lac behinri V ^ °TT Rajagrfta might not 

Jung Bimbisa^^ ^ similar courtesan is installed there with the consent of 

He Personal character of this king is fully m keeping with this spirit 
anri .n. ^ of courtesans each had seen 

affair ixr^i, Visiting Amrapali He had also no scruple in havmg a Ime- 
a safp rf* ♦ ^ subjects whom he manages to keep at 

of nr.* ^ exercise of his own royal authonty It is also worthy 

in *ti ^ I issues of both these illegitimate connections are reared 

the palace and receive high distinctions in life 

§3 General Political Setting 

nor 3!!t political history of N E India envisaged in the text is al'O 

canit-ii interest In addition to Ptasenajit king of Kosala with hw 
at Sravasb an d Bimbisara king of Magadha with his capital at 

IS nm^pPif ^ discuss on formed an important feature in the working of the assemblj 
marrvinre i, ^ j ^uest to Khapd^ to express hiS opinion Even the question of 
5 ‘J^««htcr was placed by htahanama before the aaentbly 

'■asga Mr l^l*) Vesah became more and more flounshing (Maha 
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in contact with India from remote antiquity It is therefore, no fault of the 
Western writers if they ignore the ancient Hindu knowledge of our sciences 
as reflected in the literary and other sources now a\'ailable for study In 
view of the unsatisfactory character of the history of Indian plant saences as 
pointed out by Dr Sahni I have thought it advisable to note down and record 
as many facts about the hi&tory of different Indian plants as I can gather 
dunng the course of my other studies pertaining to the history of Indian 
Culture in all its manifold aspects As one such effort in the field of this 
history I shall deal with the antiquity of Holcus SoTghum (Jaivar or Jondhld) 
which IS supposed to be the earliest of the wild plants to be domesticated 
accordmg to Swanson and Laude* who record the following points regard 
ing its antiquity — 

(0 Holcu& Sorghum is indigenous of Equatorial Africa and Asia 

(«) Evidence of its existence about 2200 bc is furnished by one of the 
Egyptian tombs of this date 

(m) In the Bible (Book of Erdael) the word dochan occurs It is trans 
lated by the word fmllet but it is possible that it signifies the 
SoTgkutn 

(iv) The cultivation of Sorghum m Asia particularly in India is very old 

(ti) Sorghum was grown early as Srd Century a d in Chino where it 
was probably introduced 

Watt m his Dtclionary of Economie Products of Indict^ devotes some 
space to the history of Sorghum I note below some points from his remarks — 

(1) Some of the cultivated Sorghums had been developed m India 

(2) Sir Water Elliot pointed out that the most general Sansknt name 

for the crop yavana denotes m other connections a Greek, Muham 
madan or stranger while its Persian name ]uar i hmdt shows that 
it reached Persia at least from India 

(3) De Candolle lays a certain amount of stress on the absence of a 

Sansknt name as rendering the Indian ongm doubtful 

(4) Some v^Titers have given Zuma or Zura as the Sanskrit for this gram 

but if that bc the case, neither Dhura or Zura has given origin to 
any of the Indian names Zura or Zuma is moreover clearly 
denved from the Arabic Dhura The Arabic i\ord has on the 

* Vide BuUtUn Ao 266 (1934) b> A F Swansov and Laitde — VantUfs 

Sorihum m Kansas (Kansas State College of Agnculture and Allied Saence 
USA) This BulltUn was not accessible to me but the pertinent Information was 
supplied to me b> mj brother Mr R. B Code M-Sc Assistant Inratigator Gent- 
Dr^ Farmmg Sdicme (1933 to 1943) and now Bio-Chemist to Go\-t. for the Bombaj 
Prmnnee 

5. \1de pp 291 292 of VoL YZ Past lU London and Calcutta, i893 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN PLANTS — 
ANTIQUITY OF JAWAR OF JONDHLA (HOLCUS 
SORGHUM) (FROM BC 2200 TO A D 1850) 

By 

Mr P K CODE MA 

In July 1941 I published a short paper* on the History of the Fig {Ficus 
(Carica) recording its history from c ttc. 1000 to a D 1800 M> main object 
in preparing this paper was to record the history of this plant from foreign 
and Indian sources and to point out how it was gradually assimilated by the 
Indian Matena Medtca like many other plants of foreign ongin This paper 
of mine has received better appreciation* from Sanskrit scholars botamsts and 
medical men than I expected Dr Birbal Sahni F RS Dean of the Faculty 
of Science, Lucknow Umversity directed my attention to a recent book on tlie 
History of Plant Sciences* by Howard S Reed which has two chapters on 
the history of the plant lore of the ancients where Egypt and Assyria Greece 
and Rome China and early America are all adequately treated but one 
looks in vain for a bare mention of ancient India which was certainly well 
abreast of the times and gave much that the West has assimilated though not 
always gracefully acknowledged Dr Sahni rightly observes that the Retro 
gressive Period (Chap IV of Reeds book) was retrogressive only so far 
as the occidental nations were wncemed 

The study of Indian culture in all its aspects of which the history of 
Indian plants is but one aspect has not yet been properly carried out in spite 
of the wealth of material m Jain Brahmantcal Buddhist and foreign source® 


1 Vide pp 125 136 of New Indian Anliquary Vol IV (1941-42) 

2 Dr P M Mehta M D ms Chief Medical Officer Jamnagar State, who is 
deeply interested in Indian Botany and Ayurvedic Sj'steni of Mediane suggested 
that I should take up a systematic study of other plants of medical and nutntive 
\'alue His amstant airrespondence with me during the last 3 years has been res 
ponsible for maintaining my interest in the history of Indian Mediane I am thank 
ful to him for supplying me extracts from works on mediane and botany not easil> 
accessible to me in local libraries. 

3 Vtde p 369 of Currenl Snenee 1942 XI No 9 where Dr Sahni a mterest 
rng review of Reeds bode appears A copy of this review was kmdly sent to me 
by Dr Sahni who wrote to me on 12th January 1943 — I have read with much 
interest your Notes on the History of the Fig (Ficw Carica) I think you would be 
doing a great service to Indian Botany if smulaily you were to work out the historj 
of our knowledge of other common Indian plants of medianal or nutritive value 
Our own ignorance concerning this subject is cdossal and we can scarcely blame 
the western writers if thej ignore the ancient Hindu knowledge of the plant soences. 
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in contact with India from remote antiquity It is therefore, no fault of the 
Western waters if they ignore the anaoit Hindu knov.ledge of our sciences 
as reflected m the literary and other sources now available for study In 
view of the unsatisfactory character ol the history of Indian plant sciences as 
pointed out by Dr Sahni I have thought it advisable to note down and record 
as many facts about the history of different Indian plants as I can gather 
dunng the course of my other studies pertainmg to the history of Indian 
Culture in all its manifold aspects As one such effort in the field of this 
history I shall deal with the antiquity of Holcus Sorghum {Jatvar or Jondh\a) 
which is supposed to be the earliest of the wild plants to be domesticated 
according to Suanson and Laude* who record the following points regard 
mg its antiquity — 

(t) Holcus Sorghum is indigenous of Equatorial Africa and Asia 

(«) Evidence of its existence about 2200 b c is furnished by one of the 
Egyptian tombs of this date 

(i«) In ttieBtbU (Book of Ezekiel) the word dochan occurs It is trans 
lated by the uord mtlUt but it is possible that it signifies the 
Sorghum 

(ly) The cultivation of Sorghum m Asia particularly in India is very old 

(u) Sorgftum was grown a> early as Srd Century a d China where it 

^as probably introduced 

Watt in his Dictionary of Economic Products of India devotes some 
space to the history of Sorghum I note below some points from his remarks — 

(1) Some of the cultivated Sorghums had been developed in India 

(2) Sir Water Elliot pointed out that the most general Sansknt name 

for the crop yavana denotes m other connections a Greek Muham 
madan or stranger while its Persian name juar i Hindi shows that 
it reached Persia at least from India 

(3) De Candolle lays a certain amount of stress on the absence of a 

Sansknt name as rendering the Indian ongui doubtful 

(4) Some writers have given Zuma or Zura as the Sansknt for this grain 

but if that he the case, neither Dhura or Zura has given origin to 
any of the Indian names Zura or Zuma is moreover clearty 
denved from the Arabic Dhura The Arabic word has on the 

4 Mde BulUtin No 2S6 (1934) b> A I- SWANsos and Laude— Varietifs 
cf ^itkum in Kansas (Kansas Sute Coll^ of Agnculture and Allied Scaence 
^ 1 BwWnm was not accessible to me but the pertinent information was 

^Phed to me b> TO} brother Mr R. B Code KJSc. Assistant Investigator Govt. 

Farming Scheme ( 1933 to 19>13) and now Bio-Chemist to Govt, for the Bomba} 

5. ^^de pp 291 292 of NoL VI Part UI London and Ca'cuita i8«l3 
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other liand parsed into the ^yptian and perhaps also the Hebrew 
so that It seems almost justifiable to say that the aboriginal people 
of India knew of and perhaps cultivated their indigenous Sorghum 
long anterior to the Aryan invasion Indeed it may be assumed 
that the Sanskrit people first learned of this gram in India but 
gave themselves very little concern regarding it But indeed the 
absence of any allusion to it in the classic literature of the Sanskrit 
people can hardly be advanced as proof positive that it was un 
known to them The religious associations of the grain the obser 
vances of cultivation and the multiplicity of forms of the crop 
all point to an antiquity quite as great as can be shown for most 
other articles of the humbler phases of life The absence of any 
historic indications of an anaent importation and the presence in 
India of an abundant wild species that affords a large conspicuous 
edible gram seem when taken in conjunction with the arguments 
already advanced conclastve ettdence in support of the opttnon 
that many of the forms of this ntiUel are beyond doubt natives of 
India 

(5) Smith {History of Bible Plants p 214) has endeavoured to sho’^ 
that the stalks of this rmllet were very probably the reed of St 
Mathew and that the spikelets on its top were very likely the 
hyssop of St John mentioned at the crucifixion The hyssop 
{Esob of the Hebrews) of Moses was a word used to denote any 
common article m the form of a broom or a material suitable for 
that purpose. If this view be accepted the cultivation of Sorghum 
m Palestine may be regarded as very ancient ® 

The foregoing scholarly collection of facts and views bearing on the history 
of the Sorghum though illuminating is not conclusive so far as the antiquity 
of Sorghum m India is concerned It is the purpose of this paper to record 
come useful data beanng on this antiquity so that the whole problem should 
be clanfied by the application of the chronological method of recording 
textual evidence adopted by me in my present study of the problem lu 
recordmg my evidence I shall follow the method of proceeding from the present 
to the past so that readers may know how far I have penetrated the mist of 

6 Ibid p 2^ These remarks read m conjunction with the existence of Scrghu i 
« an Egypt an tomb of 2200 BC. may tend to confirm the belief that the Sorghum 
Jias very great antiquity say of more than 5000 years and if the theory of its impor 
taljon to India from Afnca is accepted we haxe to suppose that importation tooli 

place in remote antiquity prior to the Christian Era The evidence recorded in this 
paper shows its existence on Indian soil for the last 2000 years. It is for the 
students of the pre-h stone Culture of India to investigate the exact penod of the 
suggested importation In the meanwUIe we may accept Watt s conclusion that 
the SoTikitm and it^ s’aneties are natives of India. 
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antiquity gathered round this important gram the Sorghum /he sustamer of 
life m different parts of India even m its worst quality now rationed out to 
millions of my countrymen consequent upon the e-Mgencies of the present 
world war 

John Graham published m 1839 his book on Plants grounng m Bombay 
<md Its vmnity in which he refers to Jowaiee and Bajree as follows — 

Page 237—Holcus (From Helko to draw in allusion to the supposed emol 
lient properties of a grass to which this name was given 

Page 238 — Holcus Shicatus — Bajree — ertensively cultivated and forms a 
very important article of food along Jondhala 

Holcus Sorgfejon — Jowaree — Jondla the great millet a well known 
cerealia The straw called Kurbee is reckoned very nourishing for cattle and 
IS a substitute for forage for horses when grass is not obtainable 

Edward Moor one of the founders of the Royal Asiatic Society London 
served with the Maratha army against Tipoo Sultan m aj> 1790 91 In his 
^arralive of the Operations etc published in London in 1794 he refers to 
Jawary as follows — 

Page 275— In Chapter XXI Moor gives historical and descriptive parti 
culars of Canara and the Canarese In this connection he states — 

We learned that m times of plenty the ordinary pnce^ of provisions 
was in this proportion a bullock load of jowary for a rupee or four* sheep 
or ^enty fowls sheep we have frequently picked at half a rupee each A 
ullock load ts eighty pucka seer which at a liberal allowance will serve a 
amily of six persons a month On page SOS Moor explains Jawary as A 
gram caUed m Amenca and the West Indies Gumea Corn 

Yule and Burnell record usages of the Joivaur Jowarree m their raonu 
mental work Hobson Jobson ® These usages are taken from sources dated 


^ /awor IS selling at 4 seers a rupee m Poona at present (August 1943/ 
About A D 1790 when the Peshwa wa* still ruling at Pcx>na its cost m the Deccan 
IS indicated by Moor s statement a bullock load of lotoary for a rupee He further 
^plains a bullock toad as equal to SO pucka seers It is clear therefore that 
e cost of joioary has increased 20 times Students of Indian Economics should 
ponder over this contrast 

8. Vide p 405 oi Hobson Jobsor (London 1903) — Jotiaur JoKarreeS Hind 
;n4ffr ;war IfcJct. yavaprakara or akara of the nature of barley ] Sorghum Vulgare 
TrflTt , Sorghum L ) one of the best and most frequently grown of the tall 
e s of southern countries. It is grown nearly all o\ er India m the unflooded 
t reaped m November The reedy stems are 8 to 

w high It IS the cholam of the Tamil regions. The stalks are ktrbee The 
IS perhaps the same word ultimately as jauar for the old semittr 
loosen^ of th- 

iram of ““"o'" ““1 Elossanes that R. Dnnmiond 

11 
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c J590, 1760, 1800, 1813, 1819 and 1826 The earliest of these usages is 
from Am » Akbart by Abul Fazl (trans by Blochman and Jarret) and reads 
as ‘'Jowart" as will be seen from the following extract — 

“ C 1590 — In Khandesh ** Jotoan is chiefly cultivated, m some places 
there are three crops in a year, and its stock is so delicate and pleasant to tlie 
taste that it is regarded m the light of a fruit (Am ed Jarett ii 223) ' 

Other usages are— 7760 (Jouati), 1800 (jauarry), 1813 
7819 (;oiu<Tree), 1826 (Joonee) 

Marsden m his book on Sumatra (London 1784) refers to a kind of 
paddez% paddee Jerroo’ as follows — ■" In the Lampoon country they make 
a distinction of padde crawani and paddee jerroo, the former of which is a 
month earlier than the latter’ 

I cannot say if word " jetroo' mentioned by Marsden has any connec 
tion with the word Jaxiar or Jtoar 

Raghunatha GaneSa Navxhasta* (c ad 1640 1712) a fnend of 
Saint Rimdas of MahSra^tra composed a work on dietetics called the 
Bhojana-ltut&hala {MS No 594 of 1899 1915 dated ac. 1803 in the Govt 
MSS Library at the B O R Institute Poona) In the 1st Pancceda of 
this work represented by the above MS I find the varieties of YStanSla^” men 
tioned as follows — 

Folio 5— “ atv — II 11 

^fti^ I 1) II 

9 Vide my papers on this author in the Journal of tke Bombay University 
Vol X pp 132140 Annals (BOR. Institute) Vol XXII 234 263 and /wnifft 
of S M Library Tanjare Vo! Ill pp 1 12 

10 A Hindi Court poet of Sevai Jaising of Amber (a 4> 1699 1743) has com 

posed a Cookery book (AilS No ISIS of 1891 95 in the CJos’t MSS 

I ibrary at B O R, Institute Poona) The name of this poet is 

he composed this work in A.D 1739 In the following extract he descnbes the pre- 
paraUons of and as Current in the royal kitchen — 

sftrrtt 5^ ^ snni i 

^ aifjr 3Ti^ Chi ^ 3^1 jftytii i 

am grsft: ^ 

fen sfftT Ji? ^ 

gwi gwi sfefPT pR^ltl *rfe srni n n " 
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I 


*13^ 1®^ 9^3!^ '* ** 

^Hmi« 1 JT^psT^ qialHOfrt. • 

^ ya^wTt sTrafipfr *T5i 11 *T5r II 


Foho 71 — " in^R5 35 ” mentioned m the following extract — 


83K 'miHHgt 4^4j4ld^tfl. II 
f^xjsi^ ?{cra^ 1 


It Will be seen from the evidence to be recorded subsequently that Yat a 
Vpla IS a Synonym for Jawar or Jondh\a 

Sadhu Sunoaragani a Jam lexicographer who composed his Dhaturalnaka^a 
in Samvat 1680 =:at) 1624 refers to Yavanala or Jonnala as follows in 
his lexicon called the ^abdoratnakata * — 


i4th Kanda verse 257) — 

’ ^t5TT55T ^ II ” 

In a Marathi document of ad 1541 published by tJie'hisforian kajawade we 
find Jondkla mentioned as aflfts (Jojka}a) several times I reproduce 
one entry from this document as follows — 

“ ^?r55 Ilf g(t 

^mvm iiXi lUi '* 

Narahari in his medical glossary called the Rajamghanfu composed m Kash 
mir c AD 1450 refers to Yavanala and its properties as follows ■— 

Page 360 — J JJHMW I 

ij u n 

S'*!! — 1 

^ n 1) " 

^ugar produced from Yavanala is called YavarfiR SarkarS and i« mentioned 
Narahan as follows — 

Page 91— j 

*IT®RT55t f^4l?nTT I^Hinl f^R41+<l I 

^ Har^jvinddas and Bediardas, Benares (Veera Era 2439) 

®f Afaralha History (KhaijiJa 17 Document No 62) 
td. Arumdaihtam Sanskut Senes Poona. 1896 
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King Madanapala of the Ka$ta race, ruling on the banks of the Jumna com 
posed his medical glossary called the Aladanamghanfft^* m ad 1374 In this 
work he refers to Yavanala and its Synonyms as follows — 

Pai& J23— 

'^11^ || i| 

M c\ || 

We have now seen that Sadhu Sundaragam (a.d 1624) uses the words 

for and that Madanai»la (ad 1374) u^es the word :gii^ 

for Hemadn, the famous minister of the Yadavas of Devagin 

(ad 1260) composed a commentary called the on the 

voluminous medical compendium of VSgbhata 11 (c 8th or 9th cent ad ac 
cording to Hoemie) called the AstaniohTdaya, in which we find the word 
mentioned — 

Sutrasthana, Chap 14, verse 21 — 



Hemadn (a d 1260) explams in his commentary the word (/firtia) 

used by VSgbhafa II as follows • — 

** ** 

This explanation shows that about 700 years ago the word which 

is given as an equivalent of J^hiRir ^>7 SSdhu Sundaragani (ad 1624), 
meant ^ a term for Jawar, which seems to have great anPquity 
In a D 1220 Anmadatta, the Bengali commentator of the AsfSngahrdaya ex* 
plams the ^ of VSgbha(a II (8th or 9th cent a d ) as follows in his 
commentary 5art'5«gcs«n<fora — 

*’ 

The vanants for fhe above line recorded by Vaidya Paradkar 

are — " 2nd *’ It is clear, therefore that m 

the 13th century the old word 551^ for Jawar or Jondhla was known in the 
tlRT^I'nr or the Deccan as and its vanants recorded above 

The tesumony of a Bengali commentator of a D 1220, which equates 
with IS further confirmed by the Mahanubhava literature of 

c 1250 AD In fart Cakbadhar* the fwinder of the MahanubMva Sect 
was very fond of and its preparations In a work (in Marathi) 

called the composed by MahlndrabhaKa, the pupil of Cakradhara 


14 Ed. (1902, Calcutta) by Ashubodh. 

15 Vide Edition of the Aitanfahjdaya b> Han ^lastn Paradkar, N S. Press- 
Bombay, l‘*38 vnth my English Introduction on Vagbhata II and his Commentators. 
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there are many references to or Jatvar'^'^ I note below a few of 

the«e references from the published edition” of JSlacaritTa : 

Part I, p 18— “ ^ ” 

Part III, p 76—“ ^ sff iTl^ ^ 5T^’ 

^ 5TI3: ” 

Part IV— p 48— “ fjR ( f5t^ ) ^ arntro: 

^ aHTft^f STTHT^ftS ” 

„ — p 49—“ Sfe’Ct " 

„ — p 51— “^tir^:n^(?iraRi3) TTgJ 

ZtI ^ ” 

„ — p 61— “gsr ^ten41^ ^ qi^: % 

iitRT^ simj gqii^ ^^'Si Tirsn^” 

„ _p 62— “^15^ qrafte qi2i qrasi: anf^n 

iTmpftql Rr ^goq ter. qlin^ JIH 13 
iT^K3I5it ?bq«d: *Pi *it?n^ ahtfqtSI: ” 

It IS clear from the above extracts that m the Deccan of the 13th century 
the terms or ^fvT& {Holtus Sorghum) and its preparations 

^ere current We also note here that the present aistom of roasting the 
grain bunches of Sorghum and eating them in the field or at home was also 
current 700 years ago and these roasted grams were known as gtigj a 
term for these grains which has survived even to this day The pastoral life 

16 My fnend Prof D R Bendre of the Commerce College, Poona. ha3 brought 
to my notice the following references to m * Concrese work of the lOtk 

Cfnlury A.D.* — 

C 940 A j>— Canto IX, Verst 84 of (or pub- 

lished by Kamatak Sahitya Panshad. Bangalore refers to 
(Jola) 

(Dialogue between and 3^ ‘'Setting aside the good deed* of 

the Lord (his diief gqhra) and being false to ^J«5 can one live 
thereafter’’ (Here ^tc5=/aw5r). 

Canto X, 42 (A soldier proceeding to the battlefield olwerves). — .“How 
shall I repay if I don't kill so many horses and elephants ” 
(Here ^ = Jaw^) 

I am thankful to Prof Bendre for these references. 

17. eftSRftsj by H N. Nene, Parts I and II (19G6) , Part HI and IV (1^7), 
agpur (^kradhara wag contemporary of King Kanharadeia (aj> 1247-^) and 
Kmg^AfaJi«/<va 1266-71) of Devapn Hemadn was the minister of longs 
hfa^deva and Ramadiandra of Devapn In another Mal^ubhava work 

(by H N Nene, 1936) there are reference to on pp. 18 and 38. 
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in the Deccan has not changed very much so far as the crop Of /o>nfA/o'and 
Its uses are concerned The custom of preparing or omelets from 

the flour of Jotidhfa was also then current though we now prepare th^m from 
the flour of gram This custom is worth renewing even in cities as ^auar is 
now selling at 4 seers a rupee while it was sold at 60 seers a hi^e as 6b«erved 
by Edward Moor in ad 1790 In the cn^clopaedic Sanskrit work called the 
Manasollasa^^ composed by king Someivara or Bhulokamalla (aJ>*^ 46-1I27K 
there is a section on Huttltng ) in which the use of a jauar gram 

bunch (or as we call it to day) is pre«cribed for feeding the 

deer as follows • — 

P 282— ** ” 

Kesavasvami in his lexicon NanaTtharnata saiik^epa (ad 12th cenlury^^) 
mentions tjpRfB and the following line — 

P tlB— “ vii^ 3 alMiai at fqja?; n ir ” 

In a Canarcse inscription” of ad 1166 we find a reference to com mercliants 
and jwan as follows — 

P 110 — “ All these chief merchants not minding any tax granted to 
glorious God Cennake^ava twart of one spoon (Saltuga) from each 
' shop” (lines 50 53 of the Inscription) 

»■ 1 

Canafese Scholars will be easily able to record earlier references to jawar 
from*literature and other sources (before ad 1166) and I earnestly request 
them to do so 

From the Deccan and KamStaka of the 12th century we now turn to 
Gujarat in search of the history of janar We find that Hemacandra, the 
great Acarya of the Jamas (ad 1089 1173*') who lived at Patan in Gujarat 
composed a lexicon of Desi words called the i?cii«ci«ai«5f5 in which we find 
the words and corresponding to the modem words 

and respectively as will be seen from the following 

extracts — 


Page 151— “ II K II 


18 Ed in C O Senes, Baroda. VqI II (1939) , 

19 Vide p 118 of Classteal Sanskrit VUeratare by Knshnamachaoar 1*137— 

“•TRpTn^^ eontpased tn the 12th Centttry^ ^ 

20 Vide p 110 of Imenpittnis $n Narthem Karnataka and the Kolhapur State 
by Prof K G Kundangar, Rajaram College Kolhapur -lOSO^Date of Inscription 
No. l3 in which the reference to fwart occurs is Saka lOSS = AX> 11^ (Tuesday, 

5th paper on Mammals and Hemacandra (Journal of Tanjori S' U 

Library Vol I. No 1, pp 9-13). 
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I ylillit ^ ^ I' ^■" 
s?^ ^uci[^3T 5FnTfi ^ i 

?TfR ^ n H 

Hemacandra (m the 12th century) states that the vsord ts also a 

^esya word like If this statement is correct we have to regard both 

^^tese v. 0 Tds as dialect words current m Hemacandra’s time with some anti- 
quity behind them as Hemacandra has based his Destnamamala on some 
earlier DeS lexicons now lost to us =' 

We have already seen that Madanaiwla mentions the word ^jlTf 
Jondhala We shall see later that this word is very old In fact it is used in 
the earliest medical text known as Corokasamhita Cokrapanidatta 
(ad 1060) a Bengali commentator explains the term ** ’* equivalent 

to 2 word current m his time in Bengal I have found two refer- 

ences to *' s j g f fi;’* in the Carakasamktta,''^ which may be recorded here • — 
Page lllSutTeslhana, Chap 21, ver^e 25 — 

‘*3511^51 mqjij ;q|qi€l qqTT qqr* 1 

^PITIT* II II 

Page UBsutrasthana, Chap 27, verse 17 — 


22 Hemacandra composed a Sansknt lexicon called ihe SiI*im^i"^dWPi 
in which he notes the synonyms of qqqiH (=sjawar) as follows — 

Page 475— (Edition of ivith a separate index volume) 

( V ) ^, '«se 244— 

** qt«R5; I 

^t5TgF?WT II \'€'€ II ” 


Hemacandra wntes his own commentary on the abo\e lines as follows 

^5% qhRn “5^” (3^1 '€'»x ) 

II PlSt-HQ 11 ^ II 


II » n v ti II 


* 51<M StrrflT* **^tqX»qT^." || • 

^ TO gotitu: II > II 

23 Ed. by Nitnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1922-The Root 
MS A. es ,S72 73 wrong, j f ° R. totm.,, C„w 

cwmm, ooTOB^ _M» „9_ ^ 
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Cakraploidatta explains — > 

" 13 a x'anant in MS No 65 
of 1872 73 

In the xemacular names o( Jauai - given by Watts in his Diciionmy (p 290 
of Vbl VI Part ni) ne find the folloning names which come phonetically 
near to ^n: of ad 1060 —(Hindi)— / cnerff (Bengali)— 
jonar , (N W P andOudh) — juntt {PB) — , Watt here records some 
other usages as follows — 

(1) Burmese — Pyoung , (2) Zuma ('=Sanskntized form of the Arabic 
name Dhura), Yavanala takta Khurnak (Smiiifen/) , (Arabic)— D hura 
(rfra), team jawars (^smaller millet) dhurat, (Ecvpt)— A cydi durra 
(Chinese) — Kao bong ( =tall millet) 

Yadavaprakaia (c '1050 A D ) m his lexicon ^ refers to jaicar 

or ]onnala as follows — 


24 Ibid p 111— footnote 3 explaining the term lo verse 25 of Chap 

21 of Sulioithana records the following explanation of as jntn by 

a later commentator of Caraka — 

“ =111^51 rlci ^ 

% ) 

We hate already seen that Aruna or Arunadalta explains the word ^ ** 

in The variants of this ^4x5^ are and 

The vanant mentioned by is an addition to these v’anant* 

of AnoTadatta s text 

25 The Fraknt Dictionao called Faia Sadda Mahannaio Calcutta 1923 23 

(p 448) records the following usag&t of (juan) — 

Ajx IJ43— (1) ^STlft: [Vide p 546 of ed. by Har Govmddas Bena 

res 1918-191 

c. Ai> 1090— (u) ^34Tf^ [ Vide (Pancceda I Gatha 7 ) published by 

Benares, 1916 ] 

We ha\e alreadj noted sfterrO and recorded a3 Ddi words by 

Hemacandra gSflO and sfNnd are synonymous- 

About the dates of the two Jain worlcs referred lo above I note here the remarks 
of XVlntemitx Indian Ltierature Vol II Calcutta University 
Page STS — A valunurtous Prakut poem Supasataha Cauyam by Lakjmaija Gaum 
deals with the Story of the Seventh 7irf*o*«rfl This work composed m the 
j-ear 1143 AJ> also contains 68 Apabhram&i %erses 

S3$ SwTiisunioTi taiutm b> DhaneSvaia the pupil of JineSN'arasun and 

Buddhisagarasun written towards the end of the llth century is a voluminous 
romantic epic m PraknL 

26 Ed. b> Gustav Oppert, 1893 
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(1 H 

^«4‘5i55j ^i?n?T n 

Hemacandra’s lines m the Abhtdhanaantamam quoted by me already are 
exactly identical with the above lines m the VatjayaJiti Evidently Hema 
candra (a d 1089 1173) has borrowed from Vaijayotiti (cad 1050) or from 
some common source 

It IS clear, however, from the statements of Hemacandra and Yada\a 
prahasa that the followirg terms were u«ed about ad 1000 for modem /cwcr 
or Jondh]a — 

It IS for linguists to see how far Hemacandra’s grammatical explanation of the 
synonyms of ;flwar such as « sjtcSiTR ” etc are histoncally 


Going backwards from a d 1000 we find that m a Tamxl work of the 8tk 
century AD the jawar is referred to as Irungu The modem word in Tamil 
for jawSr is Colam Irutigu is mentioned in Jtvakacmtamont of the 8th cen 
turyAO” 

VagbhaU H (8th or 9th century ad according to Hoemle) refers"* to 
both ^ and gnrisf as synonyms for jatvar as follows — 

Chap 14. verse 21 

** 5^*1 II II ” 

Chap 7 verse 46 (This verse is taken from ajgi fra s^ 

Chap VIII) 

I have already recorded the explanations of Aruijadatta and Hemadn regard 


27 In response to in> inquiry about TamU references to latcar my fnend Rao 
Bahadur K V Rangasirami Ai>'ang3r of Ufadras wntes to me tinder date 16tli 
August 1943 — 

Mr V R. Ramachandra Dtkshitar. mj^. whom I had consulted writes as 
follows — 

So far as I know Colum is a modem word 

It was knowTi m medj3e\’al literature as Ituniu The Sangham classic do not 
Mention it nor the Silappadhkararr nor the ATuroI The earhet reference is in 
rnakaantammt 8lh centur> AD 

I am thankful to mj ever obliging friends Rao Bahadur Aiyangar and Prof 
the above information. 

Paradkars edition of the A^tSniahrda}a already referred to In this 
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mg the meaning of the term ^ u««i by Vagbhata II and hence they need 
not be repeated here- 


Vdgbhata I (c. Ai) 625 according to Hocmle) refers to /oieor as 
m the follovving line of argtrrgirg^ Chap 7 verse 12 — (^ur^RHT 

ti i nr- a g »n ) 


(See 


Chop s— ■■8S^'?f3i!Jik 


etc.' 


Unfortunately the commentator ^ on the atsniHJlI <loes not explain the 
word ^pjTK in the above line He merely states *’ It is how 

ever clear that the term ^qfs^ was Jmown to Vagbhata in the 7th cen 
tury A D 


In a, Jain Praknt v.otk called vUe Tilo>opo««flt{i’® ITTilofecprojHaptt) 
which, belongs to the first stratum of the pro-canon of the Djgambaras and 
the author of which Jadivasviia is a revered author of antiquity we find a 
reference to as (Sanskrit ) as follows — 

Page 157— •• siiiujiti f?? ^ ' 

3^t? Jjrftt 11 n ” 

The editors identify swoir with (3^)” m their Hindi 

translation^* of the above stanza which includes srtcib amongst the best 
kinds of grain like wheat etc The Tthyapanualtt is a'signed to the Sth 
century a D by some scholars At any rale this reference to ) 

is very important recorded as it is m a Prakrit text of great antiquity incor 
porating the hereditary knowledge and ancient tradition of the Jamas pertain 
ing to Jama cosmography dogmatics mythology and chronology 

I have already recorded two references to ajpiFf m the Carakasamhtta ’ 
one of the earliest medical texts According to Buddhist tradition Caraka 


29 Ed by Pt Kamariiand/a Shasin Km/av^dekar ChilrashaJa Press Poona 

19<0 wjth the commentary called by 5?^ 

30 Ed by Dr A N Upadhje and Prof H L Jam Pub by the Jam Sams- 
knti Samraksaka Sangha Sholapur 1943 with Hindi Translation by Pt Balchandra 

31 This tran fation reads 

(gqit)qS, tjjn, ^ 

snn I ^ ” 

32. Vide p 33 of Aryan Medical SCiefire by Thakore Sahib of Gondal (London 
j^)_ Some belie\e him have been bom at Benares 320 years BC — 

Pt DurgashanJtar K. Sha^tn (in his Htstory af Ayurieda m Gujarati Ahmcdabad 
1942 p 87) makes. 5lh century aj> as the latest limit for the chronology of early 
^tMnfdo Saniliilos He aI*o states that Carakaran htla and Suirutasamhila were 
completed before Sth Cent a D. <i e before ad 400 or so) 
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was the court physician of King Kani§ka*'* who is assigned by some scholars to 
the period ad 125-140 Whatever be the exact date of the Carakasamkita 
the fact of its being one of the earliest medical texts before ad 400 or so is 
aclcnowledged by many scholars and consequently we may regard the term 
“ ’ as the earliest usage of this term for jetier or jondkla so far known 

As regards the other synonym for jawar viz which occurs in the 

Prakrit work of about the 5th century a D as * I have to record 

Its usage in another earliest medical text the where it appears 

as “ q mH I S " as will be seen from the follow ing extract — 

Page 4S of Bhelasamhtta (ed by Asutosh Mookerjee. Calcutta Umver 
sity (1921) — 

** rWIsli 1 

II 

( I ) in^tn i 

aiT? ( ^ ii 

>4^ tn^Tfira ^ ^ ^ i 

The mention of rrttRia and its properties along with those of other gain® 
like in the BhelatamhUa indicates that qi q- n r a is the name 

of a grain known to Bhela the pupil of < 6 <h cent b c ) Atreya 
had six pupils each of whom is reputed to have committed to writing the 
teaching of the master in the form of a ^^37 or compendium So far three 
of these Smnhxtas have been discovered They are 
form of the redaction by (2) (®d by Ashutosh Mookerjee) 

and (3) recently published by Rajaguru Pandit Hemamj of 

Nepal If tradition about the Atreya school of medicine is correct we 
have to regard the earlier than the preserved in the 

form of and published by the N S Press Bombay There is a 

divergence of views about the chronology of the*e Somhttas which go by the 
names of Cotaka Bhela and Kasyapa It is however agreed to by all 
•scholars that they are the earliest medical treatises that have come down to 
us from antiquity 


33 Vide p 256 of Vincent Smths Early Wislorv of India Oxford 1914 — 
^^an^ika came to the throne mast probably m PS ad Dr Fleet thmJ^ that 
Kanaka came to the throne tn 55 bc. 

Dr Dmesh Qiandra S rear ^utes that AStaglofo i« sa d to ha\e been n con 
temporary 0 / Kaai$ka A^vagho^as Buddhttcanta wa» translated into Chinese 
hctKceii 444 and d"*! (AHde pp 37n and 389 of Successors 0 / Satai afianos 

Calcutta 1939) If the tradtion about Caralbas connection with Karu«ka is correct 
die dale of Caraka is endentlj before AS> 400 

34 Vide prefatory Note to Bhelasanhta b> Sir Ashutosh Mookerji 

35 Publ shed Nimaja ‘^gar P ess Bombay 1938 
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ing the meaning of the term ^ u'^cd by Vagbhata II and hence they need 
not be repeated here 

V«4gbhata I {c. AD 625 according to Hoemle) refers to ;a2tflr as 
m the following hne of arefrrHirs, Chap 7, \erse 12 — ( tfJNM PTT 

^rmpra^ir) 



(See Chap 8— ” gpiTE 

Unfortunately the commentator 5;^ on the does not crplain the 

word Sjpns in the abo\e line He merely states *' It is how 

ever, clear that the term was known to Vagbhata m the 7th cen 

lury A D 

In a Jam Prakrit work called the Ttloyapamatti^ {TttlokapTaiiiaptt) 
which belongs to the first stratum of the pro-canon of the Djgambaras and 
the author of which Jaduassha is a revered author of antiquity we find a 
reference to jan-ar as srqerB (San«knt ) as follows — 

Page JS7— *' q?3 9f I 

tl II ” 

The editors identify aPTTRJ w*th “ jrhb (3^)” ‘ m their Hindi 
translational of above stanza which includes srrb amongst the best 
kinds of gram like wheat etc The Ttloyapannaltt is assigned to the 5th 
century a J) by some scholars At any rate this reference to 3TO«Tr« ( ) 
15 very important recorded as it is m a Prakrit text of great antiquity incor 
poratmg the hereditary knowledge and anaent tradition of the Jamas pertain 
ing to Jama cosmography dogmatics mythology and chronology 

I ha\e already recorded two references to gjpnf the Carakasanikita 
one of the earliest medical texts According to Buddhist tradition Caraka 


29 E/i by Ef. Vajsai^ianAfn. CbjAn^bala. Tre'^s^ Poona 

19t0 with the cominentaiy called by 

30 Ed by Dr A N Upadbye and Prof H L Jain Pub by the Jain Sams- 
kriti Samraksaka Sangha Sholapur 1W3 with Hindi Translation by Pt Balchandra 

31 This tran lalion reads 

" wst, ?CK, ^ atn: 3;^. 

3xt*T ^ mir =& suit ^ in^^ii 

32 Vide p 33 of Aryan Aledtcat Science by Thakore Sahib of Gondal (London 

jg96) Some believe him (^C^)to have been bom at Benares 320 years BC. — • 

PL Durgashankar K. Shaatn (in his Hutary of Ayitrieda in Gujarati Ahmedabad 
1942 p 87) makes 5th century AJ» as the latest limit for the chronology of early 
Ayuriedo Sawftilof He also states that CorckasamhUa and SuSrulasanhila were 
completed before 5th CenL aj). (i e before AD 4fX) or so) 
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^as the court ph>’sician of King Kam§ka®^ who is assigned by some scholars to 
the period ao 125-140 Whatever be the exact date of the CarakasamkUa, 
the fact of its being one of the earliest medical texts before aj3 400 or so is 
aclmowledged by many scholars and consequently we may regard the term 
** *’ as the earliest usage of this term for jaivar or jondhja so far known 

As regards the other synonym *for jaioar \iz qq q ig which occurs in the 
Prakrit work of about the 5th century ad as I have to record 

Its usage m another earliest medical text the where it appears 

as qiqqia *’ as will be seen from the follmMng extract — 

Page 48 of Bhetasamhtta (ed by Asutosh Mookerjee, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, (1921) — 

** t 

^ II 

) JTF^cTI » 

3n2 ( ^ II 

meRToS ^ ?ntt I 

)ci^ ^ II ” 

The mention of properties along with those of other gain* 

like Bkelasamhtta indicates that qiqsns is the name 

of a gram known to Bhela the pupil of sn^ (6th cent bc) ** Atreya 
had SIX pupils ‘ each of whom is reputed to have committed to writing the 
teaching of the master m the form of a or compendium So far three 
of these Satnhitas have been discovered They are iii the 

form of the redaction by (2) (ed by Ashutosh Mookerjee) 

and (3) recently published by Rajaguru Pandit Hemanj of 

Nepal If the tradition about the Atrej^ school of medicine is correct we 
have to regard the as earlier than the arfh^W^rTT preserved in the 

form of and published by the N S Press Bombay There is a 

divergence of views about the chronology of the'e Samhttas which go by tlie 
names of Ccraka Bhela and Kasyapa It is however agreed to by all 
•scholars that they are the earliest medical treati'ses that have come down to 
us from anpquity 


33 Vide p 256 of Vincent Smiths Emly Hmor-v of India Oxford 1914 — 
KanhjJ^ came to the throne most probably m 7S A.D Dr Fleet thinks that 
Kani^ka came to the throne “ t>i 55 b.c. 

Dr Dmesh Chandra Sircar <tates that A5tazb0}a i« said to have been « con 
temporary of Kam$ka Alv8£ho$as Buddhacanla wa» translate into Chinese 
beiiceen 444 and 421 aj> (^^de pp 379 and 389 of S’«Cfes5ors 0 / Salat «AaK« 
Calcutta 1939) If the tradition about Caratas connection with Kani<ka is correct 
the date of Caraka is exndentlj before Aj» 400 

34 Vide prefatory A'ofe to Bkelasamkila by Sir Ashutosh Mookent 

35 Published Nimaj-a Safsr Press Bombay 1938 
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Starting from AJ) 1839 vc have ixm moved backward through centuries 
of the history of Jatcar (Hokus Sorghum) and have reached the first few 
centunes of the Christian era when this gram appears to have been cultivated 
and used by our ancestors and when also its properties were studied and re 
corded by the earliest medical writers of those centuries If this view based 
on the data recorded in detail in this paper is accepted we may be able to 
understand the significance of the following remarks of Lassen” about the 
introduction of jaiiSr into Italy m the 1st century of the Christian era — 

' Another Indian cereal Afiftam was not exported fmm India it i-s tnie 
but on the other hand its cultivation wras introduced mto Italy ten jears before 
Plinv wrote this passage (Pertplus Mar Eryther p 32) It is probably the 
kind of millet very common in India which botanists call Holcus Sorghum and 
the Indians guart or gaxiar m the vemacubr ’ 

As Plmy, the Roman author flourished between aw 23 and 79 and a« 
there was contact of India with Rome m this century the probability of the 
cultivation of Indian jaiear m Italy as suggested in the above extract cannot 
be ruled out m a summary way In fact Prof FranUm Edgerton” of the 
Yale University (U S A ) has found a reference to the city of Rome in the 
Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharala which he has critically edited for the 
BOR Institute Critical Edition of this Great Epic of India 

The history of plants especially when these plants have migrated from 
their onginal habitat to different regions of the globe is necessarily mterwtiven 
with the history of the different people who cultivated them m remote ages of 
the history of the globe. I am quite incapable of getting access to the sources 
of the history of all these people and must confine my studies to such of these 
sources as are available to me easily Even this study of the history of the 
jawrtr must remain only as a sketch of this history made by a 
sbakmg hand on too big a canvas stretchmg from 2200 Bc to AD 1850 
The chronology of the sources from which I have drawn my data rs somewhat 
definite for sources later than Aj> 1000 but only relative so far as sources 
earlier than AD 1000 are concerned However in the present stage of our 
chronology we have no other recourse but to represent only the current views 
about them leaving it to future scholars to solve the problems of early chrono- 
logy on the strength of their own studies of the present sources and m the 
light of new sources, if discovered hereafter 

About the several problems that anse out of the present collection of 
data bearing on the history of fateSr it is better to defer our judgment We 
have no direct peep mto remote antiquity and consequently the gleams of 


38 Vide Lassen a Hutory fEnghsh Trans, in the Journal o/ Ifc* Btkar «n<# 
Ortssa Rntareh Sonety, Patna VoL X 1924 Page 253 „ , 

37 Vide PP 262 2^ of the Jotmtat •/ the Amtnean Onental Soatty Voi 5S. 
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light that are fumi«hed by a few documentary references are the only guides 
that help us to danfy the age long history of this edible gram which may 
have been cultivated m India even pnor to the Aryan invasion as observed 
by Watts in his Dictionary of Economic Products of India 

The following chronological table will show at a glance the evidence 
collected in this paper regarding the antiquity of Jondhala or jauar — 


pr, 1 h,vidence 

ono ogy j _ jondh^ or Jawar (Holcus Sorghum) 

B C 2200 Evidence about the existence of J furnished by an Egyp 
ban tomb (Swanson and Laude) 

J ( = q iq w i a ) menhoned in one of the earliest 

medical treatises like the and 

J referred to m the Bible according to Smith ( History qf 
Bible Plants, p 214) 

A D 100—200 J ( = Mentioned in 

J ( “ ’ an Indian Cereal Mthum ) mtroduced mto Rome 
in the time of Pliny ( A d 23-79 ) according to Lassen 
A D 200 — 300 J Cultivated m China, where it was probably introduced 

from outside 

400 — 500 J ( s= gniutRi = qq q i g ) mentioned in of siflrqTIf 

a Jam author 

C 625 J ( ) mentioned in of Vagbhata I 

700 — 800 J ( = mentioned in the Tamil work 

1050 J ( = etc.) mentioned 

by 

8th or 901 Cent J ( = ^) mentioned m the STZlsTf^i^ of Vagbhata II 
A.D 1060 J ( = = mentioned by a Bengali 

commentator of 

C 940 J ( = ^te) mentioned in Canarise work q iqiqt g 
1089-1173 J ( — 

etc ) mentioned by |;ii^ m and SifiiqR. 

f^5rrqf5r. 


1090 J ( := ganft ) mentioned m a Praknt work 
1100-1200 } in Of %?ri^ 

1116-1127 J i = qFPTO mentioned by Somtdvara m his 
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Chronology 

1143 J (=g3nft) mentioned in the Rraknt 
1166 J mentioned m a Canarese tnscrtpUoit 
1220 J ( := :qt?| = in ) mentioned by Bengali 

author in his Comm on ( variants of 

are 

C 1250 J ( = ^vRf, ) mentioned m cftzRfTT and 
(Mahanubhava teKts) 

C 1260 J ( =s ) mentioned by Hemadn in his Comm 

on the 

1374 J ( S5 ir?<TRl, etc ) mentioned in the 

a medical glossary by Jl^«lMIc5 

C 1450 J ( = arr^^) described in the of (m 

Kashmir ) 

1541 J mentioned in a Marathi document along with 

ng and 

1590 J grown m Khandesh {Ain^^Akbart) 

1624 J ( ^ ) mentioned by Sadhusundara 

gam m his 

C. 1650 J ( ) descnbed Raghunatha Navahasta fnend 
of Ramdas Saint m his Bhojana Ktttuhala 
1739 J used in the royal Kitchen of Sevai Jaising of Jaipur 
( Rajputana ) 

1760 ‘ Jouan ’ ( reference quoted in Hobson Jobson ) 

1754 "jerraa’ a Kmd of Paddy rn Sumatra mentioned by 
Marsden 

J750 J3eso3fifK«J oS J hy CspS idward Mofir ' 

1800 ‘ Jouarry ’ ( Hbbsonjobson reference ) 

1813 "Juarree {H<^sonJ6bs<m reference)! 

, 1819 "Joitoaree ' ( Hobson-Jobson ) 

1826 ’Joanee’ { Hobson Jobson) 

1839 Descnption of J by John Graham in his work on 
Bombay Plants 


Evidence 

J =Jondllta arjauar ( Holcus Sorghum ) 


CAN WOMEN PERFORM SRAUTA SACRIFICES 
OF THEIR OWN ACCORD ? 


By 

Dr. D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., ph.d., f.r.a.s.b. 

Recently I have begun to revise my article on “ Dekkan of the ^ata- 
vahana Period *' which I contributed to the Indian AntiquaTy a quarter of a 
century ago. In that connection the Nanaglifit Inscription of Naganila is 
engaging my special attention. She is here credited with having alone per- 
formed a number of Vedic sacrifices, and as Buhler has, I now think, correctly 
interpreted ; and not her husband Satakanii, in association with her consort, 
Ndganika, as I then wrongly thought. Rapson practically agrees with Biihler 
in saying that the inscription is a record of sacrifices performed and donations 
made by Queen Naganika, the wife of king SStakarpi, acting apparently as 
regent during the minority of her son Vedilrl. Biihler however admits that 
according to the Sastras women are not allowed to offer Srauta sacrifices but 
that disabilities attaching to the sex were moved by the fact that the queen 
must have been ruling as guardian of her son, the prince Vedisri. The con- 
clusion is agreed to by Rapson’ though he does not adduce any reason in 
support of it. But is it permissible for a woman or even a queen to perform 
V'edic sacrifices according to the Smritis? Manu, e.g. does not allow even the 
initiation of women. “ The nuptial ceremony ” says he " is stated to be the 
Vedic sacrament for women (and to be equal to the initiation), serving the 
husband (equivalent) to the residence in (the house of the) teacher,^ and the 
household duties (the same as the daily) worship of the sacred fire. - Else- 
where he says : “ For women there is no sacramental rite with sacred texts 
thus the law is settled. Women, being destitute of knowledge and not conver- 
sant with Vedic texts.’’® Nevertheless, when the Manu-smjili was being com- 
pile, women did sometimes perform sacrifices. Why else should Manu lay 
down that "a Brahman must no'er cat at a sacrifice that is offered by one who 
is not a Srotriya. or by a village priest {gTama-yajin) or by a woman . . ”?« 
Thus Manu places a woman on the same footing as a non-Srotriya, i.e. a man 
who is a Brahman but is not conversant with Vedic literature. Both, it 
seems, were in the habit of performing sacrifices in the time of Manu. But 
who could ha\-e performed sacrifices for them ? Is this possible for anybody 
wlwj is not a specialist in sacrificial knowledge and practice ? He must surely 


1. Cot. Ind. Coils. Andhtas. IV. Kfatrapos, Intro, pp. XX and XL\’. 
2 Afantf.smf/t, II. 67. 3. Ibid.. IX. 18. 

4- Ibid., lY. 203. 
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be a Brahma^, and, I am afraid, for that «peciaJtsat;on, a iSrotnya also 
A/on« smrtti was composed or was in the making when Hindu soaety was in 
a transitional state. At one time Manu is made to say that ‘ for women there 
rs no sacramental ’ and at another time be admits that women can perform 
sacrifices though no Brahman shall eat at these sacrifices 

We shall now turn our attention to another section of San«knt Literature, 
namely, to the Srauta sutras, which deal w'lth sacrificial literature and w'hich 
alone are the authority on the subject whether a woman is entitled to perform 
a Vedic sacrifice in her individual capacity These are the Purva mimamsa 
sutras composed by Jaimmi alias Badarayana and commentwi upon by 
gabara svamin Anybody who reads AfimamsS darSana, VI, i, 3, 6-16 will be 
convinced that woman is perfectly entitled to the performance of any Srauta 
sacrifice. The opposition is here led by AiUlayana It is very difiicult to 
«iay whether he was a Smftikara at all But he leads the opposition by saying 
that in the Vedic text Daria Puma masabhyam svarga kamo yajeta the word 
svarga-kdmo is m the masculine gender : therefore man, not woman, can per- 
form a sacrifice Badarayana, that is, Jainini, answers this question by saying 
that the term svarga katna denotes a collective class consisting of persons who 
have the one characteristic of possessing the desire to attain Heaven by means 
of a sacrifice without any distinction being made between the individuals 
constituting that class Hence even women are understood by that term and 
included in that class 

Many other arguments have been advanced against the capaaty of 
women to perform Vedic sacrifices One such argument, the most important 
of them is that wealth is necessary for performing sacrifices and that men 
are possessed of this wealth whereas women are not Women are like chattels 
as they are liable to be sold and bought They are sold by fathers and 
bought by husbands They have thus no nght to the property of their fathers 
or to that of their husbands The Vedic texts say that a hundred chariots 
shall be given to the guardian of the bride and (in the Arsha form of mar 
nage) one ox and one cow ” This is apparently a price to indu^ the bnde’s 
father to part with his daughter and cannot construed as a religious act 
Again It may be urged that a woman may perform sacrifices with wealth 
which she has earned by cooking food for others or by savings from the food 
given her But as she is another's property the acquisitions must belong to 
him Whatever she does is in the service of her husband Whatever may 
thus be acquired by her belongs to her husband The Smrti has it “ A 
wife, a slave and a son have no prc^ier^ of their own Whatever they earn 
is the wealth of the man to whom they belong ' 

Such IS the bne of argument urged by the exponents of the opposite view 
Badarayana begins the reply with the curt remark that so long as the earnest 
ness to obtain the fruit of the performana of a sacrifice is common to both 
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males and females, Jt presupposes the capaaty of a woman to own wealth 
If, by slavishly conforming to the Smrti, woman is made a dependent upon 
others and considered destitute of all wealth, then obviously the Smrti is in 
conflict with 5mti This is not right, tins is not just Therefore, if she is 
desirous of the fruit of performing a sacrifice she ought to set the Smrti at 
naught, possess herself of wealth and perform a sacnfice Surely it is im 
possible to see a greater disregard shown to the Smyti when it is pitted against 
the Sruti But, as a matter of fact women are possessed of wealth, says 
Badarayam Thus at the time of marriage when the bnde is presented to 
the bridegroom the latter enters into the following agreement with the father 
of the bnde , dhanni chSrthe cha kmne cha natich utavya, ‘ she shall not 
be thwarted m the performance of religious acts (dharma), the acquisition of 
wealth (.QTtka) and the fulfilment of legitimate desires [kama) ' When 
therefore the Smrtis speak of the incapaaty of the wife to possess wealth, that 
is very unjust and is antagonistic to the Sruti Again what is called the 
purchase of a girl is not a purchase at all It is a religious act pure and 
simple In the case of a purchase there is always the variation of pnee. The 
gift of a hundred chanots (satamattratkam) does not vary and is a constant 
*iuantity whether the girl is beautiful or not beautiful iSabara svanu remarks 
that this may be a sale in conformity with the Smrtis but is opposed to the 
Srutis The Srauta School therefore disapproves of it and stands fast to the 
«onclusion that the girls are not sold There are Vedic texts also m sup 
port of the proposition that women have the capacity of owning and posses 
Sing wealth Sahara quotes at least two But this much is certain says he 
that woman is the owner of pattnayya ' property received by her at the time 
of marriage’ ^bara further remarks palyotva galamanuinatam hiiyatt 
^^ven that which is acquired by the husband is admitted (cs heis) ' 

^Vhat IS the upshot of the above discussion ’ The woman according to 
the firutis not only can have her own wealth but can al«o participate in the 
possession of her husband s wealth She is neither bought nor sold at any 
tune of mamage And if she has but the desire of attaining the fruit of a 
firauta sacrifit*, she can very well do so alone and on her own behalf or jointly 
with her husband if both so will it If there is any Smrti which lays down 


ordinance to the contrary, it has to be ignored disregarded and completely 
at naught If such was once the state of things it is no wonder if Naga 
nils Wife of Satakanji could perform not one or two but several Srauta 
^crifices and make any number of donations m money, elephants kine and 
so forth, as is quite clear to any scholar who studies the Namghaf Cave Ins 


criptions After Naganika not a single inscnption has been found describing 
the cdebration of Vedic sacrifices by any queen or woman But that Ihejc 
was Brahmanic revival can scaredy be doubted And wc find numbers of 
mgs and princes performing Srauta sacnfices It is possible that thcir queens 
uiay have joined their husbands in the«e celebrations 


12 
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Now tbit remark of ^barasA-amin quoted abo\e requires further con 
sideraUon m this connection \iz paly=ana galatn=(mumatcm kuyae 
even that which is acquired by the husband is admitted (os heis) This 
can best be put to the test in the ca** of political rule or sovereignty Are 
they co-partners or joint owners of a kingdom or both ’ Not far removed 
m time from Queen NaganilS was lier descendant Gautamiputra Satakami 
whose Nasik Cave Inscription No 5 contains an order to Samaka (Sj-amaka) 
the Officer at Govardhana It is really a ojpy of the grant of a fresh plot of 
land he issued to the Buddhist monks staying m his Cave in heu of the old 
one which had become imcultivable.® That the original was a regular 
of grant may be seen from the fact that the text bristles with fiscal terms and 
contains at the end the name of the engraver and the date of the ongmal 
donation and the actual execution But who issues this order to tlie officer 
at Govardhana’ Not Gautamiputra Satakami by himself but he and his 
wife together She has been therein called not onl> rnasulo (one whose son 
is living) hut TOfamata the king s motlier the latter two epithets obviously 
refemng to her <on Vasishthiputra Pulumavi who was then a ruler This 
clearly shows that Gautamiputra and his wife were both at least co-partners 
m the Satavahana sovereignty But could any one of them issue a grant 
separately in his or above all on her own name without reference to the 
other party’ It is true that no such instance is forthcoming 
from the satav’ahana period But about the middle of the seventh 
century belong two grants issued by Vljaya mahadevi wife of Chandraditya 
who was the elder brother of the Chalukya overlord Vikramaditya ofBadami 
We have not one but two copper plate charters issued by her * These grants 
she has made independently and without the raUfication of her husband or 
their suzerain Vikramaditya And what is most noteworthy is that immedi 
ately after mentioning her name as Vijaya bhattanka, the favounte crown 
queen of Prthu vallabha Mahaiajc Chandraditya has been specified 
the date of the charter as follows sva lajya p07tchamc sainvatsara Asvaryuja 
pauTtmmasya dviltyayatn vishuve ' The first part of this phrase has been 
nghtly rendered by Fleet as in the fifth year of her reign Evidently the year 
of her reign is to be taken as alco the jrear of her husband s — the joint reign of 
her husband and herself Vijaya bhat&nka and Chandraditya must thus be 
taken as ruling together so that the regnal year of one can be the same as 
that of the other From the details of this date Kielhom has calculated it as 
equivalent to 23rd September a d €59 * The fifth regnal year of Vijaya 
bhattanka raises one question namely wtwther there is anj other evidence 


5 F J Vol VIII p 73 

6. t A Vol VII p IM 11 13-15 Ibid \ol VUI p 46 II 15-18 
- Ibid Vol VII p 1&4 II 15-16 

6 List «f tnsc South Ind No 23 
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to show that the king and the queen reigned conjointly Attention may m 
this connection be drawn to the Bankapura Inscnption of saka 977 when the 
Kadamba chieftain Hankesarideva is represented as admmistermg the Bana 
vasi twelve-thousand, not alone and by himself, but in conjunction with his 
wife LachchaladevJ » Here is thus another epigraphic instance of husband 
and wife jointly nihng over a kmgdom 

That a queen could even uptil the end of the eighth century issue the 
grant of a village as crowned queen is clear from the Jethawai Plates of SiJa 
mahadevi She has been described as Paramesvan Paramabhaftanka Sri 
Silamahadevi the great queen of Paramabhaltaraka MaharajadhtTaja Parame- 
svora Dharavarsha ahas Dhruvarajadeva who was a Rastrakfita sovereign 
And she was the daughter of the East Chalukya King Vishijuvardhana IV 
of V&ip Now, what about Saamahadevi’ Were her titles Parainesvart 
ParamabhaffaTika empty and unmeaning ’ In the prose portion of the record 
which sets forth the details of the grant, she herself and alone issues orders 
to the officers concerned with the grant just as every donor king does Thus 
at the end of the record the DiUaka and the officer who drew up the grant 
are represented as carrying out their respective duties aixordmg to the orders 
not of Dhruvar5ja but of Sla mahadevi And further there is absolutely 
nothing in the draft of the charter whidi indicated that any approval or sane 
tion was ever accorded to the grant by Dhiuvaraja This indubitably demon 
strates what Sahara svamin «ays — namely, paly—axva galam—anumatom 
knyate, “even that which the husband acquires is admitted (as hers) ” 
Things were different m the twdfth century a d and especially in North 
India An entirely different procedure seems to have been followed eg m 
the case of the Gahadavala family Thus Govmdachandra of this dynasty 
had two Patfamahadevi maharapti, one Nayonakelidevi, and the other Gosala 
devi Both were Pattamahadevi but apparently not at one and the same 
bme, because the first issues her grant m V 1176 and the V 1208 Though 
they Jhus trtafiadcvt srtd are desenbed ssmsts rsjs kny-apaia 
which Kielhom renders by “ endowed with all royal prerogatives ”, they are 
represented to have issued the grants, says the king asmat sammatya, that is 
“ with the express approval of mjrsdf (Govmdachandra) ” Husband and 
wife were neither co-partners nor joint owners of any kingdom or, for the 
matter of that of any property m the twelfth century aj) Smrti domination 
was complete at least from this century onwards in North India Woman 
became a chattel in every sense of the term 



SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON GUPTA COINAGE 

By 

Dr RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI, ma . p R s . rii d 

Gupta coinage forms an important branch of Indian Numismatics and 
presents many interesting features some of which have not been properly 
noticed 

As IS well known, Gupta coinage owes its origin to some kind of loreign 
influence Samudragupta has the credit of inaugurating the Gupta gold cur 
rency It may be presumed that he acquired abundance of gold from his 
Otgvijaya, or conquests m different directions and this gold he utilized m issu 
ing gold coins TTie course of his conquests brought him into contact with 
the remnants of the retreating Kushan power m the Panjab and m the North 
West and also with their coinage from which he acquired its technique 

Thus the first Gupta coins started as imitations of Kushan coins and of 
their foreign features But Samudragupta and the artists and craftsmen of 
Northern India in those days were not wanting m their own ideas and in 
ventiveness on the subject of money making and were thinking of ways and 
means by which they might produce coins bearing genuinely indigenous Indian 
features The foreign features with which the Gupta coins were inaugurated 
were gradually replaced by Indian features in their later corns Thus 
Samudragupta has the unique credit that he both inaugurated and Indianized 
Gupta coinage 

The degree of Indianization shown in the Gupta coins is thus also the key 
to their chronology 

Samudragupta has shown his numismatic genius and inventiveness by 
issuing as many as eight different types of coinage This variety of coin types 
was followed as an example by his successors and forms a characteristic fea 
ture of Gupta coinage as a whole 

There is a deep underlying reason inspinng this variety m numismatic 
performance The Gupta numismatic techniaan was m the first place, seek 
irg ways and means by trying expenments in a variety of designs by which 
the foreign features of the Gupta coins with which they started could be 
progressively eliminated and replaced by appropriate Indian features 

To take an example the earliest coins issued by Samudragupta were of 
the Standard Type but both its Obverse and Reverse are full of Kushan fea 
turcs because this type is the closest aipy of the Kushan design of coinage. 
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There is however, even here an attempt at the mmglmg of Indian with foreign 
features But these Indian features are very few, and that only on the Oh 
verse, as indicated below 

(1) The Gupta king wears a dose fitting cap instead of the peaked 
head dress of the Kushan king 

(2) The Gamda standard m place of the Kushan trident 

(3) The jewellery worn by the king is Indian 

Barring these three Indian features the com shows the following Kushan 
features 

(1) The dress of the king is Kushan viz , coat and trousers 

(2) His name is written vertically 

(3) The standard is bound with a fillet 

(4) The altar and sprinkling of incense (as found on Kanishka's coins) 

(5) The halo round the king s head 

The Reverse is a downnght copy of the late Kushan ‘Ardochsho’ 
Reverse The Goddess is even giv^ the Comucopiae the Greek horn of 
plenty, in her left arm and fillet m outstretched right hand Even the back 
of the throne which lost its meaning is kept up by the Gupta com makers 

The Standard Type of coinage was followed by the Archer and the 
Battle-Axe types which mark an advance m the process of their Indiamza 
tion The unmeaning standard copied from the late Kushan coins is replaced 
in these types by more understandable and appropnate objects like tlie bow 
the battle axe or a crescent topped standard while the arrow takes the place 
of the Kushan altar The bow and arrow recall Vishiju Sarfigi as mentioned 
in an Inscription 

As has been already stated Samudragupta issued as many as eight types 
of coinage admitting of vanety of designs within some of these types These 
eight types are 


(1) 

The Standard 

(5-6) Tiger 

(2) 

Archer 

(7) 

ASvamedha 

(3) 

Battle Axe 

(8) 

Chandra gupta 

(4) 

Kacha 




This vanety ga\e a large scope to expenments in the Indianization of the 
Gupta coins and the progressive replacement of their foreign by indigenous 
features. The stages of this process are marked out m the different types of 
coinage as indicated below 


(1) The king’s head-dress vduch from the start was a close-fitime 
in place of the Kushan peaked or conical head-dress. In most 
corns such as the Tiger T>t5c, the king wears the Indian turban anH ^ 
some vaneUes is even bare-headed 
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(2) The jewellery worn by the king or Queen such as ear ring necklace, 
armlet or anklet (worn by Goddess on Tiger Tj-pe) 

(3) The King wears the Indian dhott or waist-doth on both Tiger- 
and Lynst Types. 

(4) Introduction in place of Aidochsho of Indian Goddesses 

(1) Lakshmi marked by her favourite flo\\er lotus, (a) which she holds 
in her hand (as on Battle Axe-Type) in place of the Gredc and foreign object 
the Comucopiae (b) which is used as foot stool (as on Battle-Axe Type) 
(c) <Mi which she is seated (as on some vaneties of Battle Axe Type) 

Lakshmi on some corns is seated on the Indian Moiha or wicker stool (as 
on Lynst type) or on throne without the Kushan back (as on some vaxieties 
of the Battle Axe Type) 

(2) Goddess on Li«i who is Duiga—Svnhai.ah\m with her feet resting 
on lotus (as on Chandragupta I coins) 

(3) (joddess Gmiia on makora (as on Tiger Type) 

(4) Goddess Sarasvati on the Lynst Tyj>e seated on modka 

(5) Introduction of the (Jueen on certain coins (the Chandragupta I 
and Asvamedha coins) 

(6) Garuda vehicle of VishRju surmounting the standard 

(7) The Indian weapons of war and hunting such as Bow and Arrow 
(on Archer type) Sword and Battle-Axe (on Battle Axe Type) which take 
the place of the Kushan Standard the arrows taking the place of the Kushan 
altar 

(8) The Dwarf who had a traditional place in the Indian royal hou«e 

hold (as seen on Battle-Axe-Type) As stated m kautilyas ATthasastra the 
Kings menial staff tradibonally included jiersonal attendants marked by 
physical deformities or defiaenaes, such as the Kubja (hunch back) Vamatta 
{dwarf) Ktraia {alpatatiu of small body ) Muka Badhtra (deaf) 

Joda (idiot) and even Andha (blind) (My Chandragupta Maurya and Hts 
Ttmes p 106) 

(9) The Asvamedha Type inspired by a specifically Indian conception 
and institution 

A similar study may be made of the coins of the Later Gupta Emperors 
showing variety of Types giving scope to the gradual introduction of Indian 
features Chandra Gupta II issued five types of coins, viz 

(1) Archer (4) Lion slayer 

(2) Couch (5) Horseman 

(3) Chhatra 
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The Indian element of the Archer Type is seen on its Reverse m the 
Goddess seated on throne without back and holding in left hand lotus instead 
■of Comucopiae Lakshmi thus replaces Ardochsho 

Other varieties of this type show more Indianisation eg ( 1 ) The Lotus 
Reverse instead of the Throne Reverse. (2) Wheel {Vishnu’s Chakra) above 
Standard on Obverse (3) Replacement of the conventional Kushan dre^s 
of the King by Indian dress, waste-doth with sash The Chhatra Type is 
Chandra Gupta’s own innovation The umbrella is the Indian symbol of 
sovereignty, while it is borne by the appropnate attendant, the Dwarf, as 
prescribed m the NtUsastras Certain specimens show Goddess Lakshrm rismg 
from lotus as Padma sambhavd In general, we may say that Chandra Gupta II 
introduced m his coinage the following Indian features viz , the figures of 
Couch, Chhatra, Laon, Horse, Dwarf. Garduda and Lakshmi on or spnnging 
from lotus 

It IS needless to pursue the study further m regard to later Gupta corns 
We may note m passing the more marked of the Indian features introduced by 
Kunfiragupta I m his new corn-types known as (1) Swordsman (2) Peacock 
(3) PratSpa or two Queens type (4) Elephant rider type 

Hitherto, we have been considenng the point that the variety of Gupta 
Coin Types was dictated by the needs of experimentation in evolving genu 
inely Indian Type of coins which would no longer be modelled on the foreign 
Kushan types to which they owed their origin But there was also a deep 
historical and political reason for the variety in addition to numismatic 
necessity Each type of corns is charged with a political significance, «igni 
fying a stage in the e.vpansion of Gupta Power by conquests, and this is indi 
cated by an appropriate legend which is al<o refreshing in its variety In 
some instances, the coins are possessed of a territorial or regional significance 
to which appropnate expression is given by symbols 

To illustrate this point from the coinage of Samudragupta we may say 
that his earliest Standard type shows the standard as the flag of his authontj 
planted by him in the various territories conquered by him “ in hundreds of 
battles”, as stated in the legend His victory won m countless battles was 
due to his mvinable heroism expressed by the appropnate legend Pordkratna 
The legend of the Archer Type brings out the chief weapon of his power as a 
charioteer who could not be opposed, as stated in the legend Aprattratha 
The Battle Axe Type indicates another weapon of his power the formidable 
Parasu by which the God of Death or Yama kills all as indicated in the 
legend Kritanta PcraSu The legend SariorajochchhettS appearing on his 
Kacha coins points to the completion of his programme of Dtgi tjaya 

His coins also reflect both War and Peace. Peace is celebrated m a 
vanety of appropnate com types such as the Ai\amcdha ty-pe the Lynst 
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type or the Tiger type The Lynsttype is the most Indianised type of 
Samudragupia s coins on which he introduced the Indian Vina Wicker stool 
and possibly the Goddess SarasvaU on the Reverse as the Goddess of Music, 
instead of the usual Lakshmi because the lotus of Lakshmi is omitted 

Thus the legends on the coins change witli the changuig emphasis on 
ixiints of the kings achievements both in War and Peace 

But as has been stated above some of the coins have a distinct r^ional 
or temtonal significance For instance the Tiger type introduces to us the 
king as a hunter of big game like the Tigtr His success at tiger hunting 
justified the legend Vyaghia paraktamah on the com He can certainly de< 
cribe himself as being possessed of the prowess of the tiger But the Reverse 
of the com brings out its hidden regional significance It shows a Godde*s 
stmdmg on Makara which helps us to identify her as Goddess Ganga She 
is introduced as the standing witness of Samudragupta s conquest m the 
valley of the Ganges with its swampy and forested tracts which were and 
are to this day the abode of the Royal Bengal Tiger and gave scope to big 
game hunting by the king Thus the Goddess Ganga and the Tiger are aptly 
associated on these coins, 

A similar regional significance attaches to the remarkable Lion-Slayer 
Type of coins issued by Chandra Gupta II with a large variety of designs 
depicting the king hunting down the bon in different positions on the obverse 
and on the reverse an appropnate Goddess seated on lion m all possible post 
tions The Goddess is no doubt Dmga stmka vahuu 

Like the Tiger type of coins these coins also bear the appropnate legend 
Sunha Vtkrama which is analogous to Vyaghra parakiama On some corns 
the king calls himself iVcrendTa-SiiJifio or Sipjifto Chandra 

The large variety of positions given to the lion as it is hunted down by 
the king shows how the king had a passion for hon hunting which captured 
his imagination so much and was given pubbcity as the favourite royal sport 
even on his coins It is further to be noted that while Samudragupta was 
thinking of the tiger as his big game his son was more obsesed by the hon 
There seems to be a deep underlying reason for this difference between U e 
father and the son in respect of big game hunting The Tiger type of corns, 
as already stated celebrates Samudragupta s conquests of the Gangetic valley 
abounding in forests wh ch to this day so plentifully breed the Royal Bengal 
Tiger The Lion type of coins issued by Chandra. Gupta H has a simHar 
regional significance and celebrates his conquest of regions which are the 
habitat of the lion It celebrates his conquest of the Saka Satrapy of Sail 
rashfra or modem Kathiawad which is the abode of lions to this day 

It IS thus possible to trace the working of designs of histoncal a* d l‘'m 
tonal signifiance m the fashioning of many a type of Gupta coinage 
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There is also another small point of Gupta History on which light is 
thrown by corns. It concerns the names* of the Gupta emperors It seems 
that of the name Chandra Gupta II Chandra is to be taken as the king s per 
sonal name and Gupta as his surname the name of his family so that his name 
IS to be written in its correct form Chandra Gupta This is revealed in the 
legend on some of the copper coins issued b> Candra Gupta II the coins 
classed by Allan under Type IX The obverse of the coins bears the simple 
legaid Chandra and not Sn Chandra continued by the suffa Gvpla on the 
Reverse, as shown in the Copper Coins of Type VIII It may also be noted 
that some varieties of the king s Lion Slayer Type of good coins bear the sigm 
ficant legends Narendra Chandra or Smiha Chandra indicating that the king s 
personal name was simply Chandra This fact revealed by the coins will help 
to solve one of the difTiculties m identifying king Chandra of the Meherauli 
Iron Pillar Inscription with emperor Chandra Gupta II when the emperors 
name is proved to be Chandra and not Chandra Gupta 



AGALOKAKA AND THE KINGDOM OF AGNI 


By 

Dr B Ch CHHABRA ma mol. phd (Lupd ), Ootacsunund 

The expression Agatokaka an explanation of >%h]ch is attempted m this 
paper occurs in a partlj damaged Prakrit inscription incited on a marble 
pillar which was discovered a few years ago at Dharanikota in the Gunhii 
District of the Madras Presidency > The pillar is referred to in the msaiption 
as dhamachttka dkaya Sanskrit dhaTmackakra dhvaja In fact it is the con 
secration of this marble dhvaja that forms the subject matter of the record As 
stated therein the column was erected at the eastern gateway of the Maha 
vihara belonging to the Buddhists of the Purva^aihja sect at Dhanakada the 
modem Dharanikota 

The person who set up or dedicated the dkormachakTa dht aja was a minis 
to {amacho Sansknt amatyo) who is described to be an Agalokaka Alapora 
We are told that his name has apparently been omitted in the record His 
epithet Atapora has been considered to correspond to Sansknt Arddhopatno 
and he is thus alleged to have been a resident of Riddhapura identified with 
Rithpur m the Amraoti Distnct of Berar Another \iew is that instead of 
Ataporena we have perhaps to read Atoberena Atabera being a personal 
name* This view appears to be more acceptable for two reasons m the 
first place, it dispenses with the unwarranted aipposiUon of the donor s name 
havmg been omitted in the record and secondly the position of the word con 
cemed in the sentence indicate^ that it ought to be the name of the person 
rather than an attribute of him It may however be admitted that the name 
Atabera sounds rather queer especially when compared with the other two 
names that occur m the inscription to wit Khadanaga (Skandanaga) -nd 
Virakhada (Varaskanda) this latter being the name of the donors father 

As regards the term Agalokaka it is in all probability to be taken as 
an attnbute. It is supposed to allude to the origuial home of the donor * h 
has accordingly been explained as an emigrant from Agaloka * No attempt 
has, however been made to identify this Agaloka 

It is clear from the above explanation that the word Agalokaka is to be 
analysed as Agaloka + ka the hret component b«»ing a proper name and the 
latter a suffix with the meaning belonging to or hailing from Nothing 


1 Eptgjapha Indtea Vol XXI\ pp 256^ and plate. 

2 Jbtd p 2a,7 3 Ibid p 259 footnote 10 

4 Ibid p 25" 5 Ibid p 260 
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indeed can be said against the plausibility of this analysis of the term No'S! 
considermg the nature of the dialect employed in the record under discussion 
it may not be wrong to equate the form Agdokaka with Sanskrit Agnilokika 
•which would denote one hailing from Agniloka ’ ® This leads us to the ques 
tion of the location of a country of that name To all appearance it is iden 
tical 'with the kingdom of * O ki ni (Akni or Agni) mentioned by the cele 
brated Chinese pilgrim Hiuen T^iang which has been identified with Karshar 
or Kara shahr near the lake Tenghiz (Bagarash) in the Eastern or Chinese 
Turkistan'' From the pilgrims description of the land we gather that in his 
time the influence of the Indian culture was very much in evidence throughout 
that kingdom and that especially Buddhism was m a flourishing condition 
there. There are says he «ome ten or more SattghnTamas with tiso 
thousand priests or so belonging to the Little Vehicle of the school of the 
Sarvastivadas (Shwo yih tsai yu po) * 

■\Ve further learn that Fa hian another well known Chinese pilgrim whose 
■visit to India preceded that of Hiuen Tsiang by more than two centuries had 
al-o been m the kingdom of Agni about ad 400 ® Even in his time Buddhism 
was thnving there as according to his testimony there were four thousand 
monks students of the HInayana m the territory All this indicates that 
the law of the Buddha had reached there long previously resulting m a free 
intercourse between the people of India and those of that country There is 
thus nothing against the supposition that the pious donor of the dhornicckakTO 
dhvaja at Dhafiakada had onginally hailed from that far off northern region 
One word more It is said that it was Hiuen Tsiang who first employ^ 
the term O ki m and that it was an attempt on his part at Sanskntising the 
indigenous name of the kingdom Fa hien referred to it under the naire o 
» or T7« ki Another name given by Chinese historians of the wme u 
I enk 1 which is supposed to be identical with Yanghi Yangkt is a ur 
word for fire If the present surmise is correct, the donor of the marble 
piUar would be the first to pve the Turkish name an Indian garb 


It goes without say.uE that the "o"! »£« ” ‘por 


to be a corrupt form of a£nt Compare Pan^ibi afi or agg 

there^ the denx-ativc form is analoKOU^ to aramaie meaninR ^ 

been equated with Sansknt aramita H Luders 1 Ltst of ra imi 
No 756 and p 214 under arorm^a „ . » _ 

7 S Bill S, yi, b (Buddhist Ketords ol tht MBtcm World) Vol I p I, 
and footnote 52 also p xix of the IntroducUon to the same 

8 Fbtd p 18 

9 Ibtd Introduction pp *i *" , — . . 

10 Sir Auml Stem Sbiodio A«1 HI P “S' 

Vl” T Wottcro, O, lion. Ch^ts TroirK i" I»db \ol I p 46 For 5.1 

r..»th,rrttom,rotolh.sp.l|mn,,odutt<.thck.oEdoruorAEU. no- oloi iliof \ol II 

p. 331 
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Dr N P ChaknivRrtt Deputy Director General of Archanlogy m India, 
who kindly went through the article while still unpublished has made a yery 
liappi suggestion concerning the caplanation of the term Atalokaha He 
equates it with the Aiigalauktka of the BTahman4apiir5na, which according to 
Mr N L Dey, was • the country of the Angabukikas, situated below 
the junction of the Hydaspes and Akesincs’’- If this MCw is correct, the 
donor of the Dhaiiakada pillar belonged to the Angalaukika tribe and hailed 
from the Panjab 


12 Nundo Lai E>e> The Ceoifapkuai thcUonary of Anaent and Mtduool 
India p S 




LOKACARYA OF THE SIU-SAMPRADAYA 
By 

ROMA CHAUDHURI, ma, d phil. (Oxoa) 

Pillai Lolracarya was the son of Va^aka Tiru Vithi Pillai son of Nam 
Billai He flourished in the 13th century ad and was the founder of the 
Tengalai or Southern School 

Lokacarya is the author of eighteen Rahasyas or Tamil treatises on the 
Vi§i§tsdvaita School viz (1) Mumuk§u padi (2) Prameya sekhara (3) 
Navaratna rrala (4) Tam praijava (7) Yavacchikappada (8) Dvaya (9) 
Arthapancaka, (10) Sara samgraha (11) Paranda padi (12) Sn vacana 
hhiijaija (13) Samara samrajyam (14) iSnyah pati pad! (15) Carama (16) 
ArcirSdi (17) Nava vidha sarpbandha and (18) Tattva sekhara 

Of these Artha paficaka Taltva traya and Tattva sekhara are the chief 
all of which have been rendered into Sanskrit 

The Artha paficaka is a theological treatise concerned with explaining 
and expounding the mam points of the Vai^ava theology 

The Tattva traya is a philosophical work composed on the model of 
Yamunacarya s Siddhi traya It deals with the three tenets of the Vi8i§ta 
dvaita School viz the cit or the individual soul the acit or matter, and ISvara 
or the Supreme Soul Although this work can boast of no originality of 
thought, yet its speaal merit lies m its succinct yet very lucid and charming 
Way of expression entirely free from polemical arguments etc The views of 
otner schools have been refuted of cour«. but very briefly and simply It is 
specially suitable for those who want to be acquainted with the fundamental 
ideas of the Vi5i?tadvaita School without entering into any logical wranghngs. 

The Tattva-4ekhata too is a philosophical work of equal simplicity and 
lucidity It consists of four prakaranas or chapters The first and the second 
deal ^Mth the supremacy of Vi§qu the third deals with the nature of the indivi 
dual soul and the fourth with the supreme end of man In the begirming of 
the first diapter tattva jnana or knowledge of truth is defined as the knowledge 
VIZ. that recourse to the Lord s feet is the only means to salvation And sucli 
a tattva jfiana is attainable from the Vedas, the Smrtis and the Puraijas. The 
Lord is. as usual Narayaqa He is the cause of the world He is the object 
to be worshipped by those who arc desirous of emancipation He is the gi\xr 
of salvation For all these three reasons He is the Highest Being (para) The 
fmt chapter establishes the first m«on wr. the causality of the Lord and 
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rejects the casuahty of other DciUcs, such as Siva and Hira^yagarbha. Nara 
yaua alone is tlie uncaused first cause not subject to transmigratory existence 
or harma 

The second chapter establishes the remaining two reasons \iz that the 
Lord IS the object to be worshipped and the giver of salvation and not Siva 
or any one else 

The third chapter begins with the most important charactcnstic of the 
mdmdual soul viz its absolute dependence on the Lord in every respiecL 
This IS emphasised again in the fourth chapter as well it being the mam 
pivot on which Lokacarya bases his theory of salvation The indiviaual soul 
IS further different from the body the sense-organs the mmd the vital 
breath and buddhi self illuminating of the form of bliss the substratum of 
knowledge and bliss eternal atomic pure, and an attribute of the Lord 

The body is not the soul otherwise the facts of recognition and memory 
carmot be consistently explained The body changes day by day the body 
which one possesses during childhood is not exactly identical with the body 
which he has during youth Hence unless there be a constant pnnciple m the 
midst of all changes the expencnces of the past cannot be recalled or recog 
nised This conclusively proves that the sou! is something different from the 
body Further the body is a whole of many parts or limbs Now if each of 
these limbs be endowed with consaousness i e be the soul then there will be 
many souls within the same body and there will be no comprehensive sense 
of egoity (mamatva) If agam only one among the limbs be the soul then 
the experience of pleasure and pain on the entire body becomes inexplicable 
further on this view on the removal of that particular limb the entire body 
too should become unconscious which however is never found Hence the 
body IS not the soul 

The external sense-organs too cannot be the soul In that case one 
particular sense-organ must be able to grasp everything the eye e g to tas^ 
smell and touch — ^which is an evident absurdity Similarly a man who has 
become blind, must cease to have any nlhet senaatma Thus no external sense- 
organ can be the soul 

The internal organ or mind too cannot be the soul Otherwise, there 
nust be knowledge of everythmg at all times Attention inattention memory 
etc are explicable only if the antahkarana be taken to be something different 
from the soul itself 

Similarly the vital breath is not the soul Knowledge which is not last 
mg is not the Soul the constant pnnaple. 

Nor IS consciousness, pure 5ubject-<*jectless consciousness the soul Here 
Lokacarya gives very bnef and easily intelligible summanes of Ramanujas 
cntiasms of Saipkaras theones as contained in the Sn bha$ya such as 
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Jnatjtva, or the attribute of bcin? a kno\^cr, belongs to tlie soul itself and not 
to mere ahamicira tins latter being but a non sentient something Nor can 
il be said that Jfiatrt\a results from the rdlection of consciousness on aharji 
kara for consaousness itself being (according to the opponents) devoid of 
Jfiatrtva can by no means impart it to another Nor can it be said that just 
as the face v.hich is manifested by the mirror inheres in the mirror, so cons- 
ciousness \\h:ch IS manifc«ted bj antahkarana inheres m the latter— for to say 
that the self luminous airsciousncss is manifested by the non sentient con«ci 
outness is just as absurd as to say tliat the sun is manifested by the burnt coal 
In the same manner, Lolwcir>a gives a short and easy summary of Rama- 
nuja’s contentions in his Sribh^ya viz that the "I’ (ahamartJia) persists 
even during deep sleep and salvation Thus, the ‘^oul is different from the 
body and the rest and is a knower or JnaLl 

Knowledge is, by nature, bliss Hence to say that tlie soul is possessed 
of knowledge is to say that it is possessed of bliss In ordinary life, of course 
It « found that «ome kinds of knowledge do not lead to bliss such as the 
Knowledge of rejectible objects like poison bricks etc But these are due to 
the connection of the soul with adventitious circumstances such as body, 
karmas egoity.— but really all knowledge is nothing but bli=s 

There is a plurality of souls but the mutual differences among these souls 
are not due to Upadhis or limiting adjuncts as held by saipkara but are real 
2nd ever lasting 

In the fourth and the last chapter Lokacarya expounds his theory of salva 
on and the means to salvation This is the most important chapter m the 
n ide book, masmuch a<s it brmgs out the main point of difference between 
'carya and Ramanuja, the Founder of the school 

Lokacarya the highest end of man or salvation is kaupkarya 
servitude to the Lord First, there is the full mamfestation of the 
dir ^ individual s<ml itsdf , then the real nature of the Lord is 

^ intuited , this leads to an intense love for the Lord , and this, finally, 
it«elf ° kaupkarya or absolute servitude to the Lord which is salvation 


obligatory — h neither blind and automatic, nor super imposed and 

"Tbe mdiwd intelligent, self imposed and absolutely spontaneous 

It first blindly submit and dedicate itself to the Lord 

^ Well as the nature its own utter insignificance and defects, 

to feel an Pui’ity and majesty of the Lord , then thereby, comes 

lovingly dedicat^ ^Pnti) for ihm , then alone it spontaneously and 
Kaupkarya is based ^ ®temal servitude of the Lord In this way, 

(pnukanta) Henc^" ^^tedge (anubhava jamta) and intense love 
ordinary servitude ^ ®®*^*tude, mstead of being a source of pain as 

is e cause of highest bliss As long as the souls are 
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tn bondage, they fail to realise this bliss imolvcd in servitude and engage 
themselves m other pursuits m vam searches for real happiness. But when 
they at last come to realise it they become free, enjoying eternal bliss m the 
service of the Lord alone Thus servitude to the Lord is bli'^s freedom salva 
tion 

The Carvaka view LokScarya points out that salvation means the un 
hampered enjoyment of earthly objects is not correct since the soul being dif 
ferent from the body mere physical pleasures cannot lead to the highest goal 
of men 

Nor can it be said that Kaivalya ot mere realisation ol one s own self 
salvation for the individual soul being essentially dependent on the Lord it 
cannot abide by itself without serving its Master 

The annihilation of the self is not salvation ns held b> the Buddhists 
for the self is eternal 

The destruction of the attnbutes of the self substance such as knowledge 
etc too cannot be salvation, the self being eternally pos«e«sed of knowledge 
Nor is salvation a mere negative state of absence of pam but is a positive 
state of eternal happiness 

The iSamkarite view that salvation consists m the cessation of avidya too 
IS equally untenable According to this school Brahman bemg absolutely 
nirvisesa, possesses no bliss Hence if salvation be nothing but an identity 
with Brahman then salvation can by no means be said to be a state of 
supreme bliss 

The view of Bhaskara that <alvation means removal of the Upadhis too 
IS open to the very same objection H sal\ation be said to be the full mam 
festation of the so long hidden bliss then the question is Whose bliss is 
tins ’ It cannot be the manifestation of the bli'« of the individual soul itself 
for the individual soul has no existence during salvation according to this view 
Nor can it be the manifestation of the bliss of the supreme soul no obscuration 
of the supreme soul s bliss being ever possible If it be held that •'uch an obs 
curation is possible in the r^ion connected with Upadhi the Lord must cease 
to be omniscient 

Finally the doctnne of salvation as held fay the advocate! of natural 
difference non difference too is equally unreasonable (Yadavaprakasa) The 
freed soul being different from the soul in bondage the former cannot be 
subject to the misenes of the latter the Lord being non different from the 
individual soul the former will be subject to the misenes of the latter and 
will here, remove them Himself His own omnipotence as such individual 
souls themselves will have not to exert tlwm«elves at all for ■salvation and 
salvation will become automatic and universal 

Hence the true view is that salvation is the entirely spontaneous and 
blissful servitude to the Lord 
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What is Uie means to the attainment of such a salvation ? According to 
Lokacarya, the means to salvation is prapatti leading to bhakti. Prapatti, 
otherwise called nyasa, ^irajjagati etc., means resorting to the Lord and sur- 
rendering one’s self completely to His mercy, and men of all castes are entitled 
to it It consists in not transgressing the commands of the Lord and devoting 
one’s self to what is commanded by him ; in trying to grasp the Lord’s omni- 
potence ; in earnestly longing for Him alone day and night ; and. finally, in 
having a full-fledged knowledge of His strict impartiality. Tlie knowledge that 
the Lord is omnipotent, and as such capable of favouring any and every one, 
yet being impartial, does not do so at random, but favours only those who 
have resorted to Him alone, — ^naturally leads one to such a prapatti. 

Prapatti leads to the destruction of even Piarabdha-karmas, and those 
who have resorted to it become free at once, — though through the wish of the 
Lord, some such freed souls continue their earthly existence for the good of the 
^orld. Thus Lokacarya admits the doctrine of Jivan-mukti, not supported 
by Ramanuja and other Vai?nava teachers. 

Prapatti brings about salvation not separately by itself, but by generating 
bhakti. Bhakti means continuous dhySna or meditation- Such a meditation 
w nothing but a direct vision of the Lord (pratyak?a-samanakflra). By a 
proper and disinterested performance of one’s duties in life, the daily fnitya) 
and occasional (naimittika) duties, and by the practice of tranquillity, self- 
control etc., the merits and demerits, i e. all kannas. are destroyed, thereby 
obstructions in the form of rajas and tamas arc removed, and thereby alone 
the full and successful practice of dhySna becomes possible In this way, 
meditation comprises all ethical virtues 

Nrither pure knowledge by itsdf, nor actions by tliemselves, nor a combi- 
nation of knowledge and action can lead to salvation. 

Lokacarya ends his work by pointing out again that salvation is nothing 
but kairpkarya and the means thereto is nothing but prapatti, this latter know- 
ledge being the only true knowledge or tattva-jfiana. 

According to him, of the two ingredients of salvation, prapatti and bhakti. 
the former is by far the more important one. 

And herein lies the cluef difference between Ramanuja and Lol^carj’a. 
According to Ramanuja, too, the individual soul is ever subordinate to the 
Lord, in bondage as in release. But he never emphasises kaimkarya or absolute 
servitude to the Lord to such an extait as I.okacarya does. What Ramanuja 
emphasises is not servitude to the Lord (kaimkarya). but fellowship with 
Him (sayujya) ; not the realisation of one’s ow-n insignificance, but the realisa- 
tion of one’s own real greatness and perfection. Thus according to Ramanuja, 
as a part and adjective of Brahman, the Great, the individual soul too is great, 
«md when it becomes free, it realises itsdf as great, good and pure — similar 
even to the Great God Himself, and not as a mere worthless and insigni- 
13 
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ficant creature, incapable of claiming any intimate fellowship with the Lord, 
as held by Lokacarya. 

Similarly, alUiough Ramanuja admits prapatti, he is reluctant to give it 
so great an importance as Lokacarya docs. According to Ramanuja, active 
and intelligent devotion, and not mere passive self-surrender, is the means to 
salvation. But according to Lokacarya, though knowledge, action and devo- 
tbn all play a part, prapatti is by far the most important means.* 


•(I) Tattva-ninjaya, pp. 7ff. vide Pafica-rahasyam. (2) Tatti.’a-sekliara pp- 
(3) Op. dt. p. 1. (4) Tattva-pralasa. p. 2. (5) Op. dt. pp. 3ff. (6) 
pp. 13 ff (7) Op. at. p. 21 ff (8) Tattva-fckhara, p. 37. (9) Op. dt. P ^ 
(10) Tattva-sekhara, pp. 37-40. (11) Op dt pp. 4111. (12) Tattva-sekh^ 

pp. 42 ff. vide Sri-bh3gya 1. 1- 1. (13) "Tasmat Jnanasya anandatvam 
svabhavam ” op. dt. p. 50. ' EvaipbbiHa*jnanavattvata atmano nanditatvam- ( 
Tattva-Sekhara, pp. 51>52. (15) Op. dL p. 56. “Tasman nlrdosa-niratilaya-nan 

svarupa-paramatma-kaiipkaiya eva tnoksab ** vide aLo p. 55 and pp. 60-61. ( 
Tattva-Sekhara, p 54. " Svaruiubhi(bhava>piirvakaip nitya-nirdo$a-nis-s«^^ 

nandakam, sa-vibhQUka-saroasta-kalyaija-guoatinaka-paramatma-yathatmyamJo^ 
janita-priti-karita-kaiipkaryanj.” vide also p 60. (17) Tattva-fiekhara, pp. 55, 

(18) Op. at. pp. 54-55. (19) Tattva^ekhara. pp. SS-Sb, (20) Tattva-leknart* 
pp. 64-65. (21) Tattva-fiekhara, p. 65. (22) Tattva-Sekhara, p. 67. (23) Tam-*' 
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A DISSERTATION ON THE IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR 
OF THE DHVANYALOKA 
By 

Dr SATICARI MOOKCRJEE, , PH D 
Head of the Dcparttnent of Sanskrit, University of Calcutta 

The Dhtamaloka of Anandavardhana, who was a contemporary of 
Avantivarman of ICashmir (855 8S3 ac.), is an epoch making work, which 
created a revolution m the history of Alaipkara literature This date and the 
chronological status of the work arc confirmed by other internal and collateral 
evidence But a doubt has been raised about the identity of the authorship 
of the work, which consists of two parts, Kankas (original verses) and Vjttt 
(the prose elucidation) MM P V Kane following the clue given in the 
preface of the Nimayasagar Press Edition raised in his History oj Alarjikara 
Literature the problem of the separate identity of the authors of the works 
he collected all the relevant data, internal and ertemal, which terd to create 
a presumption m favour of the separate identity of the two While MM 
Kane tentatively suggests his view, which is based upon certain observations 
of Abhinavagupta the commentator of the Dhvatiyahko, later writers are 
more dogmatic in their tone Dr S K De is categorically positive tiiat the 
Karika portion is the work of a predecessor, which was expounded by Ananda* 
vardhana The data, on which the theory is based are however the same as 
adduced by MM Kane but the difference in tone among the later writers 
IS worthy of remark It seems that the belief m the separate identity of the 
author of the Kmika from that of the Vrth has become traditional It is re 
markable that this recent traditicKi is founded upon certain remarks of Abhi 
navagupta which arc by no means free from doubt as regards their implica 
tion and is m direct conflict with the tradition among Sansknt wnters both 
predecessors and successors of Abhinavagupta, who have emphatically asserted 
the identity of the authors of the original and the commentary I have given 
a close and prolonged thought to the data from which the theory of separate 
authorship is derived and also to the other data, which seem to have escaped 
these wnters , and my conviction of the numerical identity of the author of 
the Kartka with that of the Vrth has deepened by every fresh consideration 
I do not thmk the question to be a dosed one and I proporc to record the 
results of my reflections which may serve to stress the need of re consideration 
and re-atsessment of the problem with all its relevant issues 

The doubt about the dual authorship anses from the differentiation of 
die author of the Kajxka from that of the Vrlti by Abhinavagupta in his 
eoininentary, Locana on the Dhvartyaloka MM ICane has quoted pro 
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fusely from Abhinav-agupta the passages which distinguish between the author 
of the Kanka and the author of the Vflh in his work and I will content my 
self with the oinsidcration of those passages which seem to presuppose the 
numerical difference of the authors and will ignore those uhich seem to make 
a formal distinction At the very out'set I want to make it clear that the 
mere distinction of the author of an onginal work be it Sulra or hattka 
from the author of the VtUi is not necessarily personal but a formal distin'* 
tion which IS seen to be observed even when the same person is knor^Ti to 
have composed both The works nhetlier the products of the same or 
different authors are different not only numerically but in kind It is 
usually the case that the two speaes of works are the products of different 
persons. Whether they are products of different or same writers it makes 
no difference to the nature and status of the works and their mutual relation 
ship The Vftti is only a commentary and as such is intended to explain 
uhat IS succinctly or implicitly stated in the onginal The original and the 
gloss are two different species of work and their role and status are also 
different The rSle of the commentary is to explain what is impl citly con 
tamed in the original and it is an offence against the rules of exegesis to intro 
duce matters foreign to the original The offence is technically called ulsutra 
vyakhyoftj The offence of utsutravyakhyano is unpardonable on the part of 
a commentator and deprives him of all claim to audience Patanjali the 
author of the Mahabha^ya categorically asserts that what is stated in excess 
or m supersession of the onginal must be given short shnft ^ Nagesa quote 
in support the dictum of Kumanla whatever is in the VjtU and also in the 
1- artika must be (shown to be implicitly contamed) in the Sufros The diffi 
culty raised m the Pjticapadtka and in the Vivarofia regarding the introduc 
tory of Sankaracarya to his commoitary on the BrahmasutTa wherein the 
theory of adhyosa is discussed that it is utsutra and so ultra vtres and the 
answer to the objection that it i« implied and warranted by the wording of the 
®utra 111 are thus seen to be based up<Hi the rules of raeges s nnd not an 
uncalled for scholastic ingenuity * Even the bha^ya which is entitled to cer 
tain privileges e g to explam its own statements carmot mtroduce matter 
which IS not relevant to the original Thus the status of the commentary is 
subordmate to that of the original The difference of the nature and «tatus 
of the two species of composition imposes a corresponding difference upon the 
authors of the two works And emi when the same person happens to be 
the author of both the original and the commentary the functional and official 
d ffercnce must not be allowed to be slurred over or obliterated because of the 

1 VO hy i]t«!uraTP kathayen nado Kihycta A/ffW p 24 riVn 

etanmulafcam eva pathyate sutresveva hi tat sarvamj'advrttauyacca vartike 
MBH PU , 

2 Vide Pttncapadikavtvararut S V AdA^asab/Uifya (B Sill tac cedsp 
na sutiSrthakalSm apt pratipadayati ato na vj-akhi-anarham. 
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personal identity. The auUior of the Vrtti, even when he liappcns to be iden- 
tical with the author of the original, must give himself out as a different 
person and refer to the original author in the third person. Further he must 
not outstrip the jurisdiction of his role as a commentator, viz. to explain only 
what is implicit in the original and not to introduce matter, which is not 
implied or presupposed by the same. Fidelity to the original and obser- 
vance of the limit imposed by it arc absolutely dc rigueur. 

In corroboration of our position w-e refer to the KavydlaikarasutTa and 
Vjtli of Vamana, who expressly states that he is the author of the original 
and the gloss as well, to the Kavyoprakasa, the Sahityadatpat^a, the Bhd^a- 
pcPiccheda — cum — Siddhdntamuktdvati, the Rasagaugadhara and others in 
all of which the original and the gloss are written by the same person. These 
works are knovivi to be the compositions of single authors. But the personal 
identity of the authors does not make any difference to the formal procedure. 
If Vi’e were not awaio of tire identity of the person of the authors externally 
and a priori, we could not deduce this identity from any reference, veil^ or 
explicit, embodied in the VrlU. If the author of the VrUi. even when he is the 
author of the original text, were to let fall any hint that he is the author of 
the original text, he would be condemned of bad craftsmanship. As a matto 
of fact authors, when they happen to be the same person, have not been suffi- 
ciently on their guard in their observance of this rule, but the commentators 
have taken pains to point out that the author qua commentator only makes 
explicit what is implicitly intended by the author of the original text. Thus 
even when new matters are introduced in the Vrlti and the original text presup- 
poses what is stated in the gloss, the commentator of the gloss takes pams to 
justify this illegitimate cross reference on the ground that the gloss, or for tliat 
matter, its author only states what is implied by the original text or its 
author. This is the rule of the game and it is not permissible to ov^tep or 
transgress it even when the origmal text and the gloss are the handiwork of 
one and the same person. It is therefore a necessity of form that the author 
of the gloss, even when he is the author of the original, ^ould refer to the 
latter as a different person and should alw-ays comply with the subordinate 
r61e that the function of a commentator imposes upon him. The most out- 
standing and definitive proof of our contention is furnished in the Pram^a- 
•^nmothta, a work consisting of stiUa and vjtH written by Hemacandra of the 
I2th century. Hemacandra in the role of the commentator behaves as an 
entirely different person from the author of the original sutras, whom he refers 
to as the ^utrakara and Acarya^ Had Hemacandra not written at the outset 
of his commentary that he comments on his own iutras, a modem scholar 
would have naturally declared the commentator to be a different person. 
Hemacandra sometimes gives alternative explanations as befits a commen- 
^tor. It is interesting that Hemacandra observes that the particle ‘ atha' 
in the first aphorism proves that the author is identical with that of other 
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works {cncttc iabddanuSasanSdibkir asya ekakarlfkaUam aha PM p 2) 
All this proves that the distinction of the original author from the commen 
tator IS purelj formal and has no bcanng on the question of numencal identity 

It IS necessary that this etiquette of form should be borne in mind with a 
view to the adjudication of the evidence of separate identity that is furnished 
by a commentator, who is a third person of the whole work, such as is done 
by Abhinav’agupta should not let oursehes be carried away by the 
differentiation by a commentator of the authors of the text and the gloss to 
the conclusion that his differentiation necessarily refers to personal identity 
The differentiation of the authors is nece«sitated by the qualitative difference 
of the two compositions and there is no departure permissible from this proce- 
dure even when the author of both is an identical person As we h3%‘e made 
it clear the author of the gloss must keep his personal identity in the back 
ground and make believe that he is a faithful expositor of the text wntten 
by a person who is functionally distmet from and m status superior to the 
former TThe numerical difference or identity of the authors can be gathered 
only from extra textual evidence e g the statement of the commentators or of 
other writers AH internal evidence embodied either m the original text or in 
the gloss purporting or alluding to personal identity will be regarded as an 
offence against the rule of the game. The solicitude of a sympathetic com 
mentator for interpretation of all this evident as consistent with the numen 
cal and functional difference of the authors becomes intelligible m the light of 
the findings recorded here * 

It IS a matter of historical truth that so far as Indian tradition is con 
cemed there is perfect unanimity among writers on Sansknt Poetics beginning 
with Mahimabhatta and down to the latest writers that the author of the 
Karika and that of the VtUi are a self identical person Mahimabhatta wrote 
the Vyakltviveka a product of extraordinary learning and ingenuity with 
the express purpose of refuting the position of Anandavardhana He has 
critici'-ed Abhinavagupta s exposition also MM Kane asserts that he was 
a contemporary of Abhinavagupta Mahimabhatta refers to the author of 
the Kartka and of the Vrtlt as Dhaamkara without distinction and expressly 
states that the author himself explains the text in the VrUi* So al*© has 
K^emendra referred to these texts as (he composition of Anandarardhana the 
acknowledged writer of the gloss- Kuntaka the author of the Vakroktt/ivila 
a reactionary work wntten for the conftitabon of the Dhvonyaloka has been 
shown by MM Kane to refer to Anandavardhana as the author of the entire 


3 Vtde the Vjllis of Vamana Mammatabhatta, Viivanatha Kaviraja Visva 
nStha Nyayapancanana the authors re^>ectivdy of the KavyalankaiasulTOVftU the 
Kavyapyakasa the Sahttyadarpana and the Bha^parKchtda together with the 
Nyoya$iddhaniamuklavaIL. 

4 Artho vacyavolesa lU svayajp vivrtatvac ca. W, p 82 Benares edition. 
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text, the Kanka and the Vrtti included The=o ^^Tlters belong to I^mir. 
tlie home-hnd of Amndavardhana and Kuntaka was the pr^ccessor of 
AbhinaN-agupta It is highly improbable that these wntcre, w o ^ 
cmmentlj noted for their acumen and accuracy and who are 
our author and ’i\erc separated by a short interval from e a ® 

be guilty of recording a wrong tradition RajaSddiara who was ®P 
■or of Abhinavagupta also refers to Anandavardhana as the promu 
the Dhvam theory We shall give reasons to ^how that the author 
Cnidrtka, the earlier commentary on the Dhv^iyaloka 'jh.ch h^ 
se\trely criticised h> Abhinavagupta and mentioned by a ima a a, 
also of the opinion that the two works the Kdnkd and the ^ ^ 

product of tlie same autlior Later writers e g Hcmaran ra w o 
in the 12th century, and every other subsequent P*" - 
Alamkara have all regarded Anandavardhana as the au or o 
MI these facts have been menUoned by MM Kane, who I^ves htUe r^m 
for onginality to his successors m the matter of externa evi 
pose in stating Ihe^ data is only to show the unbroken 
tradition regarding the numerical identity of the authors o recard 

.he Vrm I only d.ffer from MM Kane and h,e 
to the interpretation of the internal evidence It is no 
Kane tint Kuntaka has been alluded to by Abhinavagupta 

Mr Sovani seems to go too far when he ^ gom 

the name of the author of the original text on whic hesitated 

n«n.s To be tn,r to MM Kano .t must be stated tha >.e^trf 

to accept this hypothesis as an indubitable fart >s ^ frequently 

to labour the point further as the term is used as an 
by Anandavardhana The statement of the oti « 

Dhven, cill bo elucidated for the delectaUon of the ^ 

and cntical ouUook)’ • should be deemed sufficient to 

improbability of the theory propounded by Mr Sovani .ahtdaia bv 

the author of the Kuribu and of the VrH. 

Pratiharenduraia takes away all the point from Mr vani 
frequent use of the term as a descnptive appellation y nan 
self should be deemed a final dincher* , ntinrh 

We now propose to examine the remarks of "hmava^P^, which 
pressly distinguish between the author of the Kan o an 
Vr«. on which die ffieory of — ^ 0 ," 

LTirrmSrdrr m^'G of what has been set forth hy us 
at the out'set 


; tatsvarupam Dh 1 1 


I inah satirdayau 

at pnnkalpya Op at p 7 
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In the first diapter the classification of Dhvoni into aixvak^itaiacya and 
vtvak?itmyaparavacya has been gi\cn m the Vjllt and not in the Kanka In 
the first Kankd of the second chapter the first type is sub divided into two 
kinds Apart from the observations of Abhinavagupta it would appear that 
this Aorifco presupposes the classification of Dhvam given m the Vjili in the 
first chapter and the natural deduction from this cross reference would be that 
the author of the Kanka is identical with that of the Vrlti In other words 
the author does not discriminate between the Vjtit and the Kanka This 
IS certainly the case as otherwise the abrupt division of avwakptavacya in 
the Kanka II 1 of which absolutely no mention has been made before by the 
author of the Kanka would be an unintelligible procedure And if we scan 
the prefatory remarks of Anandavardhana at the outset of the second chapter 
it would be apparent that he too does not distinguish between the Kanka and 
the Vrtti and regards the division proposed as only a continuation of the topic 
broached in the Vflh in Chapter 1 non dhvoni has been shoun io be of t lo 
kinds avivaksitavacya and vtvakfttanyapaTavaeya Of these it is stated as 
follows for the elucidation of the division of anvakfitavacya (VrtU) Avi 
vek?ttavacyo is of two kinds according as its expressed sense (vaeya) is in 
eluded m anoUier (wider) sense or absolutely surrendered (Dh III) 
Though this IS the natural procedure lor an identical person to make such 
cross reference it cannot be regarded as legitimate owing to the technical 
difference between the Kanka and the Vrltt the implication and consequences 
of which have been fully explained by us before Accordingly Abhinavagupta 
as the commentator steps forward to justify this abnormal breach of the eti 
quelle of exegesis by an ingenioUa device In connection with the dassifica 
tion given m the Vrtti m the first diapter Abhinavagupta observes that the 
author of the Vrtti propounds this classification m pursuance of the implicit 
reference which will be made to it in the second chapter In commenting on 
the Vrtti dhvani has been shown to be of two kinds etc Abhinavagupta 
'upples the necessary corrective by me m the capacity of VjtUkaTa — that 
IS the import This has however not been stated m disregard of the original 
text {ulsiitTa) but in pursuance of the intention of the Karikakara The 
twofold dassification of dhvam (shown m the Vrlli) is endorsed by the Kan 
k ikara also inasmuch as the sub division of the first variety (given m the 
Karka II 1) contains an iirphat reference to the former classification and 
thereby aims at showing its distinction from the second variety ^ 

Unfortunately both MM Durgaprasad Dvivedi the editor of the 
N S P edition and MM Kane alike failed to pay proper attention 


7 maya \7tt kSreaja sate li bhavah Naca tan ma^-o tsutram ktam api tu 
kankakarabhiprayeije ty aha {Dh p 165 Benares cd t on) Tatra 

moddyote vrtldarcna prakaitab (Usj-a) avii-aks tavaej-asi-a N-ah prabhedas fat 
pratipadanayedam uc>ate bhavati imilato dvibhedatwup Karikakarawa P 
matam eve ti bhnvaK Op cit^ p 166 
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to the clause ‘by me m the capaaty of VTtUkara' (maya VrttikaTctia sata) 
The particle sata ^^ouId be redundant unless the functional difference m 
spite of the personal identity Vicre alluded to by Abhinavagupta Again the 
absaice of refutation in the Kartka of the position tliat dhiatti is indefi 
Fiable and the express refutation of th** sanvi m the Vjtti would seem to 
he an introduction of a topic unintended by the Kankakora Abhinavagupta 
justifies the VrlltkaTa on the ground tliat he only makes explicit what is im 
plied by the hankakara A pwna facte reading of the text would rather 
give out the impression that tlie same person being the author of Kartka and 
the Vftlt he does not mind to state in the original \erse what he will state in 
the gloss. But this would in\oKe the offence of tlie confusion of personal 
identity with functional identitj which as we have shown is an unpardon 
able breach of form Abhinavagupta s observation serves to eliminate this 
confusion Of course the comment of Abhinavagupta is not easily justifiable 
without the presupposition of personal identity The real crux of the pro 
em however is found m the beginning of Chapter III The observation 
0 Abhinavagupta hereunder seems to make him plainly assert his faith m the 
numerical difference of the author of tlic Kartka from that of the I'j’//; But 
Abh** and critically examine the Vutt and the comment of 

inavagupta and see whether the postulation of more th'in functional and 
ofliaal difference is necessary here also 

ha ^Titikara introduces the third chapter by the remark that dhvam 
mz expounded with all its divisions on the basis of suggested mean 

Uytuigya) now it is being expounded again in so far as it is based upon 
^^^^Kestive form {v^atijaka) « Abhinavagupta explains the text of 
^ avardhana in a far fetched way and makes severe animadversions upon 
previous commentator whose interpretation however is more satisfactory 
chapt^^^^^ consistent than what is offered by the former In the third 
«cIusT 1 dhvam is made on the basis of verbal forms which are 

suggestion and can never become from the nature of 
mentarv suggesUon The Candrtka which was the previous com 

un the ^ *s criticized here explains the meaning of the expression 

tiwision suggested meaning {vyangyamuUiena) as referring to the 

speech) a respect of Vastu (matter of fact) armtkara (figure! of 

^his mteip*^ (aesthetic sentiment) Abhinavagupta is impatient with 
the Vrttt^ remarks this threefold division has been set forth by 

divisi^°h^^ Kartkakara Nor is the Vrltikara setting forth 

mcnt tlus h ^ what relevancy would be there m the state- 

different ’ N* rt being done m case the authors are 

— Qr oes interpretation square with the entire previous text, 

va dhvaneb pradari te saprabhede svarupe punar 
“r Prakalyate Op at 
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since such modes is avivak^itavacya also have been demonstrated therein'* 
Abhmavagupta accordingly explains the remarks of Anandavardbana is hav 
ing reference to the division of dktatn as avtiaksUatacya etc. 

We must confess that Abhmavagupta s criticism of the Catidnka seems 
to be inspired more by petulance than regard to fact or logical consistency 
In the first place it is not a fact that the threefold classification of dhicsn his 
not been shown m the Kanka itself In II 2 dhiani ba«ed on the expressed 
sense is shown to be twofold according as the ‘sequence betv\een the expressed 
and the suggested sense is imperceptible or perceptible. In 11 3 Tosadkisit 
as representative of the first typo is dealt with. In II 22 aleunkaradhioni 
based on formal suggestiveness {iabdasaktyudbhaia) is discussed In II 23 
25 the Vastudkvmi is elaborated at length. In II 26-31 clcmkaTadhvam 
based upon material significance {crthasaktyud&haia) is treated of rather m 
detail The consideration of these facts would show that Abhmavagupta is 
neither correct nor precise m his cate^ncal assertion that the threefold divi 
Sion of dhvani has not been shown by the Kcntkakara In the second place 
Abhmavagupta s amirudversion would still be unjustifiable even if it were 
true that the threefold classification of dhvani were not dealt with in the 
Kanka but m the Vjtti only He for^ts in the heat of the controversy that 
the VTtttkare could not mtroduce a matter which wa** not intended or endorsed 
by the Kankakara since this would involve the fallacy of titsulravyakhyana. 
Cunously enough Abhmavagupta him«elf justifies the cross reference in the 
beginning of the second chapter by this device. It is incomprehensible why 
the same prmciple should not hold gpod m the case under consideration were 
the contention of Abhmavagupta correct 

Another pomt remains to be disposed of Let us examine the implica 
tion of the complamt of Abhmavagupta about irrelevancy in the case of the 
difference of authors Is the difference meant to be personal also or func 
tional only ’ The implication seems to be plain as follows Of course the 
attribution of what has been stated and what is going to be stated to the same 
author may hold good in the present case by way of a historical acadent when 
the two authom viz of the Kartka and of the Vrllt happen to be the 'df 
identical person But this would break down if the authors were numerically 
two different persons But we have made it sufficiently clear that irrespec 
tive of the question of numencal identity or difference of the authors of the 
KcTika and the Vitti the cross reference can be jusafied on the hypothesis tfiai 
the VtUi merely erplicates what is intended by Kanka as otherwise the charge 
of utsutra statement would make the position repugnant to the canons of cx 
gcsis. Even supposing that the authors were identical transference of a statc- 

9 etat tavat tnbhcdattwip na kankSkAcofa krtam vrllikarepa tu diri la» 
na ce danun vrttikaro bhedaprakatanarp karoti ratal ce darp krtan 
idaijr knyata Jli kartrbhede La sarpgat h et sta Op cjt 
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ment mado by U,= VrU.tara to the account of the 
absolutely indefensible. We hate shotvn above 

famihar with Uie tale. On the contrary it tas M 

p<«d reference by the VfU.kSra to chat has been stated in 

by KinkSU,. on the hypothesis of identity of purpose °f 

could have offered this caplanabon in the present ^ | ^ 

We hate shorn that the whole piece of Abhinata^pta s 

founded but contrary to facts. The cprcstion of 

Abhinatagupla seems to hate made himself appear as 

false c.t„ 5^ It rccuires to be stated, in view of the opinion 

Itane that even if tto tabe Abhinavasupta's r 

means to establish it is obvious that the author of f ^ ^ 

supposed to have held the two authors to be “ “Ule li^e 

the showing of Abhinavagupta Even if the remar o , 

Uiat the triple division of dhvoin was the handiwor o e 

of the kdukaUw. the confusion implied in ‘"a 

the author of the Cmidriha, would be possible o;dy .1 Uie 

of the numencal identity of the two authors Abhiravagup another 

aous of the weakness of his cnticism and this leads him to advance another 

argument immediately after 

Them are one or two other instances which ^ 
difference of the Vril.hdro from the Mritaham and ™ 

IOC /rth M <5 P edn 1 the question of the substratum oi 
now On page 135 (Dh N observes that the substratum has been 

gunas IS raised and Anandavardhana observes nnvjiinintT 

M lo„k IP the Kar.kd (II 7). which he quotes in sup,»rt. 

completes the sentence in his commentary 'as set forth by our ongiiml 
compielK tne sendee in in differentiation need not be 

author Ws-ami»iida8mmf.cFtte tr 

more than fonnal as wc have shown that ai . . , rv. ry 

of the wit. with that of the M-ilo would be a breach of form On p 138 
V , , . * nf ifinse from the norm of propriety Ananda 

while discussing the question of lapse iiom 

SI * 1 i_ i^f+os* * been dealt with subsequently u^rrsi 

vardhana observes that the matter nas oeen uw 

tom eva ’ere) Abhuiavagupta remarks that the eaprestion ^s 
with" has for Its subject the Karthoharo and hence the past tense is used.- 
MM Kane esplams the significance of the i^ark" of Abhimva^pta as 
follows. "If the Tito and were the work of the same author, he would 
have used the future tense in place of the past m the word pqi,,, whm 
refemng to what was to be discussed later on , but as the were the 

work of a predecessor and were actually before t he oiar i!: when he wrote 
this passage, he employs the words ( qisItPHT iRIiViaKti ) “ I regret I 

10 daiiitameve u ItankSkareoe* U bhutapratyayal?. Vak^yate hi ‘anauatyad 

Tte na’nyad rasabhangasya karauam ityadi- 

11 Hal p LIX 
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cannot agree with MM Kane in this interpretation of the implication of the 
remarks of Abhinavagupta The kankas, being the original text on which 
the Vjtti IS a commentary, are certainly to be supposed to be logically, though 
not neassanly chronologically, prior to the latter And even if the author of 
the VtUi were identical with that of the Kanka, the use of future tense with 
the implication of personal identity as made out by MM Kane would be 
unjustifiable, since the vjltikaTa is required to behave as a different person as 
a matter of form The distmction need not be personal, as personal identity 
cannot be alluded to under any circumstances without infringement of etiquette, 
which IS tabooed 

The argument based on the use of t«ise is absolutely inconclusive MM 
Kane’s criterion of personal identity, via, the use of future tense is unaccep 
table In fact Anandavardliana uses future tense in several places m reference 
to what IS stated later on in the Kanka It cannot be contended that the 
reference is to the gloss and not to the Kauka, since Abhinavagupta him<self 
quotes or alludes to the Kanka as the object of reference We refer the reader 
to page 15 page 23 page 26 and page 34"** We do not attach undue im 
portance to these uses of future tense since the allusion to persona! identity 
with the author of the original will be a breach of fonn on the part of the 
author of the Vjliu The identification implied b> future tense or first person 
IS to be explained b> reference to the identity of interest The VjtUkaia, 
even when he is a different person is to identify himself intellectually with 
the author of the original text as a loyal commentator So the use of future 
tense or of the first person is inconclusive aa evidence of personal identity 
We need not discuss the other cases of differentiation made by Abhinavagupta 
between the author of the gloss and the author of the verses since this iirpbes 
nothing more than what the necessity of form demands 

Let us now consider whether there are positive indications in the com 
mentary of Abhinavagupta of the unity of authorship regardmg the entire 
work Abhinavagupta plainly asserta that the theory of dhvam, though it 
was not unknown to previous thinkers and though it continued to be orally 
discussed without break was not treated of in works of speaal interest*® But 
the fir=t systematic treatise referred to here may be considered to consist of 
the Kanka portion alone and thus need not afford any clue to the unity of 
authorship But the following consideration is decisive Anandavardhana 
mamtains that ‘ even wnters of exceptional intellectual acumen on the science 
of poetics have failed to discover the existence of dkvanz But still it will be 


12 tato nyac atram eve tyc agre daisayisj'amab- Dh. p 34 Abh navagupta here 
quotes the Kcuika III 42 as the place referred to The use of the first person 
deserves more than a passing notice Again the pledge of the Vjthkaja vacyaraca 
hacarutvahetavo hi tas^a ngabbuta na tu tadekarupa esxti pratijradayrsyamaijatvat :■» 
endorsed in the Kanka IT 4 

13 Op p 31 
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€as> for men of aslhetic tnste (.sahrdaya) to detect the presence of dhvani 
in the famous poetical works such as the Ratnayana in the light of the defi 
mtion propounded here’ He concludes with a v'ciled personal reference 
May Ananda'* (aesthetic delight and the author Anandavardhana) find a 
secure place in the minds of the men of taste With a view to this end (the 
riature of dhiam) is being promulgated” Abhinavagupta observes that 
Ananda is the name of the author (grattthakjt) The promulgation of 
dhiani aims at securing a perrmnent footing for Anandavardhana in the hearts 
of lovers of poetri by means of the Sastra (etocchdstradiaTena) Abhmava 
Supta refers to Anandavardhana as VTltikdra and also as graiithakaTO, It 
might be suppo^ that the latter appellation is only an equivalent of the 
former and as such has no reference to the entire work, consisting of kanka 
2nd Vftli But the description of Anandavardhana as the author of thts 
sasUa IS significant In another place Abhinavagupta refers to him as the 
author of our Sastra. who established that the absolute Brahman is the only 
Ultimate Reality in another work, viz, Tclttnlokn The author of the 
dhvani SSstra is also the author of the Toitvahka We know Ananda 
vardhana is the author of the latter work and it follows that it is Ananda 
^rdhana who is said by Abhinavagupta to be the author of the Dhvani 
sdstre 


The question now naturally arises whether Anandavardhana could be des 
^bed as the Soslrakara, if he were only the writer of the vrttt alone and the 
Afin^cs. which abundantly set forth the doctrine with its details were the 
^ork of a different person Barring the scholastic devices of Abhinavagupta 
^no tnes to make out the vrrti to be only a paraphrase and elaboration of 
me Kmks. even if we take a dispassionate view of the relaUve posiUon of the 
fiTifea and the VtUi it must be owned that the onginal contribution of the 
rWi IS almost ml In the circumstances is it not unthinkable that the author 
® e Vfiii should pass off as the promulgator of the dhvani school which 
c title of SaslTakara conferred upon him by Abhinavagupta implies 
Again m the colophon of the work there are two verses While com 
^hng upon * ut; the first word of the first verse Abhinavagupta observes 
y *m the light of the exposition given in the Kanka and the 

beth mdicates that Abhinavagupta take& the Kanka and the Vflti to 

— e work of one person • If there be a hngenng doubt, the last verse should 


15 double entendre on the word 

Vrde p 67 and p J 


67 (Bom edn ) 


•It 1 j **!. ^ ‘t*" 16 Vide p 41 p o/ ' 

I^rts of thp ♦ ♦ noted that the maneatacarana and the colophon are not mte^a 
tun re\-Mi k ^ these places wherein the author of a gloss 

canons^ wth that of the onginal Salra or Kartka without offending 

he Anaodavardhana cannot be accused of the breach of form 

^‘on of ihf ivs/o ^ colophon his authorship of the entire work after the condu 
« no lonew ,n ^ already accomplished the task of the Vjttikaia and 

^ the subordinate r6lG. 
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dispel it completely The last \erse states ‘ Anandavardhana, whose name is 
widely known, has explicitly brought out for the edification of men of taste the 
real essence of true poetry, which lay dormant” for all the ages m the minds 
cf even men of mature intellect. The statement that the nature of dhvMi 
which IS the real essence of true poetry was not discnminatingly grasped by 
previous writers and that it was for the first time developed and systematised 
by Anandavardhana would become unmeaning and untrue, were the doctnne 
developed m such a systematic form by a predecessor, viz the author oj the 
Kanka, who is made out to be a diffa-ent person by the theory of dual author 
ship It is further remarkable that the author of the Kanka djserves (HI 
56) that the true nature of poetry was indiscnminatmgly apprehended by 
previous writers and their failure to disentangle the same was responsible for 
tlie promulgabon of the theory of rtlts This identical claim for onginaltty 
by both the author of the Kanka and Anandavardhana is intelligible only if 
the two are regarded as the same person otherwise the claim of the latter 
would be a vain boast Abhinavagupta observes while commenting on the 
last verse just quoted that the author here divulges his name in order that 
students of poetics may feel drawn towards a study of it People generally 
are attracted by the fame of a great author In the first chapter also Abbi 
navagupta has stated that Ananda is the name of the author, who gives out 
his name in order to enlist the sup^rt of the readers by creating a sense of 
regard for his great name ” Of cour«e Abhinavagupta speaks of Anandavar 
dhana as Granlhakara, and this has been supposed to stand for the author of 
the Vritt But it IS seldom found that the author of a gloss is designated as 
CTonthakara In all the places where Abhinavagupta 'peaks of the Crantha 
Kara, he does not draw a distinction between the author of the Kanka and the 
author of the gloss and the presumption is very great to induce the belief that 
the word should be taken as standing for the author of the entire booL In 
one place we have seen that Abhinavagupta refers to the Kankakara as asinon 
fntdogTorthakaro But it scans that loo much capital has been made of this 
distinction The distinction is made in order to preclude a confusion of the 
pcesoetsl idfefrtrty wftfr A meptwr a ? fdeni/tf TTx qaoias fib? 

as the place wherein the substratum of the gunas has been set forth Abhi 
navagupta m conformity with the rules of exegesis supplies the proviso ‘that 
is by our original author’ It should be understood that the proviso is added 
on behalf of the Vrltikara and not in opposition to him The author of the 
VTllt should naturally quote the Kanka as the work of the original author 
on which he comments 

The consideration of the following statements of Abhinavagupta himself 
should remove all misgiving about the identity of the author of the KartkS 
with that of the Vrttt TVe have proved at the outset that Indian tradition 

J7 Cf the identity of language of the verse with that of IIU 46. 

18. Pp 41 to 42 and pages 5M (Bom edn.) tt stq (Ben. edn) 
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■s absolutdj unanimous on Uic fact that Anandavardliana is the author of the 
uhole York It is Abhinavagupta s differentiation bctncen the tno wor s an 
their authors that has led scholars like the editor of Uie Dhianyaloka and 
MiM Kane and others to the conclusion that Uic tno authors are not i^> 
functionally but also namencally different My thesis has been that ^ ® 
tinction IS a matter of form lapse from which was very ■^riously rcgar e as 
an unpardonable offence The following considerations in addition to what 
1 have gnen above will sene to clinch the matter under consideration 

On p 79 Abhinaragupta comments ' (He) states-the meaning of the 
hbTtka by means of the KrlH ’ On p 85 Abhinavagupta o elves ow 
explains the expression * efconipfl* (stated in the Kivrtka) by means o f t 
On p 102 the commentator says With this intention (he) explicate in the 
krill On p 104 in the commentary it is observed • Accordingly (he) will 
explain in the VrtU in tlie tnofold way, and on p 105 a^m (^ 
explains the minor sub divisions of PTau 4 hoUt by means o t » 
remarks liave escaped MM Kane and ms predecessors and succKsors alik^ 
but they deserve more than passing notice The analysis of their 
reveals momentous facts Certainb Abhinavagupta could not make 
remarks if he were absolutely convinced of the tmth that Anandavardhana 
5iii the author of the Vrih was numeneally different from 
KUnka Who IS the subject of the verbs m the sentences referred Jo above 
We have put the subject " he ’ within brackets But whom cm “ « “ 
to ’ It cannot be supposed that • he • here stands for the Vrlliburu. as in JM 
case the proposiuon will turn out to be hopelessly 
nonsense to say that ‘ the Vrltikara explains the meaning m “r y 
the Vrili ■ The VflliHm can state anything in the Krlli idone, wh^ is I is 
work— a fact too obvious to bo stressed So the phrases in *“1 ^ 

by means of V,ll, would have no sense, if the subject were m^t to te the 
I’rllikom a different person from the author of the Kmtu Th^ observa 
tions of Abhinavagupta, unless they arc to be reduced to downright nonsenre 
are capable of one explanation only Abhinavagupta takes the author of the 
A'mitu to be the same person widi the VrU,kSra and so observes ttaj the 
author of the Kanka himself explams the meanmg of the words of the Kttnka 
m the Krill There is no question of contusion of peisonal identity and func 
tional diveisity as the commentator is a third pieison The VTlUkara cannot 
he permitted to allude to his personal identity with the author of the original 
text as that would involve breach of form But tlie commentator can make 
ttny observation on the difference or identity of the authors of the original 


a^d the gloss, as he is an outsider 

The differentiation by Abhinavagupta of the hoTtkakara from the Vftlt 
katet m his commentary is necessitated caution to rescue the VjttikaTo from 
the charge of the breach of the rules of exegesis We ha\e made the point 
ihundantly clear at the outset The differentiation is formal and functional 
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and has no bearing upon personal relationship of the authors It is a matter 
of pity that later writers became oblivious of the traditional rules of inter 
prttation and of the con'cquenlial diRcrcncc of status of the Vjthkara from 
the author of the original text The ignorance or oblivion, whiche%er may 
be the case is responsible for the curious arguments advanced by Ramacaraija 
Tarkavagila, MaheSvara, Vaidyanatha Tatsat and Mahdicandra Nayaya 
ratna Ramacaraija argues in his commentary on the Sahttyadarpana that the 
author of the Vjlli is the same person nho composed the Kattkas on the 
ground that the Vjittkara makes the promise ** We shall expound the nature 
of rasa,’' which is implemented in a Kauka If Ramacaraija were correct, 
Vilvanatha would be guilty of the infnngemcnt of a fundamental rule of exe 
gesis. * We ’ has no separatist implication here The VitiikaTO here speaks 
on behalf of the onginal author as befits an cfponent and representative’* 
Vaidyanatha and MaheSacandra likewise defend the unity of authorship of 
the Kavyaprakasa on the ground of a suppo^ cross reference in a Karika to 
the V\rlit ® Mahe^vara again defends his theory of dual authorship of the 
KavyaprakSsa on the ground that the VjUikara refers to the Kartkakara m 
the third person He argues that if the authors had been an identical person 
the V rtltkara would have used the first person in referring to the Karikakaro *’ 
These errors of judgment would not have been possible if these commentators 
had cared to consult the Bhaiapanceheda MuktavaTi or Vamana's Kav^a 
lankttTOSutravTtU and study the procedure adopted therein 

We shall conclude our dissertation by referring to the criticism of the 
Dhvani theory by Jayantabhatta the author of the NySyttmanjan Jaj’anta 
was the contemporary of Sankaravarman the immediate successor of Avanti 
varman in whose court Anandavardhana was a minister Jayanta says ‘ B> 
the same logic of the unsuspected power of word the doctrine of dhvont is 
refuted which has been propounded by a fellow who considered himself a 
real scholar Well when negation is understood from affirmation or affinna 
tion from negation in such sentences as * Freely walk O pious man,’ or ‘ Don t 
enter my room O traveller,' it is entirely due to the common efficiency of 
words alone. Or perhaps we should not engage in such controversy with poets. 
Even scholars are bewildered as to the import of sentences and so let us drop 
this discourse It is exceedingly a delicate problem and is beyond the province 
of logicians ’ ** It is obvious that Jayanta here refers to the VjlU of the 
Dhvaiyaloka and thinks that the theory was promulgated by one man 
Anandavardhana 

19 Sahityadarpona 1 1 S F commentaiy 

20 Mala tu purvavaL K P Kanka 94 

21 na tu vrttikrd eva kanlcakrt paran^&tityadisu sarvatra namajogoo^P^ 
thaniapiin3$anjrdeiasvara5at anj’atha 'snadyogoatottiuiiapurusa eva nirdilj’Cta. KPT. 
p. 5 (Calcutta Sansknt Senes) 

22 NM p 45 (Chowkh^ba edition Part I) 
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It follows from both external and internal evidence that has been adduced 
before that there is no break in the tradition that Anandavardhana is the 
•author of the entire work and the founder of the Dhvani school Abhinava 
gupta’s differentiation of the author of the Vjtti from the author of the Kanka 
has been proved to be a fiction of the law of exegesis even on the basis of his 
own remarks Accordingly I feel constrained to assert that the conclusion of 
MM Kane, which he states m the following words is based upon an insuffi 
<ient appraisal of data ‘ I feel indined to hold (though with hesitation) that 
the Locana is right and that Prafiharenduiaja, Mahimabhatta Ksemendra and 
others had not the correct tradition before them ’ *•* MM Kane has created 


3 tradition of his own With due deference to his authority I have to differ 
from him and I place the results of my prolonged study and reflection before 
the bar of scholarship for fresh consideration 

To sum up the results of our enquiry We have explamed for the first 
time the rules of exegesis which require that the VftUknra irrespective of his 
numerical difference or identity with the author of the original, must behave 
a different person and author and observe the subordinate r61e which the 
■status of a commentator involves as a matter of irrefragable form Secondly, 
the differentiation of the VrUtkora from the Konkakora m the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta on the DlwamSloka is nothing more than formal and ofhaal 
distinction which is necessitated by the duty of protecting Anandavardhana 
91 W the Vrtttkarc from the charge of utsutra exposition Thirdly, the designa 
"tion of Anandavardhana as the Sastrakara the propounder of the school of 
■dhiam would be unjustifiable if the Kartkas were the handiwork of a prede 
cessor Fourthly, the omission of the name of the Kdrtkakdra by Ananda 
“Vardhana or Abhinavagupta is proof of the fact that the difference of the 
^OTtkakSra from the Vriltkara is only a fiction of formalitj Fifthly, the 
'tatements of Abhinavagupta himself have been adduced which are intelligible 
^nly on the postulation of the identity of the author of the Vrlti with that of 
the Kartka Sixthly, the confusion of functional difference with personal dif 
erence has been shown to be due to the oblmon of the fundamental rules of 


egesis which has obtained currency since the end of the 18th century, if not 
^'enthly, the colophon of the DhvaniSloka and the comments of 
hinavagupta thereon have been shown to contam indication of the identity 
Anandavardhana with the author of the Kanka Finally, the testimony of 
syantabhatta has been recorded which together with the testimony of nume- 
authors of established fame, give out the Dhx anySloka to be the product 
® single person, v 12 , AnandaN’ardhana 


p“ LXiji " 
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Certain features of the \ama mythology as represented in Rgveda (RV> 
are quite simple and uncomplicated This \ci> simplicitj has however misled 
many a scholar m the matter of the true interpretation of this myihology 
The picture of Yama — his personality and functions — as reconstructed from 
■the RV references is characterised by considerable inconsistency, discrepancj 
and vagueness An approach to this whole problem from the standpoint o 
evolutionary mythology will alone make it possible to restate the whole 
\ araa mythology as a reasonably homogeneous and consistent whole 

Let uS first of all briefly recapitulate the several details of this mythologj 
as given m RV Only four complete hymns m RV refer to ama His name 
occurs about fifty times m other RV passages which are almost exclusively 
to be found in the first and the tenth books of the RV Yama thus belongs 
with Parjanya to the fifth class or group of Vedic god« on the basis of the 
frequency of the mention of names This mmor position held by Yama m 
the Vedic mythology indicates that the true nature of the personality of that 
god was already being lost sight of the vestiges of his onginal importance 
being revealed as will be shown hereafter only through "tray references To 
begm with, a very significant fact about Yama is that he is never explicitly 
called a ‘ god m the RV He i’' no dwibt mentioned in the company o 
otlier gods — ^with Agm and Matansvan (I 164 46) with Varupa (X 14 7). 
with Brhaspati (X 14 3) and with Agni (X 64 3 , 92 11) In X 51 • 

we are told that a god found the hiding Agni , in X 51 3, we are told tliat 
It was Yama who found Agni thus indicating indirectly that Yama was a 
god At the same time it is equally significant that Yama is never called a 
‘ man ’ As a matter of fact, he is clearly distinguished from the pttjs (X. 1 ^ 
8), whose kir^ and lord he is though only once he is himself called pilS (X 

135 1) obviously m a different sense The mention of Yama and 

Vannja side by side (X 14 7) doe> rwt at all indicate that the poet wanted 
to distinguish between mai Yama and god Varuna Other passages of that 
nature (III 20 5 , IV 51 11) will show that such reference does not posses* 
any special significance Yama however is dearly a mmtya (AV XVTI 
Su 13) This unique aspect of Yama’s diaracter certainly provides an im 
portant due for our investigation 
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The majority of Vedic references to Yama describe him as the lord of 
the blessed dead (X 14 3 7 , 16 9) He is the first mortal, the first to go 
the way of death and to point out the path for departed souls to follow He 
IS the gatherer of men, their guide and pathfinder (X 14 1) and gives men 
a restmg place (X. 14 9 ; AV XVllI 2 37) Of the three heavens, two 
belong to Savitr and one to Yama (I 35 6 , X 123 6) Yama’s father is 
said to have been Vivasvat and his mother Saranyu {X 17, 1 fF ) In 
another context (X 10), however, the parents of Yama and his twin sister, 
Yarrfi, are mentioned to have been the Gandharva and the Water Nymph 
Yama dwells in the remote recess of the sky ‘ Reference is made to hortnya^ 
for Yama (AV XVIII 4 55) and to Yamasya sadanam? {X 135 7 , AV II 
12 7) Under a beautiful tree, Yama revels in the company of gods ; there 
the ‘father* entertains kindly thoughts about the forefathers (X 135 1) 
Yama was thus primarily regarded as a legendary king, who, by his holmess, 
was enabled to establish a realm of immortal life and bliss, for the righteous 
of olden tune, to which good men of at* generations have the right of entry 
In most RV passages, he was chiefly worshipped as the king of the blessed 
dead He assembled the flocks of the departed in a marvellous kingdom 
where there is neither cold nor suffering He is the king of the people and 
their father He has found a way for many and along that path he leads men 
into their last abode Later, however, we see Yama's character in course of 
change to his post Vedic rdle as the homfic judge of the dead He is brought 
in clo<% connection with Death Death is said to be the path of Yama (I 38 
5) He IS the brother of Mrtjii and is mentioned by the side of Antaka and 
Mrtyu (VS 39 13) Mrtyms Yama s messenger (AV XVIII 2 27) In 
certam ca«es Yama IS even identified with Mrtyu (I 165 4 MS II 5 6 , AV 
VI 2S 31 , 93 1) References to Yamas padbisa (X 97 6), to his mes 
sengers uluka and kapota (X 165 4) and to his dogs (X 14 10 12) further 
help to consolidate hts character as the fearful god of death 

Let us now turn to a unique hymn in which Yama figures very promi 
nrally In a dialogue between Yama and his twin sister. Yanu’ (X 10). 

^ a'Tia IS showm to be protesting strongly against the advances of Yaml for a 
*^xual intercourse, which was mtended for the procreation of the human 
race The impression denved from that hymn as a whole, however, is that 
in spite of the •niggestion of the apparently immoral motif of ince&t, Yama and 


* abode of Yama is also mentioned (X 63 10) to be over high mountains 
ahoA» ‘u (PAOS 1891) takes thx3 htetally and believes that Yama's 

^ anaent home of the Aryans, the recollection of which they still re 

^ Euni it 13 a mound irf the dead 

4 that this indicates Yama s chapel cannot be accepted 

• Yaim i 3 both wife and sister of Yama 
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Yaml were then actually regarded as the first parents of the human race.® 
Yama's protest only reflects the moral scruples of the author of (hat hymn. 

Apart from these main references, attention may be drav-m to other 
passages, which, though stray and obscure, are of considerable importance. 
Yama is said to haw been the first to stretch the web of sacrifice (VII. 33. 
9-10). A reference is already made to Yama’s having discovered the fudden 
Agni (X. 51. 1*4). This fact also represents Yama’s function as the first 
sacrificcr. But Yama was not merely the first ‘sacrificer’; he was also the 
first ‘sacrificed.’ For the sake of progeny, Yama, we are told {X. 13. 4), 
chose death ; in spite of his deathless birth (I. 83. 5) he surrendered his onn 
dear body in the sacrifice (X. 13. 4). The metres, which symbolise the sacri- 
fice, are said to be deposited in Yama (X. 14. 16 ; AV. XVIII. 2. 6 ; 2. 32). 
In such cases. Yama seems to be exalted almost to the position of an All-god. 

Can these heterogeneous and, in many cases, vague details of the Yama- 
mythology in the Veda be presented in a systematic and consistent manner, 
indicating thereby the various successive stages in the evolution of that 
mythology ? 

Before we proceed further, it would be helpful to examine the Wews of 
earlier scholars in regard to Yama’s personality and functions. The study of 
Vedic mythology was, in its early stages, dominated by what may be called 
the ‘ naturalistic ' tendency. As a matter of fact this was the case with regard 
to the study of all ancient mythologies. It was normal to trace the origin of 
gods to natural phenomena. Ancient mythology in general, and the Vedic 
mythology in particular, thus came to be crowded with sun-gods and moon- 
gods. Yama was, for instance, made to represent both the sun-god and the 
moon-god. EHNi(C7rs/)r«Kg/icA« Gottheit des ved. Yama and Der vedische 
Mytkus des Yama) believes that Yama is the deified representation of the 
setting sun. He is the son of Vivasvat (‘whose light spreads afar’), 
according to Ehni, is the rising sun. Yama follows the path of the sun to 
go to al remote reress. The path of the sun was a symbol of the path o 
human life, and, as a matter'of fact, the same words were often used in the 
Veda for the death of man and for the sunset. Of the sun it is said that it 
is the sure retreat. The sun is a bird and has birds as his messengers, hke 
Yama. Like the sun-god, Yama has two steeds, golden-eyed and iron-hoofed. 
Vivasvat and Yama, who are related as father and son, stand, according to 
Ehni, for the visible and the invisible sun respectively. This explains tlie 
suggested contrast between the two (X. 14. 2 ; VS. 24. 1 ; gPB XIII. 2. 2. 7 ) • 
Yama’s character as a sun-god, in one form or another, is accepted by several 
other scholars. Max Muller (LSL), for instance, regards Yama to be the 
setting sun and thus the god of the dead According to Weber (Vedischf 

5, L. von Sc«ROEi>EB believes that the dialogue between Yama and 
represents a fertility drama. 
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Beittage), Yama represents the parting day and Yarn! the night Kuhn 
(Herabkunnft des Feuers utid des Gdltertranks) and Bergaigne {La Religiou 
Vedique) think that Yama was a form of AgnI, particularly the lightning Agni, 
and Yami, the voice of thunder. This difference of opinion itself indicates 
that the solar character of Yama is not at all clear. Bloomfield {Religion 
of Veda) tries to support the solar character of Yama on the basis of the 
desaiption of his two dogs. According to that scholar {/AOS 15), the two 
dogs of Yama represent day and night or the sun and the moon. As against 
this, Weber believes that the dogs represent a specific constellation and 
Bergaigne sees in them forms of Yama and Yaml. A closer scrutiny of the 
descriptions of the dogs shows that they are rather the outcome of a typical 
motif in primitive cult about death and of the common fantasy regarding the 
abode of the dead. Their description is too minute to mistake them for any 
natural phenomena.® 


Hillebr.andt's starting point {Ved. Myth.) is the fact that Yama is the 
son of VIvasvat, whom that scholar regards to be the sun-god. He further 
pays particular attention to the contrast between Yama and Vivasvat, which 
|s often emphasised in the Vedic mythology and ritual. These facts, accord- 
mg to Hillcbrandt, conclusively prove that Yama cannot be the sun-god. 
Ehni’s explanation in regard to the contrast between the two is quite artificial 
and unconvincing. That Yama was a * god and not an ordinary ‘ human 
*^ng,’ is clear from several passages in the Veda. Still Yama is said to be 
the first ‘ mortal ’ who dies. These two characteristics of Yama’s personality, 
namely that he is an offspring of the sun and that he ‘ dies.' will be properly 
Understood, according to Hillebrandt, only on the assumption that Yama 
represents the moon-god.* The moon owes his splendour to the sun and Is 
ti^fore the sun’s child. The moon is also seen to wane by digits until he 
mes completely extinct and again begins to grow. This is poetically 
^^bed as the periodical death and birth of the moon. Hillebrandt points 
^®dic passages where tlie moon is said to be the child of the sun 
• • 92v 1 ; AB. VIII. 28.. 14), and where he is referred to as dying and 
164. 4;X. 55. 5;85. 19 ; SSS. 16.5). In support of his 
fro^ *lmLEBR.\NDT further produces considerable anthropological evidence 
11 ^ ^ '^Tilings of Brinton, Graoner. Crooke, Fr.azer, Ehrenreich, 
the others. The primitive people all over the world often connect 

moon with death, birth, regeneration etc., and consequently 
omoon as the lord of the dead fathers. Yama’s part with reference 


Riomine and Yama’s dog^ to reprc'ient Time in lU double aspect as 

docs arc .Vtrinau"^' m N. Aitakc-sr {lnd»-/\tyan ^fytholoty). Yama’s 

vmjon? of ^’^rAri (Fudra) considers them to be refined 

7- N. AJtANrs^i^ death-demons. 

from thi. 4 ’UiCEfe'ts (Ind»-Aryan Mythology) that Yama is the moon 
^ sun. According to him Yam« is RohiijT. 
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to sacrifice is explained bj Hilledrandt aJso on the basis of his bemg the 
moon god For the moon is the messenger of sacrifice bnngs ordef tn 
seasons and distributes ofTcrings among the gods (I 105 4) Taking for 
granted that Soma and Brha«pati also represent the moon god Hillebr^ndt 
further quotes Vedic passages (hkcl\ 2 10) wherein they are closely assoaat 
cd with sacnfice and concludes that these ntualistic features were transferred to 
Yama because all the three gods represent but one divmit} ^ima the 
Avestan counterpart of Yama is according to Hillebrandt closer to the 
moon god His final conclusion is that the lunar character of Yama was not 
clearly realised by Vcdic poets who emphasised only one aspect of his per 
sonality namely his connection with the dead Yama was the moon god of 
the Indo-Iranian or even earlier period Only in certain typical passages in 
the Veda do we still find the traces of Yamas ancient majesty a« the moon 
god 

These theones which make Yama represent one natural phenomenon or 
another seem to cancel one another Hillebravdt has made it quite clear 
that Yama cannot be the sun god The apparent solar features of the “iama 
mythology referred to by Ehni and others are the outcome of poetic comention 
n the Veda which was dominated by solar mjlhs They do not indicate the 
intrinsic character of Yama The solansation of mythological element 
which are originally of an altogether different nature is a normal feature of 
Vedic poetry At the same time it can also be shown that Yama did not 
originally represent even the moon god The character and function of Vivas 
vat in the Veda and the Avesta are very vague and the statements regarding 
his relationship with Yama are characterised by contradiction and inconsis 
tency (AV XVIII 2 32 3 61 62) No theory based on Vivas\ at s solar 

character and his connection with Yama can therefore be m any way con 
vincing Moreover Yama is represented in the Veda as possessing >50 ' cry 
markedly human features that it is difficult to belie\e that it is mereb a case 
of normal anthropomorphism To explam Yamas death on the basis of the 
natural phenomenon of the moon s phases is again not m the least satisfactory 
Firstly Yama is never described as being reborn after his death like the moon 
He IS never said to be undergoing periodical death and regeneration.* Secondly 
Yama s death unlike that of the moon is of the nature of selfirrunolation and 
Serves a definite purpose. Yama is again not only the first to die, but he is 
also the first parent of the human race, which fact does not fit well e\"en anthro- 
pologically m the moon theory Yamas r6Ie as the first sacnficer is o 
special significance He is not, like the moon merely a messenger of sacrifice 
or anything of that sort He is both the sacnficer and the sacrificed and as 
such is more intrinsically connected with sacnfice To bnng forth references 
to Soma and Brhaspati m support of the amnection of the moon with «acnfice 

8 The same may be said m regard to the sett ng of the sun and Yama 3 death 
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amotints to depending on unproved assumptions Any attempt to prove 
Yama’s solar or lunar character on the strength of the evidence of the Avestan 
Yima mythology is again bound to fail, for, Yima is all along descnbed to 
have distinctly possessed the personality of a human sovereign The myth of 
Yama and Yanu as the first parents of the human race becomes entirely mean- 
ingless if that pair were assumed to be representing specific natural phenomena 
The tone of the whole dialogue between the twin brother and sister is un 
mistakably human and its theme is, without doubt, the procreation of man- 
kmd Hillebrandt’s suggestion that Yama. the ^on of Vivasvat. should be 
distinguished from Yama. the brother of YamI, cannot possibly be accepted 
—indeed it is discarded by all other scholars— and only indicates the weakness 
of his hypothesis. Finally the ‘naturalistic* theones about Yama entirely 
disregard the true significance of the name, Yama The derivation and the 
etplanation of the name given by Ehni and Hillebrandt are linguistically 
defective. It may also be pointed out that, in a Vedic passage (X 64 
Yama is distinguished from the sun and the moon m very clear terms ® 

One fact thus becomes absolutely self evident as the result of our fore- 
sting investigations, namely, that Yama did not, at any stage represent any 
natural phenomenon ^Vhlle. therefore, discarding the naturahsUc interpreta- 
tions of the Yama mythology, Roth (ZDMG 4) also denied Yama’s divine 
character Hopkins follows the lead given by Roth and traces in detail the 
whole development of Yamas personality and functions (Rel of Ind and 
PAOS 1891) Accordmg to that scholar, Yama is the first human being 
and as such becomes, with Yanu, the progenitor of the human race He is 
incidentally the first sacnficer as also the first earthly king and ruler As 
Yama was the first human being to be bom, the Vedic poets naively regarded 
him also as the first human being to die. The next natural step was to regard 
the first mortal to die as the founder of a new colony of the dead where all 
who died subs^uently had to go Yama the first to be bom and the fust 
to die, thus becomes the guide, the pathfinder and the lord of the departed 
®ouls. In course of time he almost comes to represent the ideal side of 
ancestor worship He becomes the poetic or symbolic image of all fathers 
It IS this phase of the Yama mytholog>, which is pnmarily represented m the 
Veda Yama’s comparison with Avestan Yima abundantly supports this \^ew 
A more or less similar view is put forth by Oi4)EN*berg {Rel des Veda) and 
SCHERMAN {Festschnft fur K Hofman and Mateualien zur Geschtchle der 
VtstoiisUteratuT) According to Oldenberg, the onginal character of Yama 
is that of the first ruler rather than that of the first sacnficer Yama like 
Yima. was a king in a golden period Oldenberg further points out that men 
m that golden period, who Ined with Yama on earth, also went to the th 
'^■orld where he ruled as the king of the dead and became his special 

In JB (I 28) also Yama i> distinguished from the moon 
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panions Angirasas and others (\ 14) may thus be said to ha\c belonged to 
\ ama s first order of noblemen Scherman believes that Yama was originally 
a human figure who was later elevated to the status of if not identified with 
the sun god That scholar disputes the generally accepted opinion that Yama 
was an earthly sovereign who in later times became the dread king of horrible 
hells 

Compared with the naturalistic theories these humanistic theories 
regarding Yama seem to come closer to the true interpretation of the Yama 
mythology But they too can be accepted not in all their details, but only 
partially Their insistence on the human character of Yama is based on the 
fact that Yama is never mentioned as god in Veda But they do not seem 
to have properly estimated the other fact as well nameh that Yama is also 
never mentioned as a man He is a mortal and as Carnoy has pointed 
out {JAOS 36) according to primitive belief man is supposed 
to be god who has become mortal Moreover as is shown 
elsewhere there are several references to Yama m Vedic literature which 
unmistakably indicate his divinity Further it may be pointed out that thi» 
character of Yama as a mortal is not the result of naive speculation Yama 
dies first not because he is bom first but because he immolates himself as 
a necessary condition for the procreation of manbnd Undue emphasis is 
placed m these theories on an incidental aspect namely Yamas kingdom 
in paradise The part played by Yama with reference to the creation of the 
universe and the procreation of the human race as well as his speaal con 
nection with sacrifice are not adequately explained on the assumption that 
Yama was just a human figure who died first and as such attained to heaven 
before every one else and thus became the lord of the paradisial abode of 
the blessed souls Yama as a matter of fact jwssesses m the Vedic mytho 
logy the peculiar character of a god man 

Yama s personality as a whole cannot thus be satisfactorily explained on 
the basis of the sun theory or the moon theory or the first man theory The 
Yama mythology is far too complicated for any such simple formula Ved c 
poetry and Vedic mythology are to a very considerable extent dominated 
by artificial poetic and pnestly craiventions The original nature of the myths 
IS therefore often shrouded m a large amount of extraneous and conventional 
details which many times give thoce myths quite a different appearance It 
IS only m certain typical references to a Vedic god which are usually stray 
and scattered and which are therefore regarded as inconsistent and obscure 
tliat we have to seek for the traces of the true character of that god There 


10 According to Meyer (Indogermatuscf e Mylltn) Yama the twin is the 
alter ego of the 1 vnng man L D Barnett revnves (BSOS IV) the ^edc and 
Avestan data relat ng to Yama and Gandhaiva and considers the poss b 1 ty of con 
nect ng them with the Claucussaga 
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are, m the Veda, some passages, which have luckily escaped priestly revision 
and have retained their original nature Such passages have, in most cases, 
provided the proper starting point for the reinterpretation of Vedic mytho- 
logy This IS particularly the case with regard to the so called minor gods 
of the Vedic pantheon Another point which should be noted m this connec 
tion is that, besides comparative philology, new research in comparative 
mythology has necessanly to keep pace with and take into account the remark 
able progress that has been made m anthropology and folklore 

We shall start our present investigation with the study of a reference to 
^ama, which is usually considered to be obscure and vague In X 13 4, 
we read 


devebhyah kam avtruta mjtyum prajayai kam amjtam 

navpixta 

bThaspatxm yajnam akpivala jpm pnyam yamas tanvam 
pranTecit 


' For gods sake, venly (he) dio<e death, (he) chose not indeed, m the 
interest of progeny, a life immortal They (gods) made Bfhaspati, the R^i 
(himself), sacnficial offering Yama surrendered his (own) dear body" It 
1* not necessary to reproduce here the ample evidence in support of Yama s 
original divine character Yama was one among the gods , accordingly he 
shared in the normal immortality of gods As a matter of fact m another 
stray passage (I 33 5), there is a clear mention of Yama’a original immorta- 
hty On this background let us critically examine the reference m X 13 4 
In spite of his natural immortality, Yama is said to have discarded it and 
surrendered his own dear body in sacrifice Through this act of self immo 
lation, Yama served the cause of gods and progeny alike As it seems quite 
clear, the gods organised this sacrifice for the sake of the creation of the 
universe and (he procreation of the human race On that occasion Yama. 
''e are told, offered himself as the sacrifiaa! offering Out of this self-offer 


*ng onginated the prajS The second half of the Rk indicates that Yama was, 
for that sacrifice, which we may now call the pnmeval sacrifice himself the 
Brhaspati. the principal priest and sacnficer The motif of a cosmic human 
saaifice as the cause of the origin of the world and the human race is quite 
wmmon in ancient cosmogonic mythologies It was believed by several pnmi 
ivc communities that a primeval being of dmne' or cosmic character, but 
Possessing a human form was immolated in a sacrifice and out of his limbs 
ongmated the several aspects of creation Reference may be made in this 
others, to the Babylonian myth of the creation of heaven 
mv-iiT-Icl. . Goddess Tumat. and to a similar Buddhist 

idt instructive to consider in this con 

tnw ® ^^aoic mytlis of Tuisto and Ymir In Edda (II). we are 

I m Ihi! pnmc-al pmes when Ymir lucd when there was’neitlicr 
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sand nor «ea neither earth nor heaven above from \mirs flesh was the earth 
created, out of his blood the ocean , mountains from his bones and trees from 
hii, hair , from his skull the heaven originated ' This motif, it may be pointed 
out IS common to several ancient mythologies, indogermanic and nonindo 
germanic.” So far as RV is concerned we find two mam versions of this 
cosmogonic mythological motif of the pnmeval sacrifice — one m the reference 
to Yama m X 13 4 and the other in the famous Puru?asukta The latter 
ma> be said to be mcrel> a more detailed and more elaborate pnestly form 
of the former According to the version m X 13 4 it is one of the god* 
himself who surrenders his own body for immolation thus «!erving the cau'e 
of gods and progeny alike That god Yama is thus different from other 
gods This unique character of Yama is indicated m RV by referring to him 
not as a god because he «urrenders his imnwrtahty, nor as man because hi» 
act of self immolation for the sake of creation is far too ' cosmic ’ or * div me ’ 
for an ordmarj human being but by calling him simply a martya The 
two conceptions of ‘co<mic or ‘divine' on the one hand and ‘human 
on the other are thus tactfully represented there In the Purusasukta the 
dffenng m the primeval sacrifice of gods was the agraleh jatah puru^ah (X 
90 7) whose fantastic description such a^> sahasiarina saha$Tak^ah etc 
(X 90 1) however indicates his character to have been quite different from 
that of ordinary puiu^as This puru^a is agam anirtaliosyo tSana and com 
prebends everythmg Thus here too an attempt is made to preserve the above 
mentioned conceptions of cosmic, divine nature and human form which are 
common in all myths about the pnmeval sacrifice The basic motif m the 
case of Yama and Puni$a is thus the same namely, the immolation of a god 
man for the sake of creation 

There is another significant conception which is often associated with 
the motif of the immolation of the primeval being Just as the primev’al 
being is regarded to possess the nature of ‘ man ’, so too it is regarded to 
possess the nature of a male-female or of a hennaphrodite Tuisto and Ymir 
of the ancient Nordic people Agdistis of the Phonecean® Phanes or Mise of 
the Orphiks 2rvan of the Zervanttes among others, are all forms of an andro 


11 Bousset believes (Haiipttnoblenie det Giwjit) that such co'mogontc mctif 
maj have ansen out of aOme primitive fertility cult. 

12 A reference maj be made in this connection to another passage in RV 
(X 81 5ff) where the creator ViSvakannan is asked to ofTer himself m the 
pnmeval sacnfice. 

13 It IS difficult to accept W Norman Browns suggestion {JAOS 51) that 
Puru«a m the Punisasukta is a blend of elements drawn from Agni Sur>a and 
Visnu fused in a rather shadow'y waj in a new unity with speaal reference to the 
sun Nor i3 it necessary to a«sume as Karmarkar does {JBBRAS 18), that the 
idea of the Pumsa sacrifice is an attempt on the part of the Aryans to compmmi'e 
vnih the Proto-Dravadians of Mohenjo-Daro 
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gynous primeval being The character of tlie Purusa as a sexually unseparated 
being IS made evident by the opening verses of the Purugasukta and by the 
fact that the Purusa creates out of himself a female form viraj In the case 
of Yama on the other hand his androgynous character is not directly men 
tioned But it can certainly be assumed on the strength of the evidence of 
the analogies of other primitive mythologies and of the evidence derived from 
the linguistic consideration of the name Yama As Professor Guntert has 
clearly pointed out {Dtr amche Weltkontg und Hetland) the viord Yama 
can be Imguistically connected with two «eries of words — on the one hand 
with Av yema Lett jutms Mir emutn all meaning twins and on the other 
with Lat gcnimiis gemellus and Gk dtdumos which mean both twin and 
hermaphrodite A closer examination of words of this type indicates that 
the two conceptions of twin and 'bisexual being are usually represented 
by similar words Professor Guntert s thorough investigation of the name 
Ymir and the Icelandic mythology associated with that name is very enlighten 
ing in this respect Ymir of the Edda and Yama of the Veda are mythologi 
cally as also linguistically (morpholc^ically and phonetically) related to 
each other They are the two Indogermanic representations of the basic motif 
of a hermaphrodite primeval being offering itself for immolation in sacrifice 
for the sake of the creation of the universe and human race The Puru«a 
of the Pum?asukta is only a priestly modification of the original mythical 
conception of Yama It may be pointed out that the same cosmogonic motif of 
an androgynous Uruesen is also represented in the Brhad Up I 4 where 
I'e read Atma la tdamagra astt purusavtdhah sa ha etavan asa yatha 

iUipumamsau sampansvaktau Of a similar purport are further the passages 
in the Kalh (XIII 7) where Prajapati is said to have assumed a bisexual 
form because he did not have any other person for painng and m the Att 

(Hi 33) according to which Prajapati appears in the form of an antelope 
united with his sister ** 

This IS the first stage in the evolution of the Yama mythology to be 
noticed m RV^ The primitive conception of a hermaphrodite primeval being 
2 s the creator of the univer«e and the progenitor of the human race, which 
^ IS suggested by the name Yama which basically means 

® isexual being and by the fact that the counterparts of Yama m other 
pnmitive cosmogonic mythologies possess a similar character It must how 
^ said that as it has happened in several other cases m the Veda the 


v-rtv, ^ thinks that probably T\cggi mentioned in Volu«pa 63 also means 

15 ® hermaphrodite 

reiteratiws v, connection to Doias of the Phrygian mytholog> and 

mytholoEs ,t ** strength of the esidence of comparalise 

contact prchistonc Umes there must ha\e existed a dose 

16 Thp the Thrako-Scythian and the Ai^an toTies of the east 

wjth of Manu and Ida is significant in this context. 
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originally \ery expressive name of Yama lost its basic significance and it soon 
degenerated into a colourless appellation The other current of thought 
w hich characterises this stage namely the immolation of the god man for the 
eake of creation is happily preserved m a clear reference to Yamas self immo 
lation in X 13 4 The connection of Yama with sacrifice is thus of a very 
special nature He is the first sacrificcr the first to stretch the web of sacn 
ficc (VII 331 9 10), which was further extended by the Vasi?thas. He wa« 
also the first to serve as the sacrificial ofTering All this would alone rationale 
explain why in certain stray passages which are otherwise obscure Yama is 
so highly elevated with reference to yajm (AV XVIII 2 32) Tlic metres 
s>mbolising the magical power of sacrifice are said to be deposited in Yama 
(X 14 16) Moreover Yama is also seen to have been exalted almost to the 
position of an All god because he was the universe itself Yama s close rela 
tion with Agni (X 51 1 3 64 3 , 92 11) may also be explained on the 
basis of this motif of Yama s pnmeval sacrifice 

This pnmitive motif of the immolation of an androgynous primeval being 
for the sake of the creation of the universe is in some cases found in a slightly 
modified form The original m>th came to be regarded as too raw and un 
refined particularly with reference to the procreation of the human race The 
hermaphrodite Urwesen therefore was represented to have separated itself into 
a male and a female who came to be duly recognised as the first parents of 
mankind As these two were the offspring of the same being they were sup 
posed to be related to each other as brother and sister They were also regard 
ed as twins This is exactly what seems to have happened in the evolution 
of the Yama mythology Yama the hermaphrodite umesen gave place to a 
pair of twms who were regarded as the parents of mankind * As the result 
of the peculiar linguistic phenomenon which we have already noticed the same 
word Yama possessed the two senses of a bisexual being and a twin Even 
in this second stage therefore the name Yama was preserved to denote the 
male twin though the character and function of this Yama were materially 
different from those of the Yama of the first stage in the development of the 
Yama mythology Yama and his twin sister Yami whose name is formed 
m obvious imitation of that of Yama became the progenitors of the human 
nee Yama s original function as the creator of the universe was thu” con 
siderably restricted This aspect of the Yama mythology in the course of its 
evolution is preserved m a whole hymn in RV (X 10) It is however re- 
presented there m quite a different light The conception of an incestuous 
intercourse between the twin brother and sister Yama and YamT giving nse 


17 According to the Icelandic myth 'imir slept and from under his arm sprang 
up a maiden and a child 

18 Yima and Yimak. arc the Iranian pnme\-a! pa r So are ManulaL and 
Ma$>anik 
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to the human race became positively offensive to the conventional moral sense 
of Vedic poets and priests The real motif of that episode was therefore 
altogether changed and was pre^^ented in quite a different perspective "Varna 
IS shown there as protesting strongb against the amorous advances of his 
twm-sister, Yarm He draws Yanus attention to the law of f/c (X 10 2 6, 
8), which does not warrant an incest between brother and sister An attempt 
IS made by the Vedic poet to suggest that Yama and \aml were not the first 
parents of the human race for, they themselves are represented to have parents 
namely the Gandharva and the Water Nymph (X 10 4) The poet further 
suggests that Yama and Yami were not the first human beings by making 
Yama direct Yanu to a person other than himself (X 10 8 10 12 14) as 
if <!uch a person actually existed But in spite of all his efforts the Vedic poet 
could not entirely obliterate from that hymn certain details which clearly 
betray the true nature of that myth Yami is represented in that hymn as 
being keen — quite naturally, too— on the procreation and the furtherance of 
the race. The procreative mstinct of the female is quite unmistakable there 
Moreover a very clear mention is made in that hymn (X 10 3) of the fact 
tliat Yama was the only male in existence at that time Does this not xndi 
cate that Yama was the first human being to exist > The colourless and very 
impersonal character of the so-called paroits of Y ama and Yarn: at once betrays 
that their inclusion by the poet in the hymn was obviously an afterthought. 
The Vedic poet has tried to make the ancient myth of Yama and Yam? a 
vehicle for a sermon on rta moral law —but undoubtedly without success 
For as it is the hymn appears to end abruptly The poet does not make it 
clear whether the incest actually took place or not, obviously because the 
answer to that question would have nullified the poet s purpose. There seems 
to be therefore no reason to doubt that the hymn contains in spite of its ten 
dentious perversion by the poet which only reflects the morality of his age 
unmistakable traces of a distinct form of the Yama mythology, according to 
which \ama and Yami the twin brother and sister were considered to be 
responsible for the procreation of the human race through an incestuous 
union 

The motif of the androgynous Vruesen separaUng itself is clearly pre 
'crved m the Puru'asukta The Uncesen (Pumsa) created out of it«^f a 
female form tira;** who m her turn produced the Purusa who may be 
r^arded as the symbol of further procreation The primeval Purusa is thu* 
at once made responsible for the creation of the macrocosm as well as micro- 
cosm— of cour^ in different ways. It will be '‘eca that the selfimmolation of 
the bisexual Yama repre«OTting the firH stage in the evolution of the Yama 
mythology, as al'O the myth of the twins Yama and Yarnl procreating the 
human race, which represents the «econd stage are both preserved in a modi 

19 Adam is swd to have produced Eve out of hi» own rib 
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fied form, m tlie Purusasukta Tliough Yama’s ongma! character as a hcrma 
phrodite god man and as the first twin parent is relegated to stray and obscure 
references,’® it has been so to say, resurrected in the form of the Puni 5 a of 
the Purusasukta The original Yama myth and the Puru§a myth are thus 
organically connected with each other 

It cannot however be denied that there was among conventional Vcdic 
pnests and poets a strong prejudice against this myth of an incestuous union 
between the twins As the result of this prejudice of the Vedic hierarchv 
'lami disappeared from the Yama mythology as silently as she was intro 
duced in it No further reference to Yanu is available in RV *• Consequently 
out of the pair of twins Yama alone remained as the first bom progenitor of 
mankind Associated with this progenitorship of the human race we find in 
Veda also faint traces of Yama’s sovereignly on earth ** Himself a ‘mortal 
Yama is regarded as the leader of the human race, its king ruling m an earthly 
paradise This aspect is specially emphasised in the case of Yama’<s Iranian 
counterpart Yima (Jamshed). who according to Vd II 4 19, was the kingly 
ruler m whose reign tlie golden age of the world prevailed ** It was from 
Ahura Mazdah himself that Yima received the command to further and 
increase the world The plenitude of life and increase on earth form the 
dominating features of Yima's rule No special reference is made to this 
aspect of the Yama mythology in the Veda There are all the same some 
indications which unmistakably point to it The possession by Yarra of the 
padbisa (X 97 16) which corresponds with the posa of Varuna and which 
may be regarded as the symbol of sovereignty seems to be one of the remnants 
of Yama’s kingship Yamas particular association with Varupa (X 14 7), 
who m course of time came to be regarded as the typical sovereign m the 
Vedic mythology can be adequately explained only on the basis of the for 
mers own sovereignty The oinception of sovereignty over mankind is a 
natural extension of the conception of progenitorship of mankind Th's 
assumption is confirmed by analogous phenomaia in other primitive mytho- 
logies Cunously enough as A. V Williams Jackson points out (/A05 17) 
a passage m the Mahabharala (III 142 35ff) revives this characteristic 
feature of Yama s personality, which is only faintly suggested in the Veda 
The description of the sabha of Yama m the MahabHarata (II 8 2 4) further 
reminds us of the vara of Avestan Yima 


20 It is significant that such references are to be found mostly m maodal^* 
1 and 10 and not in the hierarchical family books 

21 The whole conception of \aim is as a matter of fact of a schematic nature 
22. As seen elsewhere according to Oloenberc it is this charactenstic of 

Santas personality that is onginal in the Veda 

23 Attention may be drawn also to H Collitz's article ' Konig Yima uno 
Saturn” {Fairy Comm \ ot 1‘133) 
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Another myth about tlie progenitor of the Imman race was, about this 
time, being developed in the Vedic thought — the myth of Manu the first man 
Manu IS mentioned in the Veda as the father of the human race (I 80 16) 
and as the first sacrificer (VIII 43 13 , X 63 7) The legend of Manus 
deliverance from the flood by the fish (SPB I 8 1 1 ) 2 » clearly indicates his 
function as the progenitor and leader of mankind He is the son of Vivasvat, 
and Manu Vaivasvata was commonly regarded as the symbol of the ‘ first man ’ 
the ‘first sacrificer’ and the ‘first ruler’ Manu was thus more or less a 
‘double’ of Yama There was therefore, naturally enough, considerable 
mutual interaction between the Manu myth and the Yama myth To begin 
with, the Manu myth completely overshadowed the stage m the development 
of the Yama mythology, which has just been referred to Yama’s character 
as the progenitor and the first sovereign of the human race was almost rele 
gated to oblivion and can now only be inferred front stray references to it 
m the Veda The strong prejudice of the Vedic hierarchy against the Yama 
YamI myth had already prepared the ground for this The legends of Manu 
were such as could easily agree with the conventional attitude of the Vedic 
priests The motif of incest in the Yama mythology seems to have been parti 
cularly responsible for the withdrawal of Yama from the Vedic cosmogonic 
mythology and the pnestly emphasis on Yamas double Manu as the first 
man Yama’s rQle of the first sacrificer, which was associated with the myth 
of the primeval sacrifice of the hermaphrodite god man, soon became repulsive 
to the Vedic pnests and poets and passed on to Manu Secondly the paral 
telism between the Yama myth and the Purusa myth helped to bring the Yama 
myth and the Manu myth close tt^ether This was due to a peculiar 
linguistic fact The word Manu is employed to denote specifically the pro 
gemtor of the human race as well as man in general That word and the 
word Purusa, which also signifies man. were thus more or less synonymous 
Yama and Purusa on the other hand were almost identical in personality and 
character The natural next step from these two equations — the linguistic 
equation Puru?a = Manu and the mythological equation Puru§a = Yama— 
w-as to closely associate Yama and Manu We have already pointed out 
the similarity between the myths of Yama and Puru?a There is thus con 
siderable mtermurture of mythical motifs and names in the whole Yama 
Punisa Manu mytholog> It may be assumed that the original nature and 
functions of Yama, which were tendentiously put into the background as the 
result of Vedic conventionalism, did persist albeit in a modified form, through 
Purusa and Manu 

Before Yama was completely superseded by Manu in the progenitorship 

24 Manu asaurnes a role sinular to that ol Adam as well as Ncoh In the 
ina myiholog) there is a confused combinauon of the Manu legend and the Yama- 
egend. Ylmas tara is secuntj against flood a? also simplj surrounds the good. 
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of the human race the two mjths existed side by side and the necessit> was 
felt to adjust them somehow or other The efforts in this direction which 
are quite obvious in the Vcdic mythology themselves form an evidence in 
support of Yama s role as the progenitor of mankind In the Vedic mylho 
logy Yama and Manu came to be regarded as brothers — both sons of Vivasvat 
That IS how Vivasv'at was introduced — artificially and superficially in the 
Yama mythology as the father of Yama Viv'asvat wc are told m RV (\ 
17 1 fl) married Saranyu the daughter of Tvast They were the parents 
of '\ama The gods later concealed the immortal bride Saranyu from th** 
mortals and making another of like appearance Savarna they gave her to 
Vivasvat Vivasvat and Savama gave birth to Manu * An attempt is thus 
made to point out that Yama and Manu were not identical Yama was o 
divine birth while Manu was not It need hardly be added that all this is 
obviously an afterthought 

In spite of all this the Yama mythology was not completely effaced from 
Vedic literature Quite an unexpected feature of Yamas original character 
came to be prominently emphasised and was interpreted m an altogether di er 
ent light Yama as we have seen offered himself for immolation in the prune 
val sacrifice; for the sake of gods and progeny Out of the three conceptions 
included in this cosmogonic myth namely that of the hermaphrodite 
god man that of the creation of the utuverse and the human race an a 
of the self immolation it was the last that now came to be stressed 
immolated himself at the beginning of existence that is to say in other ® 
Yama was the first being to die The adjustment between the Manu rn 
and the Yama myth was thus considerably simplified Manu was the rs 
bom Yama was the first to die The further evolution of the 
mythology is clearly traceable from Vedic references Yama dies first ^ 
attains to heaven before every one else Leaving the kingdom of ea y 
paradise he assumes the •sovereignty of the heavenly paradise ^ 

forerunner of aU the departed souls and becomes their guide and pathfinder 
There he rules over the blessed ones as the benevolent father of fathers 
and is worshipped with the piUs as the first witness of an immortalitjMo 
be enjoyed by the fathers similar to the immortality enjoyed bj the god» 
themselves. One point should be clearly home in mind in this connection 
and it is that though Yama is closely assoaated with the spirits of the dead 
he never assumes the horr fic role of the demon of death * It is this 
in the evolution of the Yama mythology that is pnmanly represented in RV 
A significant feature of the pnmitive cult about the dead and their ruler 


25 Ths legend is narrated n detal in the N lukla (XII 10 ff) and in the 
Bfl addciata, 

26 Rudra is, properlj speaL ng the demon of death jn the Veda, 
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namely, the conception of the two dogs guarding the region of the dead, is 
now transplanted upon the Yama mythology 

It was at this stage that the Rudra mythology seems to have significantly 
reacted on the Yama mythology Consequently Yama's a^'^ociation with 
■* death ’ as such began to figure rather prominently Death is said to be 
Yama’s path (I 38 5) Yama is mentioned side by side with Mrtyu and 
Antaka and is even identified with Mrtyu (I 165 4 , MS II 5 6 , AV. VI 
28 31 , 93 1 ) The benevolent ruler of the blessed souls, the helpful 
father of ‘ fathers ’, who had originally nothing to do with ‘ death ’ as such 
and who«e proper function, even as represented in a later stage commenced 
after ‘death* now came to be identified with death The dogs of death, the 
inauspicious messengers, uliika and kapota, the padbisa, which was now re 
garded as the instrument of punishment, — all these traits helped to make 
Yama an object of terror The concepbon of Yama’s role as the fearful and 
‘lestraining’ god of death must have been facilitated also by the popular 
denvation of the word Yama from the root yam (=to restrain), which 
though normally possible, is not acceptable in this case on account of the 
difficulbes of Vedic accentuation which it would create But it is this aspect 
of Yama’s personality, which has been preserved prominently m the later 
Hindu mythology 


T''* indicated ri=iewhere «*viou<i!) the outcomp nf a 
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DID PUSYAMITRA SUNGA PERSECUTE THE BUDDHISTS ? 


By 

Mr N N GHOSH, MA 

Lecturer in Ancient Indian Historj, Allahabad Uni\ersity 

I raise this question in order to find an ansv^er to it The qu^on 
arises because of the opinions of some eminent scliolars Dr H C a> 
chaudhun for example, who holds or seems to hold the \ lew tliat Pusyan^* ^ 
Sunga was not a persecutor of Buddhism Dr Ra> chaudhun in . 

mg the opinion of the late Haraprasad ^sln about the alienation o 
Brahmanas by Anoka’s edicts against the Brahmanical faith and the 
Brahmanic revolution under Pusyamitra Sunga says "But the 
remains at Bharhut erected ‘ during the supremacy of the 6ungas * do not 
out the theory wluch represent Pu>>aroitra and his descendants as the 
of militant Brahmanism ‘ In another place, he says “ late Buddhist wn e 
are alleged to represent Pu?>amitra as a cruel persecutor of the^ 

SSkyamuni But the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut erected 
sovereignty of the Sungas ’ do not bear out the theory that the _ 

leaders of a mibtant Brahmaijism Though staunch adherents of o ^ 
Hinduism the Sungas do not appear to have been so intolerant ^ g 
writers represent them to be.’* Following Dr Raychaudhuri vt .Tied 
Tripathi under a «ubhead ' Pusyamitra’s Persecutions ’ m his newly pu > 
book History of Ancient India * refers to the evidence of the 
and T5ranatha regardmg Pusyamitra s persecution of the Bud ® 
evidently rejects them for he remarks ‘ Pu?yamitra was no dou ^ ® ^ 
champion of Brahmanism but the Buddhist stupas and railings a 
‘ dunng the sovereignty of the fiungas’ would hardly corroborate ® 
evidence regarding his ebullitions of sectanan rancour ”* Hai^g tatement 
himself as to the cogency of his own views he qualified the a ve s 
by the concluding lines m the same paragraph thus ‘of course t is 
Sion will have to be modified if the above expression is not ta w 
to the time of Pusyamitra It is unfortunate that Dr Tnpathi ^ou 
left himself in doubt and not pursued further to clear this impo . |gj,t 
m his work the latest product of a text book for higher studies m 

Indian History ti-maho- 

With many of Dr Raychaudhuns objections against the late Ma 


1 P H A 1, 3rd Ed p 248 2. P 268 

3 H A I. p 187 4 fbtd 5 IM 
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padhyaya Pandit Harprasada i^stn s interpretation of some of the evidences 
in his article,® I whole heartedly agree For instance the late I^dit’s 
attempt to prove Asoka’s pcreecution of the Brahamanas by interpreting a 
passage in the minor rock edict has been rightly objected to by Dr Raychau 
dhun, taking the word ‘ amisa ’ to mean * amrisa ' m Sanskrit, as Senart had 
done, the Pandit sastn concluded that by another edict A^ka boasted that 
those regarded as gods on earth have been reduced by him into fal&e gods 
If It means anything it means that the Brahmanas who were regarded a« 
Bhudevas or gods on earth had been sown by him ” The word amtsd in the 
edict means amtsra, unmixed and therefore, the rendering of the passage 

“The gods who during that time (le before) had been unmmgled i\ith 
men in India have now been (by me) associated (with men) There is 
thus no question, as Dr Raychaudhuri has pointed out, of * showing up any 
body’ As a matter of fact A4oka never deliberately persecuted any section 
of his subjects On the other hand a number of his edicts enjoined an equal 
respect, liberalit> and soliatude being shown to Brahmaijas and Sramaijas* 
So far I agree with Dr Raychaudhun and disagree with the late Pandit 
^sin But what I beg to differ from the learned Doctor is on his attempt 
at minmusing the great event of the Brahmanic revolution and the part 
tliat Pu§yamitra played as its leader, both before and after his accession to 
Ibe throne on the ground that the Buddhi<t monuments at Bharhut tscre 
erected ‘ m the time of Sunga Kings ’ His views regarding this point are as 
clear as daylight as can be seen from the quotations 1 ha\e given at the 
lisginmng of this paper Of course, I hold with the eminent scholar the 
ODinton that the causes of the downfall of the Maurya empire are manj 
and that the militant Brahmanic reaction is not the only one, as the late 
I’^ijdit &stn has sought to convey But that the discontent of the Brah 
manas provided a fertile ground for the ambition of the last Maurya King 
B’thadratha's senapatt to bear fruit admits of no doubt What is then the 
cause of this discontent of the Bt5hinanas ^ Although ASoka did not cons- 
ciously persecute the Brahmanas, some of his edicts which he issued with 

object of reformmg the habits of his objects alienated the Br3hniaiia«, 
fo* they affected their interests and accxirdmg to their bght the rdigion to 
^hich they brfonged In spite of the fact that Aloka paid equal \eneTation 
to Sramanas and Brahmanas, his icformmg real could not but hurt the 
interests and feelings of those people whose customs he sought to reform bj 
and like all reformers, wdl mtentioned and actuated by true love for 
their people. had his share of hatred and resentment from the Brah 

5 Causes of the dismemberment of the Mauiyan Empire in J A S B 1910 

* Ct Mask] Rock Inscription. 

Cf K E in’ IV, V. VIII, IX, X XII 
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naijas B> t!ie RE I Asoka stopped animal saaifices and Samaja the 
old rclipous and soaal customs of the Brahnvujas. By RE V he appoint 
ed a special class of ofiicers called Dhamma ^fahamatTas to look after the 
DJiamma of his people, which was an encroachment on the special jurisdic 
tun of the Brahmaijas and even set them to look after the dharma of 
the Brahmanas themselves® In PE IV Aloka enjoins on the equality m 
judicial proceedings and punishments This has been rightly pointed out by 
Pandit &stn to be an encroachment on a time honoured privileges of the 
Brahmaijas Dr Raychaudhuri does not accept the interpretation put upon 
It and says that ‘ the order regarding the Vyavahara Samata and Dand? 
Samata is to be understood m connection with the general polio of decenlra 
bsalton (italics mine) which the emperor introduced’® Why should this 
interpretation be put to the words of A4oka instead of the most natural inter 
pretation which they yield namely that the emperor wanted his Rajukas to 
administer justice to his people with equality and impartiality Let us quote 
the relevant portion of the edict with the rontext as Dr Raychaudhuri wanted 
^ aitfRn q ^ aferrS^ 

In order that they may perfonn their duties fearlessly, calmly unper 
turbed and m peace of mind I have put the Rajukas in sole control of reward 
and punishment But it is my desire that there should be equably m judicial 
proceedings and equality in punishment ” The natural interpretation of the 
passage according to the syntax as well as in view of the background of 
Asokas administrative policy especially m the matter of justice should be 
that A§oka having given his Rajukhas suffiaent power in the matter of judi 
tial administrapon encouraged them to act fearlessly — especially because they 
would have to encounter the opposition of the pnvileged classes while admmis 
trating law equally to all ASoka s admiiustrative policy was never character 
ised by decentrabsation On the other hand the process of centralisation begun 
m the tune of his grand father under his able chancdlor Kautdya ^ ® 
Richelieu of India was completed m his time The viceroys of the distan 
provinces and the governors of the home provinces were appointed by him 
from the centre with definite instructions which were renewed from tune to 
time by new edicts Even the subordinate officials like the Pradestps 
Rajukas and Ayuktas even though working under the viceroys and go^'emors 
received instructions from the emperor directly He insisted on his ofncia 
both central and provincial that if they desired to please him they tnus 
follow his instructions to the letter so that they might discharge their duties 
to him and he to his eubjects'” and to see that there is no mi«carnage of jus 
ti'X in the country In the Kalinga Rock Edict I Aioka dearly enunciates 

9 a P E vn 10 P ff A r 3rd Ed , P 24* 

11 P r IV 12 Kah tsa Edict 11 
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judicial policy. ICalinga was a province placed under a viceroy with head- 
quarters at TosalL Even then Asoka addressed the judicial officers of Tosali 
^ qfiqRT ) directly with the definite addition to the 

instructions to the Maham5tras, Asoka proposed to depute every five years 
a Mahamatra of higher grade to inspect the administration of justice by 
these ordinary judicial officers. He further ordered that his viceroys at 
Ujjain and Taxila would do the same.*’ There is thus no questioned ‘ de- 
centralisation ’ regarding the application of law and punishment {vyavc~ 
fiUTo-samata and dat,i(Ia-samota) . On the other hand, as the above evidences 
point, it was one of complete centralisation. 

It is an undisputed fact that the Brahmanas enjoyed many privileges in 
law in the times previous to Anoka’s rdgn. The Brahmaijic and Dharma- 
sutra literatures provide evidence for this fact. It is also a fact that A^ka 
who was inspired with the Buddhist ideals of democracy and equality could 
Dot tolerate those privileges and customs which militated against the ideals 
of the Buddhist law of life. Dr. Raychaudhuri seems to doubt that Brah- 
manas enjoyed certain immunities in criminal punishments and has quoted 
certain illustrations from the Brahmapic literature, one from Kautilya’s 
ArthaSstra and one from the MahabhSrata in favour of his opinion. But 
those illustrations prove the exceptions to the general rule. The evidences in 
favour of the privileged position of the Brahmapas in society and law found 
in the Btahmaijic and Dharmasutra literatures are overwhelming. Even dur* 
mg Vedic period Brahmanas had come to be highly eulogised as if they were 
gods. (Tai Br. III. 7. 3. ) The Brahmana is Agni-VaUvanara. The Vi$nu 
Dh. S. (19. 20. 22) says that the gods are invisible deities, but Brahmapas 
are visible deities ; the worlds are supported by Brahmanas ; the gods stay in 
heaven by the favour of the Brahmanas. The Tai Br. says that the Brahmaija 
is indeed the supervisor over the people. The AiL Br. (37. 5) says that 
vihere the K?atriyas are under the control of the Brahmanas, that Kingdom 
becomes prosperous, that Kingdom is fall of heroes ; 

According to Gautama (XI. I) the King is the ruler of all, except Brahmanas ; 

(TPif 

Both the early Dharma-Sutrakaras. Gautama and Baudhayana, were against 
any kind of corporal punishment being given to the Brahmaijas. Baudh. Dh. 
S. (I. 10. 18-19) prescribes only branding and banishment to a Brahmapa 
even for murder of a Brahmapa Gant. (12. 93) says that 

no corporal punishment should be given to Brahmanas 51 ^ 
qiiaqq^). Instances of many other pii\ileges in law in the matter of punish- 
ments, taxes etc. may bo cited from the Brahmapic and Dharmasutra litera- 


ls. P. E. IV. 
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tures, ^Vlth these ONenvhelming tvidcnccs how can one say that there was 
equality m law and that the Brahmaijas did not enjoy certain privileges which 
went against the pnnaple of vyavatura samata and daijda samata eat^ting 
m the time of ASoka ’ That being the case, the edict on \'ya\'ahara samala 
and danda samata by Aioka certainly offended the Bnhmanas who had been 
enjoying the privileges m law Therefore, it is difTicull to accept Dr Ra> 
chaudhun s view that the *«mata which lie (A^ka) enforced did not neces- 
sarily mfnnge on the alleged immunity of the Brahmaijas from capital punish 
ment and that it 'hould bo understood in connection with the general policj 
of decentralisation 

I shall now deal with the first event of the Brahmaijic revolt which is 
intimately coimected with the fact of Pu§>amitra s oppression of the Buddhists 
I have already said that A^ka was not an oppressor of other fa ths. He was 
a tolerant Bhuddhist ruler showing equal respect to all faiths and enjoining 
on his subjects to do the same.** 

But that he was a sincere reformist wishing well of his subjects whom he 
regarded and openly said so as his own children is clear from many of Jus 
edicts It is m his zeal to guide his subjects m the right path that he un 
consciously and without any intention mortally offended the Brahmanas I 
have already referred to some of his edicts in this connection Let me elua 
date them in more detail RE I proclaimed Aioka s principle of akiHts^sni 
stopped not only killing of animals for the royal kitchen but also prohibited 
animals being offered as sacrifice and discouraged samSjas of the kind 
observed before, in both of which the Brahmanas played an important part 
The appointment of the Dharmraaimhamatras CRE V) depnved the Brah 
majias of their long enjoyed right of guiding the religion of the people. The 
smnti literature as I have shown above, placed the Brahmaijas m the pi»' 
ton of the Gurus RE IX shows Asoka as a reformer par excelleM^ 
it Asoka condemned many semi religious ceremonies which were and still are 
observed in the homes of the people of the Brahmaijic faith The essence 
the edict is that religion does not depend on ntual« but on practical 
in life on cultivation of proper relations in the home on character But ^ 
regreted that society m his time was given to too much petty ( gT ) 
worthless (nl^) ceremonies The substance of religion is hidden under m 
forms The women folk are speaally guilty m this respect 

perform various other ceremonies on all possible occasions in life 
rmshaps (aR^, the time of sons and daughters mamage, 
ot binhs ( ) and journey (srarefj?) Rites should undoubted j 
performed but ntes and ceremonies of this kmd bear little fruit ( 

It IS the moral life that counts. Then be recounts the conditions of real go^ 
moral life as distinguished from mere meaningless ceremon es m the nanw 


14 Cf RE XII 
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religion These reforms dictated by an honest and sincere desire for the nel 
being of his subjects and not imbued with a fanatical spirit or hutting any 
bodys feelings did in effect anduetebound to offend the Brahmanas and the 
people of the Brahmanic faith who honestly found m these reforms a blow 
to their chenshed faith and religious rites Further the subsbtubon of 
caU to wars ( ) for the policy of propagaUon of the Dhatma ( tnpjmt ) 

m RE IV in other words the abandonment of militarism for pacifism as 
the policy of state a policy that was pursued consistently by Asoka s successors 
encouraged not only the border provinces to assert their independence but 
encouraged foreigners w ith their outlandish practices particularly the Bactrian 
Greeks to invade India The political independence of India and with it her 
time-honoured culture were threatened with danger This was the signal for 
the revolution for which the matenal was prepared b> the mtemal and exter 
ral policy of the Maury a nllers— from Asoka doivnwards The discontent 
ment of the Brahmanas who were the leaders of the society found a fitting 
weapon m the SenapaU Pusyamitra Sunga himself a Brahmana This revolu 
tion the coup d etal which ended the Mauryan mle was a Biahmaoic reaction 
pa’ excellence whore object was to restore the Brahmana supremacy and 
Brahmanic faith m society which was being threatened from within and 
without Its immediate effect was the assumpUon of the power of 'he state 
by Pusyamitra Sunga the Brahmana and the principal instrument of the 
reaction Pusyamitra had to jusufy his position as head of the Brahmanic 
Teacbon by persecuting the Buddhists and destroying Buddhist “onestenM 
on the one hand and restonng the sacrificial ceremonies of the Brahman 
faith on the other tor which his principal helpers were Patanjah and also 
perhaps Manu the author of the Mmmsmnti who was also his rontem 
porarv according to some scholars and for the one we have e es 
01 the Divymadana and Tarinatha for the other ‘ ^ 

Is-alidasas MalavikagmmitTam and the Ajodhyi inscnp on ^ 
necessary evidence A passage in the Divya\adhana states 

"tpift apitg gn ^tOTW Taranatha the 

of a sramana will get a reward of hundred dinars from v, m 

Tibetan histonan also testifies to the killing of iramanas and burning of 
Buddhist monasteries by Pusyamitra ^Vhat reason is there to 
testimonies’ Should they be so hghUy dismissed as mere uncorroboratnc 
writings of late authore like the compiler of the Div>-a\-adana and Tara 
natha” is Dr Rajxhaudhuri holds or as ebullitions of ^ectanan rancour 
as Dr Tripaihi points ouP* ’ 

The persecution of the Buddhists b> Pu nmitra as I liad dibcu^^ed 
above was a logical sequence of the Brahmanic reaction and the political 


15 Ep Ind \X, pp 54 58. 

17 P H A I 3nL Ed., p 246 
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coup d'Hal The traditions of the persecution were current \%hcn the Divya 
vadana was compos and e\'cn m the tunc of Tannatha when he wrote his 
history Many ewnts of ancient India Iiavc been thus preserved b> tradi 
tional writings Dr Raychaudhuri who dismisses this particular reference 
in the Divj’avadana gladly accepts the testimony of the same book in con 
nection with another event Regarding the revolt at Ta\ila during A'okas 
rugn due to numstenal oppression Dr Raychaudhuri saj's The divya 
vadana is no doubt a late work but the reality of ministerial oppression which 
It refers is affirmed by ASoka himself m the Kalinga edicts I do not, 
however hold that whatever is written in the div>avadana is to be taken as 
a fact without any sound judgment But should all traditions be dismissed 
a« mere myth if no epigraphic evidence be found to clieck them ’ Inscription 
IS no doubt the most satisfactory check of traditional accounts. But should 
a traditional account be dismissed even though there is a reasonal historical 
background to accept them as true’ And what is the most positive ground 
which the previous writers have stood on to reject the tradition of Pu?yamitra s 
persecution of the Buddhists’ Both the writers referred to above reject 
it on the ground that * the Buddhist tnonuments were erected during the 
supremacy of the Sungas (italics are mine) The inscription on the left 
pillar of the eastern gate way at Barhut bears an inscription which contains 
the above mscnplion The inscription is as follows 

Suganam raje rane Gagiputasa visadevasa potoja Gagiputasa 
Agarajusa putena VSciptena Dhanabhutma karitam toranam 
silakammamto ca upamaija (no) 

During the reign of the sungas the gate way has been caused to be 
made together with the stone camng b> Vatsiputra Dhanabhuti son of GoU 
putra Ajaraju and grandson of king Gargiputra Visvadeva 

Now (gipT does not necessanly include the reign of Pu^yainitra Sunga 
It means du'-ing the reign of the iSungas It does not preclude the idea 
that Pusyamitra Sunga is not included in the term and the gate-way was 
constructed during the leign of his successors who were more tolerant to 
Buddhism than the founder of the dynasty and leader of the Brahmanic 
reaction The Buddhist church was certainly an ally of the Mauryas the 
Brahma^iic reaction which destrojed Maurya rule necessarily launched a 
crusade against the Buddhist church as a precedent condition of the revii'a 
of Brahmanism That Pusyamitra greatly patronised this revival we have 
ample evidence both literary and epigraphic We find in the contemporaiy 
account of Patanjali s Mahabhasj’a ® in the reference in Kalidasa s Ma a 


19 P // A 7 p 299 J 

20 The passage in the Mahabha^ya vrfuch pro\-es the contemporane t> 
Patanjali with Pu^yamtra is iha Pusianutrati yajamah 
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Aikagmimitram that the horse-sacnfice, which was in abejance m tht 
Manryan penod, was revived by him The Ajodyha mscnption^ definitely 
refers to the two horse sacrifices performed by Pusyamitra t&ctd' 

Sfiiq%- q gi B n ra i' The KosalMhipa was perhaps Pusyamitras 
viceroy and his snrth in or brother, for the mscripbon descnbes him as 
I e. the sixth of Pu?yamitra 

This feverish activity towards the revival of Brahmanism ill fits wiU a 
tolerant policy towards Buddhism which he has been credited y e wri et 
He could ill afford to do so, even if he liked, and keep his reactionary a les 
attached to his rule But passion must have quieted down, and poUticaJ 
condiUons settled during the time of Pu$yamitra’s successors who felt Ic^ 
obliged to yield to the reactionary elements in the state and consequently 
pursued a less militant and more tolerant policy towards the Buddhists to 
allow them to decorate the Buddhist stupas in Barhut That the gate ways 
were erected long after the time of Pu>yamitra is also the opinion of eminent 
archaologists The late Mr N G Mazumdar. for example, writes 
Sungas referred to m this mscnption formed a dynasty whic 
by the general (senapaU) Pusyamitia succeeding the Mauryas about 180 b c 
T he gateways however, appear to have been set up about a ' 

toiiords the close of the stinga period " (italics are mme) n ano 
he (Says " The gateways appear to have been added to the s pa a 
a century after the construction of the onginal Railing, w ic may 
about 125 B.C.’ In the face of these evidences how can we say mat 
expression sMg<mom raje includes the reign of Pusyamitra ^unga a so, an 
use ,t as an argument to reject dear l.terar> CMdences Uiat Pu^-amitra burga 
persecuted the Buddhists ’ 


21 Ep Ind XX pp St-58 , ,, 
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23 Ibid 



DVARAKA 

By 

Dr. A D PUS.\LKER, MA, LL.B, PiiD. 

Dvaraka, also kno\vn as DvankS, Dx'aravall or Ku^sthall. is one of the 
seven sacred places reputed to confer final emancipation * It is also one of 
the four dhamans m India, situated to the Vicst, presided oser by SrikRija. 
the Lord of Dvaraka (DvarakadhR'i), the other three being respecliv'ely 
Kedaranatha, Jagannatha and Rame&vara situated to the North, East and 
South The AfahdmdyurJ also refers to Vifiju (Srilq^a) as the pnncipal deity 
of Dvaraka * The name Dvaralci docs not occur in early Vedic literature, 
but IS found in the AfahabJtarata and the Buranas The Jatakas and Buddhist 
works also refer to DN-firavatl or Dvaraka in connection ^ith KrshS the 
Andhaka-Vr$ijis.« Dr RHts Davids mentions Dv5raka as the capital of 
Kamboja m the early Buddhist period , it was, however, not a city of 
Kamboja, but a trade-route connected the Kamboja country with DwSraka-* 
Baraks of Arrian has been taken to refer to Dv’drakS » According to the Siva 
PuTona, Dvaraka contains the temple of one of the twelve jyotnhnios of fin's 
knowrn as Nage^ « There is also a monastery of Sri Sankaradirya at Dvaraka 
Modem Dwarka is situated in Okhamandal in Kathiawad to the extreme 
western promontory There is, however, a difference of opinion among 
scholars as to the location of ancient Dvaraf^ and Muladraraka, Gitmap^ 
(modern Junagadh), and sites near Madhupur and Kodmar on the coast Ime 
between Porbunder and Miyani, are vanously identified with the old Dvaraka 
Location of Dvaraka will be considered towrards the end of this paper 

The Afahabharata and the Puranas state that Dvaraka has been erected 


1 i 

2 JauTu U P Hist Soe XV, pp 27, 31 2 

3 Cf B C Law, India as descjfbed in Early Texts of Buddhism end Jam 
istn, pp 102, 239 

4 Cf RAV ChauphURY. Pol Hist Ane lud , 4th Ed p 127 , LAW, oP ’ 

p 85 ,, 

5 Altekar, Aiicifwl Touns and CiMs tn Cujaral and Kalhianad, P 

6 Stitt Puj5r}a IV. 123, cf Dey, Ctogj Diet. 2nd Ed, p 59 

7 Full references are jn'en later on 
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DV^ARAKA 

on the She of Kusasthab .hich .as the caphal of Anarta « anoint namajor 
Gujarat According to the Purmuis the descendants o * Tf rpceiv 

are credited with the foundaUon of what is now kno;vn as Gujarat it rece 
ed its ancient name from Anarta son of Saryati ^hnse 

Raivata Kakudmm followed and the dynasty reigne ^ . 

foundation is variously ascribed to Anarta or Revata ® e , . j 

ever did not last long and Kuaasthah their capital was cap ure 
troyed by Punyajana Rak^aras’** The remnants of the ijnthnvas^i 

ferent countries and afterwards became a tribe among the 

After the destruction of the Haihaya power by king ag^a o , j _ 

feryatas probably became merged with the hill tribes eva a „ 

of Kusasthah has been confuted with a later descm an m so 
accounts which state that Balarama the Yadava elder ro 
was earned to Revati the daughter of Revata * In all pro a 1 1 
was a distant descendant of the founder of Kusasthah 

After Its destruction by Punyajana Raksasas Kusas^b appears to have 
been deserted till the time of Snk-Rna the Yadava hero ^be 
counsellor of the Pandavas who made it his capital e 
Bhojas. Andhakas Vrsnis originally belonged to Mathura ^ , 

of the incessant invasions of the powerful king Jararan ^ 

threatened siege by Kalayavana the Yavana chief the a 
families migrated in a body southwards to Gujarat and ^ ® ‘ ancient 

at Dvaraka Ktsna is said to have founded Dvaraka at the of ^t 
Kusasthab The life of Kmja is well known The Yadavas 

273 12 15 Brahma, da II 6119-23 8654 27 Mbl U 

14 50 67 Brahi a 14 56 Kffri 1967 

i 

a nt r ^ o A Til « Kulasthali is different from the Kusa 

9 Cf references in note 8 abo\e Th s *^“sasi Anc ImJ Htst 

'4hali on the VIndh>-as founded by Kitoa son of Rama — Parctter 

10^ H 63 1 Vfly» 88.1 BraJ ma 757-8 //on I 114 

cl 5 1 

11 II 6952J Bro/rie 13503-4 .«4®9 

&4 512 tfloT, 1 33512 a also PARcntR \ne Jnd Hist Trad pp. 98 26o 

rra I 

12. Cf the conimualion of passages in note 8 abo%e . u . f 

13 1 have dealt at ^me le^ with the histonaty of Kr«ua and his life m 
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ed m a fratricidal strife near Prahhasakgetra after the Bharata war After 
Krjna’s death remnants of the Yadavas abandoned Dv3raka with their 
uomen and children under the leadership of Arjuna. the Rindava. and re- 
treated northwards , but they were attacked by the ^bhlras and hill tribes 
Ar3una was able to save but a few of these people whom he brought to Indra- 
prastha and anointed Vajra the grandson of Kr?na as their king Dvaraka 
IS said to have been submerged under the sea after Krsoa’s ascent to the 
heavens immediately after the Y5da\as left’* 

A different story of the foundation of Dviiraka is given in the Diaiaka 
mahutmya^^ Anarta, son of Saryali being cxpel'ed by his father, on his 
praising Kr§na as being the Lord and master of all went to the sea shore, and 
practised penance Sriki^ija was pleased and founded a new region for Anarta 
by placing on the ocean a piece of land brought from the heavens This region 
was later knovm as Dvaraka There is however, much historical inconsistency 
in this account as it makes Kj^na. who was ages subsequent to Anarta a 
predecessor and contemporary of the latter ’« 

We do not get any particulars about Dvaraka after the time of Krsoa 
after the sea encroached on it Being recently founded by Ki^na and having 
been submerged soon after Kr?oas time. DvarakS naturally was not regard 
ed as a holy place at the time of the T^ndavas and the BhSrata war That 
It was not a sacred place of pilgrimage at the time of the Bharata war, would 
also seem to follow from the fact that the PSndavas are not said to have 
visited the site in their pilgrimage The Papdavas are stated to have gone 
from Surparaka to Prabhasa, (which is on the southern coast of Kathiawad 
far from Dvaraka) where Krsqa and the Yadavas had come to meet thesn”^ 
Tlie site of Dvaraka rose into prominence as a sacred place during the inter 
val between the Bharata war and the compositirm of the Makabharata (c 2nd 
cent BC) as it occupies a premier place among the tirtkas mentioned by 
Narada ’* Somehow we do not get any reference to the site either in literary 
works or m copper plates or inscriptions till after the end of the first rmllen 
mum of the Chnstian era The description m the SisupSIavadka is simply 
poetic fancy The Ullasaraghava of Somesvaradeva refers to Dvaraka as a 
sacred site of Srikr?na ” Caitanya and Mirabat in medieval times went on 
pilgrimage to Dvaraka which had borome famous as a tirtha by their time 

There are references to the tnbal form of government of the "^davas at 

a chapter contributed to the Cloiy that was Curjatadesa (Ed K M Monshi 
Bombaj 1943 Section III Chapter II) 

14 Mbh XVI, 732 72 . XVII 1 8 9 

15 CareasaMfrttdnlaTgata Diarakamahatmya Chap 1 

16 Cf Pargitik Akc Ind HtsU Trad p 98 

17 Mbh Cr Ed HI 11815-23 119 

18 Mbh Cr Ed III 80 82-84 _ 

10 Cf Durgashanker SllAsnil yli/i*5siifc Satmodhan (in Gujarati) p 
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I>varaH, and w-e shail describe it m bnei The Andhaka Vt?tus (and the 
different tribes of the Yadavas) had, an Asacmbly Hall in Dvaral^, known as 
Sudharma where they gathered on important occasions and deliberated on the 
course of action to be followed * The Sabhapala was probably the Secretary 
of the Council who convened its meeting on suitable occasions There were 
a number of tnbal chiefs or elders (gana mukhya), and Kr?na, Akrura, Ahu- 
ka, Salyaki, etc. are spoken of as leaders Akrura was the Commander in 
Chief of the Yadava forces** There were often parties, and contests for power 
and authonty In the assembly every one was at liberty to express his opinion , 
but the tact and wisdom of the President generally earned the day The policy 
of the Government was decided by the tnbal chiefs (ganamukkya) in Coun 
cil ** It appears that in these Ganas there was a regular system of adminis 
tration according to the Sastras, and there were departments of Secret Ser- 
vice Finance, Foreign Policy, etc The administrative discipline was strictly 
observed, and disobedience to Government officials (ywfetes) was severely dealt 
with** Dr SiNHA nghtly concludes that the whole description presents on 
the whole a picture of tnbal oligarchy 

The Dvarakamahaimya m the Prabl^sakhapda of the Skemda Pma»a 
deals exhaustively m great detail with the ttitho vxdht, the yatrS'^itdht and the 
kftlra mdhaitnya,^^ Beginmng with Gomatimahatmya and the story of lCr$na 
and Durvasas there follow the descnptions and glonfications of, and numerous 
episodes connected with, the Cakratirtha RukmajThrada, Nrgaffrtha Vis^iu 
padatirtha various and saras urthas, etc. , there are also descnptions 

of various vralas The Dvarakamakalmya in the Cfrrga scnnhttd'^ speaks of 
the pnncipal Urthas, Cakratirtha, igankhoddhara Gomatl, Raivataka Pinda 
Taka, etc Modem Dwarka as already stated, lies to the extreme west of the 
Kathiawad peninsula which can be approached either by tram or by stea 
mer It is towards the right side of Gomati tirtha The celebrated temple of 
DvSrakadhI&i here is reputed to have been built by Vajranabha, grandson of 
Kr?na 6rikr§na is worshipped here as Ranachodaraya on account of his flight 
from Mathura through the terror of king Jaiasandha ** There is also a temple 
of Ku&bvara Maladeva . to its south is the Sarada Matha of Sri Sankara- 
carya Most of the sawed firlhas mentioned m the Purattos and MShatmyas 
are found here mcluding the Cakratirtha Ratnesvara Mahadeva, Siddhana 
tha Mahadeva Jnanakunda. Pmdaraka. etc. At a distance of 20 miles from 
Dvuraka, and two miles from the sea «horc m the gulf is a small island, known 


20 Affcfc Cr. Ed I 212100 

21 Cf Mbh Cr Ed., p 960 lines 170-1 22 Cr Ed I 

23 Afbfc XII. 10723 25 24 Mbh XII 107 

25. SffveTet(7Uy in Anneni Indurn Pobty p 255 

26. Skxmda Purima Vll 4 

27 Pubhdied b> VenJateshwar Press. Bombay, Samvat 1991 
28. Cf Ito Ceov the! 2nd Ed. p 232 
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as Sankhoddharabeta the mam shnnes there being the Ratjachodaji temple and 
the Sankhoddharatirtha 

Fmall>, we come to the consideration of the location of Eh'Sraka, the 
capital of the Yadavas, about which as already slated, there is much differ 
encc of opinion among scholars The legend about the original site of 
raka being engulfed m an oceanic inundation seems to bt (me as has beai 
pointed by Dr Altekar, as literary evidence supports it . as such oceanic 
changes aro of common occurrence m Kathiawad and as doubt exists as to 
the location of the original site which is possible only when the original city 
has disappeared At present there is a port to the westernmost part of 
Kathiawad known as Dwarka which is a place of pilgnmage and is regard 
ed as the site of the ancient capital Muladvaraka is an island m the sea 
about 22 miles east of Prabhasapattana Modem Junagadh at the foot of 
th** Gimar hills (which some identify witii Mt Ranataka) has also been 
located as the site of ancient Dvarala** Besides these, Dvaraka has been 
variously placed on the coast between Porbander and Miyana, or near Madhu 
pur or three miles «outh west from Kodinar 

The Mahabharata and the Puranas are unanimous in stating that the 
Yadavas established their capital on the site of the mins of Ku&slhali, the 
ancient capital of Anarta*’ Kusasthali and Dv’Sraka or DvSrSvati appea*' 
as synonyms All these authorities further agree in staling that Dv^rala 
near Mt Raivataka Basing their conclusion on the identification of Rai 
vataka with ML Girnar some scholars have decided in favour of Girinagara 
(modem Junagadh) as being the site of ancient Dvarafca*- Junagadh is 
no doubt, an ancient town as contended by these scholars , but it was ne^’er 
known as Dvaraka jit is again more than 60 miles from the sea shore 
whereas there is an ancient persistent tradition mamtaimng that Dv5raka was 
near the coast line which cannot be easily overlooked or lightly discarded 
This tradition of the proximity of D\raraka to the sea is not confined only to 
later Puranas as is stated by the supporters of the claims of Junagadh The 
Mahabharata references in the Mausalaparvan clearly mention Dvaraka to 
be on the coast line besides the jelereuces uj the Horwamsa to the founda 
tion of Dvaraka near the sea other Puranas also state that the ocean was m 


29 Cf Durgashanker Shastki at pp 599-613 

30 Ancient Towns and Ctttes tn Gufarat and Kathsawad p 25 

31 HaUuUtai Shastri Proc Oriental Conf VII pp 1171-3 Na£on 
PracSrtni Patnka XII pp 97 100 

32 Bhattasalj J>iJ Htst Quart X pp 541 50 Durgashanker SHASrRi 
op cit pp 377-386 

33 Cf Burgess, Antiquities of hatktawad tmd Kaehh London 1876 p 13 

34 See note 2 above 
33 See note 32 
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close proximity of the city.*® The references in the Adi- and Sabha-parvans 
of the Mahabharata indicate that Dvaraka was in the vicinity of Mt Rai- 
vataka ; but nothing is stated about its distance from the sea-shore. At- 
tention, again, may be drawn, in this connection, to a statement in the Gbata 
Jalaka, which clearly shows that Dvaraka ** stood on the sea and had a hill 
by its side”,** proving thereby* the antiquity of the tradition of Dvaraka 
having both the sea and a hill in its vidnity. Hence, Junagadh being more 
than 60 miles from the sea-shore cannot be regarded as the site of ancient 
Dvaraka, which was near the sea. It is, no doubt, near Mt. Gimar ; but 
the identity of the latter with Mt. Raivataka mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas has not been established beyond doubt. There is, again, 
complete absence of any sacred shrines associated with Dvarate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Junagadh. 

Next, we consider Muladvaraka on the sea, about 22 miles east of 
Prabhasapattana. Being at a distance of about 60 miles south of the Gimar 
hills (which some identify with Mt. Raivataka), it cannot be said to be by 
the side o! the hill. However, it appears that late traditions consistently bring 
in Muladvaraka, as would appear from the references in the Skanda Puratia?^ 
The description in the SHupalavadha has no evidentiary value, being merely 
based on flights of poetic fancy. But the Pindarakatlrtha mentioned in the 
Mahabharata is not located in Muladvdraka. This, coupled wiUi its distance 
from the WUs, goes against Us identifications with the site of old DvSraka. 
Other sites on the coast line also are at some distanre from the hills ; and 
hence do not appear to be the sites of ancient Dvaraka. 

Next, we come to modem Dwarka on the extreme western coast line. 
The main ailment against this site is that it is about 110 miles from Mt. 
Gimar (identified with Mt Raivataka by some). It is true, there is no 
mountain close to modem Dwarka ; but. as suggested by Mr. Parciter, the 
Barada hills in Halar are not far from the site, and they can be identified 
with Mt. Raivataka.*® As already indicated, l^r-Siaka gained position as a 
sacred site after the period of the Bharata war. In the enumeration and des- 
cription of the tiTthas by Narada. Dvaraka is dealt with at some length. It 
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IS stated that m the Pmdarakatirtha arc found coins or seals with the marks 
of padma and lotuses with the tnlula marks of Sankara indicating the pre 
scnce of Sankara aIso«‘ PujiJarakalirtha is still to be found at modern 
Dwarka It may, therefore be «aid that the antiquity of the present site of 
Dwarka goes back to over 2000 years Tlie Mahahhdiata expressly «tates 
that ancient seals or coins were found at the site, if excavations arc carried 
at the sites which lay claims to having been the anaent DvSraka it is pos 
sible we may come across seals or coins to which the Mahdbhaiala refers 
and to which attention was drawn by Dr Javaswal."** This will indeed 
decisively settle the question of the identification of Dvaraka 

It IS true we get no epigraphic records or copperplates about the site 
of the modem Dwarka, which indicates that it w:as not known in the histone 
period The copper plates and inscnptions brought forth in connection with 
Junagadh refer to it as Girinagara and never as Dvaraka besides it is far 
from the sea Thus there are objections to the identification of D\*arak5 either 
with Junagadh or with modem Dwarka and we cannot establish the identi 
fication with absolute certainly but the objections and difficulties in the lat 
ter case are not so weighty as they are m the case of Junagadh Besides taking 
into consideration the facts that succe^ive sacred shnnes anse on the same 
ancient spot and that the 2 000 year old tradition must have got some basis 
in reality I am inclined to look for the old capital of Srikr^na at the site of 
modem Dwarka 


41 Mbh, Ct Ed HI 80 82-4 
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TWO DECADES OF MADURA (1734-1754). 


By 

T V MAHAL1NG\ SASTRI, M A , d litt 

Madura, the Athens of South India and the radiating centre of an ancient 
culture, a city known from the earliest beginnings of South Indian history for 
power, plenty and prosperity, a aty that was the capital of many dynasties of 
rulers beginning from the pire Christian penod passed through calamitous 
vicissitudes of fortune on the disruption of the Nayak rule in the region. 
After the extinction of the Sultanate of Madura about 1378 as a result of the 
military activities of Kumara Kampaija the son of Bukka I of Vijayanagar, 
Madura was included in the Vijayanagar Empire. In the sixteenth century, 
m order to provide for the efficient administration of the Madura country, 
Madura was constituted as a Nayakship and one Visvan5tha Nayaka was 
appointed for the place The Nayak period was a very bnght one m the 
history of Madura when great encouragement was given to the promotion of 
arts and letters, big irrigation works were undertaken, and everything great in 
the Hindu avihsation was patronised * A Government whose wealth and 
whose tastes are manifested by its temples and statues and whose readmess to 
employ all its resources for the benefit of its people as proved by the number 
and nature of the irrigation works it completed implies a contented and a 
prosperous people , while a high state of the arts and knowledge is abundantly 
testified by the exquisite design and workmanship discoverable m many of 
the temples and statues as well as by the grasp and mastery of the pnnciples 
of irrigation — a complicated and diliicult branch of the Engineermg Art — 
displayed in their irrigation systems' * Among the great rulers of this 
dynasty were 'Snsvanatha Nayaka Tirumalai Nayaka and Ram Mangamnnl 

Vijayaranga Cokkanatha Nayaka (1706-1732) who had no male issue, 
was on his death succeeded by his wife Minaksi and she ruled (or five years 
till 1736 being supported by her brother Venk-afa Perumal Her «hort reign 
n-as a penod of great internal stnfe Queen Minak§i adopted Vijaya 
Kumara Muttu Tirumalai Naj'akkar, the *on of one Vangaru Tirumalai a 
member of a collateral branch of the roj’al familj But Vangaru Tirumala 
attempted to depose Mlnaksi and usurp the royal authonty The Nawwab 
of Arcot dunng that time was Dost AH (1732 1740), the nephew of Saadat- 
‘Ullah Ki^n (1710-1732) who inaugurated the Nawwabi He sent his son 
Safdar 'AD and son m law Chanda Sahib to the Tanjorc and Tnchmopoly 

J A J Stuart Manual oj Ttmeielly p 69 
16 
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area to bring the region under his control if it failed to pay tribute Van 
garu Tirumala took advantage of the presence of the Muslim army near b> 
and sought the help of Safdar ‘Ah against Minak^i Safdar 'Ali offered to 
arbitrate on behalf of tlie two decided m favour of Vangaru Timmala and 
left the area leaving instructions with Chanda Sabib to give effect to the same. 
But Queen Minak?! managed to bnbe Chanda Saljib for a crore of rupees, 
and he promised on the Koran that he would stand by her But soon the 
differences between Vangaru Tirumala and MinaJcji were patched up and 
therefore Chanda Sahib returned home being frustrated in his plans In 
1736 he again came down to Madura with a view to reduce it taking advan 
tage of the political confusion there. He offered to subdue her enemies and 
sent a large force which took possession of Dmdigul The place was stormed 
and Vangaru Tirumala who was in charge of the Dindigul area orgamsed 
resistance at Ammayairayakkanur against the Muslim invader but was 
defeated by him ' Vangaru fled from the battlefield and took refuge m the 
fort of Vellikuncchi under the protection of the Raja of Sivaganga Chanda 
Salub who became the master practically of the whole of Madura took 
MlnSksi prisoner quite in violation of his promise to her on the horen 
The Queen who could not brook her fate committed suicide in the same yeaf 
by taking poison 


i $ahib during the period of his administration in the 
strengthened the fortifications of Tnchinopoly and appointed his two brothers 
as the Governors respectively of Dmdigul and Madura But his rule was 
very unpopular and aroused the great resentment and hatred of the Hindu*- 
Vijaya Kumara Muttu Tirumalai Nayakkar son of Varigani Tirumalai 
Nayakar and Veflaiyan iServaikkaran the vasal dalavay of the Setupati left 
the area The managers and attendants of the temples of Mlnak^i Sundares 
vara and Kudal Alagar at Madura took with them the Gods of the above two 
temples to Vanaravirarmadurai (Manamadura) and stayed there for two 
years (1739 41) The Setupati made necessary provision for the 
daily offering of the Gods as also food and drink for the servants of the 
temples and thus kept them under his protection * 


Vangaru Tirumala and Pratap Singh the Raja of Tanjore (1739-63) 
sought the help of the Mahrattas who were extendir^ their power m the 
'outh Raja Sahu sent Raghuji Bhonsle on an expedition against the Can^ 
tic He defeated and killed Dost Ali the Nawwab of the Carnatic, at 
battle at Damalcheruvu Pass (North Arcot District) m 1740 Later pm 
ably at the instigation of Safdar ' Ah he marched against Chanda Safiib sack 
mg on the way Tiruvanoamalai and Porto Novo and plundering the pJac^ 


2 Ta>k>r Oriental Historieal Manuscripts II p 234 _ 

3 See pp 6-7 of the Maduraittidaiaralaru in the 
publication No 27 
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The total estimate of the value of the plunder was about 150,000 pagodas 
The Mahrattas first deceived Chanda ^hib by taking their forces beyond 
Tnchinopoly, but when they found that he had sold the grains with him. and 
was not prepared for an engagement they besieged Tnchinopoly m 1741 
Bade Sahib the brother of Chanda ^b>b marched to the relief of Tnchino- 
poly with large provisions horsemen and foot But he was intercepted by the 
Mahrattas vnth a body of 2000 cavalry near Dindigul from which place he 
went forth and defeated them However Raghujt Bhonsle marched to the 
scene with 10 000 horse and attacked the camp of Bade Sahib at Mapalparai 
and killed both him and his sister s son in law Sadiq Sahib Later the corpse 
of Bade Sahib was nchly dressed and sent to bis brother Chanda Sabib at 
Tnchinopoly, so that he might be warned of the impending downfall of lus 
hopes Raghuji Bhonsle then attacked Tnchinopoly with the help of the 
Pindans Kaflars and Poligars of the area and Chanda Sahib offered him 
stiff resistance But his ammunitions and stores failed him and therefore he 
surrendered himself to Raghuji on 25th March, 1741 He was disarmed, 
taken pnsoner and *^1 over to Satara where he remained withm prison for 
seven jears. The fort of Tnchinopoly was taken by the Mahrattas and 
Muran Rao Ghorpade of Goot> was appointed the GovemoT of Tnchinopoly 
and the area depending on it assisted by 14 000 of the best troops of the 
Mahrattas * 

The Mahratta occupation and rule of the South seems to have been con 
genial to the betterment of the condition of the Hindus Muran Rao ap 
pointed one Appaji Nayaka to administer Madura on his behalf and sent him 
to the place along with 2 000 horses The latter did not like to stay m a city 
where there was no God and hence he visited k'anaravirartnadurai, wor 
chipped the Gods at the place, and with the consent of the Setupati, took back 
the idols of Minaksi Sundar&vara and Kudal Alagar to Madura in July 1741 
and reconsecrated them in their respective temples. He aisc? performed puri- 
ficatory ceremonies m the temples and made large provisions for the daily 
worship and services o\ the Gods jti the did manner* 

But the rule of Madura bj the Hindus was not d«Uned to last long 
The fortunes of the city were soon affected b> domestic and political revolu 
tions in the Carnatic. The course of the revolutions was as follows Safdar 
‘ Ah Khan who succeeded I>5st * Ab as ^le Nawwub of the Carnatic on the 
death of his father m 1740 was assassinated in his bed by his cousin Murtaza 
•AH Kiiln on the night of 13th October 1742 by order of one Ghulam Murtaza 
•An Khdn the Gov'emor of VeHore and his ovm Diwan Mir Asad was impn 
coned But the pocition of Ghulam Murtaza ‘AH was not strong Muran Rao 


4 See Prof C S Sniuvasachan Anandaranza POlat pp iS-ig aw r A 
Kmcaid and D B Parasnis. A Hetoxy «/ tht Mexalha PtopXe pp 2 T ^7 

5 See MaduxainalaiaxaXam In Ttxupbtintmalai o 7 At»« d c- . 

Ayyar Tht Kcycks cf Afaduia p 379 v' ' . Also K Salyanatha 
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of Tnchinopoly refu*^ to recognise him and the army also mutinied There- 
fore Murtaza 'All escaped to Vellore ; and Sayyid Muhammad Kban the 
j-oung son of Safdar ' All was declared the Navs-wab of the Camatia Ni?amu’l 
Mulk the Subedar of the Deccan who was anxious to restore order m the 
south marched to Arcot with a large army of horse and foot which seemed 
“ as though the sea was rising and flooding the land ” He subdued the 
Carnatic and appointed Khv.'aia Abdulla Khan, one of his own important 
cers to admimster the Carnatic and keep as his w-ard Sayyid Muhammad 
Khan Then he marched towards Tnchinopoly which was ruled by Muran 
Rao The Mahratta chieftain trembled within his shoes at the approach 
of Nizam'ul Mulk, and therefore evacuated his headquarters on 29th August, 
1743 and went north Thus by the mere strength of his arm, without waging 
one battle, the Ni?am got possession of the Carnatic including the far south 
So the Mahratta rule of Tnchinopoly and Madura was put an end to in 

1743 The attempt of Muran Rao to revive the power of the Mahrattas m 
the south soon after failed The Ni;am returned home along with Nawwab 
Khwaia AbduM and confirmed him m his office. But on the night of the same 
day the Nawab of the Carnatic was found dead in his bed, having been kill 
ed by an unknown hand Therefore one Anwar-’uddln Khan who was in charge 
of the administration of the Northern Circars was appointed Nawwib of the 
Carnatic, and the young son of Safdar ' All was sent along with him to be 
taken care of The young boy was killed by a body of Tahiran soldiers m June 

1744 apparently at the instigation of Gulfim Murtaza ’ AH of Vdlore Hence 
Anwar 'ud din was confirmed in the Nawwab«hJp of the Carnatic m 11^ * 

Anwar 'ud-din Khan appointed his son Muhammad ' AIi to be m charge 
of the general admimstration of the Carnatic and Mjahfuz Kh^ to be m 
charge of the admimstration of the Tnchinopoly country, and from this tune 
for more than ten years the Madura area was under the rule of Muslim^ 
Mahfuz Khan attacked Pratap Singh the Mahratta Raja of Tanjore an 
extracted from him a bond for the payment of an annual tnbute. Ihin^ 
this penod an attempt was planned with a view to recover the Trichinopo y 
fort from the Muslims and establish the rule of the son of Katfpi Raja (the 
Zamindar of Udaiyarpalaiyam) when it was arranged that the Mahrattas 
must invade the anintry being helped by the people of Tanjore and Mysore, 
the Tondaimao Raja of Pudukkottai and the SStupati of Ramnad (Maravan) 

But such grand schemes and designs did not fructify^ 

Matters went on for about four years till 1748 when certain inadents 
of momentous significance took place in the Deccan and the Carnatic. If* 
that year Ni^am ’ul Mulk died leaving behind him six sons, Ghazi uddin 
Nasir Jung, Salabat Jung Nizam *Ali, Muhammad Shanff, and hEr Mogha 

6. Tuzak I Wotajahi trans. by Dr Muhanuaad Husa>'n Nainar, (Madras Em* 
vcrsjty), I, pp 82-4 and 106.08 

7 See C. S Snnivasachan, cp e*t^ pp. JUS 14 and p 114 /ff 17 
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He had also a grandson Muzaffar Jung by name, by his daughter Ghazi 
'ud dm was at Delhi, engaged m impenal politics Hence Nasir Jung, the 
second son of Nizam ’ul Mulk succeeded to the Ntzamat on the death of his 
father Muzaffar Jung was anxious to sucaed to the position of his grand 
father A common cause was made between Muzaffar Jung and Chanda §ahib 
(the latter anxious to become the Nawwab of the Carnatic) and Raza Qahib 
the son of Chanda Sahib «ought the help of Duplix the Governor of French 
possessions m India It was learnt that the Mahrattas would be willing to re 
lease Chanda Sahib if they nere paid a ransom of seven lakhs of rupees The 
money was paid, Oianda Sahib got his release and the confederates marched 
towards Arcot The French and thar allies effected a junction with them, 
met Anwar- ud dm at Arobur, where the latter was killed on 3rd August, 
1749, owmg to the treachery of one of his own commanders, Husam Khan 
Tahir, the Jagirdar of Amburgadh who i^rsuaded Nawwab Anwar ’ud dm 
to fix his camp before his fort having treacherous designs * 

It was this political condition m the Deccan and the Carnatic where there 
were rivals for the Ntzamt and the Naiowabt that rendered the recall of 
Muhammad * AH and Mahfuz Kian from the south necessary and inevitable. 
Under such circumstances they left the south for the Arcot region in 174S 
plaang Madura under the charge of one Mayana apparently a Muslim It 
18 not known how long he was m charge of his post but withm a few 
years he appears to have been supplanted by one 'Abdul ‘Aljmad IChan who 
captured the fort of Madura and ruled from that place This was followed by 
another revolution at the place One *Alam 'All Khan probably a brother 
in law of Mayana took possession of the city from 'Abdul 'Ahmad Kha n 
According to Orme, he was a soldier of fortune originally m the service of 
Chanda Sahib and the Raja of Tanjore * Taking advantage of the course of 
events and the polibcal confusion m the Carnatic he proclaimed himself as 
an adherent of Chanda Sahib He brought under his control Tinnevelly 
Maduia and other places and subdued the PSlaiyagars of the parts as far as 
the territory of the Tondaiman Raja of Pudukkottai This meant that Muham 
mad ‘ All the rightful successor of Anwar ud din Khan had lost a good slice 
of territory in the Carnatic and the hands of his adversary had become 
strengthened Therefore the Nawwab of the Carnatic Muhammad ‘AH, 
sought the help of the English for retaking Madura Consequently a contin 
gent of force was despatched to Tv'^dura under Captain James Cope who was 
in command at Tnchinopoly assisted by ‘Abdul Wahhab Khan, the brother 
of Muhammad ‘AH One ‘Abdul Rahim mi officer who was in charge of the 
Tinnevelly area also helped Captain James Cope in his operations against 
Madura ‘Alam Khan was a great military general and successfully resisted 
the attack of Madura Captain Cope was foiled m his attempt to take the 


8. Tuzak-t-\\ alajaht I pp 144^7 


9 Tuzak f alajaht I pp 169 ff 
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fort and heno* wns forced to withdraw to Trichinopoly ‘Abdul Walihab 
Khan s troops betrayed their master and went over to the side of ‘Alam Khan 

Saunders the Governor of Madras thought that he could effect the re 
duction of Madura by diplomacy and therefore on the 22nd of July 1751 he 
wrote a letter to ‘Alam Ah Khan as follows 

I have heard of your courage m the defence of Madura which though 
against my own people I cannot but highly commend Merit ought highly 
to be rewarded instead of which I hear you are to be divested of your Gov 
emment and the French to take possession of the fort This I think is but a 
bad return for much bravery You are a soldier and your sword may make 
your fortune. If you will espouse the cause of Muhammad *Ah and assist 
his affairs I promise you shall have a Government under him which will afford 
you wealth and a great name and support you and your family in affluence ’ 
Alam Khan however refused to accept suggestion In the next year 
a battle was fought by the British and Muhammad Ah against Chanda $ahib 
and the French at Tnchmopoly Alam Klian went to Trichinopoly, sided 
with Chanda $ahib and fought against the Bntish In the course of the bat 
tie he was killed “ When he left Madura for Tnchmopoly he left the former 
under the charge of his brother in law Mayana It appears that the latter 
was not able to mamtam control over the region and therefore he sold the aty 
to Kuku Sahib a Mysore general who was moving about the Dmdigul 
area of which the Mysoreans were in possession at that time ** The city of 
Madura suffered very much during this penod and the sentiments of the 
people were defiled by him Cows were killed and eaten and cocoanut tiees 
were cut and destroyed 

The Hmdus became disgusted with this rule and organised a revolution 
Hence VelJaiyan Servaikkarajj commander of the Setupati s guard and TSnda 
varaya Pillai the PTOdhani of the guard of Udaya Tevar (Zaimndar of Siva 
ganga) took up the cause of the Hmdus and laid siege to the fort of Madura 
for about a month at the end of which as a result of an arbitration made 
between Cfte Hatda mvadbrs ancf Kaka Ssli^ &e isttec Ai/C tfre erty tnnijr iV? 
charge of the Setupati and retired towards Dmdigul Having defeated the 
Mysore general both Vellaiyan Servaikkaran and T5ndavaraya PilJai entered 
Madura and restored order in the aty Since Madura had been under Mus- 


10 Country correspondency 1757 No 97 quoted by S C HiH yMJ«/ Khan 
the Rebet Commandant p 30 

11 See Ornie, Vol I pp 200 ff 

12 Nelson thmks that this Kuku $al&b was the same as General Cope who 
■was in conunand atl Tnchmopoly {Ndsoo The Madura country III pp 270-71) 
This IS due to the author s talMg thaC the tro persons were one While General 
Cope died on Feb 3 17K fighting at Knshnavaian Kuloi Saljib lived for some 
>Tars more and is “ mentioned by Colonel Herni in a letter to Council dated 29ih 
October 1754 as causing trouble m Madura with some Mysore horse and sepoys. 

■> f ^ u v S fStf Tfshtt CommanAanl n 31 
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lim rule for about ten jcars the temples and rchgious practices in the city 
had suffered much Hence boU; of them performed purificatory cererfomes, 
threw open the temples that had been kept closed, restored services m them 
and made proMSion for the rcneival of vvorship m them They also restored 
Hindu rule over Madura by taking Vi/aya Kumara Muttu Tinimalai Najaka, 
son of Vangaru Tirumala from VcHikunochi and cror^Tung him as the ruler 
of Madura in the sanctum of the Goddess Minak?! “ 

But the revival of the Hindu power m Madura not to last long Ac- 
cording to certain local accounts Vijaya Kumara Muttu Tirumalai Nayaka 
ruled only for sixteen months and was dethroned on 29th November, 1752, 
by the combined efforts of three Muslims, Mianah (Mahomed Barkey), Mode 
miah (Mahomed Mainach) and Nabi Khan who were the subordinates of 
Muhammad 'Ah This is indicated by a signed document in which they recog- 
nised the authority of the Nawwab o\er Madura and Tinne^ely** Madura 
again appears to have suffered under Muslun yoke. Temple lands were confis 
cated The gardens and wells were destroyed and the trade of the merchants 
was paralysed Therefore Vellaiyao ServaikkSrao seems to have sought the help 
of Kuku Sahib the Mysore general Both of them marched towards Madura 
•encamped at a place called Paoaiyur AnuppalSdi near the city and besieged the 
fort of Madura for six months 

But the forces of Mayana were successful, m the battle and killed both 
Vellaiyao Servaikkarao and Kaku Saljib Thus the Muslim chieftain was 
able to mamtam himself as the Governor of Madura from 1753 Mayana 
however was not loyal to Muhammad AE and was not regular in the pay 
ment of the annual tribute to him to which he was legally entitled as the 
Nawwab of the Carnatic which included Madura and Tinnevelly also Hence 
Muhammad 'AE appealed to the English to help him m the lestoration of 
his authority in the far south The Governor of Madras sent Colonel Heron 


and Yusuf Khan (the latter a Hindu convert to Islam who had distinguished 
himself, m. the %issgi. ot Tndunn^wly (1752 54.) and had wow peat psaKe (rtsa 
General Lawrence as a * bom soldier’ Heron reached Madura early in 
March 1755 to find that Mayana had fled away from the place to Koyilkudi 
and taken refuge in the strongly built temple at Tirumbur, and took posses- 


-sion of the city He also concluded a treaty on his own responsibility with 
the SetupaU of Ramnad Then he marched to Tirumbur stormed the 
temple set fire to its gates and allowed his soldiers to plunder the temple and 
carry off a large number of idols from it But Mayana had made good his 
escape from that place also Later Colonel Heron marched mto the Tinnevellv 
country and reduced it to submission after attacking KaKabommu Navaka 
and other chieftains m that region. Mahfua El^n was appointed as tS 
renter of Madura and was required to pay an annual rent of Rs. 1500000 


13 See MaduTatUalavardani in the Ttruppanttnalat t» a 
use Hill, op at,p 31 P ® 



QULI QUTB SHAH, A POET-KING OF GOLCONDA 

(1543 A.D— 1550 AD) 

By 

Prof Dr K. K BASU, , ph d , 

T N. J College, Bhagalpur 

Jamshed Quh Qutb, the son of Subhan Quli Qutb, the founder of the 
Qutb Shahi dynasty of Golconda— ascended the throne with the title of Quit 
Qutb Shah He was the second king of the house to which he belonged 
Though a parricide, the historians like Fenshta, Rafi ud dm Shirazi and 
others call him as such, he was m the words of the author of Hadiqat ul 
Alam, a sovereign perfect and excellent, and one who had gained eminence 
among contemporary rulers In addition to his abilities as a niler, he pos 
sessed a fine taste for literature In fact, he has been credited with having 
composed fine pieces of poetry, noted alike for high thoughts and fine dicboa 
The Sultans literary compositions have now totally disappeared but a 
few specimen of his writings have been preserved by the author of Hadiqat uI 
Alam for which all our thanks go to him The few remains of the poems 
composed by Quh Qutb Shah belong to the particular types of Persian poetry, 
called qasidahs and ghazals The former, it need be explained, are “ purpose 
poems' or better panegyrics, that commemorate some memorable event m 
the career of the poets’ patron or are wntten in praise of the Prophet or his 
descendants The ghazals^ on the other hand literally mean ‘ talkmg with 
women about love,” and they represent or rqsroduce the joys and sorrows 
of love, divme and human Being a Shia'ite m religion, the Sultan has bes 
towed unstinted praise on ‘Ali, the grandson of the Prophet, as will be evi 
denced from the single piece of qastdak qui^ed below 
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Translation 
(<we- 0/ hts gostdhs) 

Oh thou * with thee the country's beauty 1$ at an end, 

By thee the affairs of love have attained fame 

(Oh thou ') who«e hairy locks, their folds and the mole on thy lips 

Each perfect m its beauty ' 

He who has put his feet on the road of thy love 

Has at length knocked his head in despair 

The Sun is put to shame at the beauty of thy face 

(And) makes his exit from the azure vault 

(Oh thou ’ ) thy playful looks have made me thy captive 

Have earned away my wit, intelligence and all my patience 

All the sovereigns lie waiting at thy door 

In anxious expectation of thy presence 

Ashamed is the Sun at thy beauty 

(It) has caused the clouds to veil its discomfitures 

Foi Tnadniss have 1 aXtamed 1101011^5 , 

For excellence and beautifying the world hast thou gained renown : 
Thou art the very same sun that has no rival, 

(And) I the very same person — an object of mercy 
How long must I wait in thy expectation, 

Take pity on me who is all helpless ’ 

Ho*\ long shall I be tempted by thee, 

(Oh how long) shall I be looked upon as one msane ’ 

Lookest thou at the condition of mine, if not, 

I shall clamour for justice near the Wise , 

And near the King, who has in this world 
Hardly ever been challenged by any one 
‘ All IS the King of the two worlds. 

This comely universe is under his bidding 
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Oh King thy most devoted servant am I 
My service to thee lias made tne prominent 
Thou art a King at the entrance of whose court 
Faithfully serves Khizr as a water bearer* 

I who am destitute, have made the dust of thy feet 
A collynum for mine eyes * 

j » 

-—1 J- Oj** L* -j 
ly*-- -I j Jl“ 

Ij* —I fU tS iL iS/' j. 

ij* — irW ct* 

I — — I jj • ••J C-1 < ^ I 

Translation 

A speamen of ghazol 

To me the wme is forbidden without the veimillion hps of the beloved 
Show me the ruby-coloured lips when I hold the wine-cup 
Mad am I in love after thy dark ringlets 
Oh * what an attachment is this that brings lU luck 
In the locks of thy hair my heart like a oird js ensnared 
The mole (on thy face) is to me an object of attraction and thy locks 
a snare 

In every moment have I approached thee to catch thy glimpse 
And have (thus) made my habitatiwi at the place of danger ' 

D sappomted though I wish not to give up my attempt 
A Jatnshfid * am I who leaves nothing incomplete ’ 

All that happen appear to me as stars of fortune 
It IS not tears that come out of my eyes * 


Ij* — • t. JJ J ^ 
fjl if I y I, 

^3^ y 3i •I'i ji u^J * 

J U« I 


1 Reference here is to Khizr who discovered and drank the water of I fe 
( — U- or ) whereby he became immortal Khizr signifying green 

IS spoken of as the Green Old Man of the sea or the forest who puts those to the 
nght track who lose the r way in the wilderness. 

2 Jamshed was a legendary King of Persia who reigned lor 700 years. He had 
in his possession a tahsraanic cup ^ ^ world reflecting goblet that 

could foretell events and reflect e»erythlng that was going on m any part of the 
world Jamshed is said to ha>e discovered wine 
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Translation. 

Another piece. 

The tears that thou dost see coming out of the eyes 
Are hut agents from the city of the insanes ! 

Oh Jamshed ! how long shoulds’t thou be frantic for the love of the 
beloved? 

This act of thine if done by others might bring them shame 1 


ye 


.ai/ jy - J 
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Translation. 

Aitolher piece. 

' May the light of God be on him. ' 

Behold, how does the fair-faced come 

She has taken the heart out of me— now she comes for my life • 
My heart I have pledged to you, so that I may secure profit * 
Oh, what a return I — ^a misery everlasting : 

It’s for this I desire the candle of my ownself to the consumeH 
And words of lamentation come out of me ! 


"When the beloved looks at me, she speaks 


Lo, here the ruler of the world t 


"Mt in proud disdain 


5 out of attachment for me j 




J J -Ot.* jl 


•n. 
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TIRANSLATIOV 
Another ptece 

Oh thou ’ thy face illuminating the \ision of the clear sighted 
It IS thy separation that has bled the heart of thy lover 
Ages have passed and thy lover is expectant till now 
My eyes are wet out of steady gaze fixed at thee 
Life IS not worth anything without thee nor do I wish to Iiv-e (in thy 
separatiQui 

If the years pass like this and there s repetition of it in the years to 
come ’ 

As m the past, thy beauty is still stamped on my heart 
I am what I was may you be what you were * 

Oh Jamshed cares not the beloved for the lovers anguish 
Pity for this neglect of thme oh what pityl 

A) 

oA cSVL j\ 

Translatiov 
Another pteee 

My glory lies in my attachment to thy beauty 
My disappointments are due to my love for thy silky rmglets ' 



L f-* h 

U jjl 

T^NSLATION 

Awther piece 

I have put the cypress* of my heart within the eyes 
So that It may get noun^rment hom the tear diope ' 



iSj j jy j iSj j jli 

Translation 
Another piece 

I cannot bear the burden of ^pression but thine, 

I hardly need anything else than thy tyranny 


3 In Persian Lterature 
heart 


(sarv) the cypress tree stands for a sweet 



THE SOUTHERN POLTGARS AND THEIR PLACE IN THE 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 


By 

Rao Bahadur C S SRINIVASACHARI, 

Professor of History, Annamalai University, Annamalainagar 

I Thetr Ortgtn and Character 

From about the middle ot the \7th century, the poligat system vias m 
active swing m the southern districts of the present Madras Presidency The 
poligars of the Tnchinopoly and Madura country were a prominent element 
of administration and well known to the Pondichery Dianst, Ananda Ranga 
Pillai, who, wnting m 1751, has furnished us with the names of 34 poligars 
belonging to the Tnchinopoly country and 38 as belonging to Madura and 
'Ilnnfivelly According to the Fifth Report (1812) tlie poligars were mill 
tary chieftains of different degrees of power and consequence and their 
ongin could be traced to a number of factors Thus those whose pdlayams 
were situated in the jungly and frontier parts of the country were represented 
to have been, for the most part, leaders of banditti or free hooters , while 
others had been entrusted either etpressly by the mtfigenous rulers with the 
charge of the police, or had been suffered to take upon themselves, that kind 
of service. Some of them traced their descent from the ancient rulers of 
the land or from their chiefs and officers , and their ancestors had received 
certain villages m tndm either as personal holdings for the support of their 
rank, or as rewards for their services Their tenure was mostly based on 
the feudal principle of supporting “ a body of horse and foot, which were to 
be at the call of the sovereign, whenever they might be required " Other 
poligars had been renters of taxes, or revenue officers who had contrived to 
become hereditary and had succeeded m usurping the lands which had been 
originally given for the support of their offices These had consolidated their 
position and come to constitute a subordinate, but very potent, class of rulers 
by themselves Further "even potaik of villages had by these means, at 
tamed the footing of poligar chieftams though on a smaller ^cale In some 
distncts which were favoured by the natural strength of the country, it ap 
pears that this description of people had generally assumed the character 
and name of poligars , and thou^ in some cases, their mcomes did not ex- 
ceed a few hundred pagodas, yet they kept up their military retamers and 
their nominal officers of state, and were regularly installed with all the fo 
and ceremonies of a pnnee of an extoisive territory , assuming and exer”^ 
mg, in this contracted sphere, many of the essential powers of sovereignty " ^ 
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The poligar considered his territory as a p6layam or cncampmeDt, and 
the Nayak rulers of the Madura country (err 1550 1736 AD) and their 
successors (the Nawabs of the Carnatic) did not attempt to exercise, or 
c\en to claim the right of exerasing civil or criminal junsdiction m the 
limits of the poligars dormruons. If the ruler’s tributes were paid and his 
feudatories sent him assistance in his wars his demands were satisfied A 
very considerable portion of the country south of Tnchmopolj had thus 
passed into the hands of the poligars Hardly anything remain^ in the 
hands of the sovereign m the Madura and Dindtgul regions while all the 
country north of the Tamraparani nver was in the hands of poligars The 
paiaiyam organisaflon likewise ^read into the Carnatic and Mysore regions 
as well 

Discussing the ongm and nature of institution of the palayam sys 
tem the following mformation has been gathered from authontabve treatises. 
The term, Poligar is peculiar to the Madras Presidency and the persons 
so called were properly subordinate feudal chiefs occupying tracts more or 
less wild and generally of predatory habits m former days they are now 
much the same as zammdars m the highest use of the term. The word is 
Tamil Palatyakdran the holder of a Pilaiyam or feulal estate Tel Pale 
gadu and thence Mahr Paligdr the &ig]ish form being no doubt taken 
from one of the two latter (Yule and Burnell— Hobstw /o&s£>«— New edi 
tion by W Crooke (1903) p 718) In Tamil the word Palaiyam m€ar,s 
the country or district of a feudal chieftain — camp or town or village sur 
rounded with stones and palatyapctlu means a town or village govened 
by a poligar or his estate ^ 

Poligar according to Wilson [A Glossary of Judiaal and Revenue Terms 
of BrtUsh India ( 1855) p 391 1 means a petty chieftain in the south of India 
especially in Karnataka occupying chiefly tracts of hill and forest subject 
to pay tnbute and service to the paramount state but seldom paying either 
and more or less independent «ubsisbng in a great measure by plunder 

The poligars founded by the dimasty of the Madura Nayaks are known 
by the name of Southern Poligars many of them are of the Tdtier caste 
and preserve the Telugu language of their ancestors as distinct from that of 
the Tamils * 

Bishop Caldwell gives the literal meaning of pajatyakdra as the holder 
of a camp and secondly as the holder of a barony on military tenure. The 
English seem to have taken their favounte name Poligar not from the Ta 
mil PAlaiyakira but from the Trfogu P&legddu or the Canarese PalegSra 


1 M Winslow A Cbinprehens\e Tarn! and Englsh Detonary of 11 gh 
and Low Tamil 1862 p 766 

2. Vide Mark W ilks H stoncal Sketches of the South of India m an at 
tempt to trace the H story of Mysoor 2nd Edn \o! I p 3t note 
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the meaning of i^hich is the same Similarly the Anglo-Indian word, PoIIara 
(Pohgars holding) is derned rather from tlie Telugu, Pdlemu than frnJ 
the Tamirniayam* ‘ 

There is a tradition that under Vijayanagara rule, each pSlayam was 
normally composed of 33 villages , but there is no trace of this prevail 
among the fiefs of tlie Tamil country In the Kannada country, the Poh*”^ 
uas onginally deemed to be an Udayiir (Wodeyar— li/ propnetor) 

Tamil term, Udayir, was frequently used by the Tamil country chiefs and 
i-s found occasionally among the titles of ancient rulere m mscnptions Th 
Zamindari of Udayflrpalayam is an illustration of the use of the term Ud ^ 
dr m the sense of propnetor, and feudal chief The far famed fort of pJ* 
amcottah {m Tinnevelly) is held to be denved from Pdjaiyan (a chief mean 
ing a Pohgar) and Kottain (fort) 

The Madura country, as organised by Visvanatha Nayak the 
Nagma Nayak and the founder of the Nayak rule of that regiM (cir^S 
1564 AD ) strctclied from Cape Comonn to VdlUcandapuram on the 
and from Coimbatore, Erode, and the Western Ghats to Rameswara 
the sea on the ea<t according to the Mrtyunjaya Manuicnpts, transla^^^ 
W Taylor Visvanatha and his chief co-adjutor, Anyandtha ( 
Anvanayaga) Mudali, who combmed m himself the double offices of 
mander in-chief and pnme-nunistcr (Dalavdy and Prodhant) were 
efficient adnunistrators and restored order m the country by the 
tution of the Pdlayam system of administration as the most practical^^^ 
organised solution of the many difficulties confronting the settlement 
country Visvanatha was trained in the administrative system of the V* ^ 
yanagara Empire and made his mark in applying its principles m g 
tematic manner ' The chronicles of the time attribute a larger share^^ 
constructive \\ork to Ariyanatha than even to Visvanatha, m the matt^ 
the establishment of the Pdlaiyakara iPobgar) system 

The number of pohgars m Tinnevdly and Madura is considerable 
to day , and the title is held by one wnter to have been given by the 
anagara kings to the chiefs of the Telugu colonies planted m the neienhl^^ 
ing provinces for the purpose of overawing the onginal inhabitants tr ^ 
natha Nayak had brought with him to Madura a large number of his 
dependents and adherents whom he had to reward , besides these there 
the old hereditary Tamil chieftains and the Telugu and Canarese adventiT^^ 
\\ho had previously settled m the land in Hoysala and early \njayana 
days and whose good will it was necessary for him to secure , and above^^ 
there were the impoverished and discontented adherents of the ancient 
dyas and ther clansmen whomt he had practically abolished , as well as '• ^ 
old and turbulent Canarese and Telugu adventurers who had seized with ^ 


3 History of Tinnevelly, p 58 
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Strong grip the northern and western divisions of the country The poh 
gar system was the solution of Visvanatha and Ariyanatha of the difficult 
problem of reconciling the conflicting interests of all these classes , its object 
was to enrich and ennoble the most powerful of each class and at the same 
time to secure their and their descendants allegiance. 

The 'cheme was possibly the best that was devisable imder the circums 
tanas but it contained elements of danger and seeds of decay and contn 
bated m a large measure to the decay and subversion of the dynasty The 
turbulent adventurers had to be conciliated and rendered loyal to the dynas 
ty and they knew only too well how to profit from anarchy and misrule 
As has been, remarked there are two opinions on the merits of the Poligar 
system expressed however only by those who had intimate knowledge only 
of the decadent phase of their rule One view is that the evils of the sys 
tern would apply with equal force to feudal institutions m Europe m the 
rniddle ages, and the system served the purpose m the epoch m which it 
actually flourished and it secured protection from foreign foes and intern 
al order and progress though frequently accompanied by oppression and 
misrule to an extent which would have been otherwise impossible * 

On the other sid^ Dr Caldwell while admitting the appropnateness of the 
parallel drawn would not admit that the system could have been produc 
tive of any marked internal order and progress he laid disproportionate 
stress on the part these poligars played in the devastating internal wars of 
the 18th century and on the evidence furnished by Orme Welsh, Fullaiton 
and other contemporary writers on the devastating anarchy of that century 
that marked the evening and not the midday of poligar rule 

II The Pouers of The Pohgcrs 

Every considerable town and village in the Madura kingdom was fortified 
and garrisoned with regular troops artillery trained elephants and horses and 
a dalakarlan was in charge of the defence of each town and responsible for 
Its safety Madura was al<o under a dalakarlan who commanded the gam 
son and the police of the capital and who had become a most powerful offi 
cial by the commencement of the 18th century The poligars were all to 
perform their military duties effectually and were to keep m perpetual readi 
ness a mind of military properly equipped for service and ready to take the 
field at a moment s notice This militia was e-xceedingly numerous in fict 
nearly all the able bodied ryots resident m the POhgars dominions were miJi 
tia men and liable to be called out whenever there was danger of invasion or 
a prospect of foreign service. Some of the feudatory nobles supplymg 
troopers were placed m authority over others and they were made answer 
able for the good conduct of their «ubordinatcs Thus the Sethupathi of 


4 Stuart TtnntveOy Manual 
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Ramnad was the head of a section of them ; the Poligar of Dindigal was 
the chief of the 18 poligars of that district and “ occupied a most distinguish- 
ed position in the time of Tirumala. ” Wf^never troops were required by 
the Nayak for military operations, the Dalav&y {Dalakartan) of Madura 
sent requisitions to the poligars concerned and directed them to furnish the 
required number of armed men within a certain time ; the poligars imme- 
diately sent round orders to the da]akoTtans and headmen of the towns and 
villages in their respective jurisdictions, and on the appointed day the levies 
were expected to be ready for service at the headquarters and in marching 
order. In times of pressing necessity every great leader of these levies 
throughout the kingdom would be called to arms, and large bodies of troopers 
would hurry to the Nayak’s assistance from every quarter. The soldiers of 
the poligars were mostly ryots supporting themselves by tax-free lands 
granted to them on condition of their rendering military service, and receiv- 
ed only batta when they were marching or fighting, while the expense of 
maintaining them in military eilldency was very trifling. 

The defects of such an organisation have been well pointed out by Nel- 
son. “ Apart from the lack of training and discipline characteristic of such 
troops, they were kept in order only so long as their leaders continued to 
be animated by a common hope of plunder and personal advancement, or res- 
trained by a common fear of the enemy, or of the king’s vengeance. A jealous 
quarrel among the leading chiefs or the retirement from the scene of action 
of one or two Poligars, who fancied themselves slighted or ill-used, would 
be amply sufficient to break up a force in the presence of the enemy or even 
in the very hour of success. Consequently, however numerous might be the 
King's battalions, however brave his generals and officers, he could never 
for a single moment feel absolutely safe or regard even the slightest indica- 
tions of disaffection with indifference. This was a fatal obstacle in the way 
of Madura becoming a first-rate Hindu power and ultimately as we shall 
see, contributed not a little to the bringing about her downfall.”* 

The poligars’ peons exercised police duties not only in their own villages, 
but presumed to protect the property of the inhabitants and travellers in 
the adjoining sarkar villages and roads. This extension of authority was 
wholly based on encroachment and easily converted into a pretext, “ for the 
most severe oppressions of the people in the form of fees and ready money 
coll^ons. ” The power exercised by the Poligars of the Carnatic (the do- 
mimons of Nawab Muhammad Ali) in regard to police and the manner in 
which it was exercised either to raise revenue or to augment their infiu- 
ence is descrit^ in the report of Afr. Lushington, the Collector of the Poli- 
gar Pesheush in the Southern Districts, dated 20th August, 1799. The poli. 
gars collected two sorts of fees, as district-watchers, and village-watchers. 


5. The Madura Country. A Mamua. Part HI, p. 158. 
17 
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The village fees known as Tallum {Stalam) or Kudi Koval were of a much 
older creation than the poligar’s influence and authority, " being coeval with 
the establishment of village^ and constituting the fee for the support of the 
talUoTs or officers of police ’ The poligars had so encroached upon and 
assumed these rights that more than four fifths of the villages in Tmnevelly 
had come under their influence and their peons had superseded the lalltoTS 
or retained them on condition of receiving from them a share of their per- 
quisites. The \Disha (properly Dtsai) K6val or distnct watching fees ongi 
nated either from a grant of the ruler or from the voluntary action of the 
villagers, wdio being unable to protect themselves submitted to such contri 
buttons The former was generally known as the village fee and the latter 
was the district watch fee In later times these were levied by the poligars 
from defenceless villagers as the pnee of forbearing to plunder them. 

The claim of kavdl was the most usual method employed by the poligars 
for the purpose of extending their power Every village from time irame- 
monal had its Koval koras (spelt usually Cauwalgars) or watchmen , and 
they had been remunerated for their services by a small fee usually in the 
form of a rent free holding The nght of exerasing this function of collect 
ing this fee and of levying a still heavier fee for protection from abnormal 
danger like war was in time claimed by the poligars and their dependents, 
and this claim had been so generally submitted to, that Mr Lushmgton 
found in 1799 that out of 2 113 villages in Tmnevelly the kaval of 1 63SJ 
was m the hands of the poligars and their men Another step of encroach 
ment was taken when the poligars wherever they found they could not ap 
point their own followers to the kaval of a village rigorously levied an an- 
nual ttmtribution on the kaval koras who wre appointed by other agenaes, 
like the indigenous village corporaticwi The dtSai (direction) watch, called 
usually dtsa kaval was the additional fee imposed on all the inhabitants of 
the area concerned for the exercise of a wider guardianship, especially over 
roads and wastes, than the village watchmen were capable of Probably, the 
amounts claimed in both cases were onginally insignificant and were paid 
willingly They were violently and arbitrarily increased probably m the 
years 1740-6 , and by 1799, they had nsen tenfold of their onginal level 
These contributions were levied by the poligars from the defenceless villagers 
as the price of their forbearing to plunder them and were confirmed by the 
strength of the poligars and the inability of the Nawab s government to cn 
forre a due authority over them. Mr Lushmgton adds that 'when this 
contribution is not quietly submitted to^ torture and the wlup are applied, 
whole people of the village put mto confinement, every occupation interdict- 
ed, the cattle pounded the inhabitants talren captive to and not unfrequently 
murdered in, the pollams (the Poligar's own domains), and in short every 
outrage of violence and cruelty is committed until their purposes are 
obtained " 
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The poligar received a contribution from the area around his fort in 
consideration of protection afforded against armed invasion. His servants 
and retainers received fees and sometimes rent-free iand for undertaking to 
protect the property of the villagers against theft and to restore an equival- 
ent in value for anything lost. "These contributions comprehended pay- 
ments of money, grain, plough cattle, and various other articles, and were 
made by armed peons detached from the fort of the Poligar for that pur- 
pose ; they were not regulated by any fixed principle ; but the amount de- 
pended upon the conscience of the Poligar. The fees and collections thus 
made on account of the police, were exclusive of other assessments to which 
tire inhabitants of the neighbouring ctrerrr villages were subject equally with 
those in the poUams, under various pretences such as hunting, batta, mar- 
riage expenses and presents.**® 

They also claimed rights over lands in the sarkar villages which they 
presumed to hold rent-free. This was partially caused by the fact that 
the palayam lands were indiscriminately intermixed in many places with the 
drear villages and to some extent caused by the poligars being allowed by 
the Nawab’s government to farm the lands in those villages. They frequent- 
ly ejected the ryots from the lands of which they themselves held the inam 
Tights and acquired a permanent interest in the kdval villages. 

The details of the traditional account of the institution, rather reorganisa- 
tion, of the poligars, by the founder of Nayak rule in Madura as given in 
the Mackenzie Ms. Chronicles are thus condensed by Nelson. There were 
72 bastions to the fort of Madura and each one of them was now formally 
placed in charge of a particular chief who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep ready at his post at all times and under all drcumstances. He 
had to pay a fixed annual tribute to the Kaiia (Nayak) and to supply him 
besides with a quota of cavalry troops and lancemen and maintain peace 
over the particular tract of country entrusted to him. In retunv he was 
given charge of a number of vfllages proportioned to the size of fiis contin- 
gent and his rank as well as the title of Falaiyakdran (Poligar), besides other 


6. Be^des the Poligars also levied in aU possible cases taxes on ploughs, looms, 
shops and labourers. They confused their encroachments the istinction bet- 
ween palayam lands and saricar lands. They had usurped, in a large number of 
the sarkar villages, the power of appointiws and controlling the Slaia Kavalkars 
and receiving from them russaoms or fees. They also levied hunting batta, contri- 
butions to marriage parties and a number of other payments, either fixed in a 
lump on the wb<^e viUage, or levied on ploughs, looms, shops and labourers. They 
also received allotments of lands in the sarkar villages on which they received the 
government share or assessment and'daimed the right of madisum (madyaslam) on 
bdialf of the sarfeor ryota as agrunst the latter’s revalue collectors ; and thus dis- 
contented sarkar ryots would be settled in palayam villages. Their right of arbit- 
ration was recognised, the sarkar renter's power was diminished and the desakStifil 
of the poligars fortified. ‘ 
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valuable gifts and privileges The sources of Nelson s information stand now 
somewhat discounted in their historical value All that can be regarded 
as probable is that the existence of the Poligars as a class dates from the 
period of the commencement of the rule of the Nayaks Very few of the 
Zamindars (the prmcipal exception is the Sethupathi of Ramnad) can claim 
that their estates or chiefships were conferred upon them pnor to the Nayak 
period by the old Pandya Kings 

III Thar classtfication 

Some of the chronicles of the Madura poligars who owe their origin to 
Visvanatha Nayak claim a much higher antiquity for themselves A list 
of the names of the chiefs actually appointed by Visvanatha and Anyanatha 
can be made out from the matenats contained m Ward s Survey and in the 
two lists published in Taylors Oriental Historical Manuscripts (Vol II pp 
160 68) as well as from an unpublished Mackenzie Manuscript Many of these 
chiefs are called Nayakkars ’ one is a Reddiar another is a Tondaimdnir and 


7 The Tottiyars are, according to H A Stuakt wnting m the Madras 
Census Jtepart of 1891 a caste of Telugu cultivators settled in the d stnets of Ms 
dura Tinnevelly Coimbatore and Salem and they are probably the descendants 
of poligars and soldiers of the Nayakkan kings of Vijayanagar who conquered the 
Madura country about the beginning of the 16th century The traditional story 
of their migratjoa to the Madura distnet is given m several of the Mackenzie 
Manusenpts They are also called Kambalattais and they reverence the Pongu 
Tree (Pongaima Glabra) and bebeve themselves to have enginally lived north 
of the Ttmgabhadra nver from where they migrated and took service under the 
kings of VIjayanagar There were two sections of them cultivators and petty za 
mindars and those who wandered about beggmg and doing menial work They are 
divided into endogamous sects and their most Important sub-divisions correspond 
to the Telugu Gollas and Yerragollas. (Thurston and Rangachan Castes and 
Tribes of South India 1909 Vol VII pp 183 197 ) 

Besides the first section composing these the second section contains the palat 
yams of Ariyalur (Malava Rayar or Namar) Tura yxu- (Reddiar) Illuppaiyur Ku 
lattur and Kattalur Peiambur Attadied to the Manappar taluk were Manmga 
pun Nattam and Ramagin Attached to the Dmdigul area were Palaiu Virupak 
shi Ayakudi Mamparai Jdayakottai Ayyalur Marumuttu Emakalapuiam Tav 
asipadai Amartani Penyakulam Cambam Gudalur 

Attached to the Madura country were Kavandankottai Velliyakundam Simp- 
alai and Kacha katti Attached to the ‘Imnevelly ewntry were Efayuam Panijai Et 
tayapuram. P5njalanlninchi Sivagin Satur Kolarapopatti NagalSpuram. Ottumalai 
Kunikkavetti Alaga devi Mani>'3chi Oiokkanpatti Surandai Naduvukurichi TS 
Taivankottai KollapatU Singampatti Neykattansewal Crkadu Kadambur Kadal 
gudi Kulattur Mcmandai Mawlodai Arankolam Sennalfcutfi PSvah Mannarkottal 
Attankanu Alagakudi etc:. 

Attached to Coimbatore TaLyethu 

Attached to Salem, Taramangalan^ Others were Majinima paJajapattu Kuni 
vikleulam. Yelambaram Rajanpalaj-am 

Forts on the boundary at I>indigu! Dhiitlpurani Ccumbatore Satyamangalam, 
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others are Kaunder, S^vTii, Tcvar and Nii>an5r The actual number 
must have frequently fluctuated Taylor’s list divides the fiefs into nine 
sections, beginning \Mth the kingdom of Malaj'alam (Travancore) and 
the pnnapalities of Ramnad Sivaganga, and Pudukottai, which were 
" like adopted children of the Madura Government” Ramnad was 
founded in the year 1605 by Muthuknshnappa, rather restored to the an 
cient line of the 6ethupathis — guardians of the Isthmus of Rames^ara (ac 
cording to the manuscript Htsloiy of the Camataka Governors, and the other 
accounts of the Sethupathis, translated by Taylor and the historical memo- 
randum furnished to Nelson by Ponnuswami Thevan the then manager of 
the Ramnad Zammdan) The ancient line of the Sethupathis had always 
been dependent on the Pandya kingdom and had been m existence for 
centuries before Sadeika Th^\an Udaiy!^ S^thupathi was crowned as Sethu 
pathi by the Nayak , and Sivaganga was an off shoot from Ramnad , and it 
dates as a Zammdan only from about 1730 A d , from which time Ramnad 
came to be known as the Great Marava and Sivaganga as the Lesser Mar 
ava or N^ukdttai The Tondaimans of Pudukottai got first into prominence 
on account of their services to the Nayaks , and Pudukottai was given the 
same rank as Travancore, Ramnad, and Sivaganga— these four being called 
the “adopted sons of the Kings of Lfedura ” while the other chieftains 
were called Palaiyakara servants 

Ananda Ranga Pillai the famous Dianst of Pondicherry, wnting under 
date May 1751, under mstruction of Dupleix, to the Rajahs of Tanjore and 
Mysore and to the 72 Poligars of Tnchinopoly and the South Country whose 
names he enumerates divides them mto two general categories the 34 poll 
gars belonging to Tnchinopoly and 38 as belonging to the South asking that 
the poligars should not help Muhammad Ali on pam of losing their fiefs 
but should help Chanda Sahib who had the «upport of Muzaffar Jang tlic 
Nizam. W Taylor gives from the Mackenzie MSS a list of the 72 palay- 
arms established to guard the bastions of the ftindyan capital as they were 
m the time of Tirumala Nayak, including Travancore, Ramnad Sivaganga 
and Pudukottai [the three last bemg like the adopted children of the Madura 
Government] and Ayalur, Turaiyur, Iluppur Marungapun Nattam etc. 


Andiyur Erode KSngayam Vijayamangalam Karur Namakal Sendamandalam, 
Penya Salem Semalur Sangeigin Kunchi Sambali KSv^npuram Attur Ananta 
gm BramatU Mohanur Arava kundit (W Taylor Onertal Historteai "Manus' 
eiipts Vol II 1835 pp 161 167) 

The list should have been subject to perpetual fluctuations, being "increased 
or diminished with the absence or eastern* of any one preponderating t»wer 

^g^em {ViTissss HtstoTical Sketch of th€ kingdom oi Pandya Enrfish 

Tamil Edn p 43) * * 

list IS based m fte tnidifonal acoiunt ot the 72 pala.j-ams appointed to 
piatd the bastions ot Madura tort in the tune ot Tinnnala Nayak and ^so on > 
tort ot synopsis ot the duets and theu Brens (Vide the Matkmzte iltSS ) 
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The following table comparing Taylors list with Ranga Pillais enu 
meration may be useful Where it has not been possible to equate name* 
m the Dianst s list with those of Taylor a blank «pace has been indicated 

Taylor Ananda Ranga Pillai 


1 The Ramnad Sethupathi 

2 Udaiya T4var of Sivaganga 

3 The Reddi of TUraiyur 

4 Puchi Nayak of Marungapun 

5 Leckiya Nayakkan 

6 ViramalaipSlayam K^ma Na 

yakkan 

7 Iluppaiyur Kdmakshi Nayakan 

8 Nattam Lingama Nayakan 

9 Pillai Muzhungi Muttaya Na 

yakan 

10 Ideiya kottai Ayalur Vala 

kondama Nayakan also Ma 
duvur Valikondama Naya 
kan 

11 Ramagiri Sami Nayakan 

12 Maruluttu Amiya Nayakan 

13 Yemacalapuram Kulappan Na 

yakan 

14 Kanniwadi Appayya Nayakan 

15 Palm Chennama Nayakan 

16 Penakulam Ramabhadra Na 

yakan 

17 25 
26-32 


33 Malayalam Nanjinattu Raja 

34 Ayalur Nayanar 


Sethupati (Sella Tevar abas 
Vijayaraghavanatha (1748 60) 
Udaiya Tevan 
The Reddi of Turaiyur 
Basava Reddi (1742 62) 

Puchi Nayakan 

Lakkaya Nayakan (of Kumaravddi) 
Kamaya Nayakan (of Valayapatti 
in the Dindigul taluk) 

K^mikshi Nayakan 
Lingama Nayakan 
Muttayya Nayakan (of Kadavur in 
the Madura taluk) 

Vallakondama Nayakan 


Samaya Nayakan 

Ammayya Nayakkan (of Ammaya 
niyakanur) 

Kulappa Nayakan (either of Nila 
kattai or Sandaxyur) 

Appaya Nayakan. 

Sennava Nayakan (of Palnipala 
yam) 

Ramabhadra Nayakan (of Virupak 
shi resumed in 1802) 

The nine Gounders and Pohgars of 
Kangayam 

The «even Hill Pohgars living in 
Kambam and Gudalur west of 
Dindigu! cast of Uttamapalayam 
and north of Nagamalat range. 

Nanjanadu 

Mala>arayan (of Ariyalur) 

North-ea't of Trichinopoly (he made 
him<elf master of Udaiyarpalayaro 
and assisted Basasn Reddi) 
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The PoUgaii 0 / the South 
Taylor 

3 

2 Snapiri VirasurjarAma Vanni 

jar 

3 AlakTipun Rcltai kudi (Rcttai 

kotlai) Vanmjanar 
I Ahkftpun RcUaj kuddi (Rcttai 
lottai) Vannjjanar 
5 ScUur Tim\*annaia Tcvar 
0 KoIImR konda 

7 Ellaijapjnm, Ettappa Naja 

kar 

8 

I Dumbichi Na>*akan 


10 

11 KotHtpalii Kahnka Najaikar 

12 

13 Framadal 

14 Q)nktanp.au> 

15 


ANANDA RaSCA PiLLAl 
(Chinnananja) 

Smnananja Tevan (probably of 
bhokkampatti) 

Sitagin Vannjyan 

Irattaikkudi Vannijar: 

Alagapun Vanijan 
Scitur TuniATina Tc\an 
Vanda Tevan KoHangondan («Cit 
of Pahmcottah) 

Ettappa Najakan 

Annjchi Naj*akan (of KoLatlur tscst 
of Palamcotlah) 

Tumbm}> Najakan (of Pcnijair in 
Madura district) chief of all the 
Totll>~lf8. 

Kama Najakan (of Saptur) 

Katanga Kajakan (of Kolarappcttal 
north of Palamcoltah) 
Kandama Kajaikan 
Elumadai Najakan (Elumabl) 
LKokkaihabaan (of Manij'achi) 
Thadinthabaain (Kadambar) 
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Taylor 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. Nagalapuram ; Irayappa Naya- 

kan 

34. Meltn^dai Nayakan 

35. 

36. 

37. 


Ananda Ranga Pillai 

Ananja Thalaivan. 

Ramabhadra Reddi. 

Ramaswami Reddi. 

Ramaraswami Reddi. 

Venkatachala Reddi. 

Sankaranarayana Reddi (Paiwaij^ 
of Mulaikaraipatti in Nanguneri). 

Kechalappa Nayakan (of Gollapat- 
ti) 

Pethana Nayakan (of Attankarai). 

Kadalkudi Nayakan 

Nagalapuram (north-west of Palam- 
cottah). 

Sinimalai Nayakan (of Melamandai 
north-west of Palamcottah) . 

Indra Thalavan (of Talavankottai). 

Kumara Thalavan 

Eravappa Nayakan (of Nagalapur- 
am). 


(Only 37 poUiars are enumerated by the District). 

A number of palayams mentioned by Taylor are not found in the list 
of the Diarist which includes several later creations. The chiefs of Perambabur 
and Kattalur who were Tevans by caste were among the poUgars of Tinimala 
Nayak's time ; and Marungapuri of the Puchi Nayak family threw off an 
offshoot which formed a separate palayam (of Karisalpattu-Varappur) of 
the Boma Nayaks. 

Mr. Dodwell’s notes to the Diarist’s list (pp. 6-9 Vol. VIII of the Diary 
footnotes) identify the then fief-holders of Ariyalur, TUraiyur, Kollankon- 
dan, and Kolarapettai ; he fixes also the fiefs of several of the poligars men- 
tioned by the Diarist ; but the places mentioned by him are not in all cases 
the same as those of Taylor and can be e,Tplained by the assumption that 
the oripnal palayams might have been shifts. Light’s Report (Military 
Consultations) of 1781 has been thoroughly utilised by him in locating these. 

A list of palayams with the amounts of their tributes or peshkash is given 
as they stood in the 5th article of the Treaty of 12th July 1792, concluded 
by the British with the Nawab of the Carnatic (22nd Zulkada 1206 A.n.) 


1. Lingama Na>’ak of Nattam 

2. Sangama NajTik of Conuvady 

(Kannivadi ?) 


Peshkash Amounts 


Rigodas 

8.598 


Fanams 

12 

12 


10.483 
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Venkatagin, Kalastn, Saidapur (Madras) and Ame and from Bonnavasse. 


IV— rAc Chief Fiefs 

Sivaganga uas an off«hoot from Ramnad . and its existence as a separate 
fief dates only from about 1730, as noted already , it was then ruled by 
Periya Udaya Tevar, the son of its founder Sasnarna Fenya Udaya Tevar. 
The Tondaimans of Pudukottai, not mentioned separately by the Dian«t, 
and evidently included by him in the divisions of the Kallars came into 
prominence on account of their services to the Nayaks, about the clo«e of 
the 17th century They rose from one of the KaHar tribes settled near 
Anbil, m the land east of Tnchinopoly, south of Tanjore and north of Ram 
nad, which were originally known as Arasu Vijaya Raghunatha Tondairaan 
was the ruler at the time and took a very prominent part in the operations 
round Tiichinopoly that followed 

The mam sub-divisions of the Kallars which were returned in the great- 
est numbers at the Census of 1891 was Isanganadu (Visanganadu), Kungi- 
Iiya, Menadu, Nattu, PirSnmalatnadu, and Sirakudi The Kallars of 
Madura are however divided into 10 endogamous sections which are terri- 
torial m ongm Mr T Turnbull, wnting m 1817, says that the Kallars 
appropriated to themselves various nads (regions) in different parts of the 
southern districts , and in each of these temtones they bad a chief among 
them who«e order and directions they must all obey * The Visinganattu 
Kallar, the PirSnmalai Kallar and the Tannarasunattu Kallar seem to ha\e 
been tribes living in the Pudukotta temtory » The filiations of the Ivallars 
are hard to fix but they have got according to tradition some close connec- 
tion with the Maravars and the Agambadiyans 

In the time of the famous Tirumala Nayak (1623 59) of Madura, the 
greater part of the lands constituting the several temtones under his rule 
were held as military fiefs by the poligars, the Sethupathi of Ramnad (the 
Great Marava of Anglo-Indian histonans) rendered him homage, but paid no 
tribute , and the ruler of Tiruvadi (a portion of Travancore) paid tribute 
only when compelled , and the others were held under a fairly firm grip 

Studying the result of the orgamsation of poitgars by the Nayak rulers 
of Madura it can hardly be said that the idea of goseming the country by 
means of an order of rule, rapacious feudal nobles, such as the Poligars 
generally were turned out to be a happy one, for down to the period of 
their final subjection and submission to British authority m 1801, whenever 

8 Thurston and Rangachan Ccato on«f Tribes of SoutktJn Indta Vol III. 

p 53 

9 A Manual cf the PuJukoltOi Slate. (2nd Edn 1938) , pp 105-12 , and 
S Radhaknshna Iyer’s A Genera! Historj of the Pudukottai State p. 67 

10 Sir Athelsiane Barnes Mtan Elknotraphy {EneytUfpaedta of Mo 
Aj}an Rcseareh), pp 81 and 47-48 
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they v-ere not at war with the central authority, they were at war with one 
another, and it was rarely possible to collect from them the tnbute or revenue 
due to the central authority without a display of military force, which added 
greatly both the unpopulanty and the expense of the collection 

V The PoUgars tn the 18th century 
A palaij'am or pollam as the English wrote it, was not merely a jaghii 
or zamindary It was a district conferred by the sovereign on a chief, the 
holder of which, the palaiyakaran or poligar, was bound not only to pay his 
lord annually peishcush or tribute, but al«o to help his lord in his wars Palai 
yam literally means a camp Palaiyakaran means the chief of a camp It 
may therefore, be concluded that onginall> the poligar was the leader of a 
body of armed men who placed his services at the disposal of his sovereign, 
and who held the district he received in return for his services by a mu tary 
tenure He was alwaj's to consider his territory not as a nadu a country but 
as a palaiyam an encampment Hence, though the ^vereign miglit ha/e 
exercised avil and criminal nghts» m the portion of country that remaircd la 
his own direct poss es sion he did not seem to have attempted to exerc:«c, 
or even to have claimed the right of exercising any civil or cnmmal jun« 
d ction whatever withm the limits of his poligars domains. If his tributes 
were paid and his feudatory sent him assistance in hi« wars his demands 
were satisfied 

The e\ents that happened between 1741 and 1801 are remarkable for 
"nothing but a weari<ome stale of anarchy and confusion the monotony of 
which was but slightly varied at intervals by vanous fortresses changing 
hands after more or less bloodshed and treacher)' The Sfifala Chronicle 
of Madura and other manusenpt sources may be u«ed to supplement the ac* 
counts of Orme and the Madras records, recording the activities of the Mu 
hammadan governors of Madura from the lime of Chanda Sahib (1736) 
wwd Mwiari Raos deputy Appop Rao 11741) wtrsaTds Yusui Khan’s 
period of rule was vigorous but distracted by the claims of the renters ap 
pointed by Nawab Muhammad All at the mstance of the English Presidency 
The encroachments of Haidar AIi into the Dindigul district were another 
complicating factor 

The poligars were bound to attend the camp of the Nawab whenever 
summoned, with troops proportioned to their povrer and temtorj They 
were often truculent and disobedient to him and retaliated their spite upon 
his officers and representati\-es like Mahfuz I'Qian, Muhammad Yu'^f Khan, 
Barkatullah and others. As early as 1756 i e , soon after Muhammad Alt' 
was firmly established in the NawabJitp the English resolved to take more 
deasne action with regard to the pdittta! settlement of Afadura and Tm 
ncreUy country Oime describes, m a detailed and admirable manner the 
desultory warfare that had to be waged by the Company’s offlceis Caiilaud 
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and Yusuf Khan who according to Malcolm was the bravest and ablest 
of the native soldiers that ever served the English m India — against the 
Poligars and their tools the Mussalman adventurers from the Nawabs Court 
In 1760 Hyder Ali“ having made a secret alliance with the French at their 
last gasp m Pondicherry, where they were besieged fought with some Poll 
gars whose estates lay between Dindigul (already m the possession of Mysore) 
and Trichmopoly Yusuf Khan made himself very powerful m Madura 
subdued most of the Poligars over ran the Sivaganga and Ramnad countries 
and even exacted i>ayments from the Rajah of Travancore for his temtones 
east of the ghats The capture of Pondicherry by the English in January 
1761 and the departure ofMahfuzKhan tlie rebellious brother of the Nawab, 
from the Tinnevelly country where he was so long giving trouble had damp- 
ed the rebellious ardour of very many poligars The subsequent rebellion 
of Yusuf Khan his besiegement m Madura by an army of EnglislT soldiers 


11 About 1742 Dindigul passed into the hands of the M>-soreans and its his 
tory Tfie Dtndtgul Polayams for the next four decades consist largely of the alternate 
resiunption and restoration of the palaiyanis included in it Madur was first se 
questrated for aiteais in 1748 Haidars tneinorable incursion in 1758 resulted m 
the plunder of the poligars of Palni Kannivadi Enyodu ChoWcampatti pffl'n fl 
yakanur and Uttamapalayarn When he entered the Dindigul country enlj two of 
the palaiyams were under resumption By the tune he left he had resumed all 
the palayams except five va Ammayyanayaklcanur Idaij-ankottai Kombai Nilak 
kotai and Mambarai In 1772 the Dindigul country was granted on military 
tenure to Mir Sahib a brother in law of Haidar and he resumed sei eral more 
palaij*anis only a few having been restored m the meantime. Wheir D ndigul 
surrendered to the English in the Second Mysore War m May 1783 ail the dis- 
possessed poligars were reinstated. But when the Province was restored to Tipu 
Sultan by the treaty of Mangalore it was granted to Sayyad Sahib a nephew 
of Mir Sahib on much the same conditions. Sayyad Sahib resumed five of the 
palaiyams and m 1788 Tipu Sultan himself tame to Dindigul and resumed fourteen 
others for arrears lea%nng only three palaiyams not under attachment vn Idai 
yankottai Kombai and Mambarai 

In 1"90 the English took the Dindigul fort and district and all the dispov 
sensed poligars were reinstated by them. The Dind guJ Pol gars were then 26 
spread o\er the present Dindigul Pblni and Penyakulam taluks. At that time the 
Poligan e.tample u'as so infectious that even Government land was annually leased 
either in blocks for fixed sums to renters or village by village to the headman. By 
18(» when Mr Hurdis wrote his momimental report on the settlement of the Ma 
dura distnct 12 of these palaiyams had come under Government management •» 
Enyodu Palm and \irupakshi forfeited for rebellion Devadanapotti Madur and 
Rettiarabadi for want of heirs and sit others including Idaiyankottai Nilakkottai 
Sandaiyur and Chokkampatti resumed for arrears. These 12 sequestrated palai 
yams along with govemraent lands in the Dindigul country nere carved up into 
40 xamindans and sold to sundry purchasers or prtmous owncra. On the surviv 
iiig palaiyams which were left in the hands of their owners a chaige peshkash ol 
70 i>er cent, of their value was made 

Mr Hurdis was able to deal with the turbulent Pobgars of the Dindigul 
country one by <me since they acted isbbtedly in the disorders of 1797 and 1798. 
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and Maravas, and his subsequent ececubon which at this distance of tune 
seems all but inexcusable, should not blind us to the fact that it was for 
the first time dunng his govemordwp of Madura, the tributes from the poh* 
gars were regularly collected, the property of individuals was secured from 
the depredations of the Kallars (the Collenes of Orme) and the public re- 
venue was greatly augmented 


12 The more southerly paUtyams—Yxisal Khans suppression of the Poligar 
troubles is very noter^orthy In 1756 as an assistant to Mahfuz Khan, Yusuf 
posted a strong gamson in Srmlliputtur to threaten the Western Poligars who 
were mostly Maravas and whose leader was the redoubtable Puli Tevan of Nelkat 
tansewal The Nawabs renter turned against Yusuf, but was defeated Mahfuz 
Khan proclaimed himself to be the renter of the Nawab and alhed himself with 
the Pull Tevan and his allies Muhammad Yuaif tried to break this combination 
which was worsened by the Travancore troops in possession of Kalakkad ^Vhen 
Yusuf Khan was recalled to Madras to help against the French besiegers towards 
the end of 1758 Pub Tevan effected an alliance with the eastern Poligars of the 
KoJpatU country, prominent among whom were those of PSnjalankunchi and Et- 
taiyapram and the powerful Kattabomma Nayak now declared himself against the 
Lnglish and Yusuf When the latter return^ to the Tinnevelly country in the 
summer of 1759, he tned bis best to break this alliance between the eastern and 
the western chiefs. He captured Kcilankondan near Snvjlhputtur from Full Tevan 
and the fort of Surandai from the Poligar of Utlumalai and Vadagarai from the 
Poligar of Chokkampatti near Shencottah Yusuf Khan got the alliance of the 
Travancore ruler and made an attadc on VSsudevanalliir, — a strong mud fort of 
Pull Tevan, but had to retire The Dutch who had several factones on the 
Tinnevelly coast were now invited by the rebellious pobgars and sent some of 
their troops (ITSOI but they vnlhdrew them as soon as Yusuf appeared with a 
formidable force before them 

In 1761, Yusuf claimed that he had reduced the entire distnct to submis-ion 


After his miserable end (October 1764) Major Campbell secured the surrender of 
Palamcottah , and after some negotiations an agreement was concluded with 
Travancore in 1766 

In 1797, the estem Poligars again rose in revolt and m February an English 
force was repulsed in an attempt to storm the fort of Panjalankuncin But the 
forts of Seitur and Sivagin were levelled to the ground VasudevTinallur was cap- 
tured and gamsoned and a cantonment was established at Sankaranainarkoi] An 
attempt was made to cease hostilities against the poligars But a new danger 
suddenly appeared. The Poligar of Sivaprx was in open revolt, had entered mto 
a treaty with the Dutch at Colombo and had collected ammumtion for the supply 
of the force that he expected from CeylotL He was also negotiatmg with Haidar 
Ah, while the Nawabs renter was suspected of treachery On the other hand the 
Dutch at Tuticonn were then actually professing fnendship with the English as 
against Haidar Ali and the Governor General was engagrf m negotiating with 
them an agreement by which m return for a force of 1 OOO European infantn 200 
European artillery men and I 000 Malays, the whole distnct of rmnevelly was to b*. 
given ov^ to them, of course under the nominal sovereignty of the Nawah Tf 
vm in ITS that open hostilities with the Dutch broke out. Tuticonn was can- 
tured and the negotiauons came to a dead stop 

I- te tattr PM »/ 17SI, ft. N.^b ,ss.g„ed by ftftty ft. Coftpfty ft. 
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The subsequent administration of the Madura country under the Nawab 
continued to be as greatly troubled as before while the situation grew ^orse 
after Haidar’s celebrated invasion of the Carnatic in 1780 The campaign 
of Col Fullarton in 1783, into the country south of Tnchinopoly, following 
on the Assignment Treaty of 1781 produced some quiet as was reflected m 
Ills report of 1785 on the state of the country 

VI FuUarlons Account of them 

Col Fullarton, writing m 1783, thus describes the Poligars of Tmnevel 
ly — ‘ Adverse to mdustry they suffer their own posessions to remain 
waste while they mvade each other and plunder their industrious neigIibour= 
Such IS the dread of these ravagers that every district in the province has 
been forced to purchase their forbearance by enormous contribution ’ His 
account of the whole south country is very interestmg and accurately des 


management and control of the revenues of the districts of the Carnatic , and super 
mtendents were appointed to the distncts for revenue collection. But the country 
was still m confusion. In 1782 a poligar erected a fort near Tinikuiugudi and 
plundered the neighbourhood Finally Col Fullarton who conunanded the anny of 
th“ south had to march into the Tinnevelly ojuntry and attacked PSnjalanltunchj, 
which he took with an enocroous quantity of guns of amiounitions and m which he 
found the onginal of a treaty abote noted between Kattabomma and the Govern 
ment at Colombo Fullarton nect proceeded to Sivagin and defeated its forces 

The assignment was surrendered to the Enghdi m 1785 but later, since the 
Nawab was unable to pay his share of the Ctmipanys expenses Gov’emment as- 
sumed by proclamation the management of tbe country and established a Board of 
Assigned Revenues and appointed a Collector of Tinne^ly and the dependent Poll 
gars. In July by virtue of a defin.tn'c treaty with the Nawab Go\emment 
undertook to collect the whole of the peshkash or dues of the Poligars and to al 
low the Nawab credit for the amount collected as against the contribution due by 
them and in the same year an English Collector was appointed for the collection 
of the Zamindar and Pohgar peshkash in the Tinnevelly Madura, Tnchinopoly, 
Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga districts. 

The pohgar troubles however did not end the Collector proceeded to 

make a settlement with the poligars, numerous acts of vicJence and anarchy am 
li-iued to be perpetrated by the chiefs of Sicwgin and of Panjalankunchi. There 
was great confusion in Sn-agin and Setlur The Karwabs ultimate sovereignty 
continued to be recognixed entr the poligars and by virtue of their iatal rights 
the Poligars exerased control mcr sarkar villages (See Directors’ Despatch dated 
10th June 1796) The system showed ilseM to be dearly unworkable and the 
poligars readily to<* adi’antage of the opportunities which the divided control be- 
tween the Nawab and tbe English gave them The chief centre of disaffection 
was the Poligar o( Panjalankunchi the leader of the Eastern Poligars who joined 
the great rebellion of the Raranad country tn 1797 He was supported by the poligars 
of Nagalapuram Kadalgudi Mdmandai Kulattur and ELayirampapnai The situa 
Uon reached a dicnaa In 1797 with his murder of Lieutenant Clarke at Ramnad 
where he was sumnwicd by the Collector of Pohgar peshkash and from which he 
escaped. Kattaboramu was acquitted in tbe tnal that followed The Collector 
was recalled and an impetus was given to the Nayak s depredations and lawlessncsi 
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VII Final PactficaUon by the English 

When the pohgars of the Carnatic including the Southern Districts were 
transferred to the control of the Company in 1792 by a treaty concluded 
with the Nawab the Company regarded them as usurpers of authonty, but 
subject to the Nawab whose camp they were bound to attend whenever they 
were summoned with a military foree proportioned to their poiiver and terri- 
tory They had been a perpetual source of violence and distraction to the 
weak government of the Nawab upon whose oflficeis they frequently retained 
After the Company took up the manag^ent of the Carnatic the Court 
of Directors issued a despatch in 1795 in which they entered into a very 
full discussion of the pnnaples underlying the treaty of 1792 and of the 
rights acquired by the Madras Government to reform the administration of 
the pohgars possessions An interesting report was submitted by the Board 
of Revenue on this subject in 1797 and a mmute was afterwards recorded 
by Lord Hobart m which he pointed out to the Court of Directors the means 
by which the Pohgars might be rendered useful objects and obedient tnbu 
taries of the Bntisli Government. The Directors expressed their agreement 
with the views of Lord Hobart, and in their despatch of 5th June 1799 m 


the Mussulmen m the course of this century and the depravity of its rulers, have 
counteracted the benefits of nature Even i^hen a nauve I^jah sovemed this 
province, the flat and open country only was reduced, and w« let for s^afic euM 
to ere^renteia who were invested with despouc powers, and harassed the peaceful 
8i.b^ while various leaders, possessing conaderable terntory m^tained armed 
fori and withheld their stipulated tnbute on the first ^ 

It was in 1782 that the English Presidency began to tackle the situaUon The 
Ranmd country was then infested by a host of rebels under Mappihai Tevar a 
oTft7™Iu,g lannly who o,emn the eoootiy utvetted to 
monfts the gamson of Ramnad. Sragansa was coatroUed by the Itedu 
S “iqueoST-vaged the temtones of the t^paaj 

Mdur and other neighboumg distncts were harassed by the Col""® ^ 
Pobgars of TumeveUy were re rebelhon and re dose cre^rencatton wtth Dot* 
GovS^mt at Colorebo fton. whtdt atterepU wm placed re »n,nncuon with 
there own forces and wtlh Mapmlla. Teyar to trfure *e r.nnetelly and 

btaraea dominions. Neatly a hundred thousand Pohyais and Collenes woe re anns 
thronrhont the sonthera Proereces. Hie situaUon was worsened by the opp-es- 
aiona of the renters and the revenue oIBcals. Tbe campaigns of CoL Ihiharton 
are detailed in this above letter and redoded the reducuon ol fte Pobgan. of 
Mdur and Sivaganga. a march into TinneveDey an atUck on P5njalanfcundii and 
on Sivagin. Finally peace was conduded with the pohgars on their pa>mg or 
pving a bond for 15 000 pagodas each and agreeing to the demohUon of the de- 
fences of P5nja]arJcundii Col Fullartons dealings with the pdigars were mark 
cd by a corobinaUon of seventy and demencj He released most of the Pohgar 
pnsoners held m detention m Palamcotlah and expected that the pohgars of 
P.in;alanJnindu and Si\-agin who had been singled out for pumshraent would be 
punctual in their payments and the lesl of the pol gars would also be equally 
punctual. 
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sisted on " the absolute suppression of the military power of the Poligars and 
cn the substitution of a pecuniary tribute, more in proportion than the ordi- 
nary p^shkash to the revenues of their poUams, and more adequate to the 
public demands for defraying the expenses of general protection and 
govemnttnt.” 

The Collectors of the Southern and Western Poligar Countries were 
ordered to report fully on the military establishments of the poligars and 
the mode of their maintenance as wdl as on the revenue and other r^ources 
of each Poligar, and on the nature of the various oppressions to which the 
inhabitants were subjected. The events preceding Major Baimerman's ex- 
pedition on the so-called Bannerman-Poligar War which centred round the 
conduct of ICattaboma Nayak, the poligar of Panjalam-kurichi, convinced 
Govemment that the time had come to fully and finally vindicate their au- 
thority and quell the rebellious spirit that was beginning to spread ; but 
they temporised a little till Seringapatam was taken and their anxieties had 
vanished. Major Bannerman restored peaa in some measure ; but within 
two years there had to be waged another Poligar War which had been well 
described in the Military Reminiscences of General Welsh who was staff 
otDcer to the commander throughout the campaign. After the final suppres- 
sion of this rebellion** Govemment in a proclamation, dated Ist December 


14. The PeUg^ Wots of J7P9-1WJ— The recrudescence of anarchy which 
culminated in the murder of Lieutenant Clarice at Ramnad in 2798, led to the 
undertaking of strong measures by the British. Kattabomma Naj-ak was now 
entirely alienated from all the Mara\'a Pollgare of the West The Vannij-an of 
5iva^ suffered from the depredations of the Poligais of Kolarpotti who was loot- 
ing lus country, A dangerous confederacy of the Eastern Poligars was concentrat- 
ing on E^yirampannai with the jdan of attaeJung all the pala)^!!^ of the west 
Thus, west was closely united against the east and even the PuUi Thevan had 
seceded from the ranks of the rebds. But the Chief of Ettaipuram did not join 
his brother poligars of the east and proved himself strictly lojal to the Company. 
Mr. S. R. Luslungton, who was the new Collector of Poligar Peshkash, could not 
try per3uasi\’e measures with Kattabomma Nayak. In September 1799, Major 


Barmennan proceeded against Panjalankuridii and attempted to storm the fort 
After some struggle the Poligar and Ws fcrilowers evacuated the fort. At KcUar- 
patti, Kattabomma Nayak was engaged in a battle and his troops were di^mrsed ; 
hut he himself escaped. His minister. Subramania RUai was captured and hanged. 
Bannerman got the surrender of Nagalapuiam and its Poligar and executed the 
latter’s younger brother, who was a trtore dangerous rebel. After some time, Katta- 
Was secured from his refuge in Pudukottai and was condaaned to fn 
the presence of all poligars. He was banged at Kayattar and the memory of that 
<|rent is even now kept alire and all passers-by throw handfuls of small stones by 
the side of the site for repose of the soul of the ^•ictiIIl and for the freedom of the 
traji-el^ from the torment of his viatatlons ; and offerings of sheep, rice and fruits 
and diaplets are made for the cure of diseases and for the remedy of blivht on 
some ballad literature hare grown round Kattabomma. 

Panjalankundii was confiscated and also the estates of the five Poligara^o 
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1801 suppressed the use of all wrapons of defence and promised besides a 
general amnesty a permanent assessment to the Poligars on the pnnaplcs 
of Zammdari Tenure. According to Bishop Caldwell writing m 1881 the 
most remarkable of the changes brought about is that of the Pohgar him 
self The Pohgar has become a Zammdar and has changed his nature as 
well as his name. One can scarcely believe it possible that the peaceful Na 
yaka and Marava Zammdars of the presort day are the lineal descendants 
of those turbulent and apparently untameable chiefs of whose deeds of viol 
ence and danng the history of the last century is so full One asks can il 
be really true that the peaceful Nayaka ryots of the present day are the 
lineal descendants of those fierce retamers of the Poligars’ The change 
brought amongst the poorer classes of the Maravas is not perhaps quite so 
complete but many of them have merged their traditional occupation of 
watchmen m the safer and more reputable occupation of husbandmen , and 
it may be fairly said of the majonty of the members of this caste tha’ 
though once the terror of the country they are now as amenable to law and 
reason as any other dass. 

The proclamation of Lord Cliv^ dated 1st December 1801 wasi made 
soon after the assumption of the Carnatic by the British consequent upon 
the new treaty of July 1801 entered mto with the nephew and successor of 
Nawab Umdatu 1 Umara It insisted on the surrender by all inhabitants of 
the provinces of Dindigul Tmnevelly Ramnad Sivaganga and Madura of 
all arms consisting of muskets matdilocks pikes ^tniculs and serabosot 
into the hands of the BriUsh military officers It gave amnesty to all th- 


bad joned m the rebeUion t-w Elainun Panaai Nagalapuram, KolarpatU Ka 
dalgudi and Kulattur It was ordered that all the forts should be destroyed and 
every firelodc matchlock, pike or spear should be surrendered on pain of death. 
The other rebel Poligars were sent as pnsoncis including two brothers of Katta 
bomma and gamsons were sUtioned at Sankaranajnari.oil. Kayattar and Palam 

”^^ter over a little more than a year of peace trouble broke out agam The 
imprisoned polgars escaped from Palamcoltah to ^jalankunchi (February 
1801) where the walls were defended against the attack of BnUsh troops. One 
by one the forts fell again mto the hands of the POhgars and it was not till re 
infoTceroenU amsed from Tndunopoly that Panjalankurichi was agan attached 
and reduced. The fugti%es including the dumb brother of Kattabomma escaped 
to SiN-aeanga and joined in the rebellion of the Manidus there who had to be sup- 
pressed after a most difficult campaign ending with the capture of KaliarkoiL 
(October 1801) The brothers of Kollabonuna were brought to Panjalankunchi 
and hanged. The Marudu brothers were hanged at Tirupattur The PSnjalan 
kunchi fort was razed to the ground the ste was ploughed over and sown with 
castor seed and the scry name was expunged from the records. Lushington hunt 
cd down gangs of rebels that were sliU at large The Dalavay PUlal one of the 
rfuef supporters of P5njalankunchi fled to the Maravas of Naigunen where a 
htUe rebellion was enacted and had to be suppressed by troops, (n* CaldwcOs 
Iltsloty ef rwnrifWy— Tullivans Treets upon Indui (1"^) 
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pDlifaw and Scr\*ajfcxra5 except Virapandya Napka and Mookkat Napka 
o! PAnjjlankunchi, (the brolhcti of Kaltabomma) Mulajxn of Ramnad 
and U>c pervew under rr-trainl and k a*i«ufcd a jicrmanoH a^'c'smcni of re- 
\*cnue on the fords of tlic pahij'ami upon tf»c prindpk-s of xmiindari (mure. 

Tims tlK: real dawn of a new penaful and prosperous era bc^:an for lha 
vxithcnr countries with this Proebmatfoa. It ssas Iil^e ll>c cmciyciKe of 
liijht after the darkest hour of predawn, when the situation had reached the 
Nadir of anarchy. As Dr Caldwell remarks; ‘"nijncrs wrre worv under 
lire Napkas than under the Pandp<, wor*c still under the rule of tJic Na- 
wab. and worst of all— as llie niftht Is at Its darkest just before the dawn— 
during that deplorable period Immediately before Oic interference of the 
English— when the NawaVs power had become merely nominal and tlic 
real power Hut surx'ts-cd was that of fierce Poligars and avaricious 'renters ' “ 
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Integration of Personal Emotions and Attitudes into Social UniversoU 

The more significant the art work, the more umveisal and impersonal 
IS its appeal It is a paradox that the artist selects and presents his subject 
matter for interpretation through the mediation of a specific pictorial pattern , 
but the success of his artistic expression lies m that pattern embodying some 
umversal quality or relation Artistic genius consists m the expression of 
umversals from concrete relations and situations. For man is so constituted 
that his profound satisfaction can come only from a consaous or unconscious 
identification of himself with other than self A lyrical poet, a musiaan, 
a pamter, or a sculptor may so express the mdividual passions and sentiments 
of love, gnef and exaltation that these become abstract, typical, and universal 
as embodied m all actual or possible relations and situations. 

When personal emotions, attitudes and expenences are thus intellectual- 
ised or organised mto the abstract, the impersonal and the generic sesthetic 
patt'^m, there is change m quality and intensity, breadth and distance asitO* 
aated with a sense of competence and insight. These are lifted to another 
plane and aid m soaal adaptation and integration We may call these asthe- 
tic expressions * social umversals ’ Their appeal unlike that of the * sensuous 
umversals * m art work is not of the widest range, bound up as they are m 
some measure with the mental and social diaractenstics of a particular civih- 
satioa But within a particular avilisation they are the chief mstruments 
of the good, and workmg through the desires and emotions of man disclose 
human relations not to be found in axioms and admomtions, precepts and 
codes. 

The soaal umversals are products of a complex process of creative imagi 
nation in which idealisation synthesis, selection, and variation of individual 
features and attributes and evaluation are involved so that personal n oods 
and ecccntriaties are elimuiated, on the cmc hand, and the type does not 
become too abstrart or rnsipid but diats a large ranety of human reactions 
on the other Thus the soaal type, or unn-ersal in art is created 

and It may be created in such form as by its power and imaguiati« unity 
acquires far greater strength and preeminence than a Imng example the 
cxpcncncc of single indniduals. Art thus becomes the incomparable Imple- 
ment of education rx>t directly but through appeal to man’s imaginatii’c ex- 
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pericnce, through the creation of the social unis’crsal that raises him above 
the narrow range of personal moods and emotions, and envisages new human 
relations and possibilities that arc as jet unrcali<cd, and that insinuate them- 
selves into his consciousness and purpo^ Art has bc«v the means of clan- 
fication and strengthenmg of man's aims and goals of life that transcend 
moralities and soaal conventions, the moral precepts of senptures or tlie m 
junctions of the state. Tradition and custom, myth and religion come to 
reinforce the egression of the soaal univcrsals that an mdividual artist 
presents out of the crucible of his own OTpcncncc. These also create the 
so-called archetypes that the artist ad«^ts, beautifies and strengthens captur- 
ing the imagination of a people and diating thar devotions and sacrifices. 
Much of the material of artistic vision is m fact supplied by the religion and 
poetic hentage of a community 

The moral function of art lies m the artist's individual gifts of selection 
and interpretation of such human relations and experiences as may mduce 
social umversals i e, generic social attitudes, values and aspirations and bring 
about the integration of self and soacty But the artist is guided m this 
by the catperienco of his race, community or epoch that creates and re-creates 
ideals and archetypes and the less conscious purposes and faiths— the power 
ful and chenshed products of the coUectiv'e mind compnsing the pervasive 
moral and artistic environment without which neither morality nor art can 
be kept alive. Their massed constant influence shapes culture and the desires 
and purposes of the individual in a manner that anything directly taught by 
word and axiom can never aspire to In Europe however, this encompassing 
moral and artistic environment has been largely disintegrated smee the 
Renaissance, and the artist, left to his own resources, fluctuates between an 
extreme form of subjectivism and a pale and futile reproduction of past 
ideology and emotional unity In a well mtegrated society or epoch the 
problem of art for art’s sake would not anse All art work is moral vision 
The archetypes of the cotnmumty do not permit the separation of art, morals 
and ordmary life and bnng about on the plane of meanings and values the 
fusion between man’s emotions imagination and achievement 

Art and Soaal Control 

Art mduces the range of human emotions and expienences by opening 
up new vistas of man’s one ness with fdlow man, and with the entire realm 
of Becoming The power of art consists m the presentation of the universal 
and the symbolical m the individual 

What is presented with great charm and attraction as the soaal, the im- 
personal and the typical thus determines and regulates the thoughts, feelmgs 
and faiths of large bodies of men m all epochs and religions All ^eat art 
has created archetypes and symbols of soaal umversals that have contributed 
towards the cohesion of society and sobdanty of the race and effecUve and 
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«ure guidance for the individual in sdecting the values of life Art has 
been the chief and easy means by which man s collwtive consciousness or 
the insight of individual artists into the finer things and relations and pro- 
founder truths and values of life has aided him m facing the trials and tn 
bulations of the world Both the genius of single individuals and the crea 
tions of the people or race have ennched the heritage of expression of social 
universals in art 

Art and Soctal Tradition 

The greatest of the worlds art forms have not been the work of single 
individuals Myths parables stones and doctnnes have given the world the 
finest and the noblest ideals types and qrmbols What more beautiful and 
truer products of imagination can be conceived than the majesty and detach 
ment of the sphinx m Egyptian art, the fortitude and enterprise of Hercules 
and the physical charm and alertness of Hermes m Greek art the seventy 
and poise of Siva who has conquered life and conquered death and the cum 
passion of Bodhisattva who has tendered his life as sacrifice for all sentient 
creatures m Indian art and the suffenng and faith of Jesus on the cross or 
the immaculate punty and universal matermty of the Virgin in tive 
Gothic Cathedrals of France ’ All these gods of religion and living faith 
differ from those of metaphysics They have been loved and adored 
a« ideals of their own hearts by men and art forms Hindu Buddhist 
and Christian have been the spontaneous embodiments of this passionate 
love and adoration Thus the materials of metaphysics faith history and 
tradition are melted and refashioned by the pious imagination of sculptors 
and painters into the glorious figures of Siva Buddha Chnst and the Virgin 
m art that command the loyalties penances and chanties of men through 
the centuries On the other hand art spreads and conquers tcmtories and 
people by bearing its message of soaal umversals and morals A remarkable 
■example in world s history is the estaWishment of Indian art in Central Asia 
Pegu Siam Cambodia Ceylon Java Sumatra Bah and Borneo Chinese 
art made little impression in these temtones that came under the ambit of 
the influence of Chinese traders for long centuries chiefly because it could 
not unlike Indian art, present through imagmative vision such social and 
moral ideals with attraction and clarity among the indigenous peofrfes of 
these lands. 

Art as an Escape from Society 

Though mankind s visions of truth beauty and goodness is the same, 
m the context of the soaal system morality assumes different accents among 
different peoples. Society m the Orient has shown a sharp and rigid grada 
Iron of castes and classes that have Uiwarted individual initiatives and 
achievements. Thus both religion and art stress the supreme values of com 
passion non violence and self sacrifice, while the doctnnes of transmigration 
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of births of Karma (deed) and its fruition and of Gods immanence in 
every form, howc\-er fixed that may be, enter into Uieir very substance. It 
IS thus that art smoothes the acerbities and excesses of the social system, 
enabling the individual to accept his lowly status and position m society 
with greater complacence, and his adversity in a long sequciKC of births 
and deaths with greater fortitude Art. therefore, is a most cfTicacious 
cultural instrument for expressing man's repressed and baflled emotions and 
sentiments, for securing his jisycliological and social adjustment As a matter 
of fact the success of Oriental art in bringing about soaal equilibrium is 
illustrated by the stress of different levels of existence and the sequence of 
births and deaths and transmigration of souls in a vast panorama of life, 
where sorrow and joy, despair and promise intermingle, bridging the gulf 
between actual conditions and possibilities The notes of frustration sad 
ness and pessimism are m fact drowned by the elegant display of the delights 
of the senses and the intoxication of enjoyment embodied in the array of 
^urging and dancing figures, scenes of domestic life and love sports of ani- 
mals and the blossormng of flowers and the ripening of fruits that one comes 
across at Ajanta, Borabodur and Angkor 

At the other extremity of the world of art, we find in Greece a kind of 
art that stressed the harmony of proportions in statuary, temple building, 
vase making and composition of the tragedy that are m such uTter and sad 
contrast with the political turmoil and moral chaos of the Hellenic world. 
If the social and political system could not assure sanity and serenity to 
the Greek citizens the harmony and the order were to be found m the magm 
ficent art works of Hellas glorifying Gods and heroes rather than ordinary 
mortals, and depicting the ideal events of myths and legends rather than 
the affairs of the earth But the HeJIenJc ^ds and heroes were imbued with 
all human desires and passions, acting and suffering like the mortals of the 
earth Yet the sovereign power of Zeus the heroic manly strength of Her- 
cules, the womanly dignitj of Hera and the noble wisdom of Pallas Athene, 
though largely conceived in human terms were the sources of consolation for 
the individual, though not of mtegnty of the Hellenic city states that pursued 
their sanguinary course of class struggles and mtemeane conflicts Similarly 
the High Renaissance Painting of Italy, with its marvellous linear rhythms 
and colour harmonies and idealisations of the human situation was a counter- 
balance in the domain of art to the egoistic individualism and license of the 
aristocracy and the common people and the chronic turbulence and wicked 
ness of the Italian towns The immense vitality and terrific vigour of the 
art of Michael Angelo, who denied himself all the pictures of companionship 
and good living and devoted himself to endless toil had their counterpart m 
the grandeur, magnificence and brutality of Italian hfe Similarly the touch 
mg humanism and mysticism of FYa Angelico revealed the faith and devo- 
tion of the ineffectual mmonty that were being ‘^mothered by the sensualism 
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and luxury as well as the stonn and the stress of hfe Art. expressed the 
social umversals that were challenged by Uie crass materialism, unashamed 
vice and extraordinary release of energies in the new social environment 
Through the epochs, art provides a refuge and an escape to the mdividual 
when society appears to him as a system of chaos and disorder 

Art as Remahns Society 

Art by bringing about the umty and the order m the ideal plane, saves 
civilisation from dismtegration and beam within its bosom the elements of 
Its re-malong It is for this reason that one cannot call art, ‘ religious or 
‘ secular \ or ‘ ethical ' for art mobilises, all the truths of religion and meta- 
physics, and all the axioms of morality to give peace to the individual in 
his social regime Art m fact combines metaphysics, philosophy, religion 
and ethics, and makes all these human and concrete in its of bringing 
about the equilibrium between the individual and the society through an 
ideal collective representation that sometimes has an even greater power to 
mould humanity than the actual soaety and its institutions 

T/ie Soaal and Etktcal Significance of Earl} Buddhistic Art 
In, the Onent what largely passes for religious content of art is social 
and ethical In those early Buddhist sculptured decorations at Bharhut, 
Sanchi, Bodh Gaya and Amaravati we «€e illustrations of the birth legends 
of Buddha (Jatakas) with exquisite characterisation and loving attention 
to details, neither articulating a rdigious experience nor portraying a reli 
gious episode, but depicting a moral tale that for all tune to come stands 
for the glorification of certain generic soaal virtues like self sacrifice, tender 
ness, compassion, punty and truthfulness that have been accepted by the 
Onental peoples At Sanchi we find illustrated m several reliefs the generos 
ity of Pnnce Vessantara who gave away all what he had mcluduig his chil 
dren and wife, thus exhibiting "the perfection of benevolence” Similarly 
there is the story depicted of the miMikcy king who to save his suite of eighty 
thousand monkeys against archers who surrounded them cleared the river 
Ganges by a prodigious leap with a rope permitting the monkeys to cross 
safely But a malevolent monkey who was no other than the traitor Deva 
datta m his past birth dropped on his back and broke his spine. Or, again, 
among the reliefs at Amaravati and the fresooes at Ajanta we find the touch 
mg episode of the royal elopement with six tusks (Chaddanta), sawing off 
with his own trunk lus tusks in order td gratify the wish of the Queen of 
Benares, once his wife, who devoured with jealousy, due to the favour un 
consaously shown by the elephant to another wife of his, sought her own 
death to UTeak her revenge Similarly, there is the story of the lOng of the 
Sibis portrayed m sculpture, who m order to save a dove that had sought 
refuge agamst a pursuing hawk in the king's lap gave his own flesh 
ultimately his whole body as offering when the weighing balance showed 
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that his fteshlj killed Ocsh grew lighter and lighter m comparison with the 
dove’s 


The Ja\aka UluiUolions at Ajanta 

About the frescoes of Ajanta a whole book, may be wntten We have 
here the entire proccsiion of Indian life from love-making, dice playing, 
hunting procession of horsemen and elcpliants and march of armies in foreign 
lands to the episodes in the birth, life and death of the Buddha, from Uie 
«ports of monkey's and elephants, and cock and buffalo fights to the flowering 
palasa tree along the trunk of which a swarm of ants climbs up Nothing is 
here left out A strong scn«e of naturalism and a broad humanitananism 
have mingled with an intense spirituality to animate the graceful men and 
women and their chaste gentle poses and gestures Even lovers have a re- 
finement in their reciprocal altitudes and gestures which make amorous ap- 
proach something of a ritual The drama of human life, of love and death, 
happiness and suffering is dominated by the sense of the transience of 
existence and a profound emotion of piety, wnth which the beholder becomes 
saturated as he devoutly wends his way from cave to cave m this sanctuary 
In fact the idyllic scenes of Indian life, the nch panorama of the flowering 
jungle or the pomp and pleasures of the King’s court merely form the set- 
ting of the enchanting figures of the holy beings of wisdom and compassion, 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas some of the loveliest and purest visions ever 
dreamt of and executed by artist It is they who epitomise in their lovely 
slender bodies and meanmgful. supernatural gestures the universal values 
that are dispersed among the vanegated scenes of the pageant of Indian life 
at Ajanta As an embodiment of the social ideals of Buddhism, Ajanta 
vies with Mathura, Samath and Borobodur and influenced Central Asia, 
China and distant Japan. 


The Borobodur Bible 

Not merely Buddhist legends but also legends from the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata are depicted in bas rdiels and paintings in a thousand 
temples within the frontiers of India and m Java Siam and Cambodia 
where the Indian art traditions spread In the great stupa at Borobodur 
in Java we have the procession galleries adorned by a senes of some two 
thousand bas reliefs illustratmg the life of the Buddha according to the 
Lalita Vistara the Divyavadana, the Karmavibhanga the Gangavyuha and 
the Jatakamala as well as various other legends Refemng to these Coomara 
swamy observed " We have here a third great illustrated Bible similar in 
range but more extensive than the reUefb of Sanchi and the paintings of 
Ajanta This is a supremely devout and spontaneous art naturally lacking 
the austenty and the abstraction of the early Buddhist pnmiUves but 
marvellously graaous, decoraUve and -incere The episodes repres’ented 
are by no means so exclusively courtly as is the case at Ajanta but cover 
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the whole circle of Indian life alike m and village The narrative ele- 
ment IS more conspicuous than at Ajanta the craftsmen closely adhering to 
the book while he portrays social life, bird and animals and vegetation of 
his own land , the reliefs at Borobodur are so extensive that if laid end to erd 
they would cover a space of about three miles. In these magnificent sculp- 
tured panels which have been seen by thousands of devoted pilgrims through 
the centuries, we see unfolded a poignant epic drama of human emotions in 
a cosmic setting where man reaps the fruits of good and evil deeds (karma) 
m previous births, where god, man and animal form links m a continuous 
diam of sequence of existences inexorably working out the universal law of 
Kanna, and where the profound lesson is to end the uninterrupted cycle of 
births and deaths through the absence of desires and the good deeds of love, 
compassion and sympathy for all Nothing is discarded in the scenic repre 
sentations, the pomp of wealth the might of arms, the ardent passion and 
serene grace of women and the beauty of nature, but all is subdued by the 
sincere expression of the triumph of purity and wisdom as embodied m the 
story of Buddha s enlightenment This triumph is expressed in every single 
gesture and mood of gods and angels, men and women, anunals and birds 
m the vast panorama Step by step from gallery to gallery pilgnms are led 
through illustrations of the law of retnbuUon of good and noble deeds the 
story of the Buddhas preparation in the ojurse of hundreds of past bves, 
the episodes in the life of the histoncal Buddha until they witness the search 
for the highest wisdom revealed by the Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana 
" When at last ”■ writes Vogel ‘ the pilgrim has reached the summit of the 
Stupa the phenomenal world vanishes from his sight and he is transported 
mto the sphere of mere thought.^ ’ The unity of the realm of Becoming has 
nowhere been more sincerely expressed in sculpture than here Over the 
procession of human episodes which are linked together under a master plan 
and in each of which every figure is absolutely unique and sincere m ex 
pression of face, gesture and pose of body, there broods the ineffable mystery 
of the oneness and harmony of life Art here has immortalised itself by 
transforming small episodes and personal moods into the universals that help 
m the realisation of the oneness of life and of the divine wi«dom which 
creates it 

The IntermingUng cf Gods and Men at Angkor Vat 
In Siam and Cambodia as well as in Java we similarly see the legends cf 
the Ramayana the Mahabharata, the Snmadbhagavat, the Hanvamsa and 
other tales connected with Vishnu and Siva illustrated m fine sculptures 
adorning the walls of the temples The churning of the milky sea, the death 
of Bhishma, the banishment of Rama, the loss of Sita, the fight between Vah 
and Sugnva. the alliance of Ram and Sugnva the meeting between Sita and 


1 J P Vocn. Buddktsl Art p 100 
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Hanumana in the Asoka grove in Lanka, the fight bct^^ecnthe armies of Rama 
and Ravana as well as the episodes of the hfc of Han and of Krishna arc 
all depicted in the famous temple at Angkor Vat Here again art has truth 
fully portra>'ed social umwrsals among peoples who did not know the legends, 
but uho ha\c absorbed them so sincerely and deeply that modem artists now 
draw frequently on them for their mural decorations m the pagodas of to- 
day In the scncltts sanctorum Buddha Vishnu and Si\a are installed m 
thar divine aloofness like stars that dwell apart But on the paintings and 
bas-reliefs on the walls of the corridors leading up to the divinities arc de- 
picted the conjugal lov’C and tnals of Rama and Sita, the brotherly attach- 
ment of Lakshmana, the fidelity of Hanumana, the marriage of Siva and 
iParvati and the trials sufferings and sacnficcs of Bodhisattva m an all 
too human setting The gods who arc Uie apotheoses of the social virtues 
come down wiUi their human desires and sufferings to the level of the com 
mon people, while tlie men and women m their devotion, thanksgiving and 
punty raise themselves to the level of the gods Siva in order to save the 
gods and all living creatures undertakes the stupendous sacrifice of drinking 
the poison cast by the ocean or by the umveree serpent, Vasuki Vishnu, 
Ramchandra and Krishna go through their hundred adventures for the sake 
of the protection of heaven and earth, gods and men against the Asuras 
Similarly Buddha prepares himself for the message of enlightenment for hu 
manity through innumerable lives of sacrifice and compassion Then they 
come down to the earth and mingle with all life What brooding pity and 
tenderness for all living creatures then radiate from them, and this is re 
ciprocated by what trustful adoration of all ' The figures of nude female 
worshippers arranged in serene yet animated throngs wiUi their infinitely 
sweet and chaste poses and gestures of adoration cannot but be an unfail 
mg source of mspiration for the pilgnms Even the foliage of the forest 
the sheep, the elephants and the lambs the nagas or the water sprites and 
the npple of the waters participate m the cosmic devotion not to speak of 
the homage of gods angels and spirits of the upper air Such is the picture 
the succession of mural paintings and sculptured panels unfolded before the 
throngs of observant pilgnms as they used to wend their way to the mam 
shrine Religions may change, kingdoms may pensh but the art which aids 
m elevating the moral tone of social life lives so long as society endures It 
is the stress of the soaal universals that has brought about the merging with 
irresistible power of Beauty and Truth at Ajanta, Sanchi Amaravati Bor- 
dobodur and Angkor Vat 

Btbhcal Semes m Europeat Christian Art 
The Javanese sculptured panels have been compared with Gluberti s Doors 
of Paradise m Florence designed at the opening of the 15th Century Ghi- 
berti, Jacopo della Quercia Donatello and the della Robbias presented many 
Chnstian scenes with marvellous vensinuhtude and elegance of compositio ^ 
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The CTeation of Adam and Eve, the Temptation and Expulsion, the story of 
Cam and Abd, Esau and Jacob, Christ before Pdate, the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection were all pictured by Ghiberti m delightful natural backgrounds 
with superb illustrational effect Like the Javanese scenes the various events 
from the old Testament and of the life of Christ and the Fathers of the 
Church formed the source of mspiration to generations of pilgnms who visit 
ed the Bapistry at Florence. Similarly, Donatello presented with tragical 
pathos the Scourging the Crucifixion and the Deploration of Christ and with 
great dramabc vigour the sc^es of Salome and SL Joha A profound pity, 
tenderness and compassion as revealed in the poignant Chnstian drama were 
unfolded and the figures of Mary, Christ, Magdalene and the danang angels 
and cherubims were especially ducted with great fervour and piety 

But the difference of treatment between Oriental and Renaissance art m 
Europe can hardly be missed There m the first place, a tendency to- 
wards sentimentality marked m the Christian sculptors that found its apo 
theosis m the delicious bambini and sweet madonnas of the della Robbias and 
Raphael This is far different from the diastity and restraint of movements 
and the serene rhythm of gestures of men and women in the Amaravati or 
BoToboduT reliefs Many of the angds madonnas and cherubims in Chns 
tian art are similar, pictured it appears from local models In the East there 
IS no attempt at naturalism or realism, but at the same time a marvdlous 
plastic beauty of nude figures has been reached soft, smooth and chaste, 
that IS enhanced by the rhythm of the poses and gestures every one of which 
IS of high plastic value The beauty of the human body in Onental sculp- 
ture is far different from the Grecian or the Renaissance conception Such 
beauty, constituted by the harmony of limbs and movements and expressions 
of the face, is plastically txansmuted mto something more subtle and expres- 
sive of the deep and noble stirrings of the human soul, thus aiding m its at- 
tainment of wisdom and bliss 

The Notion of Super sensual Perfection m Art 
Man s physical beauty appears m Indian art as the rapture of the •<>ul 
it suKCsts supernatural capacity transcending the limitations of physical well 
being It IS far different from the form of physical perfection derived by 
classical Greek sculpture from the spectacle in the national games, and that 
became almost an obsession of Europe for several centuries. Mankind has 
also dreamt of other kinds of perfection and so the norms and types of phy- 
sical human beauty differ The luminous beauty of Buddha Bodhisattva, 
Vishnu or Siva is in subtle unisrm with the supernatural aims of the body 
as the receptacle of the soul The gjory and majesty of these gods in Ind^ 
sculpture represent the apotheosis of man s beauty Woman s charm in Jndta 
with the emphasis of full rounded breasts and ample, slanting hips is the 
grace of motherhood that hides m tte fair sex her supernatural possibilities- 
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For ewo v^oman the ideal of ph>sical perfection is that of the primordial 
Mother of the Unnerse m the full radiance of her maternal glory 

The ideal of beauty of the human form in the West no doubt has been 
largely dominated by the inclinations and standards of classical Greece where 
friendship was preferred to love and the well poised athletic form of the 
human male became the standard of human beauty In the Onent the nonns 
of the perfect male and the perfect XemaJe are different and woman's beauty 
IS the flower and herald of motherhood The Orient m its sense of beauty 
shows on the whole not merely a sounder biological judgment but also a 
sounder psychological judgment In Western art, accept m the Middle Ages 
with their Madonnas, Angels and Saints, woman’s loveliness and charm ra- 
ther than the serenity and beauty of her soul have been stressed In Onen- 
tal art we have not only the Apsara's and the Nayika’s captivating loveli- 
ness, like that of Aphrodites but also the wisdom and tranquillity of Prajna 
paramita, Tara and Parvali Like the unique, serene and well balanced figit 
res of Buddha and Siva Indian sculpture, stirred not merely by the physical 
charm but also by the tenderness wisdom and mystery of womanhood, has 
produced new types of feminine beauty that only have a spiritual import 

Metaphysical Conceptions 7n Art 

In Indian metaphysics the feminine symbolises the mmd in creation and 
movement not m rest and withdrawal that are symbolised by the masculine 
Indian art represents the female divinity m the state of profound medita- 
tion only m such Buddhist images of the goddess of wisdom as Prajnapar- 
mita and Tara seated m the rigid padma and vajrasanas with the legs firm- 
ly locked m In some Buddhist images of Tara and the Brahmaiucal imag- 
es of Saraswati, Lakshmi Kali and Parvati we find a relaxation of the rigid 
meditative pose by the adoption of sukhasana or Jalitasana with the right 
leg hanging down and the foot resting on a lotus Usually, however, the 
female divimties express movement, and are m the standing, gentle tnbhanga 
or m aiidha and pratylidha poses in vigorous action against the forces of 
evil 


The female dmnity or Sakti m Indian religion and art symbolises form, 
energy or manifestation of the human ^int in all its nch and exuberant 
vanety Thus the images of female divimties are far more diverse than 


those of Vishnu Siva or Bodhisattva The icons of the mother deity range 
from the bemgnant broodmg motherlmess of Parvati, the serene dignity of 
Prajnaparamita and Saraswati or the nubile charm of Uma to the omnipo- 
tence and majesty of Durga slaying the demons and the weird vigour of the 
dancing and grinning Chamunda and Kali weanng the garland of skulls 
Religious doctrines in India lay down the injunction forbidding the 
of the nude female figure But in Iitcha this injunction is got over hv ^ 
enng the female form with thin or transparent apparel or by representabon 
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only of the upper part of the body as undraped This has been due to the 
ancient and medieval Indian habit of dolhing for women who did not cover 
the upper part of the body or used loose garments Such, hovs’ever, is the 
dominatmg sence of mystery and illusiveness m Indian iconography that 
the nude mingles freely and unconventionally with figures of religious or 
symbolical import. 

The Stgnxficatiee of Poses and Gestures Femtmne 

Of the poses of the female form the ino«t characteristic is the three fold 
inflexion, tnbhanga, that combines the fullness and straightness of the wo 
man’s torso with the soft and graceful slant of the right, or occasionally, 
the left hip, and that expresses a most delicate and harmomous blend of 
poise and charm, serenity and springiness This characteristic flexion goes 
back to the images m Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati The most elegant 
instances are afforded by the images of the Tree spirits (Yakshi or Sala 
bhanjika) at Mathura Konarakand and other places of Parvati at the Ele> 
phanta cave, of the nver goddesses — Jamuna and Saraswati — at EUora, of 
Tara at Munshiganj, of Mahesvan at Bhuvaneswar and of the South Indian 
bronzes, Parvati with Subramanya m her ann, Parmeswan and Goun This 
pose 2s obviously derived from the Indian woman s natural movement as she 
carries m her ann her child or a pitcher of water that cannot but strike an 
Indian artist 

The exaggerated hip effect (atibhanga) produced by the mother bearing 
the child in her own arm is seen at its best m the image at Khajurah and 
the Tanjore bronze image of Parvati with Subramanya On the other hand, 
the atibhanga flexion is also illustrated in the voluptuous forms of the couple 
on the railing post at Amaravati, of Rati (with Kamadeva) at the Kailasa 
temple in EUora, of the apsaras m the temples of Bengal and Onssa of the 
many maithuna couples at Khajuraho and Konarak and of the South Indian 
bronze Mohini 

The tnbhanga pose is formed as Stella Kiamnsch remarks as if brought 
about by a rotatmg movement, now circular, now flattened — a movement 
which proceeds from below upwards, like a chalice it raises the globular 
breasts almost to shoulder height The dynamic movement proceeds beyond 
the physical reach of the figure and symbolises the urge withm the perfect 
human femmine body to ascend towards its ultunate spintual destiny le., 
towards salvation It is noteworthy that the tnbhanga pose is adopted for 
masoilme divimties m Indian art whenever the softer qualities such as love, 
oimpassion and bemgmty are sought to be stressed Thus this pose is char- 
acteristic of the figure of Bodhisattva at Ajanta of Buddha at Bagh. of 
Vajrapam at the Visvakarma cave, of Maitreya and Lokanatha m Bengal 
and Onssa, of the many figures of Knshna throughout Northern India and 
of the South Indian images of Siva as Gangadhara or Kalasamhara 
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The balanced tnbhanga flexion lias been adopted in images m all Asia- 
tic countries from Ointral Asia and China to Java and Cambodia wherever 
Indian art traditions ha\c cshibli«ihcd thcmsclvTS. Thus both man's and 
noman's body m Oriental art is, m the first place, so transmuted as it may 
attain something bc>ond the possibilities of phj'siology that confine the Gre- 
cian and Renaissance search for physical beauty , and, m tlic second place, 
the human body is so abstracted and rearranged m its essentials as to be 
useful in formal shape, proper to stone, roctal or v-ood The significance ol 
Oriental art forms lies not merely in its rich s^rabolism and attempt to create 
super sensual norms of beauty but even more in their abstract formal rhy- 
thms and mmementa. 

No attempt is made here to imitate human anatomy, but tlie features 
of the body, especially the face, hands and feet are so represented as to make 
the supernatural aims of the body easily comprehensible. Thus in a sense 
the representation of Buddha. Vishnu and Siva is a symbol It expresses 
the idea of Being or Becoming Secondly, if it be a stone, bronze or wood- 
en image, its abstract formal or geometrical quality transcends the naturalis- 
tic, for the copying of nature is the real enemy of symbolism In different 
Oriental countries man’s beauty or perfection is represented by art in diff- 
erent media m a blend of formal clement and naturalism that has markedly 
differed in different epochs But the emphasis is always twofold first, to- 
wards the notion of extra physical or supernatural perfection , secondly, to- 
wards the formal, highly simplified image, almost geometrically concentd, 
that can express the inner life where the conflicts and struggles are resolved 
into a profound tranquillity, competence and majesty 


The supernatural beauty of the male divinity, such as Buddha, Bodhi'^at- 
tva, Siva or Vishnu, is expressed m Indian sculpture by the smooth model- 
ling of broad shoulders such as those of the bull or the elephant and of a 
slender waist such as that of the lion and by an elegant roundness and soft- 
ness of the limbs such as those of the female body All divinities are youth 
ful and should look like sixteen years old as enjoined in the Vishnudhar 
mottara, should never show any muscles, veins or bones, and should bear a 
nimbus The Vishnudharmottara adds that the face of the gods should be 
well finished and benignant, large arches, triangles and other geometneal 
shapes should be avoided in representing gods A smooth and rounded bo- 
dily frame m which anatomical details are largely eliminated easily suppests 
superhuman grace and pewer 


An elaborate variety of ornaments decks the undraped divine fieures 
The crown or tiara, the ear ring the chain and the girdle are especially carv 
ed with great artistic effect contnbuting towards the enchantment and illu 
siven^ of the figure An abstract, supersensible form becornerl m 
vehicle of ideal attributes of the deity that are further symbobsed anH 
ported by add, t, on o, bands and heads so hannon^X tX 
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whole plastic composition that they do not engender any suggestion of the 
abnormal or the grotesque but on the contrary logically and happily trans- 
late the underlymg motive of the icon 

The Stgntiiconce of Poses and Gestures Masctdme 

Most of the male divimties m Indian Sculpture are in rigid standing or 
sittmg meditative poses The heavy solidity of the lower part of the body 
and of the firmly placed legs (samapadsthanaka) that are not much articu- 
lated as well as the unshakeably straight vertical line from the crown to 
the feet express powerfully in stone or bronze the ommpoten(» and inflexi 
bility of truth asserting themselves above the impermanence of life and the 
world The same notion is also represented by the rigidity of the seated 
po'c of meditation in baddha padmasana. with the legs firmly mterlccked 
and the soles turned upward Buddha, Vishnu or Surya that belong to the 
highest level of spiritual existence are usually depicted m the above poses. 
But Bodhiaattva Siva and above all Krishna show curvilinear movement 
(bhanga) and rhythm of the body qmbolical of the grace and compassion 
to man that are stressed Since the deity is not a human mdmdual but 
the embodiment of a supernatural or metaphysical abstraction, there is also 
often a striking departure from the human form or symmetry m the multi 
phcity of heads, hands and feet so as to suit the cosmic vision Onental 
sculpture oversteps anthropomorphism, and seeks nothing more and no 
thing less than the expression of the Beyond, reached by cosmic meditation 
with none of the limitations set by measurable human goals and ideals Thus 
what 13 a symmetrical from the standpomt of naturalism and realism become*' 
in sculpture the vehicle of the cosmic and the transcendental It must, 
however, be remembered that in certain schools and epochs art retained its 
human anthropomorphic character, as instanced by Gupta art in India Tang 
and Sung art m China and Nara art m Japan. 

Finally, the play of fingers of the hands, mudra as these hold some 
flowers or implements the sway of the limbs as well as general movements 
are devised m Indian sculpture as su®estive of the deity and of His or Her 
divine actions (divyaknya) far remote from human gestures and move 
ments Yet these are invested with a remarkable tenderness and subtlety 
of expression of what are really superhuman and spiritual emotions and 
attitudes. On the other hand the practice of such movements postures and 
gestures has been found ui Oriental yogic experience to engender the spintual 
atmosphere, attitudes and virtues associated with the particular deity Thus 
the artist for his ima^making must resort to spiritual and sesthetic con 
templation (dhyana) and not the unitabon of any human model that he has 
been strictly enjoined to eschew Thus he works directly from his own 
mental image that represents some aspect or other of the cosmic essence. 
E\ai where the image of a horse ^ to be made from a horse actually seen 
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the artist is required ns we read m the Suknniti to form a mental image 
in dhyana Defect m portraiture is attributed m the Hindu canon of art 
not to lack of obscnnition but to imperfect identification (sithih samadhi) 
Thus tlic pncticc of Hindu art is a di«aplinc of meditation whicli eventuates 
in the skill of operation and tedmique (silpasthana knusala) On the other 
hand those who look nt earthen images do not serve the clay as such but 
without regard thereof Iionour the deathless principles referred to in the 
earthen images * It is serene perfect meditation that can beget the perfect 
bcxlil> of Buddlia Bodhisnltvn Siva and Vislinu 


But while the Orient has produced some of the worlds most p. r/'n:t 
inevitable and inspiring male and female images and po«es of the profound 
serenity and silence of Being certain other spiritual moods that embody the 
processes of Becoming or divine actions (divjaknja) have al j re- 
ceived magnificent and unique plastic expression Thc«c have u«uall> taken 
Uie plastic forms of the various forms of Saktis Hindu and Buddhistic 
Such mother goddcs«cs are found botli in their static as well as active poses 
In their postures of repose as in the images of Parvati Projnaparamita 
Tara Mahapratisara and Saraswati they represent tlie very incarnation of 
youthful cnarm and energy But sometimes they are al«o represented as 
engag'd in strenuous struggle agumt the A«uras or powers of evil when their 
gestures and movements become wild and tcmbic although their faces depict 
unperturbed tranquillity A profound detachment and absence of emotion 
in the movement or action are combined with an absolute sense of omni 
potence devaaid of any the least mkling of brutality or vulgar exhibition of 
physical force Tlie Asuras again seem to succumb without opposition or 
conflict as if pre-ordained according to the immutable cosmic law of the supre 
macy of truth and righteousness that the goddess symbolises Or again the 
goddess is repre«cnted in a single image syanbohsing the struggle withm the 
human soul the power of destrurtion of the flesh and the devil m the mmd 
of the worshipper and the beholder Such are the animated images 
of Durga Kali Chamunda Tara or Paranasavan that yet exhibit a magni 
fleent b°auty and feeling import contrasted v ith tho'se implicit in the mo e 
serene and pleasant types of beauty as Parvati Prajnaparamita Uma or 
Ckiun Their sitting posture is also relaxed m sukhasana or lalitasani with 
the right leg pendent or placed on a lotus m soft self conscious gesture of 
love and benediction to man It is notewortliy that m Buddhist or Brah 
manical art outside India the perfect pose and symmetry that the Indian 
sculptor could give to the vanous iraa^ m their various ‘leats and gestures 
(asanas and mudras) following the Indian yogic traditions could not Hp 
achieved Many of these poses were no doubt unfamiliar to the Buddhist 
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and Brahmanical converts in China and Further India Finally rvhen tli* 
divinity IS represented m Indian sculpture m its wild destructive aspects 
dwarf and potbellied bodies havmg none of the >outh and elegance of Bud 
dha Vishnu Si\a and Parvati are figured Heruka a danang Buddhist 
divinity terrible in his aspects, is a r^ell kno^n illu'^tration from the sculpture 
of medieval Bengal 


The Temble In Art 

In the art of very few countries has the universal mood of the temble 
(bhayanaka) been expressed and that in «uch cosmic significance. Kara 
StiTiha or the God lion and the female deities such as Pamasavari Purga 
Cluimunda Kali and Ugra Tara symbolise the destructive aspects of the 
cosmic process All that is terrible and repellent are combmed m such image« 
intended to detach the beholder or devotee from the life of the senses for 
reaching the truth which is indeed assured by the gnm dancing figures 
through the gesture of hope (abhaya) m one of her many swirling hands 
the other hands usually holding sfcuH corpse spear kettle-drum or bone 

It IS easy to understand that m the human mind spiritual trutJ or 
wisdom becomes fierce resentment or righteous indignation when it tncoun 
ters wickedness, vice and ignorance and that love and compassion that en 
compass everybody enforce themselves upon those who deny its po^er of 
deliverance. It is this psychology that underlies the expression of the ter 
rible m Onental painting and sculpture In Mahayana Buddhism and 
Tantnkism of Tibet and China and m Shingon Buddhism in Japan several 
representations of the temble are met with In Eastern India and Tibet 
the God of Death is a familiar figure In Japan there are the formidable 
images of Dai Itoku and Fudo The former is a modification of the Brah 
manic Yamantaka the god of death and the latter is a fierce marufestation 
of Maha Vairochana, repre^ting the subjugating powers of Buddha ovei 
the human passions.® Often m oriental rehgious doctrine and art the .^rene 
and the fierce the compassionate and the furious are contrasted phases of 
the supreme manifestation of the deity 

No such reconciliabon of c^posites of gnmness and hope darkness and 
light, sacrifice and renewal of life will be found in the treatment of the ter 
nble in Michael Angelos Last Judgment Goyas Saturn or Delacroix « 
Medea three of the rare representations of the terrible m Western art while 
in the representation of the Dana, of Death by Holbin Rethel or other r.as- 
tei artists or in the recent treatment of the 'ame theme by Alb n Egger 
in Germany v\e encounter a morbid consciousness of mortality of the ornni 
presence of death that has not freed itself from the narrow medieval «pmt- 
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ImPerso7ial Lote and Beauty tn Art 
Contrasted with tlie silent and the poised or the vigorous and the grim 
supernatural types of beauty m Indian art are the types of loveliness as re 
presented by the Yakshis Vnkshakas and Salabhanjikas m Sanchi and 
Mathura and the Apsaras and Nayilias (celestial nymphs) in Khajuraho 
and Onssa in the later centuries The Apsara is the danseuse of hea\en as 
the Nayika is of the earth Each is free m her loves and wiles unattached 
to the home and the family In these figures Indian art expresses the de 
lights and sports of sex the incomparable charm of woman that lures men 
and gods Such figures abound m the temples of gods and goddesses and 
embody the Indian ideal of feminine loveliness About these Apsara figures 
Rothenstein observes Today we look at Sanchi Badamt and Ellora or 
at the loveliest of all the medieval carvings at Konarak Bhuvaneswar and 
Khajuraho * and accept them gratefully with the dancing Greek nereids the 
figures from Boticelli s Primavera or Venus rising from the «ea as enchanting 
manifestations of mans delight in human beauty The Apsara takes an 
equally important place m the Buddhist Brahmanical and Jama art So 
racial a conception could not be changed with the form of religious dogma * 
The tree spints the nymphs and the heroines of love embody in plastic 
language all the similes that classical Sanskrit poetry has u^ed to meticul 
ously delicate the features of female charm The norms of beauty and of 
expression of erotic and seductive attitudes are in this case al&o not derived 
from any human models Thu?, the Apsaras and the Nayikas of the med>pval 
temples of Central India Bengal and Onssa do not suggest gross sex but the 
sport and delight of the pnmordial energy (SakU) that underlies the causa 
tion of the umveree and of every manifestation or appearance Such images 
of female beauty have m fact contnbuted towards the sublimation and ele 
vation of sex to a supersensible plane following up the entire medieval Indian 
religious thought that found the sex motif as the symbol of the cosmic energy 
explaining the conception and creation of the universe 


Enchanting male forms of human beauty are represented by the figures 
of Krishna m the medieval temples There are for mstance the South Indian 
bronze images of dancing Knshna (15th Century) and the supremely elegant 
wooden image of Krishna Govmda of Southern India (17th Century) It 
was however Rajput pamtmg that created the most graceful types of human 
loveliness m the figures of Knshna and Radha the mcamaUons of eternal 
\outh and beauty m Knshna legend Nowhere m Oriental art has Mcn 
bewitching loveliness of the human figures been limned with such fvT.«r 
mte.s.ty and tenderness But ev^ the syntbohsm ot the 
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(Radha) forsaking the world to unite with the Dmne, the eternal and uni 
ier«aJ bridegroom Krishna lends a profound mystery and other worJdJiness 
to the treatment Oriental art metamorphoses and exalts man’s natural de- 
light in human beauty and the associated eroticism mto an abstract, mtellec- 
tualised and universal sentiment that baomes the clue to profound know 
ledge, msight and stnving. The incomparable figure of loveliness becomes 
also the social symbol or universal that effectively drains the unconscious 
of the individual, and prepares him, according to the state of his psycholo- 
pcal development, for a generic and impersonal vision of love, goodnesa and 
beauty 



VEDIC GODS 


By 

Mahamahoiwdhi’aja Dr R SHAMAS\STR^, BA, phJ) 


Who arc the Vedic Gods is a question as old as Ya«ka. the nutnor of 
the Nirakta His attempt to ansixer the question lias failed to satisfj not 
merely hts contemporaries, but also modem scholars The classification of 
Vedic gods as transparent and translucent has been of no help It is how- 
mr hoped that what has been stated in the “ Drapsa,” "Eclipse-cult " and 
in my papers published in Oriental Journals will be of some help in clear- 
ing the obscunty of Vedic gods and of the phenomena desenbed m connec- 
tion with them in the Vedas. The Vedic gods are no other than the seven 
planets, the twenty seven astensms. Agastya or Canopus, and Sunasira the 
Dog star Senus and a few other periodical stars These are the Devas. 
The Asuras are the imagmary dark spints of night Thus Agm is Mars, 
Angirasa called also ' Go ’ meaning cow or bull is Jupiter Dirghatamas is 
Mercury and Bhngu or Kan>a is Venu« Varuija with his Pasas is Saturn 
with his rings Venus, Jupiter, Mars, and Mercury are also called Bandhu, 
Subandhu, ^rutabandhu, and Viprabandhu m order The sun is Indra while 
fighting with eclipse-demon He is Savitar while revealing the world d^lrmg 
the clearance of eclipse. The moon m edipse is Soma juice under filter to 
be drunk by Indra and other gods. The sun is Milra when he arrives at the 
equinoctial astensm. The old father and mother are the winter and summer 
solstices. The Devaj’ana is the portion of the ecliptic between equinox and 
summer solstice. The Pitij'Sna is the path from summer solstice or wmter 


solstice to equinov The seven sages (Saptaishis, such as Atn, Bhngu, Kutsa, 
YalistJia, Gautama, l^yapa and Angiras, are also the same seven planets, 
Bhngu IS Venus , VaSistha is Mats Ka^yapa is the Sun, Kutsa is Saturn 
Atn IS Mercury, and Angirasa is Jupiter These are quite different from the 


seven sages of the Great Bear, though scane names are common to both the 
groups These are known as Atn, Manchi Vasi9tha, Iffisyapa Angirasa 
Pulaha, Pulastya. and Kratu The seven vayus are the seven intercalary 
months functioning as ivmd The seven lords of intercalary months such as 
Dhata Aryama Mitra Vanuja Amsa. and Bhaga, and Indra are’ also the 
same seven planets, with different names havmg different functions Dhatar 
is the moon Aiyaman is Jupiter, Vatuna is Saturn, Mitra is Equinoctisl sim 
Indra IS the Sun, and Amsa and Bhaga ate Mercury and Venus 


The V^c poets such as ViSvanutra. Valistha and others are not ord. 
nrry mortals , each poet is a rep,«entahve of a particular planet s^j 
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of his own functions and merits Thus Vi§vamitra is the moon a bom 
K«liatriya He becomes Brahman by adopting 033^3^ the sun s merit re- 
minding us of the necessit 3 ' of combination of the sun and the moon Vaiir 
tha IS Agni Mars The Aitareya Brahmasja (I 28) says Agniravi dt-vanam 
Valistah Venus and Jupiter are poets and pnests (See the Pancha 
janu Poona Onentahsl Vol VII Nos 1 & 2) 

The following analysis of the functions and the natural phenomena 
through which these gods or planets pass as depicted in the first Maijd^a of 
the Rig Veda will show that the subject matter not only of the Rig Veda 
but also of the other Vedas is premeditated and preplanned by the learned 
among the Vedic people — 

Agm is as important a Vedic deity as Indra He is called the son of 
the earth (V 61) Grahapathi or Vastospathi (Lord of the House-hold) 
He is also called Sruta bandhu being one of the four brothers (X. 57-61) 
The period of his yearly revolution round the ecliptic or his own orbit consists 
ol 687 days being equal to two nodal 3 ears of 343 days each If we add 
to It one more nodal year it amounts to 1029 days which is equal to an 
eel pse cycle of 1000 days and an intercalary month Seven such cycles 
make up 7000 days and «even intercalary month® and are equal to 19 luni 
solar years the so called Metonic ode. This idea is referred to m the verse 
Tnmurdhanara Saptarasmin he has three heads and seven ropes (held 
in seven hands) in the last hjron of Rig Veda (I 146) — his domination 
over both the minor and major edtp«e cycles is very well described m oft 
quoted enigmatic Vedic ver<e Calvan Snnga (IV 58 3) This verse 
has been variously interpreted No less an authonty than the author of the 
Mahabha«hya takes it to be a desCTiption of grammatical parts of speech 
Sayaija s explanation is too u-ell known to need repetition here The real 
meaning of the verse seems to be the description of Agni Mars as the lorf 
of the three nodal years making up one of tlie «e\en chakras or cycles of 
1000 The verse may be translated thus — 

Four are the horns three the legs two heads ^even hands are there to 
Agni Fastened or bound with three ropes he bellows like a bull This great 
god known as Mahadevan has taken possession of the mortals 

Explanation — 

The two nodes are the two heads as each of them is given two horns, 
tlie number of horns with which the bull assails his victims are four Each 
of the three nodal years which make up the body of the bull has one leg 
So the whole body has three legs As each of the three legs is given a fasten 
irg his fasteiungs are three The seven hands seem to be the seven cycles 
of 1000 each presided over by Agm As he is regarded as Eclipse-fire he is 
«aid to have power over mortals. There may also be some reference to 
number 7 the cube of which makes a nodal 3ear 7 x 7 x 7 = 343 Three 
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such years 3 X 343— one thousand and twenty-nine days. Agni or Mars 
IS believed to have three heads and seven ropes or rays (in I. 146) to have 
the power of burning eclipse-demons and thus help Indra in his fight with ^ 
Vntra, Sambara and other demons in solar or lunar eclipses. 


Agni VaiSvanar (5S-60) is Indra or Vayu — (See Sayaijas Commentary 
on I. 59). 1, 12. 21. 31. 36. 45, 58-00, 65-79 ; 93-99; 127-129, 143-150.' 
There arc the numbers of the hymns in which Agni is praised in the first 
Mandafa. 


Indra— He is identified with Suiya , he is Manu and Surj-a. He is called 
Surya (RV. X 89). S. B. identifies Indra with the sun. Vritra being the 
moon. Vent.atanudhava quotes Brahmaija in Rv I. 6, 4 m support of the 
identity of Indra with the sun. It follows therefore that the sun in his figlit 
with Eclipse-demon or causing lunar eclipses is called Indra In his fight 
he is sometimes accompanied by Vayu or horse, the intercalary month in each 
cycle of 1000 days (three nodal, years) being regarded as the sun's horse. 
Seven Vayu indicate seven intercalary months at the close of seven cycles or 
seven thousand days 19 luni-solar years. Rv. I. 2 is in praise of Indra-vayu. 
He makes his appearance in solar eclipse as a conqueror and as a drinker of 
soma juice (the moon) in lunar— (4-11 ; 14-15 . 17-18) In solar ecpliscs 
Minor planets become visible. They are called Charshinis, 19. The close 
of the major Q^cle of 19 years with an eclipse, Jupiter being visible . 21 years 
23 dose of a cycle. 24-25 eclipsed moon is called Sunahsepa 26-30 the same 
story of Sunahsepa 32 lunar ; 33 Navagras and Daiagras mentioned here 
are of the class of several cyclic jupiters Jupiter's appearance for 9 or lO 
months before becoming invisible when the sun comes near him for two or 
three months in each year is regarded as Jupiter’s departure to heaven for two 
or three months after performing Satra sacrifice for 9 or 10 months Once 
in 12 years when Jupiter happens to be m Leo he becomes occulted by the 
moon This is considered Atiratra''atni (See Rv. 10, 57-62 and my papers 
on “Planets m the Vedas") The Juprlets recovery of bnUiance after the 
sun’s departure to Libra from Leo, is described here as recovery of Jupiter’s 
cows from Pams or non-sacnficing merchants iniesting Libra by Indra under 


the guidance of Sarnia dogs, or two groups of 4 stars in the Cam’s major 
or minor In verse 8 eclipse is also mentioned In 10 recovery of sun’s 
rays by Indra is desenbed as Indra’s milking the cows 34 Asvinis here 
are Mercury and Venus who are regarded as the sons of dawn appeanng 
durmg the 'olar eclipse 35 Savitar is seen emerging out of solar eclipse, 
making the world visible 37-40 seven vayus or intercalary months are 
Dnatar, Mitra, Aryama, Vaniija, Amsa. Bhaga and Indra 41 Aditvas are 
Dhatar, Aryan. They are the lords of seven intercalary months. 


1. These numbers refer to the hymns of the first Maodala. 
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44 Lunar, 46-48 lunar, 50 Dawn, 51 Liuiar, Mercury baximes visible 
(Read the story quoted by Sayai^ia here) 52 solar, 53 lunar at the close, 
1099 days or 1059 days 54 solar at the dose of 40 years which is equal to 
trio cydes of 19 years each Indra js said to have fought m 99 solar edipses 
55 lunar, 55 56 lunar, 57 solar 61 solar 63 Indra's old exploits SO 83 
lunar 84 Indra and Dadhyanh The latter is moon who is reduced to 
skeleton m new moon and Indra s slaying Vntra with his bone means re- 
moval of the moon resulting m the destruction of Vntra or shadow m solar 
eclipse 85 88 seven Maruts indicating 19 years cycle. 89 90 all gods 91 92 
lunar 100 solar, here Sayana says that fi\e planets represent four varpas with 
Nishadas as the fifth caste (See also Varahamihira s Brihajjataka on the 
castes of Planets) 101 104 lunar IDS 109 Indra and Agni and Varuoa m 
lunar 121 solar 129 Indra's exploits 130 Eclipse-demons , 131 133 lunar , 
134 137 lunar 33 34, 46 49, 92. 112 113 , 115 120, 123 Alvms or Mercury or 
Venus with or without Dawn m solar or lunar If it is second Dawn then 
It 13 solar Eclipse 

20, 110 111 and Ribhus called I^bhva Vibhva and Vfija three 'ons of 
king Sudhanva, divided the Chamasa cup i e , the celestial sphere into 4 
divisions of 90 degrees each, assigrung three months to each- (2) Made one 
horse le, one lunar month into two horses for the sun’s chariot (3) 
They made Mercury and Verms the thanoteers of the Sun since they are 
fore-runners of the sun (4) They made out of the hide of a cow two cows 
or one cow and one calf here the cow is purvaphUguni and its calf is Jupiter 
(See Rv X 57 62 also my paper on Planets m the Vedas) 5 The renova 
tion of father and mother i e , the solstices ^ a' to make them appear ever 
in youth 22 35 Savitar, the sun is called Savitar when he is emerging out 
of an eclipse making the world visible 13 and 142 Apnverses for adjust 
ment of calendar or lum solar years (See my Drapsa) 43 and 114 Rudra 
I e the moon and also Vayus, his schts are praised here 64 , 85 90 Manits 
or seven vayus indicating the dose of 19 years cycle with or without an 
eclipse 

62 r&ippearance of Jupiter alter Sua s departure Inxn heo and Veigo snd 
Jupiter s recovery of Cows i e , his rays of light with the help of Indra or the 
Sun, IS here referred to 

89 90. 105 107, and 122 Adityas. Tliey are seven known as Dhatar, 
Aryama Mitra, Vanuja, Amsa, Bhaga and Indra. In other words the moon 
the Jupiter, the Sun in equinox, Saturn, Mercury and Venus and the Sun m 
his fight against Vntra or causing lunar edipse. They are also the lords of 
*even m intercalary months. 

125-126 so called Danastutis or praises of gifts The gifts are really af»* 
mals immolated on the occasion of edipses 
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159 160 D>fi\a PnthW, the Joa of the t^o solstices UttarayaTa and 
Dakshinayajja knemn as father and mother 

122 Vi§\cdcvas or all moMns luminaries are no other than the seven 
planets indicating the clo'^ of a c>cle with an eclipse solar or lunar 

105 Tnta Apt>a is no other than the third Rohita eclipse at the dose of 
a c>de of 1000 days In this senes of Uirec eclipses each falls back by 10 
days compared with the same m the previous cyde (See my Eclipse cult) 
From the aboNC analysis it is dear that the same seven planets are dif- 
ferently named according to change in their functions and that eclipses, occu* 
lations of planets are the most important subject matter of tlie Vedic hymns 
necessitating the performance of suitable sacnfices to appease the gods 
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By 

Dr NALINAKSHA DUTT, M-A. dl , ph d , D LITt, 

Buddhism, m its historical, religious and philosophical a«pects, has 
received a fairly exhaustive treatment in the hands of the pre^t*day orien- 
talists Still, It sedms, the appearance of a number of sects in tlie second 
century after Buddha’s death has not received the amount of attention it 
deserves It was noticed by distinguished scholars such as Bumouf (Lotus, 
357) and Wassilief (Buddktsmus, 223), Beal (Ind Ant, 1880, 299) and 
Rhys Davids (JRAS, 1891, 411 , 1892, 5), Takakusu (I-tsmg, xxiii) and 
Csoma Korosi (As Res xx, 298), Burgess (Cave Temples of India) and 
Buhler (/RAS , 1892) Waileser (Dte Sefcfejt des atten Buddkismus), Olden- 
berg (Vtnaya Ptfaka, Intro ) and La Vallte Poussin (Ind Ant , 1908), and 
lately by Masuda (Asia Major, II) and Mrs Rhys Davids (Parts of Contro 
lersy, Intro ) The galaxy of names, mentioned above, reveals that the import 
ance of the topic was well realised but materials were lacking to add flesh and 
blood to the skeleton Masuda’s notes and translation of Vasumitra’s worii 
made a substantial contnbution to the topic, and now by a comparative study 
of the Kathavatlhu and Vasumitras work, it has been possible to form a 
fair idea of the sectanan differences, and it will be our attempt in this paper 
to point them out within a small compass 

Towards the end of the first century of its existence tlie Buddhist sangha 
began to split up mto several sanghas on account of the differences of opinion 
in matters of doctnnes, disciplinary rules and even in the manner of cutting 
and wearing robes.^ According to the Vinaya traditions of almost alt the 
prinapal schools the first split m the Buddhist church took place at the 
Second Counal held about a century after Buddhas death The «plit w 
attnbuted to differences of opinion r^rdmg the interpretation of ten points 
01 disaplme An attempt was made m the Council to make up the differences, 
but It met with failure. There formed two parties, one favounng a more 
rigid interpretation of the rules while the other preferred the use of a little 
more discretion m the application of the rules Among the former the monks 
of Kau§5mbT, AvantI and other western countries were predominant while 
among the latter were the monks of Vaibah Pataliputra and other eastern 
countnes Once the split commenced, it went on multiplying till we hear of 
the appearance of eighteen sects. From differences in disciplinary rules the 
split encroached upon doctnnes as wdl, and the Buddhi«t monks developed 

1 Takakisu'a I tsing p 6 ‘ Eadi sditx^ has traditions handed dcwm fro® 
teacher to pupd, each perfectlj defined and distinct from the other" 
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distinct divisions among themselves one espousing certain doctrines as against 
another, and some of the doctrines even going to the length of being almost 
un Buddhistic. 

As far as the tradition goes, the party who were m favour of the letter 
of the law claimed themselves as more orthodox than the other, though it is 
doubtful if their daim was agreed to by the other The orthodox party aho 
could not remain in unison for a long time, for within a short time of its 
exi'tence we hear of its being split up into deven sub-sects known as Thera- 
vada (or Arya Sthaviranikaya),* Mahi5asaka, Dharmagupta, Sarvastivada, 
Sam, I'^syaplya, Sankantika (Sautmntika) and Suttavada. Vatsiputriya (or 
Sammitiya), Dharmottariya, BhadrayanTya, and Chan naganka 

The un-orthodox party too were split into seven sub sects known as the 
^^ahasanghlka, Gokulika (Kukkulika), Pafihattivada (Prajnaptivada), 
Bahu4rutiya, Cetiyavada, Ekvyavahanka and Lokottaravada 

Besides these eighteen, we are told that there occurred a few more sub 
divisions known as the Siddhalthika Rajaginka, Aparalaila, Purva<aila 
(collectively called the Andhakas), UttaiSpathaka, Vetulyaka Hemavatika 
(Haimavata) Vajinya Hetuvada, Vibhajyavada. Abhayaginv5sin, MahS- 
viliaravasm, Dbammaruaka, and Sd^Liya 

The traditions slightly differ m naming the sects but on the whole there 
IS a fair agreement and the differences may be overlooked at present 

Chronology or the Sects 

In the Ceylonese chronicles, the emergence of the sects has been shown 
m a genealogical form without any indication of their chronology while in 
Bhavya and Vasumitra's treatise some indication by centuries has been given, 
e g , Sarvastivada appeared at the beginnmg of the 3rd century after Buddha’s 
death followed by the Vataputnya, Dharmottariya Sammitiya, Channa 
girika, and Mahi^saka At the end of the 3rd century and beginning of the 
^th, appeared the Dharmagupta. Kaiyapiya and Sautrantika As far as the 
sub-divisions of the Mahasanghikas are concerned the sects appearing m the 
2nd century after Buddhas death were the Ekavyavahanka Lokottaravada, 
Kukkutika (Gokulika) and Prajnaptivada Towards the close of the 2nd 
century appeared the Caityakas and the Saila schools. There k no doubt 
that the sects appeared one after another, and it seems these came into exist- 
ence m close conUgmty. and protebly roost of them may be dated within 
the 2nd and 3rd centunes after Buddhaa death 


iNscRipnoNAi, Evidences 


The only safe data by which we can proceed to estabh.h the antiquity 


2 I tsing p 10 , Masuda s translation of Vasunutra 9 
Major, II (henaforth referred to as M^da” only) 


treatise m the Asm 
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of a particular sect are the mscnptional evidences Btihler* pointed out that 
he did riot come across the names of any sect m Bharhut and Sanci msaip- 
lions In the inscription on Mathura Lion Capital (ctrca 120 bc)< the 
Mahasanghikas and the Sarvastivadins are mentioned as tv-o rival sects. In 
the in'cnptions during the reign of Kani$ka and Huviska these two 'ects are 
mentioned more than once’ 

It IS only m the Amaravatl and Nagarjunikooda mscnptions (3rd and 
4th centunes ad ), we come across the names of the Mahisdsakas, Bahul 
rutiyas Caityakas and the Saila schools In the Samath inscription (300 
A D ) there is a reference to the Sammitiyas as ousting the Sarvastivadins 
who had previously ousted the Theravadins ® If we rely on the mscnptional 
evidences alone, we may chronologically place the origin of sects thus 
(i) Theravada and Malwsanghika 
(n) Sarvastivada and Malusasaka 
(ill) Bahusrutlya, Caityaka and 6aila schools 
(iv) Samnutlya 

Literary Evidences 

The Ceylonese chronicles place the origin of the eighteen sects within 
d. century after the Second Council pointing out only the gradual sub divisions 
of the sects Bhavya Vasumitra and Vinltadeva are not more helpful in this 
respect The only literary evidence which is of any use to us is furnished 
by Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the KothSvailhu He attributes the 
views discussed m the Kathavatthu to particular sects and thereby helps us 
in finding out how many of the sects were m existence before the Kathavatthu 
was composed The list of sects so mentioned is as follows — ^Vatsaputnya 
(Sammitiya), Sarvastivada, Mahasanghika K2§yapiya, Pubbaseliya Apara 
seliya, Rajaginka. Siddhatthika Gokulika, BhadraySnika, Mahisasaka, 
Uttarapathaka Hetm’Sdin and Vetulyaka 

Unfortunately the date of composition of the Kathavatthu is still a 
matter of uncertainty The fact that it discusses views of a sect like the 
Vetulyakas or Sunnat5vadins shows that though its compilation might haw 
started quite early, accretions went on till a late date The Vetulyakas or 
Sunnatavadins need not be placed later than the 2nd or 3rd century AD 
and so we may take it for granted that the sects that the Kathavatthu had in 
vi^w were m existence about the 3rd century a d The inscription too does not 
take us much earlier regarding the date of origin of the ’Saila and a few other 
sects. Vasumitra’s date would have beoi the best landmark but the difficulty 


3 /RAS 1892 p 597 4 E /, a pp. 139 141. 146 

5 See my Eaily Mcnastie Buddhum (henceforth abbreviated as EME), 
pp 58f. J22 

6 E /„ w p 135 
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anses regarding the identifiration of Vasumitra the author of the treatise 
on the sects 

Origin and Home of the Sects 

During the first century of its existence. Buddhism did not spread beyond 
Vesaii and Camin on tlie east, Kosambi and Avanti on the v?cst, Mathura 
and Sravastl on the north, the southern limit bemg the boundanca. of Anga 
and Magadha The participants m the ddiberations of the Second Counal 
al«o hailed from this area The two parties formed m this council lived 
together in Magadha but one preferred to proceed towards the west and the 
other to the east The former adhered to the orthodox views and became 
known as Therav’adms or Sthaviravadms, and the latter sided with the un 
orthodox and came to be called the Maha«anghika5. The division between 
the two groups grew wider and wider, ultimatelj one paved the way to 
HInayana and the other to Mahayana 

The Mahas\nghikas 

The Mahasanghikas conPnued to wield their influence at Vesali and 
Patahputra and send out their monks to the north as well as to the south 
Tahien^ found the Vinaj’a of this school at Patalipulia while Yuan Chwang* 
«tates that the Hinayanic monks of PStaliputra began the Mahasan^ika 
school I tsing® found the adherents of this school mostly in Magadha a few 
m Lata and Sindhu and «ome m a few places in northern southern and 
eastern India side by side with other sects From the statement of the three 
Chinese pilgrims it is evident that the Maha^ghikas remamed m Magadha 
and had a few adherents m the northern and 'outhem countnes The stupa 
at Andarab (Afghanistan)*” and the cave at Karle (Bombay Presidencj ) ** 
are dedicated to the teachers of the Mahasanghika school These are clear 
testimonies to the authenticity of the statement of I tsing 

The offshoots of the Mahasanghikas hovrever were mostly local ones 
The most prormnent of them were the Saila schools known as Purvalailas 
AparaSailas and Uttarasailas and Caitynkas The Sailas or hills and moun 
tains from which a particular bnnch denved its name are located around 
Amaravati and hra^rjunikoijda m the Guntur district Along with the Saila 
schools there were the Caityakas who probably denved the name from th^ 
Mahacaitj'a erected there and the Lofcottaravadins who were so called for 
tlieir deification of Buddha. 

From all the^- evidences we nia> conclude that the Mahasanghikxis were 
predominant m Magadhi having their centres at Ve»n and Pafaliputra and 
that their offshoots were localised m the Guntur District, in and around 
iVmanvati and Nngarjumkctjda 


7 l.eg£c a Fahicn. p 9S. 

9 / tstni p xxiH 
HE/ wi pp &l f 71 f 
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The Tiicravaoins 

The Theravadms lived side by side with the Mahasanghikas at Pataliputra 
and other places m Magadha but as they probably could not maintam their 
orthodoxy in the observance of Uposathas and other ecclesiastical function^ 
they preferred to withdraw them*5elves to centres which were not so assailed 
b> unorthodox monks They mostly retired to the west, and settled m Kau 
4ambi and Avanti The Theravjdins also could not retain their solidaritj 
for a long time for we hear of its disruption into several sub-sects, the pro 
minent of which were the Mahi5asaka Dharmagupta Sarvastiviada Sam 
rmtiya and Sautrantika 

Theravad^ Vibhajyavada 

There are ample evidences to show that the onginal Theravadms pre- 
ferred Avanti to Magadha Mahinda, the propagator of this school in Ceylon 
aI«o hailed from Vidisa In Ceylon the teachings of this school underwent 
certam changes for which it was distinguished there as Theravada Vibhaj 
javada The Ceylonese monks of Mahavihara preferred to call themselves 
Vibliajja\^dm$i* and not simply Theravadms In Ceylon again the original 
school became further sub divided into three sects known as Jetavanija 
Abhayaginvisins and Maluviharava«ins 

The Mahisasakas 

Those of the Thera\adins who wended their way southwards and sought 
an asylum m ancient Mahisamandala became known as the Mahi&asakas 
They settled in Vanavasi (North Kanara) and Mysore^* It is an old 
school claiming Purana of Dakkhioagin as its patron samL This school 
had doctnnes and disciplinary rules closely allied to those of the Theravadms 

Dharmagupta 

Some of the Theravada monks must have proceeded north adopting 
Sanskrit as the medium of their piiaka'^* They became known as the 
Dharmagupta. Prof Przyluski** su^ests that this school very probably 
denved its name from its founder Dharmagupta who may be identified with 
Dharmarakkhita, the Yonaka missionary sent to the north western countries 


12 We have similar distinction made in the case of another school vu , 
Bahusmtiya vibhaiyavada — Prajnaptivada there was also a Sarvastivada vibaa 
jyavada See EMB II p 196 

13 See Cullava%ga chap ui colophon Tikapa(lkana Cy , Colophon , 
tamsa xviii 41 44 

14 E^^B II p 113 114 Fahien found the Vinaya text of this school i 

Cejloo t 

15 One of thar texts is the Abhmtfkramava Sutra containing the we 
Buddha 

16 J> ConctU de Rajagjha pp 325-6 
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by Moggaliputta Tissa Later evidences show that the Sogdians and Par- 
Ihians took interest in the disciplinary rules of this school, and De Groot 
also remarks that the Vmaya of the Dharmaguptas was actually in use in 
the Chinese monaster'es Kouei ki, the commentator on Vasumitra’s 
treatise, remarks that this school was pcqiular m Central Asia and Chma 

Sarvastivadins 

Another branch of the Theravadins also moved north wards, making 
their seats at Mathura, m Gandhara and Kashmir This school, called the 
SarA-astivadins on account of its fundamental doctrine of “ sarvam asti ", 
adopted Sanskrit as the medium of their ptfaka It became very popular 
all over northern India and carried the palm m the days of Kamshka It 
put into shade the oldest school the Theravadins and was for some tune 
recognised as the best Indian exponent of original Buddhism The monastic 
universities of the north made a speaal study of the Tnpitakas of this school 
and It could count as its adherents some of the most distinguished wnters 
on Buddhism like Saipghabhadra, Vasubandhu, Dharmatrata Gho§aka, 
Vasumitra and Buddhadeva Besides the three Pitakas it possessed an 
extensive literature m the shape of cotnmentanes {VtbhSfSs) for which tt 
became later on known as the Vaibhasika It extended its influence beyond 
the borders of India upto Central Asia but does not seem to have obtained 
a footing in China Its Tnpifaka was earned to China by the Chinese pil 
gnms and so was preserved there m translation Kaiushka became an ardent 
supporter of this sect and that accounts for its populanty all over northern 
India The fact that its doctrines particularly were assailed by Na^rjuna, 
Vasubandhu (after his conversion to YogSeara), Sankara and other philo 
sophical wntere shons the amount of attention received by it from its oppon 
ents for several caitunes 


The Sammitiyas 

This school IS better known as the Valdputriyas or Vajjiputtakas It 
Issued out of the Theravada, and so its earlier home was Avanti for which 
it had the other appellation, Avantaka I£ is mentioned m the Samath 
inscnption proving thereby its existence for sometime at that place. Accord- 
ing to I tsmg it became pi^ular in Lata and Sindhu, with some followers 
in Magadha, and a few in southern and eastern India 

It IS not possible to locate the remammg sects of the Theravada branch. 
The only suggestion that we can offer is that the Kaiyapiya, SautranUka 
Haimavata and others remained, it seems, m the north, as they were collec- 
tively called the Uttarapathakas by Buddhagosa The rivalry of the 
Sautrantikas with the Vaiblosikas. and the frequent mention of these two 

La Cade du Mahayana m Chtne, p 3 
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sects hint that they lived side by side m the monastenes of the nortliem 
countries, and had no particular local habitation 

Differences in Vinaya Rules 

Vasumitra’s text and the Katkavatthu have pointed out the doctrinal 
differences of the sects but th^e is no source of information regarding the 
Differences in disciplinary matters That there was a certain amount of 
differences among the sects is evident from the account of the Third Counal, 
the remote cause of which was that the monks of different sects refused to 
hold the PStimokkha assembly together, as one group of monks was regarded 
as aparuuddha (xmclean) according to the disciplinary code of another In 
the accoimt of the First Ojimcil too, we read of differences of opmion be- 
tween Mahakassapa and Puraija of Dakkhinagin, relating to seven rules, 
and these seven rules were actually incorporated in the Mahtsasaka and 
Dharmagupta Vmaya texts The differences between the Theravadins and 
the Mahasanghikas regarding the ten points are too well known to be recount 
ed here A detailed study of the SarvasUvSda Vinaya, which is now being 
published, clearly shows that differences in di«aplinary rules were no less 
important than differences in doctnnal matters Regarding the Sanumtiya’S, 

I tsing remarks that their Vmaya had special rules regulating the use of 
undergarment, girdles medicmes, and beds.*® These Chinese travellers ako 
point out m a general way that m the cutting and wearing of robes the sects 
differed In view of these findings, though stray and scanty, one has to admit 
that there were differences among the sects relating to disciplmary rules. In 
Qunese, as many as five Vmaya texts of five sects are preserved, indicating 
that there were differences m the recensions®® The remarks of 1 1 ing (pp 
6 7) in this connection are mterestmg and so they are reproduced her® 

' There are small pomts of difference such as where the skirt of the lower 
garments is cut straight m one, and irregular in another, and the folds of 
tlie upper robe are m size, narrow m one and wide m another The Sarvasti 
vadms cut the skirt of the lower garment straight while the other three 
(Mahasanghika, Sthavira Sammibya) cut it of irregular shape The same 
school ordams separate rooms in lodgings, while the Sammidyas allow 
separate beds in an enclosure made by regies The Sar\’astiv3dins receive 
food directly mto the hand but the Mahasanghikas marks a place on which 
to place the food ”** 

These points may appear mmor to an outsider but were seriously taken 
by the monks, and e%’en no^\ such controversies rage among the mooks n 
Chittagong, Ceylon and Burma 


18. £MB . I, p 331 19 / Urns, pp 7. 66 140 

20 See Nanjio, Catalogue of (he Chtntse Trtpilaka 

21 This 13 also the practice at present followed by the monks at Chittagcnfr 
in Burma and Ccjlon 
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Doctrinal Differences 

Along with the differences in disaplinaiy matters among the various 
sects, the differences m doctrines were no Jess Jceen The KetkavcHhu and 
Vasumitra’s treatise are devoted exclusively to the doctnnal differences, but 
their list does not takd into account all the sects From this it may be 
inferred that some of the sects had disciplinary differenas only and not 
doctrinal In doctnnes also, many minor matters of faith and psychological 
analysis ha\e beai mcluded , for our present purpose however, we shall skip 
over those and pomt out only the broad differences. 

Re Buddha and Bodhisativa The Theravadms and their offshoots** 
were more or le^ in favour of conceiving Buddha as a human being who 
after strenuous exertion, attained full knowledge** and visualised the Truth 
He was subject to the human frailties though by his yogxc powers h** could 
overcome the everyday events of a man’s life The Sarvastivadins and 
Uttarapathakas added only that the Buddha is above mailri and koruna, to 
which however, the Theravradms were not prepared to agree.** 

All the sects held that the nmktt of the Sravakayana and Buddhayana 
was the same though the margas mi^t be different "* 

Those who subscribed to the above view could not attribute to a Bodhi 
«attva any superior qualities According to them Bodhisattvahood indicated 
only the previous lives of Gautama Buddha 

The MahSsanghikas and their offshoots were quite opposed to the above 
view They held that Buddha is hkouara (supra mundane) and is made of 
cncsraia (pure) dharmas His body, length of life, powers, etc. are all im 
limited It IS his created body that appears m the world In the words of 
the Mahavastu (I, pp 167 8), everythmg of the great is transcendental, 
mdudmg his advent mto the vvorld.** 

As a corollary to the above conception of Buddha this group of schools 
conceived the Bodhisattva also m semi transcendental form. According to 
them Bodhisattv'as are self bom, and not bom of parents They do not 
through the embryomc stages. The> take birth out of their own free will 
in any form of existence 

Re Arhats Next to the Buddholopcal speculations come the contra 
versy rdatmg to the attainments of an Arhat. In the e>es of the orthodox 
Smup, Le., the Theravadms and their offshoots, Arhalkood marks the final 
stage of SrSvakayana, lc. an arhat is a fully emancipated person, he has 

22 MahiSsalos Sarvastivadins, Uttarapathakas, etc. 

(EVm n ^ ^^®ttaiiiinent of and onmisaeice that make a Buddha 

^ II pp 147^ 172 25 EtfB. Il, p IW 

** For details, see EtfB II, pp 63 154 
20 
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attained Nirvana, the sutnmum bonum He cannot have any impunly, or 
Ignorance about the truth, or doubt about the Tmatna He is not subject 
to temptation and is above good and bad deeds and so cannot be said to 
acquire ments He can have no retrogression from arhathood 

The SarvasUv’adms however, differ on certain pomts regarding the 
attainments of an Arhat They state that arhats are of two categories, viz, 
sa(svo) dhafmakusala (aware of one’s own dharmas) or pafinSitmMla and 
paradhcrnuikusala (aware of ones own as well as rther’s dharmas) or 
ubhatobhagavxmutta The Sarvastivadins hold that Arhats of the former 
category acquires only k^aya'^ and not anutpada'* p'lana and they are subject 
to retrogression , they do acquire ments Of the 12 links of the casual chain 
four only, viz namarupa, sadayatana, sparse and ledond remain active n 
the case of arhats They are also subject to the effects of past karma 

The Mahasanghikas and their offshoots on the contrary hold that arhats 
can have no retrogression from arhathood but there was a section of the 
Mahasanghikas who were probably followers of Mahadeva who attributed 
to the arhats the following frailues — (i) that they can be tempted b> 
others («) they may have ignorance on certain matters, (i») the/ may 
have doubt , and (ir) that they gam knowledge with others’ help"® 

The Saila schools however, hold m agreement with the SarvSstivadins 
that an arhat is subject to the deed of his former lives 

Re Anupubbabhisamaya {gradual realtsatton of the stages) According 
to the Sarvastivadins and Samnuffyas the realisation of the four stages of 
^ctification takes place gradually but there is no bar to the reali^tion of 
the second and the third stages at one and the same time. 

The Theravadms and Mahisasakas agree with the Mahasanghikas m 
holdmg that the realisabon of the four stages may take place all at once*" 

Re Percipient The question raised is whether the organs of sense by 
themselves perceive or it is the vinnana of the organs of sense that perceives. 
The Theravadms and a section of the Mahasanghikas subscribe to the latter 
vic?w while the Sarvastivadms and the Saila Schools uphold the former 
Re Asamskrias The Theravadms hold that there are only tlud 
asamskrtas viz PTatiscmkhySntTodha Apraiisamkkyamrodha and Aka^a^' 
The Saila schools increase them to nine by addmg the four higher samapatlis 
(trances). pTaRtyasamutpadangikatva (or the unchangeable law of causa 


27 That his impunties are gone 
28. That he wiU ha\e no more rebirth. 

29 For detailed expoeitions of these four items, see EMB If op 6J,65 85 fT 

30 to FAfB H pp 67 156 3f pp 67, 101 

32 Kalhaiatthu points out that even akosa should be excluded from Ih* 
of asarpkhatas as it is not tanam hnatjt aecutat{i amatam See £V/fl . II P- 
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tion), and the oTyamargangikatva (or the fact of attainment of a Timga or 
phala) The Mahiiasakas also count the number of asain^kjtas as nme, 
and their list of the additional six is as follows (t)| Acala (or immova- 
bility), (tO ku^dadharmatathata (or the eternal law of good dhartna), (in) 
ahtSaladkarmalathata (or the etemal law of bad dhorma). («i) cvyakjta- 
dharmatathata (or the eternal law of indetennmate dharma), (t;) mdrgcni 
gatathata (or the eternal law of the path) and (fi) pratUyasamutpada- 
tathda (oT the eternal law of causation) 

J?e AntOTabhava The conception of a temporary existence of a being 
after death and before rebirth {mjtyuPapatttbhavayorantarabhavaUha yah) 
was brought m for the first time by the Sarvastivadins and then taken up by 
the Sammitiyas, and other schools Buddhaghosa says that this conception 
was unknown to the TheravSdins but it was suggested by the class of beings 
known as the Antarapartnibbayi arhats According to the Sarvastivadin* 
and others, this anlarabhava s^es as a link between one existence and 
another In the SapiabkavasutTcA* it is even counted as one of the gaits 
(forms of existence) and m the Dharmaskandka it is said to have eak^us, 
coksurlndrya, caksvayatatux and cak^rdhatu ” In the PTakaranagrantha as 
also m the PrajHapUsdra of the SarvastivQdins, it is not counted as a gait, 
as it IS neither kliffa (bad) nor hisoJa (good), it is avyokrto and akMta^*- 
They further state along with the Sammitiyas that there is antarobhava in 
Kama and Rupa dhatus only and not m ArQpa The TheravSdms and 
Mahilasakat, and the Saila schools deny the existence of cntcrabhava 

Re Reals The SarvSstivSdins maintain that five dharmas subdivided 
into seventyfive^’ exist in their subtlest form at all times whether in the 
past, present or future. They contend that constituted objects disintegrate 
but not the subtle dharmas themselves , vedana, e.g , exists at all times, 
though it may temporanly be good bad or mdiffeient From the controversy 
as given m the Kathavatthu. the opinion of the Sarvastivadins may be 
stated thus — 

(») The past and future do not exist but they are perceptible in the 
present 

(«) It IS the bhai a of each of the five dharmas and not dharmas that 
persist in the past present and future 

(m) An object may lose its pastness presentness, or futunty but not 
Its objectness but that objectness is not identical with tnbbana or mbbana 
bhava , an arhat, eg has attla raga but he is not therefore sarSga, m other 
words his raga is so subtle that it is ineffective 


33 Masuda m As>a Major, II p 61 
SI See Abhidharmakoia m p. 13 
35 Ibid 35 

37 For the list see E\JB, II pp Kl 2 


Ibtd^ III 4. pp 14 15 
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Among the Sarvastivadm teachers, there are again diiTerences of opinion 
relating to the interpretation of sarvam aiU Bhadanta Dharmatrata main 
tains bhavanyathatva re. the past, present and future are differentiated on 
account of the non identity of bhaia and not of dravya Bhadanta Ghosaka 
maintains lakianonyat}^lva, le., the dharmas in their transition from past 
to present and present to future undergo changes m characteristics (lokfonas) 
only Bhadanta Vasurmtra holds avasthaityathalva that the past, present and 
future of a dharmc indicate only the difference in condition (ovastha) of the 
same dkarma. Bhadanta Buddhadeva maintains anyonyatkdlva, le past, 
prc^t and future are spoken of relabvely Vasubandhu accepts the third 
interpretation as given by Va^umitra** 

The above opimon of the Sarvastivada is accepted bv the later Mahi- 
4asakas but not the carher who state that the present only exists but not the 
past and future All other schools mdudmg the Sautr^tikas are opposed 
to this opinion of the Sarvastivadins 

Re Pudgala The Sammibyas or the Vatslyas or the Vat&iputrlyas 
advocate the doctnne that there is a pudgala (a self, a perewudity) besides 
the five elements {skandhas) composing a being »» The pudgala is indefinable 
and persists through the several existence of a being till it reaches nirianA 
It IS however, neither identical nor different from skandhas It is changing 
along with the skandhas, and disappears when the skandhas disappear in 
TUTvana It is not k?attika (momentary) like the skandhas, and it has not 
all the properties of a constituted object , again it is also not unchanging and 
ever existing like nvrvdm In short the pudgaJa is neither a constituted ror 
an unconstituted component of a bang 

The Sautrantikas may be pomted out as holding a doctnne similar to 
that of the Sammitiyas They assert the continued existence of the veiy 
subtle atta (or W/a or vasana) *•> Vasumitra attributes to them the doctnne 
of the transference of skandhamatra from one existence to another, for which 
they may be identified with the Samkantika or the SamkrantivSdms. 


38 See Abhtdkarmakoia-tyakhya Jap. ed, pp. 470-J 

39 The Bhadraj-anikas, IKiarmagupias and Saipkrantiradms accepted tb* 
•\new 

40, The Daistantika SautrantDoa state that ci«a only exists and not eotH^s 
while other Sautrantikas admit the eustace of cUta as well as ealias 



SOME SANDESA KAVYAS & MALABAR GEOGRAPHY 
By 

Dr. c kunhan raja 

Kalidasa has descnbed many places in Western India m his Meghasan- 
de§a. The description starts from somewhere near Nagpur and goes up to 
the Himalayas It is mainly the Malwa country that he describes After 
Malwa, the whole region up to the Himalayas is practically left off Evident- 
ly Malwa was his home. After I^alidasa, poets have written many Sande&i 
Kavyas. But there are not many that have an interest from the pomt of 
view of either history or geography ; many of them have takKi a philosophical 
and religious turn It is only when countries, cities, temples and other places 
are desCTibed, that the poem has an mterest for us from the point of view of 
history and geography Such SandeSa KSvyas are rare, though the number 
of SandeSa Kavyas is very high m Sansknt Literature. 

In mutation of Kalidasa's Meghasande^, the poets of Malabar have com- 
posed many Sande^a Kavyas and they have a real interest for the students of 
Malabar History In these SandeSa Kavyas, the poets find an opportunity to 
describe many kingdoms, manytemples, many palaces, many nvers and many 
such pla^ Many of these Sanded Kavyas are not available m print and 
no attempt has been made to tap the nch source of information for the recon- 
struction of the history of anacnt Malabar 

What IS called Malabar is the land on the west coast where the Malayalam 
language is spoken The people have preserved a disUnct mode of life through 
many centuries It is only in recent times that the life m Malabar has shown 
signs of change and a tendency to be equated with the life xn other parts of 
India Caste distinction, the vtSage organisation, mamage and mhentaacs, 
dress and food houses and temples — m all such matters Malabar show’s some 
disUncti\e feature. Malabar is at present divided into three pobbcal muts, 
namely the States of Travancore and Cochin and the Malabar Distnct of the 
Madras Presidency The ad\’ent of the Portuguese and the Dutch, the wars 
between the Zamonns of Calicut and the Rajas of Cochin m which the Euro- 
pean rulions took sides, later the nsc of the power of the Muslun rulers of 
Mj’sore and their interference in the affairs of Malabar, the appearance of the 
English on the scene and the part played by them in shapmg the political 
structure of the west coast m the eighteenth and mneteenth centunes—these 
factors have dianged the whole phase of Malabar history and geography 

There was a Ume when Malabar was parcelled out into a large number of 
small kingdoms. There was no power that could be called the Paramount 
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Power of MaJabar The history of the days of the Perumals when Malabar 
was supposed to ha\e had a political unity, is shrouded in the veil of mj’tho- 
logy and anecdotes. The FS^dya and Cola kings had some sort of power 
over portions of Malabar at times, especially in the southern parts But at 
the time I propose to deal with there was no such external authonty wielding 
power m Malabar In describing the geography of Malabar during this parti 
cular penod, which I propose to consider in this Paper, 1 have to deal with 
the following Sanded Kavyas I give bdow a bnef account of each of them. 

I The 6ukasande5a This is by tradition known to liave been written 
by a Nambudtn Brahmin named Laksmidasa belonging to the house of Kan 
hnampilly on the banks of the Alwaye River in modem Travancore In this 
Sanded the message is sent through a parrot from Rameswaram on the east 
coast to a place called TTikkanamatilakam (Item 28) near Cranganore (Item 
27) This was the seat of the kings of Malabar in ancient days and it was a 
■very important city till a few centuries ago The route is through Cap® 
Comonn and Tnvandrum The work is available at the Mangalodayam Wd 
Trichur (Cochin State) 

The exact date of this work is not known According to local tradition 
It IS before the lime of Sankaracarya. But sudi an early date is not accepted 
by many scholars Anyway it must be earlier than the thirteenth century aJ) . 
as will be evident from the description of the next Sandela Sukasande^a wiU 
be designated as SK. • 

II Unnunilisande&a This i$ a poem m Malayalam Except m the 
matter of language, it follows the technique of Sanskrit Sandesa Kavyas, and it 
IS an mutation of Kalidasa s Meghasande?>a The only difference is that in th.s 
poem there are six verses as an introduction in which there is a Mangala and 
a description of the heroine and a dedication of thewotk for the joy and glory 
of the heroine by the hero (who is mridenUy the poet himself) The author is 
a member of the Vadakkumkur royal family, the northern branch of the Bim 
bill kings, now a part of the Travancore State 

This poem must be assigned to the fourteailh century since there ts the 
reference to the messeiger (a member of another royal family) having fought 
against the Tulugka army (evidently the Sultans of Madura) The route 
is from Tnvandrum to Sindhudvipa the capital of the Vatakkunkur or nor 
them branch of the Bimbili kingdon (see item 16) This poem will be de- 
signated UN 

III KokilasandeSa This is 1^ the poet Uddanda who is supposed 
to have been living in Malabar in the early part of the fifteenth century Th® 
route descnbed is from Canjeevaram m the Chingelpet Distnct of the Madras 
Presidency to a place called Chennamahgalam (now a part of the Codun 
State) between the two arms of the Alwaye nver (item 24) The messenger 
IS asked to enter Malabar through Mysore (Hosala kingdom) in its north 
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eastern comer The poem closdy follows Kalidasa's MeghasandeJa in tech 
mque, and is supposed to be a complement to Sukasande^a (No I above), 
in so far as this poem describes such portions of Malabar a'^ are not included 
in the other This will be designated as KL The viork is available at Man 
galodayam Ltd , Trichur (Cochin State) 

IV. MayOrasanmiSa In technique this follows No 11 aboAe in so 
far as there are two introductory verses (a mangala and a mention of the be^ 
rome and the poem in honour of her) before the hero in separation is intro 
duced The poem mentions Uddaijna the author of the previous poem as a 
living poet and as such its date is also in the fifteenth century The route des' 
cnbed is from Tnvandrum to a place called annakara (item 35) near Trichur 
(Item 31) 

The author of tlie poem is identical with the author of Kaumidi the com 
mentary on Abhmavagupta’s Dhvanyalokalocana , this is all that is definitely 
known of the author , so far as available evidences go, there is reason to assume 
that he belonged to a royal family m modem Cochin State (the writers o^sm 
family) The poem will be designated MR 4 This is pnnted m the Poona 
Onental Senes 

V BhramarasandeSa This IS by one Vasudeva and must be assigned 
to the first half of the seventeenth century It mentions Ndrayapa Bhafta 
whose date is definitely known from many of his works It also mentions his 
tracher Acyuta (Pi?arop) the dale of whose death is also known as 1624 a d 
T he route descnbed is from Tnvandrum to a place m Malabar District called 
Svetadurga (white fort), which may be identified with the present Kottakal, 
a few milte to the north of the Tirvr railway station on the Madras to Manga 
lore railway line, 388 miles from Madras. (See under item 44) The work 
has been printed as No 128 m the Tnvandrum Sanskrit Senes This will 
be designated BR 

VI KokasaxdeSa This is a beautiful Malayalam poem of which only 
a portion has been found and this portion has been published m the ^arterly 
Journal of the Pan Kerala Literary Academy for Ortober No\‘ember 1942 The 
date cannot be definitely fixed The language is fairly old It must be later 
than 1500 a ix in so far it records the conquests of parts of the Cochin tern* 
lory by Zamonn of Calicut This desenbes the route from a place called 
Thnprafikot (item 44), a few miles to the south-east of Tirur railway station 
(mentioned m the previous scctiim), to Quilon (Item 7> m Travancore State 
This will be designated KK The portion recenTd ends with the description 
of Idippilh (see under item 20) 

Although I have mentioned sot works, and although there arc many more 
Sonde^a KSt^'as which describe portions of Malabar, I am taking into const 
deration nuinJ> three of the abose. the Aikasande^a (No I), KokilasandeOi 
(No 111) and Maj-urasande&i (No IV). since they exhaust the whole tem 
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tory from one end of Malabar to the other, and also since they are the earli- 
est The Sanded Kavyas I and HI would have been enough for the pur- 
pose Yet the route m IV is slightly different from the route m III, and IV 
mentions and descnbes important places on the route not found in the others 
I will make ample references to the others when there is occasion 

What is noteworthy m these Sande^almvyas is the fact that between 
Cranganore (item 27) and Quilon (no 7), there is no mention of the places 
on the present coast Ime. Now we have two very important Ports in this 
stretch of land, namely, Alleppey and Cochin It has to be assumed that m 
those days the coast line was much more to the east m this part of the country 
Peihaps there were sandbanks, which later became habitable places. Thus 
except in the seventeenth century SandeSa (No V), no other poem mentions 
a place on the present day coast line between (Juilon and Cranganore. The 
sea at that time must have been washing the ‘chores at places now represented 
by Kottayam and Emakulam and what are now back waters were then open 
sea 

Another interesting point that I have noticed is that there is no refer- 
ence to any boat traffic at all along this coastal region.^ Now, the so-called 
back waters between the coastal stnp of land and the mamland jomed toge 
ther by occasional canals form one of the most stribng features of the west 
coast, and boat traffic along these back waters has become very important. 
Perhaps m those days there was nothing like a back water system , there 
was only the c^sen sea with occasional sand banks It is true that Ibn Batuta 
mentions his journey from Calicut to Quilon m ten days and his halting at 
the capital of a chieftain, now attempted to be identified with the prmcipalitv 
of VillSrvattam whidi about the vear 1600 A D was merged into the Cochm 
State (see Cochin State Manual p %) Perhaps he travelled by sea and not 
by a back water 

Now there is a connected water route from Malabar to Trivandrum for 
nearly three hundred miles Until there was the railway Ime opened and 
motor vducles also began to ply, the water route was the only one available 
for Jong di stance joum^ 

We have to assume that the Sandesakavyas descnbe the route ordmanly 
known and used m those days, and such nnites must have taken a direction 
whidi would pass along the prmapal temples and cities and other places of 
public mtenst Or perhaps, such places grew up in those locaLties on ac- 
count of the fact that the popular route lay along that linen Thus we are 
in a position to chart the old route in Malabar from one end to the other by 
an examination of these Sandesakavyas. With these prelimmary remarks 
I give below bnef notes on the vanous plans noted in these Sandc&ikavyas. 

1 Cape Comorin Described in Sic. (35), where there is a temple o'’ 
Kumari Starting from Rameswaram, the route comes to Malabar, which 
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js spoken of as the country ruled by Brahmins, the mirror for the (prowess 
of the) hands of ParaSurama, shining with betel leaves, cocoa nut trees and 
anca nut trees (24) 

2 Vakragiri This comes after Cape Comorin, to the north, a little 
off the regular route, where sages perform penance and where celestial bangs 
sport The place is not definitely identified (Sk 36) 

3 SUCHINDRA The famous temple of Suchmdra is described m SK 
37 and 38 Here persons alleged to have been gmlty of illicit relations with 
Brahmin ladies could get their innocence proved through the ordeal of 
dipping thar hands into boilmg ghee , this ordeal contmued in that place for 
a long time There is also a Brahmin Agrahara m front 

4 Trivandrum Designated Syonanduio, which is a San^ntisation of 
the Malayalam form Tirendram of the Sanskrit Sri Anantapura, which first 
becomes 'Hru Anantapura and then Tirendra in Malayalam (SK 40 to 
48 , MR 26 to 35) Vlsnu as Ananta^yana, the great Bali festival, the 
jewels, silks and other shining objects that are very conspicuous m that 
festival the young men and charmmg ladies who assemble to witness the 
festival — all these are described m both There is no mention of the royal 
residence there, since that city became the seat of the Government only at 
a much later time UN also descnbes the city , and it too does not men 
tion the royal residence BR mentions the reignmg King there as Ravi Var 
man , but one is not certain if Tnvandniro itself was the seat of the Govern 
ment It is said that the route starting from Tnvandrum lies through the 
country ruled by king Ravi Varman It is not also quite certain to 'nhich 
political division m southern Malabar this aty belonged at that time Quilon 
was the most important kingdom at that tune, m the south SK devotes 6 
more verses to describe the morning in that place MR speaks of the ocean 
immediately after leaving Tnvandrum. So does UN also Trivandrum is, 
to all the poets one of the most important places m Kerala even in those times 
The temple and the festival must have been known throughout the country 

5 A Siva TEmple MR. speaks of a Siva temple after leavmg Tnv'an 
drum (50) and before reaching Varkala (ne.tt item) It is spoken of as sur 
rounded by sea There is now a temple called Kathinakkulam, which has the 
open sea on one side and the back water on the other side. There is archae- 
ological evidence of ona there haMng been a Siva temple m the sea itself, 
surrounded by ocean which has now disappeared The temple was known 
as Srimulavasam and it was at one time a Buddhist Temple. It must have 
been near Varkala and not further to the north in the middle Travancorc 
(«ce TroimcoTc Archaeological Senes, Vol II, Part II, the P^pcr on 
Buddhist and Jam vestiges in Malabar) It is more likely that it is this 
lest temple that is referred to than the present Kathinakkulam UN also 
menticais a Siva temple after leaving Tnvandrum and before reaching Varkala 
(57 to 61) 
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6 Varkala This is a famous Krsija temple now called Janardana, 
where the tank with crystal water is world famous (MR 50 » UN 66, 67) 

7 Quilon This IS another famous place, described in detail m all 
the Sande^akavyas It is famous for its wealth and opulence It is the capi 
tal of the Ktikapa kings, who belong to the lunar race (SK 54 to 56 , MR 
51 to 55 , CN 67 to 71 . BR 25 to 27) 

8 Two RIVERS SK speaks of two nvers after QuiIon (57) We are 
not sure of the identity of these rivers The coast line from (Quilon to Cran 
ganore has changed considerably and the ti^graphy too has altered 

9 Otanap MR (57) speaks of the rich country of OtanSd and men 
tions the fertile fields before readimg this country 

10 Kantiyur This IS another wealthy city on the west coast in olden 
days and this is the capital of the Kayankulam kings who belonged to the 
Yadava dynasty The country was annexed to the* Travancore State by 
king Martanda Varma m the beginning of the eighteenth century MR spe 
cially mentions the handsome ladies of the plare (58 and 59) UN also 
(100) descnbes the charms of the place 

11 PanayanAr This is a Kah temple described m MR (60), where 
the name is not given UN gives the name of the temple (113) MR speaks 
of Kail playing with the skull of the Asura as with a ball 

12 Tiruvalla This is a famous Visnu temple, described in SK (S'* 
and 59), MR (60 to 62) and UN (119 to 121) Special mention is made 
of the learned Brahmins and the devotees m the temple 

13 Manikantha temple SK speaks of a forest after Tiruvalla (60) 
and MR descnbes this Vispu temple (63) where there is the Goddess who 
gives food to all (Items 12 and 13 are in Tekkunku country) 

14 Vancula river MR describes this in 64 and 65 and UN in 129 
MR also speaks of the gardens and their beauties after this river 

15 EttumanOr. This is a great &va temple (MR 67 and UN 132) 
The place is designated in Sansknt as kirtimadgrama Ettam means “ fame ” 
(kJrti) , ana means "having ’ (mat) , <ir means "village’ (grama) 

16 SiNDHUDViPA This is the destination in UN Sindhu rr*eans 
"ocean' (Ratal) and dvipa means ‘ island' (turuttu) So Smdhudvlpa 
IS the Sansknt equivalent of the modem Katatturattu, near the famous ^iva 
temple called Vaikom. This is the capital of the northern branch of the 
BimbiE country (Vatakkumkur). the southern branch being round about 
Nos 12 and 13 abov’c, k^o^vn as Thekkunkur Both MR and SK speak of 
the elephants there. (MR 68 to 70 , SKr 60 and 61 ) These two countnes 
vere annexed to the Travancore State at a later time 

17 PhullA river MR desaibcs this in 71 and 72 and SK in 62 
The n%er is now known as Muwattupuxha which joins the bade water 
south of EmakulanL 
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18. Brahmin yh-lages. Both SK. and MR. speak of the famous 
Brahmin villages after crossing this river. These villages were occupied by 
very learned Brahmins (MR. 73 ; SK. 62). 

19. Ravipura. MR. mentions this in 74. SK. mentions the temple 
where the deity has Ananta as pedestal, but does not mention the name of 
-the temple. MR. also describes the deity in the same way. Both speak of 
the learned Brahmins who were well-versed in the meaning of the Upani§ads. 
The place is the modem Tripunithura, the residence of the Maharajas of 
Cochin. 

20. SuBRAHMANYA TEMPLE. SK. spealK of a Subrahmanya temple here 
through a double meaning, there is reference also to a great Brahmin named 
Subrahrrmya, who used to live opposite the temple. The temple has now 
been identified as with the Vayattil temple, two miles to the north of Tripu- 
nithura. 

There is great difficulty in ascertaining a few names after this. Before 
we take up those names, I must state that although the route described in the 
old poems are along a more easterly line, that must have been the coastal line 
at that time. Katatturuttu, mentioned in item 16, can have that name only 
if that had been on the coast. Turuttu need not mean an island ; it may 
also mean sandy bank. Now it is a little inland ; then there is the back- 
water and also the coastal strip of land before we reach the sea. On this 
present coastal strip is the important port of Allepey and a few miles to the 
south of this town, there is the temple of Ampalappuzha, where once ruled 
I^ng DevaiQraygna, the patron of poets and scholars, a great scholar and 
warrior himself. The famous Malabar poet, Narayapa Bhatta lived in his 
court ; so did at a much later time, the great Malayala poet Kuiican Nam- 
biyar and also a great Sanskrit poet of the same time named Rama PSpivada. 
It is only in BR. that we have a mention of E>evanarayana. One is not sure 
if even BR. is speaking of the coastal territory or only some tonm more to the 
east The mention is after the two BimbiG countries. 

Vaikom is another famous Siva temple. This is not mentioned in any 
■of the older poems. But BR- mentions it The route in the older poems 
lies very near the temple. The inference should be that it was not an im- 
portant temple at that time or that the temple did not exist at all. 

After passing Tripunithura, BR, mentions the great anscestral palace 
of the Cochin Maharajas on the west coast. Perhaps this is the modem 
Cochin I^lace built for the Maharajas of Cochin by the Dutch. 

Even though those places might have become solid land at that time 
and even though some villages or ev-en towns might have sprung up th® 
ordinary route in those days lay much to the east of the present-day coastal 
line- That is certain. It may not be that Cochin and AUeppey did not exin 
then. The probability is that they were insignificant places and came into 
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prominence when later the Portuguese and the Dutch came and settled down 
on the coastal region 

21 A SrvA TEMPLE. After ‘IVipunithura and the Subrahmanya tem- 
ple (items 19 and 20) SK mentions a great 6iva temple. It is simply intro- 
duced as "that temple’ It must have been so very famous at that time 
that no speaal mention of the name was needed In the notes in the edition 
of the work m Malayalam script with Malayalam translation, the annotator 
says that the temple is the one at Tnkakkara two miles to the ei«t cf 
Idappilli (now a railway station next to Emakulam on the way to Shora- 
nur) Others say that it is the temple at Tnkkanir, a few miles to the east 
of Alwaye railway station on the same line (one next to Idappilli) There 
is a third opinion that it is the temple of Peruvaram m Pamr, on the island 
formed by the two arms of the Alwaye river All that SK. says is that in the 
temple, the twelve two eight and eleven (total 33) gods reside- MR also 
speaks of all the gods (certainly the 23 pids) reside there. In Tnkkakkara 
there are many minor deities installed So is the case with Peruvaram But 
SK says that the river CunjI (taken to be the Alwaje river) flows not far 
So the preference is for Trikkarur The mmor deities installed m the two 
temples have nothing to do with the 33 gods 

Now, KK. mentions a place called Ulanad and also a temple there where 
the Deity had to give up half his body to Rarvati after his defeat m his fight 
with K^a and as for the other half he had to remain content with being 
33rd m rank Now m the Uparusad enumeration Prajapati (i e Siva him 
self) comes as the 33rd This description has some relevancy only if in the 
temple there were the 33 gods MR speaks of the god "who is a moon to 
the moon stone of the heart of P2rvab/ Taking these things together, we 
have to assume that in SK. and in MR the temple mentioned is just the one 
mentioned in KK (SK. 65 , MR 75 KK 88 and 90) 

MR here mentions a Sankara, who is very liberal and who feeds Brah 
mins, who is a great authonty on Sukra and Barhaspatya mti Since the 
place IS in the Parur country, some scholars assume that Sankara is the kmg 
of that country who was known as fiankararama But he is known only as 
gankararama or as Ramalankara and never as mere Sankara It is very 
likdy that he is the author of Jayamangala commentary on Aitha&stra If 
this IS so this gives us the date of that commentary, namely, about 1400 A o 
which IS the date of MR 

22 Balya coiwtry This is the most difiicult place to fix It is des 
cnbed in MR. (78 to 85) The place is not known m any other place in 
literature. All that we know from MR- about the location is that it is to 
the east of the route to be followed In the palace the messenger is told that 
he could meet the great poet Uddanda- Uddarwja is bj popubr tmdition. 
known only to be connected with the Zamonn of Calicut and not with such 
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a southern country It is also said m the course of the description that the 
capital of the country is Bhubv^ni This city too is not known in Malabar 
from any other source. 

From the similarity of the name Balya with Villarvattam, which is a 
known country, there is a tendency to identify the two places The great 
difficulty is that Villarvattarn is not to the east of the route, but rather on 
the route itself, m so far as it is identified with Chennamangalam, the place 
where Paliyat Achan now lives This is also the destmation m KL (See 
Item 24 bdow) This is just to the north of Peruvaram temple or Ulanad 
mentioned under the previous item and much to the west of Tnkkakara or 
Tnkkarur mentioned in the same item. There is another difficulty that in MR 
the hero speaks of this country and its capital as " my own ” The author is 
a kmg himself and he cannot be e-xpected to speak of the capital of a petty 
chieftam like Villarvattarn as “ my own.” There is no way of bnnging about 
any sort of relationship between the hero (who is also the author of MR ) 
and the Villarvattarn family 

I am inclined to identify Balya with Perumpatappu family the modem 
Cochin Royal family According to P5nim <V u 120), taken along with a 
Vartika, Balya means “having renowned army Perum means “great” 
Of “ renowned " and pata means ” army ” Thus Balya can be the Sans- 
kntisation of Perumpata SivavilSsa, mentioned in item 2$ below, denotes 
this family m Sanskrit as bahuvy5pti, which means having great expansion 
(perum patarpu) Balya may be a similar adaptation into Sanskrit MR 
has many other similar adaptations like ingudlbhuvibhaga for otanad (item 
9) and Idrtimadgrania for ettumanur (item 15) This family is known to 
ha\e had the overlordship of Malabar and they are styled KeraledhSsvara, 
the Raja (see item 26 below) Thus one can understand how the hero 
(.and. thfi. aiitbAi: , wbii twEescU. a. lao^ speaks of this paJaca as “ his owo.’ 
in so far as it is the palace of his overlord 


Then there is the word “ BhuUvahini ' which is the name of the capital 
of the Balya country. Bhuti means ashes and vahini means river, or even a 
tank. So some people try to identify this with a tank called Carakkulam 
(ash tank), which is near the site of the palace, if the country is identified 
with Villarvattarn. It may be that the palace had the name and the tank 
retains the name now But BhuUvahira can also mean “ Vellar ’’ and it may 
be the place called VelErppiUi, which was the seat of the Pertimpatappu 
family for a long Ume. Thus the Balya country can be the country of the 
Perumpatappu farmly. 


In this latter assumption, there is only one difficulty The mcr Ciim' 
IS desenbed after Bal>-a couatiy (Item 25) But VellaipiUi is after tk! 
Aiwa, -a nver w,lh wM Mroi .s .denttSed Here one matter rmrst 
rnto constderattom n. Alwa,-o mar .s known onf, as MarudvrUS 
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CunjI In all the descnptions, CurQi is related with Tiravancikkulam (item 
26) It may be that the name CunjI is given only to the part of the nver, 
after it joins the other nver called Chalakkudi nver now, and known to Sans 
lent as Nau The portion of the nver after this confluence is short (CunjI) 
and Tiruvafiakkulam is on that part If this is what is meant by Curpl. 
then Cumi comes after Balya (even according to my explanation) and every- 
thing IS all right 

Here I must also say that m KK when Idappilh js desenbed there is the 
epithet " Vasutatimaha\rahiniju$tapar5va ” This is identical with Bhuti 
vahinl The expression in MR is ‘ bhutivahmyakhya ” (named Bhufirahiru 
wluch may be a mistake for ** brutivahinyahinyadhya ” (adorned by bhuti 
\ ahini) Then bhiitivahini is a nver between the Idappilly country and Perum 
patappu country Since the coastal region has undergone much change, it iS 
not possible to identify this nver now Even the course of the Alwaye river 
has changed much Its southern arm now is not what it once was, if there was 
such an arm in ancient times Vasutatimalnvahini or bhutivahinl can very 
well be the upper part of the Alwaye nver before it branches off mto the two 
arms This may be another name Idappih is only five miles from it which 
may be its northern boundary VellarppiUi is on its bank a little further up 
Bhutivahinl and Vasutatatiraahav?hinl answer to the Malayalam word Muta 
Ur Mutal means wealth and Ar means river I am told that there is such 
a nver in that locality But when I made further inquiries the first mforma 
tion has not been confirmed The matter needs further elucidation 

The only notable thmg about Balya country mentioned is that there are 
extensive sugar-cane plantations in the country 

23 Abhinavakurumba temple This is mentioned in MR (74) as 
near the palace of the Balya kings There Brahmins are fed sumptuously 
There are many ISli temples on the banks of the Alwaye nver which are 
supposed to be later installations of the Kali temple called Putiya Kavu (new 
temple) near the site of Vlllarvattam . but that is (ar too much to the west, 
to fit in with the route Near Vellarpilli there is a temple called Putiyedat 
(also meaning new temple), and this may be the temple that is meant here. 
Cranganore is called Kurumba and has also the name of Kotunnallur Thus 
Abhinavakurumba appears to be the SansknUsation of a name Ilannallur 
But I have not been able to locate a Temple dedicated to the Goddess m that 
locality, having such a name All that I can say is that the Idappalli rojal 
family has the name of Ilannallur also But the descripUon is here about 
the Perumpatappu family and not Idappalli family 

24 JAYANTAMANGALA This IS the modem Chennamangalam which 
hes within the two arms of the Alwaje mer There is the Narasimha temple 
described by Uddanda in his KL. (91) This place is the destinaUon in KL. 
Uddandas consort lived here m a house called Marakkara At present the 
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residence of the Paliyath Acchans the minister and co'mmander m chief of 
the Cochin Maharajas for a long time is in this place But no SandeSahavya 
mentions this Villarvattam is supposed to have been here and the last mem 
ber of the family gave over the rights of the family to the Pahyath Achan 
25 CURNi This IS supposed to be the Alwaye nver , most likely it is 
only the lov.er reaches of the river, after it is joined by the Chalakkudi nver 
that bore this particular name All the poets descnbe this nver with great 
enthusiam It is described as a charming lady, whom it is very difficult to 
i^ore and pass by The sports of the ladies of Mahodayapura (next item) 
IS specially mentioned in the poems (SK 65 to 67 , KL 87 to 90 , MR 86 
to 89) In BR OQrru is supposed to form a moat on the eastern side of the 
ancestral palace of the Perumpatappu kings on the west coast, which palace 
IS identified with the palace at Cochin 


26 Mahodayapura This is the modem Tiruvancikkulam on the 
Alwaye nver along it lower reaches This was the seat of the Penimals It 
was also the residence of the Perumpatappu kings (modem Cochin royal 
family) and in a work called Sivavilasa the Perumpatappu king is mentioned 
as living at this place (Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras 
K, No 5146 I have my own copy) The Siva temple here is called 
ASljar^ksetra (MR 90 , KL 87) and Paftcaranga m BR (63) It is spoken 
of as the seat of the Keraladhisvaras (MR 91) and of the RSja in SK. 
(68) BR also uses the same expression (61) In connection with a para 
mount power m Malabar, it must be mentioned m this connection that in 
ancient literatures which I am now examirung the Perumpatappu kings are 
the only paramount power spoken of There is no early literary evidence of 
the last Penimal having distributed his kingdom and titles to five of his heirs 
27 Cranganose This is Kurumba temple The ISh temple here 
IS well known m the whole of Malabar The devotion to the Goddess, of 
even the trees is specially mentioned (SK 71 KL 91 , MR 92) 


28 Trikkanamatilakam This city is designated as Gunaka in all 
the poems This is the destination m SK KL does not mention it MR 
speaks of it and mentions the great poets and the charming ladies of the place 
(93 and 94) This city was ruined long ago It was once a very opulent 
city Now it IS only an ordinary village 


29 Irinjalakkuda This is called Sangamagraraa The Deity is 
described in all ancient poems as Visnu MR mentions the four arms of the 
Deity holding the disc, dub conch and ak^a bead A very late poem speaks 
of the Deity as Bharata son of Da£aratha and brother of Rama The 
modem notion too is that the Deity is Bharata There is a tank called Kuh 
pmi (MR 95 to 97 KL. 85) BR also speaks of this place (70) C 
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30 A Village After Innjalakkuda MR (98) mentions of villages 
resided by very holy Brahmins 

31 TliicmJR MR (98) and I4L (81) mention this place The Siva 
temple here is very famous MR. says that the messenger can hear the drum 
beaten by Nandi dunng fiivas evening dance, on his way The route m MR 
does not he along Tnchur, but only a few miles to the west The route m 
KL is through Tnchur 

32 Venkitancu This is a village to the west of Tnchur This is 
mentioned in MR (99) and also m KK (38) MR. speaks of the famous 
Sankamarayana temple here, which exists even now 

33 Brahmakulam This is a great Brahmin village a few miles to 
the north of the previous and a few miles to the south of the modem Guru 
vayoor temple The fiiva temple and the great tank m front are mentioned 
in MR (100 to 104) , they are found even now The great scliolare of the 
place who learned the Vedas evot m their childhood are specially mentioned 
Nai5ya:oa the commentator of Raghuvaipla and Udaya commentator of 
Kausitaki Brahmana were natives of this village 

34 Ilavalli Designated abhinavalata in MR (105), this place has 
a famous temple of the Goddess the image is supposed to have grown on the 
spot and not mstalled there. It is an immense image. 

35 Annakara. This is the destination m MR It is to the east of 
the previous which itself is to the south east of the still previous one. The 
temple is dedicated to the Goddess who is supposed to be the giver of food 
to all 

36 URAKAM This IS on the route followed in KL. This is to the 
north of Irmjalakkuda (item 29) There is a temple dedicated to the god 
dess It IS even now a famous Devi temple (KL 84) 

37 PeruvanaM. This is mentioned m KL. (82 and 83) There is 
an arihananivaia temple, which is one o( the so called Gflma temples in 
Malabar (so are Innjakkuda and Tnchur) Vasudeva the author of Yudhi 
5 thiravijaya belonged to this village. 

38 Pdrkulam KL speaks of this place (78 to 60) The great 
Mlmarpsakas the Bhattus of Payyoor house, belonjed to this village. In 
KL. there is a glowmg tnbute given to these Bhattas. 

39 MuKKOLA There is a tamous Duiga temple here and KL men 
tions the place (77), BR. also mentions this (80) This has been and con 
tinues to be one ot the most important temples in Malabar Once this was 
a great mtellectual centre Many a well known author of ancient Malabar 
belonged to this place. 

40 NETUANiiaAVANAS COUNTRY This IS thc famous portion of 
Malabar known as Vannen country, which belonged to the Talappih Kajas. 
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XlddaiKja says that this is the most famous portion of Malabar (75) Netra 
narayana is the name of Azhavanchen Thamprakkal, who performs the coro- 
nation ceremony of the Malabar kings KK also mentions this family of 
preceptors (29) KL. mentions the family m 76 

41 Chamravattam This is a Siva temple in the Ponani nver (known 
in literature as Nila river) It is a frail building , yet in the fiercest flood 
of the nver, even a tile on the shnne is not shaken (KL 74) 

42 Tirunavay This is on the banks of the same nver, a little higher 
up There is a stone mark near the Vi§iju temple here , if the water nses to 
that mark the temple in Chamravattam would be under flood There is both 
a Siv’a and a Vi?iju temple on the left bank of the nver and a Vi?rju temple 
on the nght bank This latter is the famous temple of Tirunavay In this 
place a great national festival called Mamankam (Mahamakham) used to be 
celebrated m anaent times The T^monns presided over the ceremony It is 
the greatest honour for a Malabar king to be able to preside over this festival 
The platform where the presiding king stood was attacked by other kings in 
order to take possession of it and to preside over the festival and this gave 
occasion for great feats of valour There are many tales of heroism connected 
with this festival current m Malabar All the poems speak of this festival 
and the Zamonn who presided over iL (KL 71 and 72 , KK 19 to 24 , 
BR 82 to 88) 

43 NnA This is the Ponam nver This is one of the most famous 
nvers in Malabar The Mamankam festival was cdebrated on its sandy 
banks. This was supposed to have some cwinection with the installation of 
the Perumals But there is no histoncal evidence of any connection between 
this place and the Perumals 

44 Triprangot This is another famous Siva temple. It is supposed 
that Siva killed Yama at this place. Even now there is a banyan tree on the 
northern side, which is supposed to have parted itself at the bottom portion 
vA ■Ars \rarifi to give -way to ViaTtaa)iO*jya ■wYien Vie was Tanmrig towaiAs Vite 
Deity for protection from Yama who was diasing him. The banyan tree is 
even now m that position , the trunk is split each half being on either side of 
the path and both parts loimng together up looking like an archway There 
IS a tank m the temple in which the water is reddish supposed to be due to 
the blood of Yama when Siva washed his tndent after killing him Another 
tank IS called Vellot tank The temple is in the Vettathunad country (Pra 
kala kingdom) The place is mentioned m (KL 69 and 70) This is the 
starting point in KK. 

45 Calicut This city is mentioned by Uddapda (KL. 63 to 68) 
The greatness of the Zamonn Raja the trade and the ships m the harbour 
the handsome ladies and their .ports in the aty— aU these things are descnbed. 
But there is no mention of the Academy of learned men, which is famous in 
Malabar history of the later days. 

21 
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After Item 33 above the route in KK. and BR comprehend some im 
portant places not mentioned in KL whose route is different Gumvayoor 
temple is mentioned in KK (34 to 37) and BR (76 to 78) and the latter 
speaks of the rheumatic patients who get cured by worshipping in the temple. 
KK. speaks of the mid day worship where handsome ladies participate 

KK. (33) also mentions a great Kah temple to the north of this place 
called Kavittil which is a well known temple even now Then there is the 
village called Vailattur (33) further to the north the residence of the third 
Raja of Talappilli whose fame spreads there like the scent of flowers (31 and 
32) and the Govindapuram temple more to the north (30) where the wor 
shippere immediately reach heaven 

To the east of the house of Netranarayapa (Item 40) there is the house 
of Tirumala§£en a Brahmin belonging to the Panniypur village who was far 
famed for his martial feats and also theft is the temple of Vivardhanapura 
(KK 25 to 27) 

After Tininavay BR speaks of the temple of Tnkkandiyur to the west 
(89) where there is the great astronomer Achuta who is known as the 
teacher of Narayanabhatta Then there is the temple of Chandanakkavu 
(patravat?) where there is the great poet Narayanabhatta and his brother 
Matfdatta (91 and 92} Further on (92) there is the country of the 
Vallabha kings (Valluvanad) and the city called Svetadurga which is the 
deatmation in BR This city may be identified with the modem Kottakal 
the residence of one of the branches of the Zamorin family On further in 
quiry I find that the place may as well be Nirankaitakotta further to the east 
of this place Near this place there is a house called Cenyakkam (Balayaksn 
of the SandeSa) to which house belonged tlw heroine 

46 Kolattiri This is one of the roost important of the ancient king 
doms in Malabar It is the western half of the part of Malabar to the north 
of Calicut (KL 60) The place is mentioned as famous for cardamom 

The great poet Sankara is mentioned as living there The kings of the 
place were great patrons of learned men 

47 TmccxB.xRA Tms » a giujft. ^'KL. 

48 Talipparambv This is another of the ancient Malabar villages 
where there is a Grama temple dedicated to &va It is supposed to be just 
like Tnchur KL. (49 to 55) speaks of the great Brahmins who perform 
worship in that temple. Though the route is a little longer yet the messenger 
IS asked to go to the place and see its greatness 

49 KoTTAYAM This IS the seat of the royal family called Purall 
KL speaks of an ancient king named Hartscandra The kings were patrons 
of the Kuroania school There is mention of the pnneess Svatl This king 
dc«n 13 on the eastern side of North Malabar The last kmg was defeated bj 
the Engli* The place is desenbed in KL (43 to 47) 
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50 Vanmayi This IS a nver to the eastern side of Kottayam There 
IS a temple on the banks Only during the annual festival is the temple open 
The Deity is supposed to be so very ferocious that no worshipper goes there 
except durmg that annual festival 

51 Tirunelli This is the first place mentioned by Uddanda m KL 
(40) It IS a famous place even now , people go there to perform their 
Sraddha 

In this short survey we have traced the important places m Malabar 
It will be found that nearly all important places lay along a line from north 
to south If there were other imporlanl places, some poet should have men 
tioned them. The poets had no speaal personal affinity to these places 
They descnbed the places because they were important The poems dealt 
with m tins Paper help one m understanding the topography of Malabar, 
the important cities and temples, the important kingdoms and also about the 
general nature of life in some of the places The history and political divi 
Sion of ancient Malabar are now based mostly on tradition and later literary 
works, which are unreliable. Most of them were written to glonfy a certain 
king and to trace his descent to the anaent PerumaJs It is such works as I 
have dealt with that reveal the real history and political division of Malabar 
m an authentic way A more detailed study, based on more works, will 
revolutiomse the current notions of anaent Malabar history and political 
divisions 
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Gaudapada, whom tradition regards as Sankara's parama guru (pre- 
ceptor’s preceptor), is the earliest known systemabc exponent of Advaita 
His Kanka, which is more than a verse-commentary on the Mandukya Upa- 
m^ad, contains the quintessence of the teaching of Vedanta,* The work con- 
sists of 215 couplets arranged m four diapters Follorving the Upam'sad, the 
first chapter, Agama prakaraija, analyses the three avasthas, wakmg, dream, 
and deep sleep, and finds that the Self which is referred to as the Tunya 
underlies and transcends these changing states The second chapter, Vai 
tathya prakaranSi seeks to establish the lUusonness of the world of plurality, 
•on the analogy of dreams, and through a critiosm of creationisUc hypotheses 
The third chapter, Advaita prakaraija, sets forth the arguments for the truth 
of non dualism gives citations from scripture in support thereof, and dis 
cusses the path to the realisation of non duality, called Asparia yoga The 
last chapter, Aliita^ti prakarapa, repeats some of the arguments of the 
earlier chapters, shows the unintelligibility of the concept of causality 
through dialectic, explains the i!Iu«onness of the phenomenal world, compar- 
mg it to the non real designs produced by a firebrand (alata) and pressing 
into service modes of Bauddha reasoning, and establishes the supreme truth 
of non duality which is imonginated, eternal, self luminous bhss. 

I 

'The central theme of Gaudapada's philosophy is that nothing is ever 
bom (ajati), not because ‘nothing' is the ultimate truth, as m 6unya vada, 
fjuC iiecaow Che Sdi rs the ctdy feahty jtrs ts bam , them ts no csase 
for such birth , this is the supreme truth, nothing whatever is bom ’* From 
the standpoint of the Ab«oIute there is no duality, there is nothing finite or 
non-etemal The Absolute alone is ; all else ia appearance illusory and non 
real They are deluded who take the pluralistic universe to be real Empi- 
rical distinctions of knower and object known, mind and matter, are the result 
of Maya One cannot explain how they anse But on enquiry they will be 

1 The commentator on the Kanka sajrs vedanlSrtha sara sahsraha bhfitam. 

2 HI. 48 , IV, 71. 

na kalaj j5j*ate jii’ab sambhavo “sj-a na ^djute 
etat tad uttamaip satyaip yatia kiikin na jaj-ate 
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found to be void of reality If one sees them it is like seeing the foot pnnts 
of birds in the dcy ® The Self is unborn , there is nothing el<se to be bom 
Duality IS mere illusion , non duality is the supreme truth * 

II 

Gaudapada etpounds his philosophy of non ongination or non birth in 
several ways and through many an argument The reality of the non dual 
sdf he first establishes through an enquiry into the purport of the Man4ukya 
Upantiad Though extremely brief the Mtmdukya contains the essentials of 
Vedanta For the liberation of those who desire release, says the Mukiu 
kopam^ad, the Mm4nkya alone is enough" The Matuiilkya Upatn$ad begms 
with the equation ‘Om=aU=Brahman.=self ’ and proceeds to describe the 
three states of the self, waking dream and sleep as well as the fourth (Diri^ya) 
which IS not a state alongside the others but the transcendent nature of the 
self — ^the non dual peace the self per se Gaudapada makes this declaration 
of the Upamsad the basis of his metaphysical quest and seeks to show through 
reasoning that non origination is the final truth 

Vi^va Taijasa and PrSijna are the names by which the self is known 
m the three states waking dream, and sleep Visva is conscious of the 
external world enjoys what is gross and is satisfied therewith Taijasa is 
oonsaous of what is within * enjoys what is subtle and finds satisfaction there. 
Prajfia 18 a consciousness-mass without the d^tinctions of «eer and seen , its 
enjoyment and satisfaction is bliss The three, Visva Taijasa and PrSjfia, 
are not distinct selves It is one and the same self that appears as three 
To show that all the three aspects are present m waking Gaudaj^da assigns 
localities to them Visv’a has its «eat m the nght eye , Taijasa m the mind , 
and Prajna m the ether of the heart " And the three should also be thought 
of as identical with the three cosmic forms of the self Virat Hiranyagarbha 
and Avyakfla or 1s\ara It is to indicate this identity that the Mandukya 
Vpantsad descnbes the Prajna self as the lord of all the knower of all the 
controller of all the source of all the ongin and end of beings ® The recogru 
tion of Vilva Taijasa and Prajna in the waking state, and the identification 
of the three individual forms of the «clf with the three cosmic forms are for 
the purpose of realising non-duality 

The non dual reality is the Tunya It has no distinguishing name , 

3 It' 28 

4 I 17 majamalTain idam dvaitsm advaitam paramarthatah. 

5 Afuklil^a I 26 

6 The Asuncuons of wthin and without • it mun be remembered, are 

Itom ths standpoint ot waking ejpmrarc for .t „ this state that inoturv is 
pos^le ’ 

7 I i eka e\-a tndhS sm^ab. 

8. I 2. See commentarj 

9 Mandukja 6 
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hence it is called the fourth (turiya*®) It is the self luminous self change 
less non dual one without a second The states that change and pass with 
their worlds and enjoyments are illusory products of Maya^ Maya is two 
fold in Its functioning it veils the one and projects the many Non appre 
hension of the real (tattva pratibodha) and the apprehension of it otherwise 
(anyatha grahapa) For the P*rajna in the state of sleep there is non appre 
hension alone and not misapprdiension It knows neither the self m Us real 
nature nor the not self The Tunya is free from both the aspects of Maya 
It is consciousness per se without even a trace of ignorance It is unfailing 
light omniscient sight*^ The metaphysical implication of sleep is that it 
hides the true and of dream that it proj^ts the untrue Viiva and Taijasa 
are associated with dream and sleep Pirajfia is associated with dreamless 
sleep for the Tunya there is neither dream nor sleep Real awakening 
comes with the realisation of the Tuiij^ with the transcendence of Maya in 
its double role of veiling the teal and showing up the non teal \Vhen the 
jiva wakes from the begmnin^ess sleep of illusion it knows its true nature 
as unborn as that m which there is neither sleep nor dream nor duality *» 

In the AlataSanti prakarana Gaudapada teaches the same theory of 
the three avasthas employing Bauddha terminology Waking dream and 
sleep are there called laukika 4uddha laukika and lokottara respectively 
The difference between the first two is that while in the former there are 
external objects (savastu) in the latter there is none (avastu) but in both 
there is consciousness of duality (sopalambha) In the lokottara there is 
neither the external world of things nor the internal world of ideas and con 
sequently there is no apprehension of duality ignorance however persists 
It is only he who knows these ttiree as non real states that knows the truth 
For him there is no duality nor ignorance the seed of duality When the 
real is known there is not the world of duality 


III 


As a result of the inquiry into the avasthas it must be evident that the 
pluralistic world is illusory as the self alone is real That the world which 
we take to be real in waking is illusory Gaudapada seeks to establish in the 
Vaitathya prakarana on the analogy of the dream world Jud^ by the 
standards of waking it will be readily seen that the world of dreams is unreal 
A person may dream of elephants and chariots but on waking he realises 
that all of them must have been illusory because they appeared within him 
within the small space of his body** The dream contents do not form part 


10 Here again it must be txrted that the real is called ihe fourth from ihe 
empjnca! sUndpo ni in truth, the catepiry of number is inappi cable to it 

11 I 12 tunyah sarv’adfk sada. 

12 I 13 16 

14 I 18. Jhate diaitam na vidyate 15 Hi I\ 33 
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of the external world which we take to be real m waking , and so they are 
illusory Nor do they conform to the laws of space and time which govern 
the waking world In a trice of waking time one may travel far and wide 
in dream There is no real gomg to the place of dream, for on uaking one 
does not find oneself there Nor are the objttts experienced m dream real, 
for when the dream spell is broken one does not see them Because chanot, 
etc., seen m dream are non existent, they are illusory 

The world of waking is in many respects similar to that of dream The 
objects of waking are perceived as the dream objects are , and they are eva 
nescent as well, like the contents of dream What is non existent in the, 
beginning and at the end, is so even m the pr^enL^® That is real which is not 
conditioned by time Per contra that which is conditioned by time cannot 
be real Just as the dream objects are experienced in dream alone neither 
before nor after, even so the objects of waking are experienced in the state of 
waking alone A difference between the two slates cannot be made out on the 
ground that, while the objects expenenced m waking are practically efficient, 
those seen m dream are not , for even the objects of waking experience are 
fruitful m practice only in that state and not m dream , and the dream objects 
are useful m their own way in the state of dream It is true that the dream 
water cannot quench actual thirst But it is equally true that the so-called 
actual water cannot quench the dream thirst cither ** It may be argued that 
the contents of dream are unreal because, unlike the objects of waking, they are 
strange and abnormal But when and to whom do they apj^ear abnormal ’ To 
him who has returned to waking after a dream. In the dream state itself the 
contents are not realised to be strange With perfect equanimity the dreamer 
may watch even the dismemberment of his own head We are told that the 
denizens of heaven have their own peculiarities which to us are all abnormal 
Similarly, from the side of waking the dream-contents may seem abnormal , 
but in themselves they are quite normal** That there is an essential simi- 
larity between the contents of dream and the objects of waking may be shown 
by a closer scrutiny of the two states In the state of dream, the dreamer 
imagines certain ideas within himsdf and sees certain things outside, and 
he believes that, while the former are unreal, the latter are real But as soon 
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as he xv'akes from the dream, he realises the unreality of even the things which 
he saw m dream as if outside. Similarly m waking, we ha\e our fancies whidi 
we know to be unreal, and we experience facts which we take to be real But 
when the delusion of duality is dispdled. the so-called facts of the external 
world will turn out to be illusory appearance:” Therefore it is that the wise 
characterise waking as a dream ®* Just as the dream soul arises and penshes, 
the souls of waking come into being and pass away ** It is the self that posits 
the dream-contents as well as the external world The things created in the 
mind within and those posited in the world without— both these are the illu- 
sory imaginations of the Atman. The difference between the two sets of 
things IS that while the dream contents last only till the mind of the dreamer 
imagines them (cittakalali) and are peculiar thereto, the objects of the erter 
nal world are perceived by other subjects’* as well (dvayakalSh). and are cog- 
lused through the sense organs Illusonness (vaitalhya), however, is com- 
mon to both ** In dream as well as in waking it is the mind that moves im 
pelled by Maya and creates the appearance of plurality As identical with 
the self the mind is non dual , but owing to nesaence duality is figured and 
there is the consequent saipsara ** 

Illustrations for illusonness are to be found even in the state of waking 
Just as in the dark a rope which is not deteniunately known is imagined to 
be a snake or a streak of water, the self is imagined to be the world through 
nescience. And as when the rope is known as rope the posited snake, etc . 
vanish^ so also when the self is known as non dual, the pluralistic world dis 
appears” Like the Palace city of Fairy Moig:ana (gandharva nagara), the 
universe is seen but is not real ** The things of the world are believed to exist 
because they are perceived (upalambfat) and because they answer to certain 
practiced needs (saitficarat) But these two reasons cannot make them real ; 
for even the objects like the elephant conjured up by the necromancer are ob- 
served and are practically efficient but are not real ** One more illustration 
Gaudapada gives m the fourth chapter, viz the alata or fire brand When 
a fire brand is moved, it appears to be strai^t, or crooked, and so on , and 
when the movement stops, the appearances vanish They do not really come 
fwaiTi ttft w. WiSteK!., wk: dfi tbay en/nr into it when it comes to rest. 

The patterns of fire that appear with the movement of the fire brand are 
illusory , they have no substance whatsoever Similarly, consciousness appears 
in manifold forms due to Maja These do not come out of it m reality, nor 
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do they return to it , for they are naught ** There is no dissolution, no ori- 
gination ; no one in bondage, no one who desires release, no one who is re- 
leased — this IS the supreme truth 


IV 

The establishment of the non-realily of the world by Gaudai^da does not 
mean tta.t the. great teathec suhscnbes to the view of ontoldgical unreality 
(§unyavada) We have already seen how m the Agama prakarana he ex- 
pounds the meamng of the Manixikya Upantiad and shows through an inquiry 
into the nature of the three avasthas that the Self (turiya) is the sole reality. 
That this IS so Gaudafada argues through reasoning in the Advaita-prakaraoa, 
and ates in support the evidence of passages from other scriptural texts as 
well 

The self is unlimited like ether, undivided and the same throughout The 
jivas are apparent distinctions therein, as pots, etc , produce m ether divisions 
as It were We speak of a plurality of souls and a multiplicity of material 
objects, even as we speak of pot ether, pitcher-ether, and so on The one 
Atman appears as the many jIvas, as the same ether seems divided, enclosed 
in the different things ^Vhen the things are destroyed, the distinctions m ether 
too \’anish ; so also when the jivas are realised to be illusory manifestations 
due to Maya, the self alone remains There is no contingence of the defects 
of one j'lva being occasioned in the other jivas or the defects of the jIvas de- 
filing the punty of the self It must be noted that Gaudapada's theory is not 
eka jiva vada but ekS 'tma %'3da Since the empirical plurality of jivas is 
recognised, there is not the contingence of the defects of one jlva being 
occasioned m the others or the expenences of one bemg confused with those of 
the rest And by the defilements of the jivas the self is not affected, as dust, 
smoke, etc., present in the pots or pitchers do not make ether foul Forme, 
functions, and names differ from object to object , but there is no difference 
in ether Similarly, the jivas ^’a^y in their physical make-up, mental and 
moral endowment, in station and status , but the self is unvarying, formless, 
functionless, and naireless Just as children attribute wrongly dirt etc., to the 
sky, the ignorant superpose on the unsullied self defects like birth and death, 
pleasure and pain But these are changes that are not real and do not touch 
the sdf The birth of the jb'as and their death their coming and going, do 
not alter the Atman They are not products of the self, nor are they parts 
thereof The non dual reality is partless , it neither causes anything nor is 
caused by anything 
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Scnpture in many places proclaims the non-duality of the self and de 
precates the delusion of duality Through an inquiry into the five sheaths 
(kolas) that cover the soul the Tmtmya Up/wifod” exhibits the self as the 
non dual bliss not to be confused with the mutable coverings In the Honey 
section of the Bihadaranyaka^* the principle behind the cosmic elements is 
identified with the self which is the substrate of the body and its functions 
■What IS without is withm as well The same honey pervades all beings It 
IS immortal the self Brahman, the all As the spokes are feed m the nave 
of a wheel so are all beings centred in the ‘self Thus scripture declares the 
non-difference of the jiva from the self and denounces plurality Difference 
IS illusory the one appears as many through Maya ITiere is no plurality 
here, Indra through mayas assumes diverse forms »« Tlwugh unborn 
he appears variously bom The Isavasya** denies birth of the self and 
the Bihadaranyaka asks, Who indeed could produce him ’ ** Of what is 
real birth is incomprehensible and what is unreal cannot even be bom 

It IS true that m some conteirts scnpture speaks of creation Through 
the illustrations of clay metal, spades etc creation of the many from the 
one IS desenbed But this is only to enable those who are dull witted and 
middlings to understand the fundamental unity of reality Sruti declares crea 
tion in some pla«s and non creation in others The two sets of passages can 
not have eqyal vabdity That teaching should be taken as the purport of 
s npture which is ascertained through inquiry (niscitam) and is reasonable 
(yukti yuktam) If birth is predicated of the real it must be in the sen®e 
of an illusion and not in the pnmary «ense The self is unborn sleepless and 
dreamless nameless and formless, self luminous and all knowing 

V 

That the self is unborn and that nothing else there is which is bom 
Gaudapada seeks to demonstrate through a dialectical criticism of the causal 
category in the fourth chapter Causabon like all other relations, falls within 
the realm of nescience because on analysis it turns out to be unintelligible 
There are two rival views on causation which are totally opposed to each 
other The SaDkhya theory is that the effect is pre-eristent in the cause and 
IS not produced de novo The Nyaya 'Vaifesika view is thit the effect is non 
existent pnor to its produebon On either of these hypotheses there will not 
result causation If the effect is already existent there is no need for any 
causal operation it is meaningless to say that what is existent is bom If 
the effect is non existent, it can never be produced what is non-existent like 
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the barren woman's son is not at any time seen to take birth Even ^without 
their knowing the two rival schools, satfear,yc vada and a%<tikdtya-v5da, ate 
thus seen to support the view of non creation or non origination 

Of what IS really unborn the disputants predicate birth But this is a 
flagrant violation of the laws of contradiction How can that which is un- 
born and therefore immortal become mortal ? The immortal cannot become 
mortal, nor the mortal immortal , for it is impossible for a thing to change 
its nature If what is by nature immortal were to become mortal, then it 
would cease to be changeless, and attain artificiality, illusonness But this 
IS impossible for what is immortal by nature The ^nkhya thinks that the 
unborn and beginningless Prakrti evolves itsdf into the manifold evolutes that 
constitute the universe But this view cannot be justified by any canon of 
logic. If Prakrti ftecowes the world, it cannot be unborn (aja) and eternal 
(nitya) Even to admit that there is a first cau^e is to confess the failure of 
causation as a pnnaple of explanation To add to the confusion the Sankhya 
says that the effect is non different from the cause Now, is the effect bom 
or unborn’ If it is bom, it cannot be non different from the cause which is 
unborn If it is unborn then it cannot be called ‘ effect as the effect is that 
which IS produced And if the effect is produced and is non different from 
the cause, the cause cannot be permanent or unchanging There is no illus- 
tration that could be instanced to prove the production of the effect from the 
unborn cause If to avoid this difficulty it be said that the cause too is bom, 
then there should be a cause for that cause, a still further cau'« for that other 
cause, and so on ad infinitutK** 

The Mimaipsakas maintavn that the cause and the effect are reciprocally 
dependent Merit and dement are re^ionsible for producing the body , and 
the body occasions merit and dement The chain of causes and effects is with- 
out beginmng each alternating with the other, like the seed and the sprout 
Here agam we meet with insuperable difficulties If the antecedent of a cau'e 
is Its effect and the antecedent of an effect is its cause, then both cause and 
effect are begun How can they be beginningless ’ Moreover, there is a para- 
dox m the very thesis that is proposed To say that the antecedent of the 
cause IS its effect is like saying that the son begets his father There must 
be some definite sequence recognised as between cause and effect It is no 
use believing that the bvo are reaprocally dependent If the cause and the 
effect can be md^erently antecedent or consequent, there would be no dis 
tinction whate\er between them, and to call one a cause and the other an 
effect would be enUrely arbitrary and void of meaning Now, there are three 
possible ways of staung the sequence. It may be said that first there is the 
cau^; and sut^cguently the effect takes place (purva krama), or it may be 
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held that the effect is foUowed by the cause (apara krama), or it may be 
thought that the cause and the effect are simultaneous (saha krama) None 
of these alternatives is intelligible. That the cause cannot produce the effect 
we have shown already If the cause is unborn, it cannot change and there 
fore cannot produce , if it is bom there is infinite regress The reverse order 
too IS impossible , for, as we said it is just like makmg the son antecedent to 
the father The effect by defiiution is that which is produced by the cause ; 
and if the cause is not there before the effect, how can the effect be produced ’ 
And from the unproduced effect how can the cause come mto being ’ The 
third alternative also is untenable. If what are simultaneous be causally re- 
lated, there must be such a relation between the two horns of an animal 
But as a matter of expenence it is w’ell known that the two horns are not <o 
related This, then is the crux of the problem. Without settling the se- 
quence, the distinction of cause and effect would be unmtelligible And it is 
impossible to settle the sequence. In despair, appeal might be made to the 
illustration of seed and sprout But a UtUe thought would reveal that these 
— seed and sprout — cannot serve as illustration It is only when the causal 
sequence has been settled that the relation between seed and sprout would 
become intelligible. Since the latter is a particular falling under the wider 
relation of cause and effect it cannot be used as an illustration- It is m short, 
sadh^a sama still to be proved 

A thing IS not produced either from itself or from another A pot is 
not produced from the self same pot, nor from another pot It may be urged 
that pot IS produced from clay But how is pot related to clay ’ Is it non- 
different different, or both different and non different from it ’ If pot is 
non-different from clay, it cannot be produced, since clay is already existent 
If it IS different there is no reason why it should not be produced from an 
other ix>t or a piece of doth which are also different And it cannot be both 
different and non-different because of contradiction. Similarly, neither the 
existent nor the non-existent nor what is existent and non-e.Tistent 
can be produced It is meanmglefss to say that what e.Tists is produced The 
non-existent cannot be produced even because of its non-existence. The third 
altemativ'e involves us rn contradiction*^ 

It 13 true that empincal distinctions are observed between knower and 
known, pam and the source of pain, etc From the standpoint of reasoning 
bared on relative expenence (yukti dar&inat). there is difference as also causal 
relation governing the differents. But from the standpomt of the Absolute 
(bhuta-da^anat) there is no difference and the concept of cause is unintelli- 
gible** 
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VI 

Gauijapada admits creation in the sphere of the empirical. But crea- 
tion, according to him, is neither de novo nor transformation of an original 
stuff. It is of the nature of May^ illusory manifestation or transfiguration. 
Th§ world is not related to the self either as a piece of cloth to the threads 
or as curds to milk. In fact, no relation is intelligible. The one reality some- 
how appears as the pluralistic universe through its own May^ (atma-maya). 
The complexes that constitute the world are projections, like the dream- 
contents. effected by the illusion of the Atman.^® Things are said to be bom 
only from the standpoint of empirical truth (saipvrti-satya); they have 
therefore no permanence. Just as an illusive sprout shoots from an illusive 
seed, all things arise from Maya.®® 

^ There are several theories of creation. Some philosophers favour mate- 
rialistic origins for the world. For example, there are thinkers who attribute 
^e origmation of the universe to Time. Theists, however, regard God as the 
ret cause of things. Some of them ascribe to Him efficient causality alone, 

0 ers both ef^ent and material causality. The former say that creation is 
e mere volition of the Lord, while the latter hold that it is His expansion. 

^me maintain that God creates for the sake of His enjoyment. Others urge 
CTea on is His spo^ But how can desire be in God who is apta-kdma 
^ achieve? In our ignorance we must content ourselves 
tvi saying that creation is His nature or nSya. Like dream and magic it is 

1 u^ry.®! The non-dual is imagined to be the manifold world. The latter is 
nei er. ifferent from the self nor identical therewith. Hence it is declared 
to be indeterminable*® 

The philosophers of the different schools characterise the real in differ- 
^t ^ys and give their own schemes of cathodes. Each emphasises one 
Jiarticular aspect of reality and holds on to it as if it were the whole The 
self has been variously conceived as life elements, constituents of Primal 
Nature things, worlds, Vedae sacrifice, what is subtle what is gross, what 
has form, what has no form and so on. According to the Safikhyas, there 
are twenty-five tattvas or prindples. To these, the followers of the Yoga 
system add one more, viz. God. In the view of the Pa§upatas there are twenty- 
Me categories. There are others who maire the categories endless in num- 
ber. All these theories are but the imaginations of their respective advo- 
cat^»» There is only one sdf whidi appears as many through self-delusion 
as It were.** First the jlvas are imagined and then the various things, oxter- 
s' I!!’ JPv svapnavat sarve ataia-tmi^-visarjiSh. 
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nal and internal The world of souls and thjngs js an appearance superposed 
on the self as the snaKe-form js imposed on the rope-substance m the dark” 

The teaching of creation has no final purport As has been shown already, 
what IS real cannot be really bom If rl is said to be bom, it must be in the 
sense of an illusory appearance. “• Ordinarily it is stated that sajpara which 
has no beginning comes to an end when release is attained But this is figu 
rative language If sarpsara had no beginning it could not have an end If 
release is attained, it is liable to be lost again If the universe really existed. 
It would be destroyed As we have observed duality is maya-matra mere 
illusion Removal of saipsara and attainment of moksa are figurative These 
have to be taught m language which needs must relate to duality When the 
real is known, there is no duality whatever 

VII 

True to its character as an upadesa sastra. the GaudapSda kaukS contains 
practical teaching at the end of each chapter The purpose of a sdstra is to 
enable the aspirant to cross the sea of satpsara and reach the shore of blessed 
nesa which is the highest human goal (parama puru^artha) The vicious 
circle of empirical life dependent on the law of cause and effect is evil 
(anartha) This, however, as has been shown above, is a product of avidj*a 
or MSyS As long as there is an <*stinate faith m causality which is illusory 
(avidyaka), the chain of birth and death will not cease. When that false 
belief 13 destroyed through knowledge. saipsSra is removed ** The cause of 
birth and death is ignorance as regards the ultimate truth whidi is causeless. 
When this is realised, there is no further cause for metempsychosis and we 
attam release which is freedom from sorrow, desire; and fear Attachment 
to the non real is responsible for the illusory wanderings in the wilderness of 
saipsara. When one becomes non attached through knowledge, one turns hack 
from the false pursuit of the non real and reaches the non-dual reality which 
is homogeneous and unborn 

The real bliss is veiled and the non real sorrow is projected on account 
of the perception of illusory plurality Enshrouded by the darkness of igno- 
rance. those of immature knowledge (baliSaJj) dispute about what they con- 
sider to be the nature of reality Some say, it is , some, it is not , others, it 
IS and IS not , yet others, it neither is nor is not •> All these are krpanas. 
narrow minded who see fear in the fearless.** and follow the way of differ- 
ence, getting themselves engrossed therem. Opposed to these are the great 
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knowers (mahajflanalj) who are settled in their wisdom about the unborn 
unchanging reality®’ 

The knowledge which saves is not that which remains a mere theoreti- 
cal comprehension, but that which has become a direct expenence. Study of 
scnpture. ethical disaplme, detachment from objects of sense and intense long 
ing for release — these are essential for realising the self The aspirant should 
learn the purport of the Veda and acquire freedom from passions like attach 
ment fear, and anger (vita raga bhaya krodhah), and he should fix his 
thoughts on the non dual reality ** Gaudapada teaches two methods of con 
centrating the mind on the non-dual Praijava yoga m the first ctopter and 
Asparsa yoga m the third These are to serve as auxiliaries to the knowledge 
of the Absolute methods to loosm the coids of ignorance 

Asparga yoga is the yoga of transcendence, whereby one realises the 
supra relational reality Sankalpa is the root of activity and bondage. The 
mind contemplates objects and gets distracted and shattered with the result 
that there is no peace or happiness Aosptance and desistance are motivat- 
ed by the centrifugal tendency of thought processes The out going mind 
should be called back and controlled Controlling the mind is difficult, indeed, 
as difficult as emptying the ocean drop by drop by the tip of a ki^a grass 
But It IS not an impossible task , only it requires r^entless efiort Ifi the 
mind IS restrained through discnmination, the end will certainly be reached 
One must remember first that all is misery and turn back from desires and 
aijojTnents The mind that moves out must be brought to unity But m 
this process care must be taken that it does not fall mto sleep When the 
mind goes to sleep it must be awakened when it tnes to go oat, it must be 
calmed When the stormy mind is stilled, there is the thnll of quietitude 
But one should not revel even m this yogtc trance. Anything that is enjoyed 
must belong to duality it cannot be unlimited or lasting happiness. The 
mind must become non mmd (amanibhava), the relations of subject and 
oh\ect, envover and. envovroetvl must be transcended This will come only 
through the knowledge of the non dual sdf Knowledge and the self are not 
different Knowledge ts the self or Brahman Hence it is said that through 
the unborn (knowledge) the unborn (Brahman) is known Self-established, 
the unborn knowledge attains its natural equammity or sameness. This is 
called asparsa-yoga the yoga which is pleasmg and good to all beint^ and 
which IS beyond dispute and contradiction •* 

The same end may be reached through meditation on OM (prajjava- 
jt^) ' Om ’ is the term indicative of the Brahman-self It consists of three 
rr^tras, a, u. m, and a soundless fourth which is amatra A stands for ViSva 
« for Taijasa and m for Prajfta. Meditation on the significance of the three 
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sounds respectively will lead to the realisatiiKi of the three aspects of the self 
The sound om proceeds from and is resolved in the soundless amatra 
Similarly the Tlinya is the absolute which is unchanging and non dual but 
which appears as many and changing When the meaning of the soundless 
culmination of Om is realised there is no leading to or attainment of 
anything for the Tunya is no other than the real and only 'self Thus the 
Pranava is to be meditated upon and known. It is the beginning middle and 
end of all things. It is the lord established in the hearts of all bemgs. There 
IS nothing before it nor anythmg after it, nothing outside it nor anything 
other than it Understanding the Pranava m this manner one attains the 
supreme.®^ 

Mok?a or release is not a post mortem state it can be realised even here 
(iha) while in embodiment** To ^>eak of it as an attainment or realisation 
IS but figurative. It is the eternal and inalienable nature of the self He who 
knows this is released he is a jivan mukta Because he has attamed full 
omniscience and is free from the delusion of duality there is nothmg for him 
which he can desire.** He is not elated by praise nor depressed by blame. 
He does not offer obeisance to any nor does he perform any nte. He has no 
fixed home, and subsists on what comes his way He lies like a non-conscious 
being and lives as he likes Though he has no obligations his conduct can 
never be immoral Virtues like humility equaiumity calmness and self 
control are natural to him His is the immortal state which is difficult to be 
seen, very deep, unborn, ever the same, and fearless.’* He sees the truth 
everywhere He delights m the truth and does not swerve from it He is the 
truth 

VIII 

From the accoimt of Gaudapadas philosophy given above it will be 
clear that this great teacher was an Advaitin the earliest known to us— who 
in his Kartka laid the foundations of a system which was to become a glon 
ous edifice through the immortal work of Sankara While making use of 
logical reasoning and the dialectical method, he does not deviate from the 
teaching of the Upanisads. Even where he employs Bauddha terminology he 
takes care to point out that his system diould not be confused with Bud 
dhism While denying absolute reality to the world he is firm in proclaim 
ing that the non dual Brahman self is the supreme truth. He has no quarrel 
with any sy'stem of philosophy because, m his view all systems if properly 
understood are pointers to non-duality While the dualists oppose one another 
the doctnne of non-duality does not conflict W’llh them Ajatt or the unborn 
reality is the final goal of all metaphysical quest. 
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PROPERTY— HOW IT IS ACQUIRED AND MANAGED 

By 

Dr MD HUSAYN NAINAR, mjv. ll^ (Aligarh), phd (Lon ) 
University of Madras 

One may acquire property by earning, inheritance, or gift Earning can 
be either lawful or unlawful The Islamic teachings condemn all methods 
of acquinng property by unlawful means, such as gambling theft, and the 
like The Quran says “They ask thee concemmg wine and gamblmg”* 
Say “ In them is great sm, and some profit for men , but the sm is greater 
than the profit’ - The pnnciple on which the objection is based, is, that a 
gambler gets the prc^t easily without any effort He gams what he has not 
earned or los^ a mere chance * 

“ O ye who believe ’ Intoxicants and gambling dedication of stones, and 
divination by arrows are an abomination, of Satan s handiwork. Eschew 
them that you may pn^per Satan's plan is to excite enmity and hatred 
between you with mtoxicants and gambling and hinder you from the remem 
brance of God, and from prayer Will >ou not then abstam ’ ♦ 

Intoxicants and gambling are mentioned together and the mam reason 
for Iheir prohibition is that they are the source of enmity and hatred among 
men. 

As to the thief ’ the Quran says, male or female, cut off his or her 
hands A punishment by way of example, from God for their crime. And 
God IS e.xalted m power ’ * 

The canon law jurists are not unanimous as to the value of the property 
stolen which would mvolve the penalty of the cuttmg off of the hand The 
majonty are of opimon that petty thefts are e-xempt from this penalty 

The general principles of inhentance is laid down m the followmg verse 
of the Quran 

From what is left by parents and those nearest related there is share 

1 In India there are various forms of gambling In Arabia the form roost 
ar to the Arabs was gambbng by casting lots by means of arrows on the 
pnnape o lottery The arrows which were marked, ser.ed the purpose of a 
tciyudcet The marked arrows together with the blank ones were drawn 
who drew the blank arrows got nothing The marked arrows 
rndicaled pru^ big or 

2. Ch.2 219 

3 Dice and wagenng are held to be within the definition of gambling But 
insurance IS not gambling when conducted on busmtss lines. 

^ Ch.5 93W 5 ch.5 41 
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sounds respectively will lead to the realisation of the three aspects of the self 
The sound ‘om’ proceeds from and is resolved m the soundless amatra 
Similarly, the Turiya is the absolute which is unchanging and non dual, but 
which appears as many and changing When the meaning of the soundless 
culmination of Om is realised, there is no leading to or attamment of 
anything , for the Tunya is no other than the real and only self Thus the 
Praijava is to be meditated upon and known. It is the begmmng middle and 
end of all things It is the lord established in the hearts of all beings There 
IS nothmg before it nor anything after it, nothing outside it nor anything 
other than it Understanding the Prapava m this manner, one attains the 
supreme 

Mo&5a or release is not a post mortem state , it can be realised even here 
(iha), while in embodiment*® To speak of it as an attainment or realisation 
IS but figurative It is the eternal and inalienable nature of the self He who 
knows this is rele^ed, he is a jivan mukta Because he has attained full 
omniscience and is free from the delusion of duality, there is nothing for him 
which he can desire.*® He is not elated by praise nor depressed by blame. 
He does not offer obeisance to any, nor does he perform any nte He has no 
fixed home, and subsists on what comes his way He lies like a non-conscious 
being and lives as he likes Though he has no obligations, his conduct can 
never be immoral Virtues like humility, equanimity, calmness and self* 
control are natural to him « His is the immortal state which is difficult to be 
seen very deeR unborn, ever the same, and fearless’* He sees the truth 
everywhere He delights m the truth and does not swerve from it He is the 
truth 


VIII 

From the accoimt of Gaudapada's jrfuJosophy given above it will be 
clear that this great teacher was an Advaitin the earliest known to us — who 
m his Kankd laid the foundations of a system which was to become a glon 
ous edifice through the immortal work of Sankara While making use of 
logical reasoning and the dialectical method he does not deviate from the 
teaching of the Upantsads. Even where he employs Bauddha terminology, he 
takes care to point out that his system should not be confused with Bud- 
dhism While denying absolute reality to the world he is firm m proclaim- 
ing that the non dual Brahman self is the «jpreme truth He has no quarrel 
with any system of philosophy because, m his view, all systems if properly 
understood are pointers to non duality While the dualists oppose one another, 
the doctnne of non-duality does not conflict with them A;aii or the unborn 
reality is the final goal of all metaphysical quest 
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PROPERTY— HOW IT IS ACQUIRED AND MANAGED 

By 

Dr MD HUSAYN NAINAR, ma. llb (Aligarh), phd (Lon ) 
University of Madias 

One may acquire property by earning, inheritance, or gift Earning can 
be either lawful or unlawful The Islamic teachings condemn all methods 
of acquinng property by unlawful means, such as gambling, theft, and the 
like The Quran says “ They ask thee concerning wme and gambling 
Say " In them is great sin, and some profit for men , but the sin is greater 
than the profit’ * The principle on which the objection is based, is, that a 
gambler gets the profit easily without any effort He gams what he has not 
earned or loses a mere chance ‘ 

" O ye who believe ’ Intoxicants and gambhng, dedication of stones, and 
divination by arrows are an abomination, of Satan’s handiwork Eschew 
them that you may prosper Satan’s plan is to excite enmity and hatred 
between you with intoxicants and gamblmg, and hinder you from the remem 
brance of God, and from prayer Will >ou not then abstam ’ 

Intoxicants and gamblmg are mentioned together and the main reason 
for their prohibition is that they are the source of erunity and hatred among 
men 

As to the thief ’ the Quran says, “ male or female, cut off his or her 
hands A punishment by way of example, from God, for their crime. And 
God is exalted in power ”* 

The canon law jurists are not unanimous as to the value of the property 
stolen which isould involve the penalty of the cutting off of the hand The 
majonty are of opinion that petty thefts are exempt from this penalty 

The general pnnciples of inheritance is laid davm m the following verse 
of the Quran 

From what is left by parents and those nearest rdated there is share 

1 In India there are various forms of gambling. In Arabia the fonn moet 
familtar to the Arabs was gambling by acting lots by means of arroivs on the 
pnnaple of lottery The arrows which were marked, served the purpose of a 
modern Irtter^dcet. The marked arrows together with the blank ones were drawn 

® Those who drew the blank arrows got nothing The marked arrows 
indicated pmcst big or small 

2 Ch. 2, 219 

3 Dice and wagenng are held to be within the defirubon of gamblmg But 
insumnee is not gambling when conducted on buane« Imes. 

'I Ch.5 S3W 5 Ch 5.41 
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One may acquire property by earning, inheritance, or gift Earning can 
be either lawful or unlawful The Islamic teachings condemn all methods 
of acquinng property by unlawful means, such as gambling theft, and the 
like The Quran says " They ask thee cwicemmg wine and gamblmg 
Say “ In them is great sm, and some profit for men , but the sin is greater 
than the profit"* The principle on which the objection is based, is, that a 
gambler gets the profit easily without any effort He gams what he has not 
earned or loses a mere chance * 

" O ye who believe ’ Intoxicants and gambhng, dedication of stones, and 
divination by anows are an abomination, of Satan’s handiwork Eschew 
them that you may prosper Satan s plan is to excite enmity and hatred 
between you with intoxicants and gambling, and hinder you from the remem- 
brance of God, and from prayer Will you not then abstam’"* 

Intoxicants and gambling are mentioned together and the mam reason 
for their prohibition is that they are the source of enmity and hatred among 
men 

As to the thief ’ the Quran says, " male or female, cut off his or her 
hands A punislunent by way of example, from God, for their enme. And 
God is exalted in power ”* 

The canon law junsts are not unanimous as to the value of the property 
stolen which would involve the penalty of the cutting off of the hand The 
majority are of opimon that petty thefts are exempt from this penalty 

The general pnnciples of inheritance is laid down in the following verse 
of the Quran 

From what is left by parents and those nearest related there is share 

1 In India there are vanous fonns of gamblmg. In Arabia the form most 
amihar to the Arabs was gambhng by casting lots by means of amm's on the 
pnnciple of lottery The arrows which were marked, Ber\ed the purpose of a 
modern lottery Udvet The marked arrows together with the blank ones were drawTi 
nm a ag Those who drew the blank arrows got nothing The marked arrows 
indicated pnzes^ big or small 

2. Ch 2, 219 

3 Dice and wagenng are held to be withm the definition of gambling But 
insurance 13 notgambhng when conducted on business hnes. 

Ch.5.S3W 5 Ch 5,41 
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One may acquire property by earning, inheritance, or gift Earning can 
be either lawful or unlawful The Islamic teachings condemn all methods 
of acqumng property by unlawful means, such as gambling, theft, and the 
like The Quran says “They ask thee concemmg wme and gambling”* 
Say “ In them is great sm, and some profit for men , but the sm is greater 
than the profit' » The principle on which the objection is based, is, that a 
gambler gets the profit easily without any effort He gains what he has not 
earned or loses a mere chance.® 

“ O ye who believe ! Intoxicants and gambling, dedication of stones, and 
divination by arrows are an abomination, of Satan’s handiwork Eschew 
them that you may prosper Satan’s plan is to excite enmity and hatred 
between you with mtoxicants and gambling, and hinder you from the remem 
brance of God, and from prayer Will you not then abstain ’ ”* 

Intoxicants and gambling are mentioned together and the mam reason 
for Iheir prohibition is that they are the source of enmity and hatred among 
men- 

As to the thief ’ the Quran says, “ male or female, cut off his or her 
hands A punishment by way of example, from God, for their crime. And 
God is exalted in power ”« 

The canon law junsts are not unanimous as to the value of the property 
s*^olen which would involve the penalty of the cutting off of the hand The 
majority are of opimon that petty thefts are exempt from this penalty 

The general pnnaples of inheritance is laid down m the following verse 
of the Quran 

From what is left by parents and those nearest related there is share 

1 In India there are various forms of gambling. In Arabia the form most 
familiar to the Arabs was gambling by casting lots by means of anws on the 
pnnap e of lottery* The arrows which were marked, "erved the purpose of a 
mo etn lotteryucket. The marked arrows together with the blank ones were drawn 

Tom a bag Those who drew the blank arrows got nothing The marked arrows 
indicated pnzes; big or small 

2 Ch 2, 219 

3 Dice and wagenng are held to be withm the definition of gambling But 
insurances r»t gambbng when conducted on business Lnes. 

Ch 5 9394 5 Ch 5,41 
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there or sisters, the mother has a sirth and the father the residue as he ex 
dudes Mllaterals 


The husband takes a half of his deceased wife’s property if she leavea 
no child the rest going to residuanes , if she leaves a child the husband gets 
only a fourth As the female share is generally half the male share, the widow 
gets a fourth of her decea^ husbands property if he leaves no children 
and an eighth if he leaves childreru If there are more widows than one their 
collective share is a fourth or an eighth as the ca'^ may be , they divide it 
equally among themselves ® 

An owner of property can bequeath his property for a charitable purpose 
01 to any one who is not a legal heir to the property bequeathed The Quran 
"ays '* It IS prescribed when death approaches any of you, if he leaves any 
goods that he makes a bequest to parents and next of kin accordmg to 
reasonable usage This is due from the God fearing ® 

But the nght to testamentary disposition is prescribed only to very nch 
people, and it is subject to certain liimtations Not more than one third of 
the property can be bequeathed and no I^al heir be the beneficiary The 
reason for limiting the bequest to one third is learnt from the saymg of the 
Prophet that one should leave the hare free from want There are al"0 rules 
for the disposal of the intestate property 

One can acquire property by getting it as gift from another person The 
term hiba in Islamic law means a transfer of property made immediately and 
Without exchange. The hiba becomes complete when the donee accepted it 
and took possession of it The donor cannot revoke the ktba when it has 
been accepted by the donee 

A hiba IS allowed m faTOur of a ron but it is recommended that similar 
gifts should be made in favour of other sons The husband can make a gift 
of property to his wife and the wife to husband and others. Gifts from 
Muslims to Non Muslims and vice versa are also allowed 

The jurists allow a gift for a consideration and also a gift made on the 
condition that the donee should gi\c the donor soire thing definite in return 
for the gift 


property can be disposed by will or deed to the extent of one 
1 only there is no such limitation for the distribution by gift for, tlie 
oViTier dnusts himself of the property immediately 

is no limit to the extent one can possess property The Quran 
^ -^ho has heaps of gold roaj gne awa> any amount of it to 
a woman as dowry but should not take it back. The Quran saj-s 

& As ^nce will not permit the shares of collaterals and thA n.w t 
residuanes are not discussed here 
9 Ch. 2, ISa 
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“ But jf >ou decide to take one wife in place of another, a’cn if yw had 
given the latter a ^hole treasure for dower, take not the least bit of it back.” 

Muslims are advised not to waste property but increase it by traffic and 
trade 

” O ye who believe 1 Eat not up your property among yourselves m 
vamties But let there be amongst you traffic and trade by mutual good 
will Nor kill yourselves for \enly God hath been to >ou most meraful. 

Property carries with it its own responsibilities, and people are asked 
not to be greedy 

“And do not cat up your property among >ourselves for v’amties, nor 
use it as bait for the judges, with intent that you may eat up wrongfully and 
knowingly a little of other people’s prcqjerty** 

Two kmds of greed are mentioied m the above versa A man may use 
his propierty for corrupting others like judges or those in authonty, w5th a 
view to obtain some gam under the prot^rtion of the law Another form is 
that one may put his property to frivolous uses How to spend money is 
related in the following verses 

“ Those who, when they spend, are not extravagant and not niggardly, 
but hold a just balance between those extremes”** 

One may not be %a lavish as to make oneself destitute and incur the cen 
sure of wise men nor is it becoming to keep back one’s resources from the 
just needs of those who have a n^t to eirpect help This idea is eicpressed 
thus 

" Make not thy hand tied to thy neck, nor stretch it forth to its utmost 
reach, so that thou become blameworthy and destitute.’ ** 

But one must keep a just measure between ones capacity and the needs 
of other peoples, is emphasised by the Quran thus 

“ And render to the kmdred their due rights as also to those m want and 
to the wayfarer But squandra" not in the manner of a spendthrift’ ’* 

Apart from these general instructions, the Quran empowers the soaety or 
the state to interfere when money is wasted bj men of weak understanding 
“ To those of weak understanding make not over your property which 
God bath made a means of support for >ou. but feed and clothe them there- 
v/ith and speak to them words of kindness and justica’ 

It IS dear from the above vei^ that the owner may not do just what he 
likes absolutely His nght is limited the good of the community of which 


la Ch. 4 20 
13 Ch. 25 67 
J6 Ch 4 5 


11 Ch. 4 29 
14 Ch. 47. 29 


12. Ch. 2. 188. 
15 Ch. 17, 26. 
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he IS a member and if he is not able to imderstand it, his control should be 
taken away , because the Islamic conc^tion is that all property belongs to 
the community and a particular individual holds it in trust If he is in- 
capable, he 13 put aside But gently and with kindness While his incapacity 
remams the duties and responsibilities devolve on his guardian even more 
strictly than m the case of the original owner 

“ Let the trustee faithfully discharge his trust and let him fear his 
Lord . ’ Says the Quran'^ The pnnciples underlying it are those of the 

Court of Wards m Indian Law 

In regard to the discharge of the trust and the remuneration for the 
trustee the Quran says 

** Make trial of orphans until they reach the age of mamage If, then, 
you find sound judgment m them, release their property to them. But con- 
sume it not wastelully, nor m haste against their growing up If the guar 
dian IS wdl off, let him claim no remuneration but if he is poor, let him have 
for himself what is just and reasonable ’ ** 

The guardian is enjoined to be just to orphans He must not postpone 
restonng the property of his ward when the time comes The property, house 
hold and accounts of the orphans must be kept separate, lest there should 
be any temptation to get a personal advantage to the guardian by miicing them 
with his own property, household or accounts 
The Quran says 

“ To orphans restore their property, nor substitute your worthless things 
for their good ones and devour not their substance by mixing it up your 
cwn, for this is indeed a great sin ' 

Thus in all matters concerning the management of the property equity 
and fair dealing should be observed so that no one s interests are prejudiced 


17. Ch. 2, 2S3 


18 Ch,4. 6 
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SOME ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF MALABAR 

By 

Dr C ACHYUTA MENON, , Pij D (London), 

University of Madras 

It was Swarai Vivekananda who drew pointed attention to the " distance 
pollution " observed m Malabar by the unsavoury remark that ‘ Malabar is 
a lunatic asylum ■” The Swamiji was proceeding from Trivandrum towards 
North when he heard certain caste Hindus making a cunous sound to mdi 
cats that the " unapproachables ’ should be out of their way No wonder 
that the sight shocked the Swamip to whom all human beings were “ children 
of God ” Though more than a generation has passed conditions are not 
very much better now m the country m spite of the levelling tendency of the 
Railways public conveyances and democratic institutions. Malabar is one 
of the few spots of India where most up to-date and antiquated things exi^t 
side by side and ample material awaits the antiquarian The following sketch 
of a few* tnbes selected at random will give the reader an idea of the racial 
problem that stands m need of urgent solution This article is a fitting tribute 
to Dr B C Law whose studies on numerous races and tribes of India are 
too well known 

Society in Malabar is a heterogeneous one and its component parts 
constitute a number of irreconalable units which function without hitch but 
hardly admit of fusion On the topmost rung of the ladder are the Nambu 
diris and Nayars who once shared between themselves the rehgious and 
political admimstration of the country The various communities or sections 
that represent a comparatively low level of culture may be classed under 
two mam divisions ' Untouchables * and ‘ Unapproachables ’ In the former 
fall the Barber, Washennan the Weaver, Snake-charmers etc The la«t cate- 
gory composes ol a good number ol tnbes ut respect of whom ‘ distsoce poi 
lution ' 13 observed The distance they have to keep between them and the 
higher classes vanes with each tribe and the degree of its status At the otiier 
end there are even a few tnbes that can be called ‘ unsceables ’ We shall 
row proceed to describe them in order of their distance proportion 

Ceruman 

The term can be taken to be a comiption of Cepivan— a small man— 
not in point of size or physical statun^ but in view of the place he occupies 
in the social hierarchy He is \entabJy a slave and a field labourer Once 
this tribe had the monopoly of agncultural labour The plough and the 
spade are his inseparable companions. %Vhen the field work is over he goes 
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10 the garden occupying all the year round His position was once 

that of a slave attached to a master who looked after him whether he had 
work or no He was also entitled to annual presents of cloths during the 
Opam Festival ' His services could also be lait either temporarily or perman 
enUy for a consideration which was akin to rent In recent times he had his 
emancipation but that has not improved his economic position Plantations 
in Wynad (North Malabar) and other hilly stations absorbed a large number 
of them within the last 30 years and they are scarcely to be seen in villages 
n'>w They are called ‘Pulayars'^ in Travancore The change of name indi 
cates no difference m status or material prosperity There is a tradition 
tliat once they owned lands themselves and the Aikarayajamanan, a Nort 
Travancore Chieftain, is still considered to be the latest de'seendant of a 
Pulaya kmg Pulayanar Kotta HiU, literally, the fortress of Pulayans in 
Trivandrum seems to support this tradition The annual festival at Sri 
Padmanabha Swamy Temple at Trivandrum usually begins with a fire brought 
by a Pulayan* There is another interesting feature about their association 
with temples and higher castes One day during festival fme particularly in 
KaU temples they can enter its sacred precincte and worship the deity instead 
of doing It at a distance from the temples which is the usual practice in other 
parts of the year Temple festivals in West Coast usually follow the harvest 
season when Ceruman is free from work m the paddy field He enjoys his 
holiday by presenting himself in the vicmity of the temple with hi| family 
dancing and singing all the time and drinking toddy at intervals In fact 
during that penod toddy constitutes the mam item of his food Neither his 
master nor his neighbour interferes with his conduct and behaviour at this 
time. Ceruma tribe has a number of sub divisions of which Kaijakkan* is the 
most important 


Hrs Religion 

Nothing special needs be maitioned about the Cepimans religion as 
there is no deity which he exclusivdy worships Kaji temples are his favourite 
resorts and he entertains great regard for his ancestors Once in a year he 
gives his dead ancestors a feast of toddy rice etc , Kufti Cattan ’ and 
‘Karim Kutty’, supposed to be spmts of deceased heroes are propiUated 
by him Eicpenses m connection with all these ceremonies are to be met 
by his master 


1 The great National Festn'al of the Malayalees lasting for fne da>3 in 
Chingam (August September) 

2 The word is derived from Pula meaning pollutirai 

3 L. K. Anantaknshna Ayyar quoted by E Thurston Caztes and Ttibes 
of South India Vol II, pp 47 ^. 48 . 

4 The present form looks like a derivative from Kaoakku— Acct«nt& It must 

ha\e something to do with ISp' to see or vratdi. The long %wd might haw 

been dropped htcr 
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It was Swami Vivekananda who dre\v pointed attention to the " distance 
pollution " observed m Malabar by the unsavoury remark that “ Malabar is 
a lunatic asylum ■” The Swamiji was proceeding frwn Trivandrum towards 
North when he heard certain caste Hindus making a cunous sound to mdi 
cate that the “ unapproachables ' should be out of their way No wonder 
that the sight shocked the Swamiji to whom all human beings were " children 
of God ” Though more than a generation has passed omditions are not 
very much better now in the country m spite of the levelling tendency of the 
Railways public conveyances and democratic institutions. Malabar is one 
0* the few spots of India where most up to-date and antiquated things exist 
side by side and ample material awaits the antiquarian The following sketch 
of a few tribes selected at random will give the reader an idea of the racial 
problem that stands in need of urgent solution This article is a fitting tnbute 
to Dr B C. Law whose studies on numerous races and tribes of India are 
too well known 

Soaety in Malabar is a heterogeneous one and its component parts 
constitute a number of irreconcilable units which function without hitch but 
hardly admit of fusion On the topmost rang ol the ladder are the Nambu 
dins and Nayars who once shared between themselves the religious and 
political administration of the country The various communities or sections 
that represent a comparatively low level of culture may be classed under 
two main divisions * Untouchables ’ and ‘ Unapproachables ’ In the former 
fall the Barber, Washerman the Weaver, Snake-charmers etc The Ia«t cate 
gory comprises of a good number of tnbes m respect of whom ' distance pol 
lution ' is observed The distance they have to keep between them and the 
higher classes varies with each tribe and (he degree of its status At the other 
end there are even a few tribes that can be called ‘ unseeables ’ We shall 
row proceed to describe them in order of their distance proportion 

Ceruman 

The term can be taken to be a corruption of Ceruvan — a small roan— 
not in point of size or physical stature, but in view of the place he occupies 
m the soaal hierarchy He is \cntably a slave and a field labourer Once 
this tnbe had the monopoly of agricultural labour The plou^ and the 
spade are his inseparable companions. When the field work is over he goes 
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to the garden occupying himself all the year round His posiUon was once 
that of a slave attached to a master who looked after him whether he had 
work or no He was also entitled to annual presents of cloths during the 
Oijam Festival ^ His services could also be lent either temporarily or perman- 
ently for a consideration which was akm to rent In recent times he had his 
emancipation but that has not improved his economic position Plantations 
in Wynad (North Malabar) and other hilly stations absorbed a large number 
of them within the last 30 years and they are scarcely to be seen in villages 
now They are called * Pulayars m Travancore The change of name mdi 
cates no difference in status or material prosperity There is a tradition 
tliat once they owned lands themselves and the Aikarayajamanan, a North 
Travancore Chieftain, is still considered to be the latest descendant of a 
Pulaya king Pulayanar Kotta Hill, literally, the fortress of Pulayans, in 
Trivandrum “eems to support this tradition The annual festival at Sn 
Padmanabha Swamy Temple at TYivandnim usually begins with a fire brought 
by a Pulayan* There is another interesting feature about their association 
with temples and higher castes One day dunng festival t’me particularly in 
I^aii temples they can enter its sacred precincts, and worship the deity instead 
of doing It at a distance from the temples which is the usual practice in other 
parts of the year Temple festivals m West Coast usually follow the harvest 
season when Ceruman is free from work in the paddy field He enjoys his 
holiday by presenting himself in the vicinity of the temple with hi| family 
dancing and singing all the time and drinking toddy at intervals In fact 
duruig that penod toddy constitutes the mam item of his food Neither his 
master nor his neighbour interferes with his conduct and behaviour at this 
time Cepima tnbe has a number of sub divisions of which Kapakkan* is the 
most important 


His Religion 

Nothing special needs be mentioned about the Ceruman’s religion as 
tlierc is no deity which he ciclustxiy worships Kah temples are his favourite 
resorts and he entertains great r^ard for hts ancestors Once m a year he 
giNcs his dead ancestors a feast of toddy, nee etc , ’ KuRi Cattan and 
Karim Kutty ’, supposed to be spirits of deceased heroes, are propitiated 
by him Expcn«es in connection with all these ceremonies arc to be met 
by his master 


1 The great National Festival of the Mab>-ale«s» lastme for fne daj-s in 
Chingam (August September) 

2, The word is den%ed from Pula’ meaning pollution. 

3. L. K. Anantaknshna A>yar, ejuoted by E Thurston Castes and Tales 
ef South Indus VoL II. pp 47-18. 

4 The present fona looks like a denvatisre from KaoaUcu— Aoxiunta. It must 
have sororthing to do with * K2o ’—to see or watch. The long %-owri might ha« 
been dropped later 



SOME ABORIGnSJAL TRIBES OF MALABAR 

By 

Dr C ACHYUTA MENON. B A , PH D (Undon), 

University of Madras 

It was Swami Vivekananda who drew pointed attention to the “ distance 
pollution " observed in Malabar by the unsavoury remark that “ Mahbar js 
a lunatic asylum' The Swamiji was proceeding from Trivandrum towards 
North when he heard certain caste Hindus making a cunous sound to mdi 
cate that the ” unapproachables ’* should be out of their way No wonder 
that the sight shocked the Swamiji to whom all human beings were " children 
of God ' Though more than a generation has passed, conditions are not 
very much better now in the country in spite of the levelling tendency of the 
Railways, public conveyances and democratic institutions Malabar is one 
of the few spots of India where most up to-date and antiquated things exist 
side by side and ample matenal awaits the antiquarian The following sketch 
of a few tnbes selected at random will give the reader an idea of the racial 
problem that stands in need of urgent solution This article is a filling tribute 
to Dr B C Law whose studies on numerous races and tribes of India are 
too well known 

Society in Malabar is a heterogeneous one and its component parts 
constitute a number of irreconcilable units which function without hitch but 
hardly admit of fusion On the topmost rung of the ladder are the Nambu 
dins and Nayars who once shared between themselves the rehgious and 
political administration of the country The various communities or sections 
that represent a comparatively low level of culture may be classed under 
two mam divisions ‘UntouchaWes' and Unapproachables’ In the former 
fall the Barber, Washerman the Weaver, Snake-charmers etc The last cate- 
gory comprises of a good number of tnbes in respect of whom ‘ distance pol 
lution ' IS observed The distance they have to keep between them and the 
higher classes varies with each tribe and the degree of its status At the otlier 
end there are even a few tribes that can be called ' unseeables ’ We shall 
row proceed to describe them in order of their distance proportion 

Cerukian 

The term can be taken to be a corruption of Ccpivan— a small roan— 
not in point of size or physical stature; but m view of the plaoi he otxupies 
m the social hierarchy He is ventably a slaw and a field labourer Once 
this tribe had the monopoly of agncultural labour The plough and the 
spade are his inseparable companions. ^Vhen the field work is over he goes 
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to the garden occupying himself all the year roimd His position was once 
that of a slave attached to a master who looked after him whether he had 
work or no He was also entitled to annual presents of cloths during the 
oijam Festival ^ His services could also be lent either temporarily or perman- 
ently for a consideration which was akin to rent In recent times he had his 
emancipation but that has not improved his economic position Plantations 
in Wynad (North Malabar) and other hilly stations absorbed a large number 
of them withm the last 30 years and they are scarcely to be seen m villages 
now They are called ‘Pulayars** in Travancore The change of name mdi 
cates no difference m status or material prosperity There is a tradition 
tliat once they owned lands themselves and the Aikarayajamanan, a North 
Travancore Chieftain, is still COTSidered to be the latest de'^endant of a 
Fulaya kmg Pulayanar Kotta HiU, literally, the fortress of Pula 5 mns, in 
Trivandrum seems to support this tradition The annual festival at Sri 
Padmanahha Swamy Temple at 'lYivandrum usually begms with a fire brought 
by a Pulayan* There is another mteresting feature about their association 
vntix temples and higher castes One day durmg festival tune particularly in 
ICali temples they can enter its sacred precincts, and worship the deity instead 
of doing It at a distance from the temples which is the usual practice m other 
parts of the year Temple festivals m West Coast usuafiy follow the harvest 
season when Ceruman is free from work m the paddy field He enjoys his 
holiday by presenting himself m the viciraty of the temple with hi| family 
danang and smging all the time and drinking toddy at mtervals In fact 
durmg that penod toddy constitutes the mam item of his food Neither his 
master nor his neighbour mterferes with his conduct and behaviour at this 
time. Ceiuma tnbe has a number of sub divisions of which Kapakkan* is the 
most important 


Hrs Religion 

Nothing speaal needs be mentioned about the Ceruman's religion as 
there is no deity which he c:rclusi\dy worships Kali temples are his favourite 
resorts and he entertains great regard for his ancestors Once in a jear he 
gives his dead ancestors a feast of toddy, riw, etc., * Kutt* Cattan ' and 
‘Karim Kutty*. suppo««d to be spirits of deceased heroes are propitiated 
by him Expenses in connection with all these ceremonKS are to be met 
by his master 


1 The great National Festn-al of the Mala>*alee 3 lasting for fne da>-s m 
Chingam (August-September) 

2 The^word is denied from Pula’ meaning poUubon 

^ L. K Anantaknshna Ayyar, rjuoted by E Thurston Cosies ond Tttlet 
e] South India Vol II, pp 47-18. 

4 The present form lodes like a denvative from Kaoakku— Accewnts. It roust 
have sorrttthmg to do with ' K 2 o ’—to see or watch. The long \-owd might have 
been dropped later 
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By 

Dr C ACHTUTA MENON, , Pii D (London), 

University of Madras 

It was Swami Vivekananda who drew pointed attention to the " distance 
pollution ” observed in Malabar by the unsavoury remark that ‘ Malabar is 
a lunatic asylum’’ The Swamiji was proceeding from Tnvandrum towaros 
North when he heard certam caste Hindus making a cunous sound to mdi 
cate that the “ unzpproachables ’ shcHild be out of their way No wonder 
that the sight shocked the Swamiji to whom all human beings were “ children 
of God" Though more than a generation has passed, conditions are not 
very much better now in the country in spite of the le\elling tendency of the 
Railways, public conveyances and democratic institutions. Malabar is one 
of the few spots of India where most up to-date and antiquated things exi«t 
side by side and ample material awaits the antiquarian The following sketch 
of a few tubes selected at random will give the reader an idea of the racial 
problem that stands in need of urgent solution This article is a hiUng tribute 
to Dr B C Law whose studies on numerous races and tribes of India are 
too well known 

Society m Malabar is a heterogeneous one and its component parts 
constitute a number of irreconcilable tmits which function without hitch but 
liardly admit of fusion On the topmost rung of the ladder are the Nambu 
dins and Nayars who once shared between themselves the rebgiovs and 
political admimstration of the country The various communities or sections 
that represent a comparatively low level of culture may be classed under 
two mam divisions ‘ Untouchables ' and ' Unapproachables ’ In the former 
fall the Barber, Washerman, the Weaver, Snake-charmers etc. The Ja-t cate 
gory comprises of a good number of tnbes m respect of whom ' distance pol 
lution ' is observed The distance they have to keep between them and the 
higher classes vanes with each tribe and the degree of its status. At the otlier 
end there are even a few tribes that can be called ‘ unseeables ’ We shall 
row proceed to desenbe them in order of their distance prc^rtion 
Ceruman 

The term can be taken to be a corruption of Cepivan — a small man — 
not m point of sire or physical stature, but in view of the place he occupies 
in the soaal hierarchy He is ventably a slaNTs and a field labourer Once 
this tnbe had the nxmopoly of agncuUural labour The plough and the 
spade are his inseparable comparuons. When the field work is over he goes 
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to the garden occupying himself all the year round His position was once 
that of a slave attached to a master who looked after him whether he had 
work or no He was also entitled to annual presents of cloths during the 
Onam Festival ^ His services could also be lent either temporarily or perman- 
ently for a consideration which was akin to rent In recent times he had his 
cmanapation but that has not improved his economic position Plantations 
in Wynad (North Malabar) and other hilly staUons absorbed a large number 
of them within the last 30 years and they are scarcely to be seen in villages 
now They are called ‘ Pulayars ’» in Travancore The change of name indi 
cates no difference m status or material prosperity There is a tradition 
tliat once they owned lands themsdves and the Aikarayajamanan, a North 
Travancore Chieftain is still ccmsidered to be the latest descendant of a 
Pulaya kmg Pulayanar Kotfa Hill, literally, the fortress of Pulayans, m 
Trivandrum «eems to support this tradition The armual festival at Sn 
Padmanabha Swamy Temple at Trivandrum usually begins with a fire brought 
by a Pulayan® There is another interesting feature about their association 
with temples and higher castes One day during festival t’me particularly in 
KSh temples they can enter its sacred preancts, and worship the deity in®tead 
of doing it at a distance from the temples which is the usual practice in other 
parts of the year Temple festivals in West Coast usually follow the harvest 
season when Cepiman is free from work m the paddy field He enpys his 
holiday by presenUng himself in the vicinity of the temple with hi§ family 
danang and singing all the time and drinking toddy at intervals In fact 
during that period toddy constitutes the roam item of his food Neither his 
master nor his neighbour interferes with his conduct and behaviour at this 
time Cepima tribe has a number of sub divisions of which Kaijakkan* is the 
most important 


His Religion 

Nothing speaal needs be maitioned about the Ceruman’s religion as 
there is no deity which he exclusively worships Kali temples are his favourite 
resorts and he entertains great r^ard for his ancestors Once in a >ear he 
gives his dead ancestors a feast of toddy, nee, etc , ‘ Kutti Cattan and 
Kanm Kutty’, supposed to be spirits of deceased heroes are propitiated 
by him Expenses m connection with all these ceremonies are to be met 
b> his master 


1 The great National Fest»-al of the Malas-aleeS lasting for fne da>-s in 
Chingam (August September) 

2 ThejKurd is densed from 'Pula’ meaning pollution 

3 L. K. Anantaknshna Ayy^r, quoted by E Thurston Cajlti and Titles 
o! South India Vol II pp 47 ~ 18 . 

4 The present form looks like a denvative from Kaaakku — Acttwnls. It must 
ha\-e something to do snlh ‘ ISij*— to see or watch. The long vowd might ha« 
been dropped later 
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to the garden occupying himself all the year round His posiUon was once 
that of a slave attached to a master who looked after him whether he had 
work or no He was also entitled to annual presents of cloths dunng the 
onam Festival ^ His services could also be lent either tempoianly or perman 
ently for a consideration which was akin to rent In recent times he had his 
emancipation but that has not improved his economic position Plantations 
in Wynad (North Malabar) and other hilly stations absorbed a large number 
of them within the last 30 years and they are scarcely to be seen in vdlages 
now They are called ‘ Pulayars ’* in Travanoire The change of name in i 
cates no difference in status or material prosperity There is a tradition 
tliat once they owned lands themsdves and the Aikarayajamanan a North 
Travancore Chieftain, is still considered to be the latest descendant of a 
Pulaya kmg Pulayanar Kotta HUl. literally, the fortress of Pulayans, in 
Trivandrum 'eems to suppiort this tradition The annual festival at Sri 
Padmanabha Swamy Temple at Trivandrum usually begms with a fire brought 
by a Pulayan® There is another interesting feature about their association 
with temples and higher castes One day dunng festival fme particularly m 
Kah temples they can enter its sacred precincts, and worship the deity instead 
of doing It at a distance from the temples which is the usual practice in other 
parts of the year Temple festivals m West Coast usually follow the harvest 
season when Ceruman is free from work m the paddy field He enjoys his 
holiday by presentmg himself in the vicuuty of the temple with big family 
dancing and singing all the time and dnnking toddy at intervals In fact 
dunng that penod toddy constitutes the mam item of his food Neither his 
master nor his neighbour interferes with his conduct and behaviour at this 
time. Cepima tribe has a number of sub divisions of which Kaijakkan* is the 
most important 


Hrs Religion 

Nothing special needs be mentioned about the Ceruman s religion as 
there is no deity which he exclusively worships Kali temples are his favounte 
resorts and he entertains great r^ard for his ancestors Once m a year he 
gives his dead ancestors a feast of toddy, nee etc., ‘ Kutti Cattan and 
‘Kanm Kutty’, supposed to be spints of deceased heroes are propitiated 
bi him Expenses m connection with all these ceremomes are to be met 
b> his master 


1 The great National Festival ol the Malaj-alces lasting for fne da>-s in 
Chingam (August September) 

2. The word is denved from Pula* meaning pollubon. 

3 L. K Anantaknshna Ayyzt, tjuoted by E Thurston Cailes end Tubes 
oj Seulh Indus Vol II pp 47>4S. 

4 The present form looks like s denvative from Kaoakku — Accwint*. It must 
ha%e something to do with Ksp — to see or watdi. The long vowrf might have 
been dropped later 
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His death ceremomes are not very daborate either If a member of a 
Ceruman s family dies his master »s immediately informed He sends all the 
requisites for the bunal — the dead body is always buried and not burnt — such 
as oil to besmear his body spade to dig the grave etc. To the accompani 
ment of the drum called Para the dead body is taken to the river bank 
or a hilly track for burial all assembled there touching the dead body His 
bdongings also m certain cases are buried with him After the buna! a 
moimd is raised over the grave and a stone fixed at the head His people fast 
for that day and the next day there is a feast for all the castemen If the 
death takes place during the season when Ceruman is busy m the field the 
after-ceremonies and pollution are dispensed with A mud vessel containing 
lice etc will be kept closed in which the spint of the deceased is supplied 
to rest till summer when he is compiaratively free The usual ceremonies and 
the pollution lasting for fifteen days will then be ob«erved giving due intima 
tion to his master and the chief of the caste* 

Marruge Ceremonies 

The bndegroom s sister takes the leading part m their mamages They 
generally marry outside their clan or group The intention to marry must be 
communicated to the bndes parents With their permission the couple can 
associate with each other and even produce children Only the bride should 
not go to the bndegroom s house before the formal ceremony of marriage m 
which tying of the Tah at the auspiaous mom«it is an important item The 
bridegroom only makes the knot while his sister gives the finishing touch 
There is the usual feast for castemen The master of the Ceruman meets all 
the expenses of the manriage He must also be duly informed when the choice 
of the bride is made Divorce is permitted after giving formal intimation to 
the parents concerned and the master As a labourer Ceruman has hardly an 
equal and he is not attracted by the monetary gain accruing from his work 
although modem conditions have converted him into a cooly who likes to 
make the best of his labour Unlike other abonginal tnbes of Malabar 
Ceruman is a stranger to Black Magic 

PULVUVAN— The Snake Expert 

The name is denved from the word PuHu a small bird which is sup 
posed to have some evil influence over children PuHuvan is the healer for 
any such malady There are different legends relating to their ongin One 
makes them tfie descendants of Kadro the mythological mother of serpents 
The other takes us to the story of the burning of the Khandava forest by the 
God of Fire to exterminate the snakes One of them escaped from the de\our 
ing fire and was saved by a r^ornan who allowed it to get into her dose- 
necked mud vessel (pitcher) The snake blessed her for this kindness and 

5 For details of the death ceremony tide Thurston a Castes and Tnbes of 
South India \oL II PP 76 82 
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gave her magical power to cure all diseases arising ■>“t »' ^ 

The^ legends true or otherwise, however reveal the fact that thi 
unusual power over snakes which abound m Malabar where a 
has developed thereon Almost every Hindu house in Malabar has a 
shrine located in a comer of the compound surrounding it wheie^u p 1 
IS offered to propitiate snakes In a region like that it is no won er 
community speaalised in the snake-cult and became famous in ® 
connected with them. It also looks strange at the same time a 
'las control only over the divine aspect of the snake and not i s p ysica 
aspect He is never seen with a snake nor does he admmister medicine to 
patients bitten by snake although occasionally we have stones o ^ ® ° 

the benignant variety being saved by him in his pitcher from attac y os i e 
tribes They do not also assume the role of snake charmers like r^vas 
who catch the reptile by their music and carry them from house to ou^ 
to be exhibited for the sake of ‘ Alms ’ But all the evil influences ue o e 
curse of the snake they are able to eradicate Pulluvan is a frien o e 
snake, while ‘ Kuruva ’ is its enemy He is superior to Ceruman in respec 
of accessibility to the higher castes 


Ritual 

The pnncipal ritual performed by PuUuvan is ^ Tullal literally jumping 
Of quick movement The figures of two snakes intertwined — probably one 
male and the other female — is drawn on a spot rendered sacred by certain 
purificatory process Two women^enerally virgins— will sit m that, facing 
the hood of the serpents holding a bunch of the tender inflorescence of the 
arecanut palm Pulluvan with his female partner sits at a distance and 
chants his songs accompanied by his Veena and the Kutam^ of his 
After a time the girls get pos'essed destroy the tigure waving their ea s 
on either «iide like a snake. When they become calm by the ministrations of 
tlie Pulluvan through some special notes on his Veena and Kutam ey 
pronounce the pleasure of the snake After that they proceed to the snake- 
shnne of the house and deposit their bunch of flowers there and come away 
With this the ritual closes 

This community is gradually dwindling in numbers and they are not 
cf a strong build The Pufluva woman is noted for her sweet voice and her 
songs are very much appreciated all over She is a specialist m the disuses 
of the children for whose relief she chants a special song called Navepil^tt * 

6 Hindus assoaate serpents with dmne power Their curses 
their blessings are belie%ed to be more rffective. Leprosy is usually asen 
make curse 

7 A mud ve^tel covered with leather at one end to whidi a string is atta 

8 The song sung to remove the evil effect of the tongue.’ Ej'cs, an ot 
gues of e\nl minded persons are supposed to be effective in causing certain disca^ 
of the duldren. 
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In that cunously no nraition of snake occurs. It de^bes only the birth 
of a child in a family and enumerates the various diseases of the children 
with a view to remove them presaibing remedies therefor 

Custom allows a brother and si<ter among tliem to marry It is seldom 
that they go about alone. This practice according to some is responsible for 
their weak stature and their lack of productive capacity If this comraumty 
becomes extinct, as their gradual diminution m numbers shows a tendency 
in that direction Malabar society will lose much of its amusement and enter 
tamment particularly m the rural areas 

Panan* 

Panan s role m the general structure of Malabar society is uruque From 
the point of distance he has to keep from the higher classes he is 
below Pulluvan and Cejuman and he is an unapproachable pure 

and simple. He is a friend and foe of the higher dasses He is a 
medical man «orcerer artist industrial worker all rolled mto one. 
There is a proverb in Malayalam there is no methane which Panan 
does not know although his knowledge of medicine is not the outcome of 
any conscious attempt at studying iL His sorcery which relies for effect on 
the use of vanous shrubs renders a knowledge of mediane absolutely neces 
sary His artistic taste makes his cultuTal outlook very much wider thii n 
that of many an unapproachable that is classed with him Professionally 
he is the umbrella maker in Malabar and tailor m Travancore His service 
in KaU temple ranks him as a first rale artist Pankaji*'’ is his dietinctive 
contribution to the region of Art 

Kijan brings umbidlas made of palmyra leaves with long handles to 
every house in the village at the comirencement of the rainy season. In 
Malabar there is heavy ram from the beginning of June to November For 
all classes of people agriculturists artisans labourers and others his umbrella 
IS a necessity He gets a few measures of paddy” in return for this present 
It IS a customary obi gation and not a commercial transaction which either 
party fulfils voluntarily Whenever there is a feast in any anstocratic house 
It IS the Kijan who supplies the requisite number of plantain leaves on whidi 
nee IS served For th s he is given a good meal and a very nominal amount 

9 Literally a singer from Pup — a melody (Tamil} 

10 A v'anety entertainment consisting of music; dance and dramatic mter 
ludes by which I^nan caters to the aesthetic taste of h s castemen and others of 
sjnilar status. For deta la ttJe author's article on ** The Histnonic Art of Kerala " 
—the cultural background Armais af the Onartal Heseareh of the Unnernty of 
Madras 

11 It depends upon the sue and nomber of umbrellas. Though the modem 
umbrella made of daric doth has replaced the palmyra leaf vanelj of it in country 
parts dunng heavy ra ns PSpan s product on is of immense use to protect oncadf 
from heavy ram. 
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as compensation Ayurvedic physicians ip Malabar usually depend on Paijans 
for the supply of medicinal shrubs The people at large entru t him with 
the viotk of collecting the various medicines presaibed by a doctor 


Black Magic. 

His Black Magic makes him a terror to soaety His displeasure brin^ 
dreadful disease to his enemies and sometimes death The only way to avoi 
them is to requisition his own services He is also afraid of the caste Hindus 
like Nayars and their communal wrath which sometimes takes violent orms 
resultmg m their total annihilation There is a type of Black Magic calle 
‘ Ob by which the magician kills his enemy in the night meeting him on 
his way On such occasions he appears in the form of an animal, a dog, or 
a bull and so on, catches the victim unawares and kills him by twisting the 
neck In modem times instances of such practices are rarely heard, although 
there are evidences to show that they have not disappeared One who is an 
expert m this Black Art is also supposed to have power to let loose the demons 
he worships on his enemies and give them untold miseries In this field 
'* Parayan ’ who is dealt with m the next section beats Panan hollow as the 
former often takes to it as a profession 

His role as an artist comes m full play durmg the summer wnen temples 
of Malabar particularly, the Kali shnnes have their annual festivals He 
goes about wearing masks and dances His partner will mark time on Tuti ** 
They provide immense amusement to the village folk He returns home in 
the evening with his bag full of paddy and a few clothes Mention has 
already been made of rankaU m which there is an mterestmg interlude by 
a couple who conduct an amorous dialogue to the accompaniment of dance 
It IS a pity that wnteis like Thurston and Gopala Panikkar'* have entirely 
Ignored this aspect of Panan s life It is one of the puzzles of anthropology 
how an artistic commumty like that of Papan that has a cultural background 
to its credit came to practise Black Magic and commit heinous crimes a^so 
ciated therewith 

This tnbe is obliged to play Tup m the burial ground of Izuvai-a class 
much higher to his — to ward olT evil spirits 

Marriage and death ceremonies cJjscrved by PSnan are on a par with 
those of Ccruman Only Paijan has no master to meet his expenses or gi\e 
him directions. 

It IS the Pujan s privilege to herald the beginning of the new >xar by 
going to e\'ery house in the village in the previous night and sing songs to 


12 Litertiny means to bend 13 A small dnua 

14 A detailed description of raoana role a» an artist occurs m the author's 
/Tfiii Ttorsftip in Ktrala \oL I 

15 Autlur of ^^alabaT end Us Fdk 
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tliat effect This is done on the eve of the third day of the Oijam festival in 
Malabar 

Pabavan 

Among the abonginal tribes that live m the plains Faraj'an is taken to 
be the lowest In fact it is doubtful whether he could be called stnctly a 
denizen of the plains He is partly of the plains and partly of the hills. In 
any ca<!e he must have his hut far away from the scene of avUization and 
he IS clawed not as a mere ‘unapproachable’ but an ‘unseeable’*® Even 
his sight IS forbidden He comes to viHag^is with wmnowmg baskets and 
mats, of vanous size and patterns made of bamboo pieces On such occasions 
he must stand far away from the houses of the village folk and must cry 
sufficiently loud to announce his arrival Time-honoured custom makes it 
obligatory on his part to present these baskets as Ranan does umbrellas and 
the village lolk who recene them gne paddy in return Considering the 
labour involved m the manufacture of these articles the remuneration is far 
too low During these visits sometimes he ^ts the carcasses of cows or goats 
to which he seems to have earned a claim estabh'-hed for covtuiies. As a 
carcass-eater he is held m contempt and the nord ‘ Pajayan ’ is often used as- 
a term of abuse meaning a wretch. 

The tribal appdlation is traced to *Para’ (a big drum) He plays on 
that when his castemen assemble withm n convenient distance of ICali temples 
to witne<is festivals** there and indul^ in a <ort of weird dance wearing 
hideous masks and painting their faces This make-up reminds us of the 
canrubals of African jungles 

In stature he is neither tall or strong but his Icxjks inspire terror His 
eyes proclaim that he is a bom hypnotist and represents a culture to which 
we are perfect strangers 

Black Art— Oti 

Black Alt is his mainstay m life. By the application of certain medi 
cines It IS said that he can stand any amount of physical torture having 
thereby attained insensibility to pain One of them according to an eye- 
witness, bore for three days a big stone wh«4i was placed on his back as a 
punishment When the stone was removed after the third day he was none 
the worse for it and regamed his normal posture without feeling the least 
discomfort 

• Oti ’ is the chief item of his Black Art as already mentioned Panan 
IS only a novice in the Art when compared to Para>’an who is an adept m 
It If anj one has the misfortune to meet him m the night (dark)— moonlight 


16 Hts kinsmen m the Tamil area occupy a higher status. 

17 This 13 the only pnvJege he is atloi^ by the nllagers. 
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IS a senous handicap to his metliod — the belief is that death is inevitable 
Not only that he appears in the form of ammals but he can also imitate their 
sounds and cries — devices by which he misleads nocturnal travellers They 
never go alone On either side of the victim they will run m opposite direc 
tions holdmg a long stick across their shoulders The sticks strike agamst 
the neck of the unfortunate man who by their force will fall on the ground 
He IS robbed of his possessions and killed mstantly The victim sometimes 
Imgers for a couple of days as a living corpse and then expires 

A variation of this called Velloti’* is also practised by them to entice 
women not necessanly for ^^exual relationship but for the removal of the 
tender ‘ foetus ’ which they use for the preparation of a patent which helps 
them to assume various disguises When they want to do this they taice 
their women with them as they are expert midwives. Pafay^n adnunisters 
a charm over the woman victim when his wife mtervenes to remove the foetus 
The victim usually recovers without any injury 

He has other ways of killing his enemies He generally bunes bis dead 
and occasionally bums them also 

His mamage customs are also on a pai with those of the Ccfuman ex 
cept in a few details The uncle of the bnde makes the first present to the 
couple. Unlike other aboriginal tribes they are very particular about the 
chastity of their women VtolaUon of that virtue meets with severe pumsh 
menL 

This tnbe has however produced the great saint ‘Takkanar who^e 
philosophy of service to humanity and equal opportunities to all remmds us 
tliat this tnbe was once not so despicable and degraded as they are to-day 
Their strength is going down every year 

One interesting feature about these tnbes whose characteristics are des 
cnbed above, is that they follow the patriarchal system of inhentantt while 
the higher classes like the Nayars and a section among Nambudms, Tiyyas 
and Mohammedans m Malabar reckon their descent through mother The 
problem is for the anthropologist to solve and to tell us which system is more 
ancient 


18. The white OU’ probably has reference to the white of the human 
mbrj-a 

19 For details xtde Thurstons Casta and Trtb<s oj South India VoL V7 
pp. 121 126 
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Dr BATAKRISHNA GHC^H d phil. (Munich) dliit (Pans) 

Grammar presupposes not only language but also linguistic analysis, 
but It IS obvious that the earliest analysis of language could ha\e been only 
formal the mere measuring of word forms of various lengths But even 
this mechanical measuring of word forms could have been hardly taken in 
hand by pnmiti\e grammarians without some special reason In civilised 
speech sentences — which alone in general can truly reflect the whole of the 
idea in the mind of the speaker — are constructed more or less consciously 
by jommg together independent umts of eicpression or suggestion represented 
by word symbols But the nund of the pnmitive man is always engrossed 
witli the whole of the sentence-idea for the simple reason that the sentence- 
idea 13 the only real thing m language though that idea may be suggested 
also by a single word even by a «mgle gesture sometimes. In pnmitive 
speech therefore a single word may stand for a whole sentence and a wholt 
sentence may be treated as a single word (holophrasis) Words and 
sentences in short are not distinguished m pnmitive speech It is obvious 
that in such a state of thmgs even the «imp!e measunng of word length is 
out of the question for the word as such as a separate and independent unit 
doesnt exist as >et^ 

But the situation is radically altered as soon as primitive man takes to 
making verse And it is an established fact that pnmitive man makes verse 
before he makes prose cotisciouily If his verses are of the kind that we find 
m the Rgv’cda the Avesta and in Homer le if his verses are always of fixed 
length and his verse feet consist of fixed numbers of syllables, then the deb 
miting of words becomes a peremptory necessity The foot of such a verse 
offers at all times a definite unit of speech matenal all the more if as we 
find m the Rgveda the end of every foot coinades with the end of a word 
Every RgvTdic verse foot is moreover an mdepcndent unit not only metn 
cally but also m meamng euphonic combination between padmla and 
padadt though found in the accepted text of the Rgveda has almost always 
to be dissolved in recitation Needless to say this metrical convention which 
IS one of the most striking charactenslics of Rgvedic v-erse must have been 
inherited from much earlier times, — from times when apparently it was 
considered too hazardous to try to iterate with ideas which cannot be ex 
pressed in one single verse-foot To think that the Rgvcdic seers themselves 


1 For this artide I have freely vised Uebith s Einfukrunt II 
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who had developed a highly complex ntual system and created poetry of no 
mean order, were afraid of sentence ideas longer than a verse foot would be 
to wholly misunderstand Rgvedic civilisation We have to conclude there 
fore, that words must have been fully and consciously isolated from sentence- 
complexes before the first Rgvedic verse could be constructed le centuries 
before the Rgvedic hymns were composed 

But it IS not out of these theoretical considerations only that we have to 
conclude that m India — and perhaps also in other countries— the conscious 
ddimiting and isolating of single word symbols from out of the only real 
sentence complexes should have started with the construction of verses I say 
consaous delimiting for the unconscious and enforced delimiting as when a 
single word suffices to fully convey the spealcer’s intention can be hardly 
regarded as a grammatical achievement of any account In fact the earliest 
grammatical strivings of the ancient Indians are for the most part directly 
connected with metrical observations 

The existence of even a single metre as among the Greeks of the Homeric 
age, would enforce the necessity of limiting off verse umts and thus render 
formal linguistic analysis almost inevitable But this process of delimiting 
and isolating words and consequently word-elements would be greatly 
accelerated if several different metres are in operation in one and the same 
period as among the Rgvedic Indians The Rgvedic poets who had con 
stantly to deal inter aha with Tnstubh and Jagati padas must have noticed 
at an early date that the difference between them is due to the presence or 
absence of somethuig that was different from the only speech-elements they 
Were as yet conscious of vir the verse foot and the word This differential 
^ element the syllable they decided to call aksara le irreducible. 

e term is highly significant for it shows that to the Rgvedic poets not the 
sound (lortia) but the syllable was the irreducible speech-element But 
w y should the aksara which need not consist of one sound only should be 
mgarded as the irreducible speech element ’ The answer is clear the 
gvedic poets were thinking only of their metres in which a solitary conso- 
nant without any duration is of no account they were not thinkmg of 
ordinary prose speech m which along with the vowel syllable also the conso- 
nant would have to be regarded as irreducible speech element The word 
^OTO therefore clearly suggests that the incentive to speech analysis should 
a\e come to the Vedic Indians primanly from a companson of the various 
metres 

This is indirectly supported by the further consideration that m the 
older literature the metres are constantly spo’ en of as constituted by akfaras 
but nothing is said about the fixed quantitj of rertain syllables of certain 
metres' which could not have escaped the eje of the Vedic writers if they 


2 Cf RkpraUSakyha VIII 35-39 
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had objectively studied every metre jndmduaJly Moreover, i/ the discovery 
of the ak^ara had been due to the analysis of ordinary prose speech its u«e 
in the oldest literature could never have been confined, as it is, solely to 
metneal observations* But the fact is that m the three passages of the 
Rgveda* m which the word ak^a with the meaning “syllable" occurs, the 
allusion IS always to metres. In the first of tliese three passages it is even 
clearly stated that the “seven" speeches are measured by the akiora {ak^a 
rena mimale spaia viriih) That “sapid vdmh’ of this passage refers to 
(he seven metres of the Caturuttara senes {sapta cchandatmi caiuTultarain), 
mentioned already in the Rgveda, but in due order for the first time in the 
Vajasaneyi Saijihita,® admits of no reasonable doubt In Rgveda X 130 
4 5, we have a list of seven metres which is practically identical with this 
traditional Caturuttara series the only difference being that Viraj here takes 
the place of Pankti , hut it is significant that also m this passage, when it is 
paraphrased m the Aitareya Brahmana VIII 2 2 Pankti appears for Viraj — 
All this and much more that the Vedic literature contains by way of metrical 
observations clearly show that to compare various metres with each other 
and to try to arrange them in a rational order was a favounte occupation 
with the Vedic seers And that this activity should in due course have led 
to the discovery of the '* syllable ’ —which is in fact the earliest grammatical 
discovery made in India — has been already shown above 

Just as the syllable iaksara) is the smallest sound unit (so far as metres 
are concerned) so is the word ipada) the smallest «ense*unit But it is curi- 
ous to note that in the Rgveda • the word pada has not been used m the 
sense of a word, but m the sense of a verse foot, i e , a PSda * Does it show 
that speech at least sacred speech was measured ongmally by whole lumps 
constituting verse feet and not by individual words ’ If it does then we 
shall have to admit a cunous thing we shall have to admit that in Indian 
grammatical thought the word received recognition after the syllable and the 
verse-foot But that is as it should have been if as shown above the earliest 
linguistic speculations had been concerned more with metres than with the 
language 

Why was the term pada used ongmally in the sense of " verse foot " 
and how did it later come to assume the meaning “rsord"’ After what 
has been said above, the answer to these questions cannot remain doubtful 
The true meaning of the word pada in the Rgveda is “ step and not “ foot 


3 I am of exurse leaving out of consideration those passages in which the 
word aJt^ora does not mean syllable’ 

A I 164 24 . 39 . X 13J 

5 XXI 12 18 CSi'atri, Uwih, Anustubh, Brhati Pankti Tnjtubh and 
Jagati. 

6 I 164 23 
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As Liebich^ i’has ingeniously suggested, the recitation of Vedic hymns was 
«)ncei\ed in the lively imagination of tlie R 51 S as accompamed by the rhyth 
mic steps of Vac, and thus every metrical unit (le, the verse-foot) came to 
be regarded as a ** step ” of the goddess dancing along in perfect harmony 
with the sacral speech So far as the sacral speech was metrical, the " step " 
could not but be the verse-foot, which is the natural unit of metres But 
where the sacred speech was prose, there the “ step ” could mean nothmg 
but the natural umt of prose, 1 e the word When m this way pada came 
to mean “vord", a new term, but not too different namely pada “foot”, 
■was seized upon to denote the verse foot by, perhaps on the analogy of four 
footed ammals, since the metres are indeed mostly four footed • — Thus we see 
that not only " ak^ara ” but also the terms “ pada ” and " pada ” should have 
heen recruited into the grammatical vocabulary of the Vedic age mamly 
through metrical considerations 

The earliest grammatical discovenes were thus painfully slow and the 
secondary — almost accidental — ^result of studies which by no means were 
truly grammatical But with the isolation and comprehension of both the 
sound unit (aksora) and the sense umt (pada) the foundation was laid to 
proper grammatical analysis of the language, and henceforward the progress 
■of grammatical thought was esrtraordmanly rapid, culminatmg at last m that 
matchless work of saentific perfection, — the A?tadhySyi of Paiuni 

In the period of the Brahmaijas grammatical thought was mamly concern 
■ed With the relation between sound and scn'^e, 1 e etymology The etymo- 
ogles of the Brahmana texts are of course mostly puenle, and it is quite prob- 
-able that the Brahmapa authors themselves were not quite senous about them 
as Roth aptly remarked The fact is that the Biahmaaja authors, though 
■operatmg with both sense and sound were wholly dominated by the sense 
element, so that xf there is any sumlanty in meanmg between, two words 
they would not hesitate to cormect them etymologically even though in form 
they may have only a single consonant common by chance. Yet m the 
Brahmanas may be found many correct etymologies some of them of reaUy 
difficult words, such as ttyagrodka, which has been correctly analysed in the 
Aitareya Brahmajp VII, 5 4 as rohalt “ that which grows downward ’ 
Also in other fields of grammar, as we shall see below much real prbgress 
was made during the Brahmana penod, but the favounte oonipation of the 
*^ve grammanans of this age was, apparently, this mrukla “etymology’ 
The etymologies of the Brahmana authors were later collected and classified 
by Yaska in his Nirukta 


7 Emfukrung 11 p 5 

7a. Pada in the sense of ' clause" of prose mantra may be regard'^ as an 
intermediate step between pada i= ^*etse-foot and padai= word. Thus the twch-e 
clauses of the Nmd such as agntr dtte 'ddha agnir manv tddha etc are called the 
twelve padas of the Niwd , cf AB II 5 1 dtadaiapada ta eia tditt 
23 
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The ^ord mrukla m its onginal sense had however nothing to do wiU) 
ctymoJogj The verses m which the sods to whom they are addressed are 
not mentioned by name are called amrukta m the Brahmatjas,* and tiff 
vetsa when m a verse the god addressed to is actually mentioned it is said 
dnata wirwoc/e* It is clear, therefore that the word ntrukta m its original 
sense signified only that kind of theological enquiry, so dear to the hearts of 
the Brahmana authors, which strove to ascertain the relation between the 
gods and the verses addressed to them No enquiry was necessary in the 
case of a verse with tlie name of the god addressed to actually mentioned m 
it But the intended divinity could not be ascertained without enquiry and 
deliberation on the text concerned m the case of a ver<« in which no god i? 
mentioned by name. The term for this enquiry was mrukla but it bad its 
meaning gradually extended into etymologj , and in view of the character 
of the enquiry onginallj signified by the term it is but natural that it should 
thereafter be alwa>'s associated onl> with that kind of et}'mo3ogy which 
stresses the meaning more than the form 

The mam grammatical activity dunng the BrShmana penod was, as 
showr above m the field of etymology But thus penod was not altogether 
barren of phonological enquiry The term vorno sound occurs for the 
first time in the Aitareya Btahniana*® as nlso svara accent m tlie 8en«e 
of * vowd however the latter term does not appear before the Aitareya 
Arapyaka (III 26) —With the discovery of the tarna it became now pos 
sible also to analyse the ak^ara Thus it was stated that the '^acred syllable 
consists of the three sounds a u and Even the technical term rip/ufe 
occurs m the Aitareya Brahmana ** bat exactly in what sense it is diffiailt 
to say The earliest attempt to saentifically arrange the sound system of 
Sanskrit is to be found in the Aitareya Aranyaka (III 2 5) and tlie 
Chandogya Upamsad^* where the sparSa the u$man and the stara (vowel) 


& Cf Aitareya Br IJI 3 6 3 10 etc In cgslanation of the word annuUa 
11 AB in 3 6 Sayaija says mkiefetto tlv deto mrukias tadjio yayor dfayyayor 
tia ill te amrukte Still mare dearly he says ad AB jn 3 10 so "py ts antttikta 
TitdratMakapadabhaiid aspaffadeiotaka 

<1 Aitareya Br IV 5 3 

10 \ 57 — ^This meaning of the word £«r(ra should h3%'e been developed 
first in the Brahmaijas of the Saniavcda in which we constant]} come across locu 
tions like Tathantaraxariia jc \«^ which ^ts the colour of Rathantara-saman in 
chant In these passages the word lama is visibly dianging its moaning from 
colour to sound of mclodj Then gradually the sound of melody became 
sound in general 

HI 2 13 Keith translates 3rar««0» teco as with sonorous vo ce " but 
according to S.j-aoa staraielya means siarayuklaya 

12 \ tarci-a Br \ 5.7 

13 nriphtia AB. ^ 1 4— Sayauas comment is not ver} helpful — nn 
pf'ilam nxinkhoTupiTiT ttsf^akldfrra ccantam 

14 n 2235 
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are separately mentioned but the antastka (for antahstha) is mentioned for 
the first time m the RkpratiSakhya (I 9) Simultaneously with these 
phonetical discovenes purely grammatical categones too were bemg gradii 
ally isolated in the age of the Brahmanas The animate genders are called 
vj^an and yo^a respectively m the Aitareya Brahmana , the terms eka 
vacana and bahmacana occur already in the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII 
SI 18), but duitcccno for the first time only m the Atharva PratiSaUiya 
(I 75 , II 47), though dvtvacas occurs earlier in the Rkpratisakhya (I 
71), the amredHa is stiU naively called punaraijtlam punammrltam in the 
Brahmanas 


Much more important than these individual discoveries are the gram 
matical groupings of nominal and \erbal forms The order of the seven 
cases was determined obviously with a view to having all the possible identi 
cal forms m contiguous positions It was therefore only after a certain 
penod of tnal and error that the order of the seven cases could be fixed as 
already m Yaska' who it should be noted uses the term vxbhakU only in 
the sense of nominal case form The eighth case vocative is mentioned for 
the first time m the Brhaddevata” The different grammatical persons too 
were clearly distinguished by Yaska when he declared in his pecubar language, 
(foe cit ) that the Mantras are poTok^akjta (i e in the third person) and 
Mnnected with v-erb forms of the third person {pTOthomapuju^ms ea hhyo 
or pTolyak^akrta (le. m the second person) or adhyatmiki (i e m 
e first person) The three tenses future present and past (called kan$yat 
wryct and krtatn respectively) have been mentioned already m the Aitareya 
iShmana But, as Liebich ® pointed out, the distinction made between 
the tenses was as jet more logical than grammatical for although the exam 
pies for present and past are in their proper tenses those for the future are 
mostly imperative-forms such as a yahx etc 


In connection with vanous ntual acts the Brahmanas often recommend 
the use of forms containing word elements correspondmg m some wa> or 
other to those acts This is of more than passing interest for the history of 
Sansknt grammar, for these recommendations could be laid down and acted 
up to only bj those who had learnt not only to separate the suffix and the 
ending from the stem but also to isolate the root element from among a 
bewildering mass of congenenc form>. Thus when the Aitareya Brahmana*' 
declares a ven« containing the word piljbhxh to be piUmat it is quite clear 
that the author of this Brahmaija had I'olated consciouslj or otherwise the 


15 Vl 1 3 vT^a ta jfabhff yofa subraharraif^a — haw pumrtamnyah stti 
namnyab fuipiimsakanamnyah in Sat. Br X. 5 1 2 

16 Eg Aitareya Brahmaoa V 1 1 

17 VII 2 

19 IV 5 1 IV 5 3 V J 1 
21 III 38 


18 I 43. 

20 Etnfuhrvni 11 p 23 
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Stem pttT both from the sufTa mat and the ending bhtlt But such cases 
of which there arc hundreds in the Bnahmaija literature arc quite a 'implc 
affair compared with the analysis of composite verb forms indirectly sug 
gcsted by Brahmaria authors Only after a long penod of intelligait gram 
matical study and observation ccmld it haw been possible to recognise such 
dissimilar forms as ajijanal (Ait Br V 3 2) and janu^a (Ait Br V 
1 5) to be jaiavat i e, containing the root }an Similarly m the Ait Br 

o^anma (V 41) and jaimus (V 4 2) are called gatavat asavi (VI 
3 1) IS called sutavat etc 

These examples clearly show that although the actual root had not been 
fully abstracted by the later Vcdic writers they had nevertheless nghtly 
guessed the existence of a common element which they were at a loss to know 
how to express It was quite natural that m order to express or suggest it 
they should have utilised only such forms as actually occurred m the langu 
age and if of such actual forms they particularly fixed upon the form m past 
participle passive to suggest that elusive common element by it was obviously 
because this was the only fonn of a verb which almost never failed to actually 
occur Yet the form m past participle passive was not the only form utilised 
for this purpose, vanous purdy nominal forms too were used — as for 
instance the verb-form naya js called netT>nat** Sometimes both verbal 
and nominal forms are brought under the same head in this way thus m the 
Aitereya BrShmam vn<^va (IV 5 3) vnnyam (IV 5 4) ryfaiiffm (VI 
3 1) etc are called vf^anvant This was a further step in advance, for the 
elusive common element was m these cases clearly perceived to be reducible 
to both verbal and nominal ideas The idea of the abstract grammatical 
root was therefore already there but the root was yet to be actually abstract 
ed Liebich pomts out one case in which it may be claimed that even this 
last step had been actually taken by the author of the Aitareya Brahmana. 
for here the forms madayantam mamadan etc. are declared to be madvat 
But as Liebich** himself has argued it is more probable than not that here 
too mad is no real abstraction at all but is derived mechamcally from com 
pounds like soma-mad 

Hardly beyond the pale of Vedic literature stand the traditional Nighaij 
{us — the earliest aork of a lexicogiaphicaJ nature rn the Sanskrit literature — 
and Yaska s Nirukta thereon. For our purpose it will be sufikient to note 
about the Nlghantus that they are probably older than gakalya s I^dapatha 
of the Kgveda for htkam mtkam and other particles are treated as sin^e 
words in the Nighaijtu** though they are divided in the Rkpadapatha as 


2^ Aitarcj'a Brahmaru I 2. 4 Siailarly in AB aja-ni 1 $ jataiat fl 3 5) 
apyayasia is aSnneiat (1 3 6) awutal is rueUatat (I 4 4) janghanat is ;a£/ 
tiiat (I 4 8) etc. 

23 Etnfukrung II p 17 


Z4 m 12. 
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whose author Yaska*® himself motions sakalya In dealing with the words 
masakTt and vayah Yaska*® definitely rejects the views of Sakalya, though 
however without mentioning his name. Sakalya’s Padapatha is the earliest 
purely grammatical work in the Sandcnt literature On it is based Saunaka s 
RkpratiSakhya which is quoted by Panmi 

What Sakalya** actually did was merely to give every ^ord of the 
Rksaiphita, in most cases modified through Sandhi with the preceding and 
the following word, in its pure and independent form Simple as this task 
may appear to be it could not be carried out without a good deal of gram- 
matical analysis, the Visarga alone being capable of assuming eight different 
forms in Sandhi Moreover the consonantal endings in nominal flexion, as 
also secondary suffixes, have been regularly, though not always, separated 
from the stem m the Padapatha by Avagiaha , components of compounds 
too have been separated m the same way, though however two Avagrtihas 
have never been used in the Pada form of the same compound The forms 
considered to be pragjhya are marked by the word ifi by Sakalya, but it is 
still a m>*stery what precisely was the special charactenstic which decided the 
pragrhya character of a form *® Some words are repeated m the Padapatha 
after the indicatory ih under arcumstances which it is not possible to discuss 
m this place , they are partgThya It is important to note that avagraha, 
Pragraha and pongraha are all purely grammatical terms. All this may seem 
to be mere mecharucal work, requiring no grammatical acumen But there 
are many indications which clearly prove that Sakalya actually did try to 
understand grammatically the words he was dealing with Thus the enclitic 
pronominal form 2 is represented by him as tm m the Padapatha, evidently 
because the nasalless form had completely gone out of use m his time. In a 
large number of cases SaiphitS words which are perfectly justifiable m them 
selves ha>e been replaced by the later forms of those words m Sakalya s Pada- 
patha (eg, Samh. dakft but P dhakp Saiph drmak but P artnah etc ) 
All this shows that Sakalya’s Padajwtha is a purely grammatical work,— the 
first Indian purely grammatical work in fact though the scope of grammar 
could not but be extremely narrow in it 

The function, though not the form, of the Padapathas of the other Saip 
hitas IS more or less the same, evidently because they were all modelled after 
^^kalya’s Padapatha, and they are thus all later than it But Gargya’s Pada- 
patha of the Samaveda Ecems to be older than Yaska, for in commenting on 
the difficult word mehana the latter says'* that it may after all be three words 


25 AT 2S 26 V 21 , VI 28 

27 Date not later than 600 BX.** according to Keith, Aitertya Aranyaka 
Introd, p 73 

28 On this problem cf JHQ X PP 665-TO . IC , lA'. PP 3S7 99. NIA . 
n PP 551^1 , D R Dhandaikar Volume (lOtO). pp 21 24 . 1C ATII pp 397^ 

29 lA* 4 
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and It can hardly be a case of fortuitous coincidence that m the Padap5{ha of 
the Samaveda this form is actually treated as three words as Yaska’s com 
mentators Durga and Skandasramin ha\e pointed out 

Garg>'a In his Padapatha has shown much greater grammatical acumen 
than Sakaljm, and in his word analysis he in some cases forestalled even the 
latest achievements of the science of linguistics For example, Gargj’a cor 
rectly divides the words sam udram candta tnasa}^, Srat dha {Sraddha) none 
of which has been analysed by S5kaJ>*a Yaska m dealing mth these words 
sides with Gargya against Sakalja as Professor Bhagyaddatta*® has pointed 
out In other cases, however, Gargya’s analysis is definitely wrong eg, an ye, 
$akhye, suuryasya {stiryasyd) etc In analysing the compounds *akal>-a 
never separates a component member if it does not occur in the Rksatphita 
also independently in the same sense whidi it assumes m the compound 
Thus sva^ti has not been analysed by Sakal>’a because astt does not occur 
a« a noun (Xrgya however ignored this convention and analysed staj/» 
also — ^The other Padapathas offer little new matenal of grammatical inte- 
rest Atreyas Padapatha” of the TailUnj^-SamhitS is so crude m com 
panson with the PadapSthas of Sakalya and Garg>-a that Keith is inclined 
to date him even earlier than Sakalya ** 

The great etymologist Yaska is to be placed somewhere after Sikalya 
and Gfirgya whom he quotes, but before fiaunaka s Rkpratia5kh>a which in 
its turn IS quoted by Panmi Yuska s pnonty to the Rkpratisakhya is to be 
inferred however, only from arcumstantial evidence. There is no direct evi 
dence to prove fiaunaka s— or even Rmim ^postenonty to Yaska 
The words padapTakjUh satfthila occurring both in the Nirukta** and 
(m the reverse order) in the RkpratHakhj’a** can of course prove 
nothing as to their relative chronology, though Max Muher** asserted 
that Yaska was here simply quoting the Ftati&ikhya Simdarly, the Sutra 
pOToh sarpntkOTfali sainhtta occurring both in Paoim and the Nmikta is value- 
less for chronological purposes Yaska indeed presupposes the saence of 
grammar when he says that etymology should not be taught to non gramma 
nans . ** but that cannot provx his postenonty to P5nmi, for both the works 
of Yaska and Rujmi are the final results of pre-existing traditions Yaska 
might hav-e had m vnew the grammars or the grammatical science of the pre- 
Panmean era Nor does Paijmi’s teaching the formation of the name Yaska*^ 
prove his postenonty to 'i’aska the etymologist Yet, m pursuing the history 
of Indian grammatical thought one is forced to admit Yaska’s prionty not 


30 A History of Vedte Literature (Hindi). VoL I Pl II p 154 

31 Padafcara Atnrj’a is mentioned already in Baudh. Cr S III 97 

32 TS — translation Introd. p 30 ^ I 17 

3 ^ j| 1 33 Introd. to Rkpratiiakhja p 4 

35 Ij 3 37 rap. IV I 102 
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only to Pa;t>mi but al^ to the RkpratiSaUiya. Chronologically it is import- 
ant to note that Sakalya must have been already dead^ T?hen Yaska wrote, 
for he uses the perfect form cakara when referring to ^kalya 

Yaska clearly distinguishes the four parts of speech— noun, verb, Upa- 
sarga and Nipata” The verb {akhyatd) m his opinion chiefly conveys the 
idea of becommg {bhavapradhand) All the twenty Upasargas of the s 
knt language are given by Yaska, “ and he divides the Nipatas mto four 
groups givmg examples of each and Taddhita^ suffixes are men 

tioned and illustrated by examples The treatment of compoxmds y ^ ^ 
IS however wholly inadequate The different kinds of compounds 
dently not yet been differentiated m his time, so that he contents himself ™®^y 
with the statement that they may be ekaparvan or aixekaparvan (i e o o 
or more components) It is extremely difficult to believe that anyone coming 
after Panmi, though not dealmg with grammar proper m the stnctest s^se 
of the word could have confined himself to such broad generalities. i 

IS hardly possible that Yaska intentionally reframed from mentionmg 
but refened to Gargya and other Vaiyakaramas in the famous passage ^ ^ 
he contrasts the views of the etymologist with those of the grammarians 
In the absence of any compiling reason the benefit of doubt should there-' 
fore be given on the side of Yadca’s priority to Papini 

But compared with the preceding age YSska surely marks a long step m 
advance The technical terms lopa, upadha, vakya, navadeSa, soTvanaman 
and samkhyS ifiaman) are used by him already m the Paninean sense. The 
mascuhne and femimne are now called pun'on and sUt as m PSiuni T^e 
causative, desiderative and intensive are called kanta ctkiT^ita and carkartta 
foreshadowing Paninean nomenclature As proof of Yaska’s linguistic insight 
may be mentioned that he had perceived that the first t m praitam is the 
fragment of a root 

Saunaka the author of the pkpratiSkhya (and Book V of the Aitareya 
Araoyaka) should have been one of the last pre-Paninean writers on gram 
mar. and his is certainly the earhest PratiSakhj’a. It has to be borne m mmd, 
however, that almost the sole object of the PratiSakhyas is to explam or ex- 
plain away the apparent or real differences between the Padapatha and the 
Sarphita text, and in this they start with the assumpUon that the Padapatha 
IS the original (.prakrU) of which the Samhita is a modified form (vikTti) 
The Pratis5kh>’as are not interested in anything that does not directly or 
indirectly serve to e.xplam the difference between the Saiphita text and the 
Padapatha Thus they have a good deal to say about Sandhi, accent and 
metre, but that is about all in them that can be reasonably included m a 
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purely grammaUca! work PartJctilariy for the RkpifiUiakhya it is import- 
ant to note that its last eight Patalas are certainly later than the first ten. 

Saunaka’s chronological position is determined by the fact that although 
both Yaska and Paniru quote the views of S5kalya, the quotations m Paruni 
are however such that they could not have been taken directly from ^kalya’s 
Padapatha but only from the ftalisakhya which presents m a systematic 
form the substance of Sakalya’s Padapatha-** Goldstucker** tried to prove 
that Patunis A§tadhySyi is older than the RkpitiSkhyya, mainly on the 
ground that Vyadi, also called Daksayaga, who, according to Pataiijali, wrote 
his Sarnsrata on the Sutras of PSnini is mentioned m the Rkprati€akhya 
But Max Muller*« rightly pointed out that the Vj-adi mentioned in the Pra 
ti&khya need not have been the author of the Saiperaha Limited as was 
the scope of Saunaka s Rkpmti^khya, the advance m grammatical thought 
since Yaska as reflected in nis work is truly enormous, though still far be 
hmd Paijim excepting m things purely phonetical Over a hundred technical 
terms occur here for the first time according to Liebich,** most of them na 
turally pertaining to phonetics The word vyaHjana, which m Y5sfca** means 
ttsefctrui, appears here in the sense of “consonant” as m later literature 
Yeska uses the term upajana m the sense of I^nmi s ogoma it is sigruficant 
that m the RkpiStisakhya Sgama occurs four times in this sense, but upajana 
only once The author once’® refers to YSska but only as a metncal authonty 
There is no trace of PratyShSras and Anubandhas m the RkprStiSakhya 

As none of the other Pcatisakhyas can be proved to be older 
Rarum” they need not be discussed here A word however, needs to be 
said about the Brhaddevata which as Macdonell has convincingly demon 
strated ” though later than saunaka's RkpratiSakhya, is probably older than 
Kium The author categorically declares*’ nakarmako 'stt bkSvo hi. na 
nama 'stt mTorthakam na 'nyatra bhavm namant tasmat sarvam karmetak 
This shows that the author of the Brhaddevata as a grammanan belonged 
to the school of Sakatayana who would denve every word from a verbal 
root Like the previous writers ho uses the term vibhakti in the sense of 
finite verb for m and nominal case-form {natnakhyotavibkaktt^'),^* but in 
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Paijini it signifies merely endings, verbal and nominal He defines that to 
be a noun which takes the eight Vibhaktis varying according to number and 
gender,®® and is the first to mention*® all the types of compounds known to 
Paoint The number of Upasargas is given as twenty m the Bfhaddevata.'^ 
and it IS added that Sakatayana uigjes the inclusion of three more, viz accha, 
irad and mlar Of the Nijntas it is said significantly that nobody can say 
“there are so many’ of them®* The grammar of the Brhaddevata is 
therefore in every way more advanced than anything that was known before 
Yet, compared with Pamni’s Astadhya^, it looks crude enough to earn for 
Its author the compensatory advantage of chronological pnonty — which can 
be granted him all the more easily since unlike the authors of the PiStisa- 
khyas the author of this text was not pinned down to an inexorable tradi 
tion in deference to which he might have felt compelled to ignore the gram 
matical discoveries of his age 

Then comes Ranmi with his A$tSdhj^y5 which Benfey®* described as 
’ the most comprehensive grammar of the nchest language within the brief 
est compass imaginable— or rather uiumaginable ” Pamni was bom in the 
Athenian age of Indian history, when our forefathers fearlessly questioned 
all that was held sacred and mysterious from the beginning of times This 
fast life — fast in the noblest sense of the word — need not and could not have 
been of long duration, for the spint too like flesh, is weak It is therefore 
misreading human nature to assume from the perfect technique displayed 
by Paijmi that he must have been preceded by long generations of plodding 
grammarians Pamni surely had predecessors, many of whom he himself 
mentions by name, but along with Paomi they all should have participated 
in the bnsk intellectual life of more or less the same age which on accoimt 
of Us very bnlliance could not have lasted very long All things considered, 
Plaiuni should be placed about 400 b c 
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BUDDHISM IN ANDHRADESA 


By 

Mr V R RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR. ma. 

University of Madras 

Dr Bimala Chum Law is one of our distinguished onentalists, and is 
pre-eminently a Buddhist scholar This article on Buddhism m AndhradeSa 
IS a tribute paid by its author to his versatility and scholarship Buddhism 
like Jamism was an all India movement in the centunes preceding and sue 
ceeding the Chnstian era There has been «>me dispute whether Buddhism 
was the earlier movement or Jainism in AndhradeSa We need not di«cuss this 
point here Suffice it to say that Buddhism in AndhradeSa may be traced as 
far back as the third century b-c. if not earlier Though we have several and 
ndi remains of Buddhist monuments m the shape of Stupas and Caityas 
throughout the Andhra country, stiU a good number of them are to be found 
in the distncts of Guntur and Kr?na The earliest of these Buddhist menu 
ments m these districts is a stQpa discovered at Bhatpprolu with the insenp 
tions (edited by G Buhler in Ep Ind II, pp 323 29) Apart from the fact 
that these inscnptions take the history of Buddhism m AndhradeSa to the 
A&)kan times, — because the characters of these documents resemble those of 
A5oka s inscnptions they are of value to prove that dunng the third century 
B a several varieties of the Southern Mauryan alphabet existed. As Dr Buh 
ler very ably points out the Bhattiprolu inscriptions show a system of wnting 
•which* helps us to believe that the art of wnting vras practised in India for 
many centunes before the age of the Mauiyas 

BhaWptolu has been identified with Pratipalapura, about six miles from 
Repalle m the Guntur distncL It js said that the stupa here enshnned a 
genuine relic (dhatu) of the Buddha One of the inscriptions here refer® to 
a king Kuberaka The first inscription refers to the preparation of a casket 
and a box of crystal to deposit some relics of the Buddha In some inscnp- 
tions (III V, VI, VUI) reference is rrad'* to village committees and guilds 
(nigama) who have presented caskets boxes of crystal and of stone. The 
tenth inscnption in the stupa states that even women from Nandapura parti 
cipated in the gift in memory of the Buddha These documents at Bhafp 
pro|u are an imquestionable testimony of the flourishing condibon of the 
Buddhism m Guntur distnct m the thud century B.C. Perhaps they may be 
dated earlier also The religion of the Buddha had become popular and the 
public were anxious to contnbute theif mite to perpetuate the memory of the 
Bhagavan Buddha The king villagers, merchants, ^ramanas and womoi 
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all joined together m the common effort of erecting the stupa and enshrmmg 
the relics of the Buddha in boxes of crystal and stone The antiquities of 
Bliattiproju are preserved in the Government Museum Madras, except the 
casket which has been presented to the Maha Bodhi Soaety (See B V 
Knshna Kao Early Dynasties of the Andhra Desa, p 124, n ) 

The next set of Buddhist monuments come from Amaravati and Jag 
gayyapeta The Maha Caityas m these places contam mscnptions with 
Mauryan letters Burgess following Fergussons Tree and Serpent Worship 
has elaborately studied the remains m these two places and published the 
results of his study in the Archaeological Survey of South India, Vol I 
Amaravati or the anaent Dhanyakafaka about IB miles west from Bezwada 
IS a well known Buddhist centre in AndhradeSa It had a huge stupa — (a 
stupa IS only a large caitya) — ^with four gates and dates probably from the 
second rentury bc Except the fragments some of which are now in the 
British Museum Fergusson wntes that not a vestige remains tn situ of the 
central stiipa at Amaravati But it is inferred from the fragments that the 
dome must have been considerably big the base being about 162i feet in dia 
meter, and 40 to 50 feet m height The stQpa* was embellished and repaired 
whenever necessary It is believed that the outer rail was erected in the second 
century ad while the sculptures m the inner rail would be put down to the 
third century 

A peculiar charactenstic of these dagabas is the existence of five pillara 
on each of the faces of the stupa These are called Ayaka Kambas The 
outer rail quite an artistic monument, was formed of upright slabs about ten 
feet m height above the level of Ihe inner paved path with a number of cross 
bars carved with discs on both sides The inner rail which was about 6 feet 
in length was ncher in its carving (Burgess Op cit pp 24 5) If we 
examine the sculptures of the outer rail we have carvings of elephants and 
makaras generally There are scenes of a king and his attendants the queen 
holding her husband by the left arm then a lion throne and behind it th» 
bodhi tree The men are seen wearing turbans and heavy .eamngs Repre 
sentations of Nagas and Naga chiefs, of chaun bearers are common What 
is very interesting is the flaming Tniiila to which worship is offered In front 
of the altar is the PSduka or the sacred feet of the Buddha In one place 
there is a bodhi tree nsing from behmd the TnSula pillar Men and women 
worship together, and the men invariably have a high head dress Next to 
Svastika the tndent symbol oft occurs on Buddhist sculptures This symbol 
is the counterpart of Jyotir Iinga in which form Siva is worshipped In this 
as in several other things like the Dhannacakra and Caitya the Buddhists 
copied the existing Hindu models aj^rently to catch the popular imagination 

1 The Arya mafijuSn mulatantia {VAI p 88) mentions that the stupa was 
raised over a relic of the Enlightened One. 
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Such things alone would appeal to the masses Worship to the Paduka scans 
to be counterpart of the prayer offered to Vi$nu pada 

Among other representations is the representation of the Bodhisattva or 
future Buddha commg from the heaven of Tu§ita gods to be bom of Maya 
the wife of Suddhodana There are some elegant sculptures depicting a battle 
scene where elephants horsonen and infantry men are seen In some scenes 
women are seen weanng heavy anklets and Kanty clothing Before we close 
It may be remarked that the architecture is distmctly woodoi though the 
use of brick in buildings is also seen 

In the inner rail the most remarkable arc the Chakra or wheel pillars 
At the base of each is a chair with two round cushions and the footprints on 
the footstool Over the wheel Gandharvas and other gods are seen Below 
a Chaitya pillar occurs an inscription (Burgess Op cit p 86) — a chaitya 
pillar with a relic at the south entrance— the gift of the merchant Kuta with 
his wife, with his sons with his daughters with his grandsons A number of 
Amaravati mscnptions are full of «uch gifts especially of pnvate donors 
These documents point out how not only institutions but even private fami 
lies vied with one another m makuig gifts and enriching and embellishing the 
great stupa out of reverence for the Lord Buddha 

In a slab from the central stupa we meet with objects of Buddhist wor 
ship The dhamma cakra is prominent in what is called the central compart 
ment In front of the dagaba is the five-hooded snake Below the dhamma 
cakra is seen the Bodhi dnima which is consid-»red a «ymbol of Buddha & v c 
tory over Mara and his evil followers On the footstool are found the foot 
prints of the Buddha This panel reminds one of the Buddhist tnad — 
Buddha Dhamma and Sangha (Burgess p 89) 

These sculptures generally speaking are of varied interest They depict 
scenes from the life of the Buddha and promote the legendary history of the 
Buddha Among the images discovered were those which bear dose resem 
blance to the Maluyana school The figures whether it be of men or animals 
bear marks of distinct individuality and are reabstic We get some idea of 
the ornaments and dress worn in those early times and also a hint as to the 
domKtic life of the people at large There is no doubt that the fair sex 
enjoyed complete freedom and most of the gifts were made by the members 
of that sex independent of the male members of the family The Amaravati 
school of Buddhism continued to flounsh for more than five centunes toge 
ther and has left indelible marks of its prospenty 

The Jaggayjapeta stupa has the same tale to tdl It is at Betavolu 
about 30 iiules north west from Amaravati The remains of the stQpa and 
the fragments of sculpture are allied to those which we deem as old as at 
AmarSvati The characters of the inscriptions on this stupa are of the 
Maurj-an t>TJc and the stupa may possibly be dated to the «ccond century 
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cc. Only slabs surrounding the base of the stupa were found Not a frag 
ment of tlic rail can be discovered We do not meet also with elaborate 
carving though v.e see a makara here or two winged animals there. Burge's 
remarks that even these are m very low relief and of archaic type Among 
tliem may be mentioned a drawing of a shnne with four pillar? in front 
The finpada is seen inside over which is found a chhatra or umbrella with 
two garlands hanging from it There were the Ayaka pillars some of whicli 
were found lying bearing some inscriptions One of them tells us about the 
erection of five Ayaka pillars at the eastern gate of the Chaitya m the 20th 
year of King Purusadatfi of the Iksxaku line Another inscription refers 
to an image of the Buddha done by Candraprabha, a disciple of Jayaprabha 
carya who was in his turn, a pupil of NagSrjuna While the former may 
be dated to 4th century ad, the latter may be dated to about 600 ad 
We cannot fully agree with these dates Thus this monument had also the 
patronage of the state and of the public for several centuncs together (See 
Ind Ant XI, pp 256 59) 

Sriparvata and nacarjunikonpa 

Fa hian (5th century ad) and following him Hmen Tsiang refers 
to a sanghafima on a mountain m the Andhrade^ The Tibetan books 
refer to the activities of Nagarjuna and his death at Snparvata mountain 
The Puraijaa like the Matsya Purajja refer to 6ri PSrvatlya Andhras St5 
parvata has been identified with Sifiailam by early scholars like Burgess 
But the explorations at Nagarjumkoijda and the Prakrit msenpDons there- 
from show that Sriparvata may be identified with Nagarjunikonda No less 
than seventeen specimens of ayaka pillars all of which are inscribed, have 
been discovered at this place and these documents have considerably increased 
our knowledge of Buddhism in Andhrade&i It is still a mystery why these 
pillars, which had nothing to do with the main structure, have been given 
so much importance The term ayaka Kambha has not been properly mter 
preted We are famibar to-day with ayakkal in Tamil which are forked 
wooden thick sticks used as a support when a procession of god is taken out 
on the shoulders of people At resting places these pillar like sticks are used 
to relieve the bearers for the time bemg I suppose this ayakkal is a remnant 
of the old Byaka pillars which adorned the mam entrances of the anaent 
Buddhist stupa 

At Nagarjunikonda there was a roaha chaitya On its east, north and 
the north west the excavations brought to light a number of monuments and 
the remains of other monuments like the chaitya, stupa, stone pillars which 
all indicate that once many buildings existed all round the mam chaitya 
Apart from the monuments of value, the mscnptions have shed new light 
Tliey refer to an Iksvaku dynasty which ruled m south India. To this 
dynasty belonged Madhanputa Sin Virapun'adata It was m his reign that 
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the various monuments in the locality were raised His father was Vasithi- 
puta Sin Chantamula (see Ep Ind XX pp 1 37) who is credited to lia\e 
done a number of Vedic sacrifices indudtng the Asvamedha His son Sin 
Virapunsadata was also a follower of Brahmanical religion but he was tolerant 
enough to allow his queens and other ladies to follow the Buddhist faith 
In those days it is rather difficult to say that one was a Buddhist or Hindu 
in faith Toleration was the order of the day In a family one member may 
follow a particular faith and another member another faith and a third mem 
ber a third faith This is very wdl seen from the pages of the gilappadi 
karam the Tamil classic. 

It IS therefore not surprising that a pnneess like Chamtisin who is called 
the utenne sister of Sin Chamtamula and the paternal aunt of Sin Vira 
purisadata and who was the wife of Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Kamdasiri of 
the Pukiya family, a mahasenapaU— on this account Chamtasiri holds the title 
of Mahatalavan— was a Buddhist The epigraphical records show that the 
great chaitya of the great Vihara at Nagarjumkenjda was founded by this 
lady in the 6th year of Sin Virapunsadata s reign She was also responsible 
for other edifices like a Chaitya grha and a stone mapdapa together witli 
a cloister The last building was intended for the use of the acharyas of the 
Apara MahSvinaseliya sect and erected in the eighteenth year of Sin Vira 
punsadata By this time the reigning fang had become the son m law of 
Chamtisin 

In these pious foundations Chamtisin was helped by other noble ladies 
One was a daughter of Sin-Chamtamula and the sister of the reigning fang 
She was also a mahatalavan The second was the wife of MahasenapaU 
Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Khamdachalikiremmanaka of the Hiranyakas 
She was the donor of the fourth pillar The third lady who had dedicated 
the fifth pillar was also a Mahatalavan Yet another lady by name Maha 
devi Bhatideva who is called the daughter m law of Sin Chamtamula is 
c edited with the foundation of a -vihara Apparently "ihe was a conrort of 
the Sin 'Virapunsadata Another v^ha^a was founded by the daughter of 
Sin Virapunsadata as the insaibed pillar of Kottarapaluga wrould point out 
She IS said to be a consort of the Maharaja of Vanavasa the anaent name 
for North Kanara This is dated in tlic eleventh regnal year of Sin Ehuvula 
Chamtamula the son and successor of Siri Virapunsadata The informa 
tion yielded by the inscnptions has enabled us to reconstruct a history of the 
Iksvakus in Andhrade&i 

Among the pious foundations enuroented m these documents speaal 
mention may be made of twx> monastenes — Kuhha vihara and Sihala vaharo 
The donor of the fourth pillar calls herself as a daughter of the Kulahakas 
evidently a royal family of considerable importance Kulaha vnhara as has 
been surmised by Dr J Ph Vogel was the foundaUon chieflj dedicated to 
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the Kulahakas In the same v^ay Sihaja vihara vvould be a convent founded 
by or for the Singhalese Tins convent had a shrine and also a Bodhi tree 
There had been at this time frequait intercourse betv\een Ceylon and South 
India, and hence wc see more of Ceylonese Buddhist influence here Such 
flourishing edifices were found in rums when Hman Tsiang came to India 
and mote about them Buddhism had dcfuwtely decreased in the Andhra 
country m the days of Hicun Tsiang The reasons are not far to seek 
I>r Vogel happily summanses them for us (1) The decline of South 
India’s trade with Rome which flooded the Peninsula with the Roman gold 
(2) tlie conque«t of South India by the great ruler Samudragupta (3) the 
nse of Pallavas devoted to Brahmmical religion (4) the nse of ChSlukyas 
in the West of the same religious persuasion One oQier cause may be the 
nse of a number of sects within the Buddhist community winch must have 
considerably weakened the harmony and coherence of the community (Ep 
Ind Opt cit ) 

Even m the inscnptions of Nagarjumkonda there are a number of sects 
mentioned Reference has already been made to the 'ect of Aparamahi 
vinaseliyas One scholar associated it with MahSvana Sala at Vai^Ii The 
MaMvam^ (V, 12) and Dipavam<a (V, 54) refer to the PubbaSelikas and 
AparaSelikas, as the two subdivisions of the MahSsamghikas It is «aid tl a 
the Apara ^ikas may be an abbreviation for Apara Mahavmaseliyas of tlie 
inscriptions Or it may be that the Pali chronicles of Ceylon record the two 
sects of Pubbalela and Apara^a, which, according to Hiuen Tsiang existed 
on the hills to the east and west of the then capital of the Andhradela 

Hiuen Tsiang says to the east of the city, bordermg on a mountain, is 
a convent called the Fo lo pho shi !o or Purvalila To the west of the city, 
leaning against a mountain is a convent called ’O fa lo shi lo or Avarasila 
These were built by an early king in honour of the Buddha He hollowed 
the valley made a road opened the mountain crags constructed pavilions 
and long galleries while chambers supported the heights and connected the 
caverns There have been no priests for the last hundred years” (Beal 
Bud Records of Western World II, pp 221 23) Earlier the Chinese travel 
ler tells us that in his days there were about twenty convents with a thousand 
priests or so The Aparasila is the western rock monastery and the Purva 
§ila IS the eastern rock monastery Those who made the former as their 
residence were known as Aparalailas and thoee who made the latter were 
known as PurvaSailas The Purvasailas according to Bumouf, are followers 
of Mahadeva, an early teacher (Int a* \ ' Hist Du Bud Ind 2nd edition 
p 398) They were also known as Chaityikas The PurvaSailas and Ava 
ra^ilas were two of the five sects of the Mahasamghika school 

Very early the Buddhist Church came to be divided into two schools — 
the Mahasamghikas or the school of the great Congregation and MaMstha 
viras or the school of the great President The Buddhist community in the 
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Andhrade^a ^ere followers of the Mahasamghika «chool The three remain 
mg sects of thjs school were the Hainjavatas, the Lokottarav’Sdins and the 
Prajfiaptjvadms A definition of all the«e sects cannot be attempted 
Suffice it to say that most of them were local There were several other sects 
also The inscriptions at Na^rjunikoodn mention a sect Bahusutiya (PSh 
Bahusuttiya , Sanskrit Bahulrutij’a) besides Ayira haifigha (Skt Arj^a 
sangha), and Mahiaasaka (Skt Mahi§a«aka) Thus the collap«e of Bud 
dhism after seven or eight centunes of existence is due more to the split m 
the church leading to sects and subsects than any extraneous causes which 
also contnbuted to its fall 

The inscriptions give some more details of the Buddhism as prevalent 
m the Andhra country It occurs m an additional passage that m the com 
pletion of the great Chaitj'a service was rendered b> one Ananda who kner 
Dighamkaya and the Mauhtma-ittkaya by heart It is further stated that 
Ananda w’as a follower of the Arya sangha whose scnoture is seen to be 
th“ Digha and the Majjhima nikayas and the five Alatukas 

Again the erection of ayaka pillars and stone pillars was considered very 
holy and ladies of ro>*al family were invariably the dono^ They did these 
for the attainment of mrvma mainly and also for matenal prosperitj eg 
Chamtisin wishes for the longevity and victory of her son in law Sin Vira 
punsadata From an inscnption m an apsidal temple it is seen that one 
Bodhisin caused a number of foundations for the welfare of her family mem 
bers This document shows the wide activities of the Ceylonese monks who 
earned the message of the Buddha to Kashmir Gandhara, China. Chilata 
(Assam’) Tosah Aparonta Vanga Vanavasi Havana Danula Palura 
and the Isle of Ceylon It is particulailj to be noted that Buddhism was 
prevalent all over India about this time which may be roughly third century 
A D This proves further that not only royal ladies but ordinary female 
members who could afford to erect pious foundabons associated themselves 
with the worship of the Buddha Add to this the two inscnpbons inased on 
sculptures at Nagarjuiukosjda It is the donation of a footprint slab by 
Budhi the sister of a Saka Moda If Sata is Scythian as is usually inter 
preted by western orientalists then it is significant in the sense that even 
foreigners like the Scythians embraced the Indian cult (Ep Ind Op at 
P 37) 

There is a strong tradition that Nagarjuwkonda was the residence of 
Nagarjuna the founder of the Alahayana school As has been already said 
the Tibetan tradibon saj’s that he ended his life at this spot Further the 
name of the locality itself is a stnmg testimony But what is surpnsing is 
that the inscnpbons from this place do not make any reference to Nagarjuna 
at all The late lamented A B. Keith would place this m>-«tenou8 
Nagarjuna in the latter part of the 2nd century a d Uis chief works are 
Madhyamak-inkas and Suhrlldcha wberatheBuddhist doctrine is 5umman«cd. 
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(A History of Sanskrit UteraUm pp 71 2)* Hmen Tsiang further tells us that 
Bodhisaltva Bluva\i\cLi lived in a monastery on a hill at Vijayapun The 
identification of Vijay’apun has not >ct been satisfactonly done. Accordmg 
to the Chinese traveller it was not far from the capita! Vijayapun is only 
once mentioned m a record at Amaravati According to the document of 
Bodhisin to its west lay the Snparvata In this place lived Bhavavivcka 
tWatters on Yuan Ckuang, Vol II p 215) 

A H Longhurst who conducted further excavations at Nagarjunikoijda 
was able to recover rainy lead coins gold and silver rdiquanes potterj*, 
statues and over four hundred bas relief sculptures as magnificent as those 
from Amarivati (Ind Ant Vo! LXI pp 166f) The ruined buildings 
are the remains of Stupas monastenes apsidal temples and a palace. These 
were built of large bncks measunng 20" X 10* X 3" The sculptures and 
statues were executed in grey limestone wluch resembles marble. On plan 
and m construction it is 'aid that the Andhra stupas bear marked differences 
from those of the north They arc built m the form of a wheel with hub, 
spokes ind tire, all in brickwork with a dome over the structure The dome 
was made to rest on a circular platform from 2 to 5 feet m height according 
to the size of the monument Another special feature of these monuments 
IS a platform on each of the four sides of the dome resembling an altar 
Large monuments were provided with pillars Five pillars varying from 
10 to 30 feet in haght adorned every quarter and the total number was 
twenty These are the ayaka pillars to which a reference has already been 
made. (Ibid) 

In the sculptures two kinds of stupa are depicted and decorated partly 
with stone slabs and partly with plaster oniamentation In decoration they 
resemble the stupas of Gandhara and this ^ows mutual influence between 
South India and Gandhara The chief scenes m the sculptures portray the 
five miracles m the life of the Buddha These are the Nativity Renunci 
ation Sambodhi First Sennon and Death 

The diameter of the great stupa at Nagarjumkoijda is 106 feet and its 
total height excluding the tee about 80 feet The Ayaka plaforms are 
2 X 5 feet The stupa was surrounded by a procession path 13 feet wide 
an enclosed by a wooden railing resting on bnck foundations The stupa 
consisted of 40 chambers. Originally a plain structure, additions were made 
a er on Perhaps the Ayaka pillais were added in the second century aj 5 The 
monument was a dhatugarbha or a shnne containing a rebc, and not a 
memorial stupa Hence the name Mahacaitya (Ibtd ) 

It may be concluded that with the dechne of the Iksvakusi, Buddhism 
Ban to decline m the Andhra country By the time when the Vispukupdins 
rose to power about the beginnmg of the fifth century A d , it has ceased to be 
an active religion though some monks continued to live and preach in some 
monastenes for a century or two more 
24 



THE HOME OF TANTRIC BUDDHISM 
By 

Dr BENOYTOSH BHATTACHARYYA m^.phjd (Baroda) 

When Mm Haraprasad Shastn published his Discovery of Living Bud 
dkism in Bengal in the year 1897 he was ridiculed, and m scholarly parlance 
it was long known as ‘ Shastn s fad * Later, however. Buddhistic studies 
in Bengal progressed satisfactonly, and several scholars took up the study 
of Buddhism — both living and dead — in nght earnest, and made much 
valuable contnbution which revealed the political cultural and linguistic 
history of Bengal with a great wealth of detail The name of the late Sarat 
Chandra Das however, stands preeminent amongst scholars of Buddhi«m 
m Bengal 

The results of these Buddhistic studies have been admirably sum 
ma ssed m the recent History of Bengal, Vol I published by Dr R- C- 
Majumdar To day, thanks to his efforts we loiow a great deal regarding 
Buddhism in Bengal We know, for instance, that there were celebrated 
Buddhist scholars whose fame spread beyond India that there were Bengali 
mystics T^tncs, Siddhas and magicians who made a name outside Bengal 
and that gifted composers of mystic poetry preached and popularised the 
esotenc doctrines of Vajrayana, and great Yogis followed compbcated 
Yaugic practices. We further know that Bengal produced in medueval 
times hundreds of Buddhist sculptures which have been discovered studied 
and identified In fact, it now gradually becomes evident that there was an 
mdependent school of art and sculpture, which produced a large number of 
Buddhist images of wonderful workmanship besides thousands of the most 
exquisite specimens of Brahmanical ones with a sprinkling of Jam icons 

Dr Majumdar’s History gives also a airvey of the ongm and develop- 
ment of the vernacular songs of the eaiiy Buddhist composers of Bengal 
The Buddha Gan O Doha revealed a large number of Dohas, or Bengali songs 
of the earliest times although there is still some contro\ersy concerning the 
date of their composition* There are weighty reasons to show that these 


1 ^Vitb apologies to the learned Lnguist I enUrdy disagree with the findings 
of Dr SuniU Kumar Chatterji and bis associates regarding the dates of the authors 
of the Caryapodas Linguistic esndence is not by itself sufficient to combat hlston 
cal evidence fiantaraksita s date is certam, since he did not refer to Sankardcfiiya 
but to the earlier school of the Auponisadaa^ his date as gii-en by me in the Tat 
tiasanttaho is to be taken as settled. The date is 706 762 au> S^ntaraksita is 
connected with Padmasambhara and inadentall), with bis father India 
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songs, composed by poets flounshmg at different times cover a penod from 
the 7th to the 12th ccntuncs aJ) but linguistic experts would place them 
all m the 10th 11th and the 12th centuries or to be exact 950 1200 aj) 
These songs arc no doubt Buddhist and belong obviously to the Vajrayana 
and Sahajaj-ana forms of Buddhism and arc accompanied with a commentary 
in Sansknt 


The Buddha Gan 0 Doha was published in the jear 1916 by Mm Shas 
tn and this stimulated subsequently a great deal of research in BengalS 
linguistics The fact is worth repeating lest Mm Shastri s important dis 
covery be altogether forgotten under the pressure of re editions improved or 
cntical editions, and reprints of the same book undertaken by the present 
generation of scholars 

Besides tlicse the Sadharu literature of the Buddhists provided research 
scholars with ample material for the identification of Buddhist images d^s 
covered in Bengal The Sadhonamala published m the Gaekwad s Oriental 
Senes m the years 1925 and 1928 contained no less than 312 Sadhanas for 
the worship of Buddhist deities and these not only provided matenal for the 
reconstruction of the Buddhist religious history of Bengal but also gave al 
most a complete account of the state of the Buddhist TTintnc literatutfe in 
Sanskrit, and details of numerous l^ntnc authors who were connected with 
Bengal and practised the Vajraj^ina form of Buddhism. 

When the Sadhonamala was published I remember to have been faced 
with a volley of cnticism on Its editing methods and other shortcomings in 
leading journals As a rule I never waste my time m replying to critics as 
it rarely if ever contributes to human knowledge. The rage of cntiasm is 
now over but I cannot state without a fedmg of disappointment that the 


bhut! all of whom must therefore be contemjnnmes. In the second \oIume of the 
Tangyur Catalogue of P Cordier is given a succession of Gurus and disaples in the 

following order 

Padmavajra a of Guhyastddhi 
Hi9 disaple Anafigavajra a PrajhopayaviniScayasiddhi 
His disciple Indrabhuti o Jflanasiddhi 

^3 disaple Bhagavati Lak^t or Lal^minlmra a Advayasiddhi 
Her disaple Ulavajra a VyaktaWavasiddhi 
IS ^saple Danka, a Oddiyanavin rgata MahaguhyatattvopadeSa 
3 disaple Sahajayogim Cmta a Vyaktabhavanugata tattvas ddhi 
'ru.TL ® ^)omhi Henika a Sahajasiddhi 

neither been prepared nor concocted by me It is there in the Tang 
nt ^ ^ taken as a histoncal fact No amount 

. unsettle this fact That this paramparS of Gurus and dis 

c^rvxri .n * 1 , T» ^ ownposition of the manuscript No 13124 as pre- 

. . , ® Onental Institute. In this collection the original works men 

<M>n. ^ Catalogue against the% authors are mcluded in their logical 

® succession should cowr the latter part of the 7th and the 
whole of the 8th century There seems to be no escape from this position 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
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Tibetan knowing cntics have not yet turned their attention to the construe 
tive work of tracing m the Tangyur numerous Sansknt Sadhanas extant only 
jn Tibetan tran'slations and thus add to our knowledge.® 

To resume the authors of the Sadhanas were also the authors of the 
Caryapados and many of them wrere connected with Bengal Dr Majum 
dar’s History of Bengal Vol I has taken all these factors mto account, al 
though in matteis of detail there ina> be room for controversy 

Now It may be asked Can we proceed a step further ’ I think at this 
stage it will be possible for us to take a more synthetic view 

First of all let us see where the Buddhist images of the Vajrayana type 
were discovered By this I mean only those images for the identification 
of which a satisfactory Dhyana can be ated from the or other 

equally trustworthy evudence can be adduced Then let us find out where 
these images, were most prolific, that is to say where they first ongmated in 
order to find out how and where they migrated later 

This type of mvestigation has been made possible by the admirable pro- 
duction of Dr N K. Bhattasali entitled Iconograpky of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum pubbshed in 1929 His me- 
thods were followed by R D Banerji m his monumental work ’Eastern 
Indian School of Medtaeial Sculpture published by the Archaeological Sur 
vey of India m the > ear 1933 The onginal saentific and accurate work of 
these two eminent Bengali scholars have opened up new lines of investigation 
and the historians of this country have rea'ons to be grateful to them for 
their valuable contribution 

On referring to these works in addition to Dr Majumdar's History of 
Bengal Vol I we find that Vajrayana images and pamtmgs are found in 
Bengal Assam Bihar Onssa parts of U P one place m central India 
Nepal and Tibet Among these Assam, Bihar and Onssa can be regarded as 
coming wilhm the cultural influence of Bengal in pre-Muhammadan times. 
Vajrayana images, however are not found in other parts of India such as 
Madras, Maharastra Gujarat Kalhiawad the Punjab Kashmir or even Cen 
trri Piwfficss, w: Vaypitena. U it all a matter of chance that Vairavana ima 
ges should be found round about Bengal and m those places which wero 
known to have been deeply influenced by Bengal and Bihar’ 

Let us now examine more carefully the find spots of these sculptures la 
Bengal proper the following places and distncts are known to hav'e yuelded 


2. For Sadhanas for the foHowing de ties still exist in Tibetan (1) 

Katipnya (2) \alc 5 anatanat 1 , (3) Kilkila (4) Hanti, (S) N'ip, ( 6 ) Manohan 
( 7 ) Subhaga, ( 8 ) Ratiraga, (9) Pumahhadra (10) BhuUsurdan (11) Vimala 
fsundan (12) Krajapikia (13) Alalo. (14) Alagupta (15) KhararnuUu. (15) 
J^^ulcsuln be^des many others. E\-m n bare desmpuon of their forms maj be 
of great help in recognising urvidcntiSed sculptures. 
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Vajrarana images which correspond mostly to the Dhyanas as given m the 
SadhanaTJuila. In this list I do not think I have exhausted the place names, 
but it will certainly give a fair idea of the distribution of tlie Vajrayana scul 
ptures throughout the country included to-day in the map of Bengal and 
Assam which were together under the same administration until recently 

In Bengal Vajra>ana deities have been discovered in the district of Bir- 
bhum, Gauri (dt, Burdwan), Sagardighi and Ghiyasabad in the district of 
Murshidabad Sonarang and Vikrampur in the Dacca district, Tipperah, 
Bad Kamta, Paharpur, Mahasthan Rajshahi Fandpur, Malda Sylhet Ban- 
sal, Tnpura State and the Chittagong district 

In Bihar, Vajrayana deities have been found m Nalanda, Bihar Sanf, 
Patna and Gaya distncts, Bodh Gaya, Kurkihar, Hazanbagh, Patharghata 
(Bhagalpur), and various other small places A good collection of these can 
also be found in the Patna Museum 

In the United Provinces Samath is the only important place where a 
number of Vajrayana deities have been found Besides these, at Mahoba m 
B'ltish Bundelkhand were found a few specimens of exquisite workmanship 
These have been described by Mr K N Dikshit in an excellent manner m 
a special Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India Mr Dikshit places 
these images in the 11th— *12th century ad on reliable palaeographical 
grounds 

Buddhism being a living religion m Nepal and Tibet Vajrayana images 
of all varieties are found in large quantities m these countries When I visit- 
ed some of the Nepal monasteries m 1922 they presented an appearance of 
veritable museums of Buddhist images of a bewildering variety But I have 
not come across old images of the Tantnc school and the majority of metal 
and stone images were of recent ongin mostly post Muhammadan Thus 
Nepal and Tibet are left out, since they have little to do with the origin of 
Vajrayana and because they were markedly influenced by the Vajrayana of 
Bengal and Bihar When the monasteries m Bihar and Bengal were devastat 
ed burnt and looted at the time of the Muslim invasion of Bengal the pnests 
ran away to Nepal with their sacred texts, their Vajrayana practices, and the 
images of their favourite gods over the difficult Himalayan passes to Nepal 
Thus on the Vajrayana of Nepal the stamp of Bengal is strongly marked 
Most of the monastenes in Nepal according to their own traditions ongmated 
m the 13th century Aja , and the Nepal MSS library contains a large number 
of manuscripts wntten m Bengali characters of the pre Muslim period It is 
also not difficult to prove that in the matter of TSntnc Buddhism Bengal 
exerted her great influence on Bihar That influence is manifested not only 
by the Bengali scholars going over and teaching in Bihar monasteries but also 
by the close resemblance existing between the art, sculpture and architecture 
of these two countries Bengali Rajas often held sway o\er Bihar and it is 
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not improbable that durmg the I^a times the Tontnc religion penneated 
through this country 

In Bengal proper Vajraj'ana deities of different types come m large num 
bers from Vikrampur Dacca Tipperah Faridpur Rajashahi and to a certam 
extent from Birbhum In other parts of Bengal only a sprinkling of such 
images is found According to Dr N K Bhattasali Vanga and Samatata in 
Bengal were the two centres from which culture radiated to other parts of 
Bengal in this particular ca«^ apparently through emment Bengali authors 
teachers mystics and poets belonging to Vajrayana In the opimon of Dr 
Bhattasali Vanga included m the early days the modem districts of Dacca 
Fandpur Backerganj while Samatata included the whole of the present 
Chittagong division and the plains of Sylhet and portions of the present Dacca 
and Mymensing distncts. Can we take this Vanga-Saraatata tract as the 
Home of Vajraj’ana ’ 

The celebrated author iSantaraksita belonged to Vanga his birthplace 
being Za hor (modem Sabhar in the Vikiamapura Paragana) » If this had 
not been correct, Dr Majumdar would not have accepted him in Bengal 
history Even so is the case with Santideva or Bhusuku Padmasambhava 
Dipankara-sn jnana and a host of other SiddhScaryyas although Dr 
jumdar will not accept them all m Bengal without a grudge. That many of 
them belonged to Vanga Eastern India Vikramapuri Jagaddala PuBdta 
vardhana Pandubhumi Somapurt and sudi like places m Bengal is to day a 
matter of common knowledge. 

If that be so can we not assert that Tantnc Buddhism originated in Vahga 
and Samatata ’ At least that should be the legiUmate conclusion of the find 
mgs of Dr Majumdar m his volummous treabsa The T^tnc Buddhism or 
Vajrayana and its associaUons are so intimately connected with Bengal that 
we are tempted to hold this part of Bengal as the place of its ongm 

Vajrayana images are found in considerable quantities m the Vanga-Sama 
tata area Vajrayana authors are ccmnected with this country Vajraj’ana 
pamtmgs m najfiaponmta manuscnpts refer to Vajrayana temples existing m 
this country Many of the Siddhas or masters of Vajrayana are connected 
with this country as also many of the Vajrayana songs and their composers. 
This tract abounds in rums of old Buddhist monasteries and aties Dr 
Bhattasali has also pointed out names of villages and towns m Vahga and 
Samatata which even to^iay are of distinctly Buddhist flavour Names of 
places like Vajrayoginl not only have Buddhist associations, since Vajrajoginl 
IS a Buddhist deity of wide cdebnty but also sigiufies its cormection with 


3 I>r Bhaltasili has diown that SaMiar was a Buddhist centre of great anti 
quJty Hefixed •’7th— 8th century All. as the age of the nuns of Sabhar" /coao* 

tTBpky cp. ot Intro, p vii 
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Vajray'ana because the word ‘Vajra’ m Vajrayogini means Sunya which is 
the Vajrayana term for the Ultimate Reality 

While talking of Vajrayogini, I am tempted to refer to another problem 
connected with the identification of Uddiyana which was regarded as a place 
of great importance in Vajrayana Buddhism In fact, the Tibetans consider 
this as the place where TSntric Buddhism onginated Thus the identification 
of this place becomes a paramount necessity Mm Haraprasad Shastn identi 
fied U<Jd>>^na wath Onssa and m my earlier days I used to take that identi 
fication as correct But later I found that the few details regarding Uddiyana 
obtained from various sources, such as the Tibetan authors Sadhanas, paint- 
ings etc, do not harmonize in case it is identified with Onssa MiSreover, 
Uiddiy^a being Pilha should only be a small but very important place and 
thus cannot be identified with a big country like Onssa Although uncertain 
myself I suggested that the identification of this place may have to be looked 
for m Assam because UiddiySna ought to be near Sabhar in order to fit in 
with the story of Aantaraksita and Padmasambhava Moreover, U<Jdiyana 
being the place of Indrabhuti a celebrated Buddhist author of the VajraySna 
school and the father of Padmasambhava. must be «aturated with not merely 
Buddhist but VajraySna atmosphere of the Sadhaiamala and also within 
reasonable proximity of the other old PIthas like KSmakhyS and Sinhatta m 
Assam 

Uddiyfina is often mentioned m T5ntnc literature but it should parti 
cularly be noted that it is mentioned along with KSmakhya Sinhatta and 
PQnjagin in a group In the Sadhanamala it is mentioned twice m this man- 
ner To all these four PIthas or sacred spots worship is made and flowers 
are offered m token of reverence. These four PIthas are mentioned m con 
nection wnth the worship of a violent VajraySna deity Vajrayogini who, as I 
have shown years ago is the same as the Hindu deity Chmnamasta, one 
of the ten Mahavidyas of the Hindu Tantra which borrowed it from Vajra 
yana 

Again, m Professor Foucher’s list of Prajnaparamita paintings UddiySna 
{also spelt as Oddiyana and Odiyana) is further connected with Marici, an 
other violent Vajrayana goddess. The Sadhanamala records that OcJd'yana 
was also connected with the Sadhanas and worship of Kurukulla and Trailo- 
kyava^nkara These are manifestly Vajrayana deities According to Sadka 
vamdld Sarahapa. was connected with Uddiyana and Mm Shastn informs 
us that he composed several T5ntric poems and wrote extensively on Tantnc 
subjects. In the Tibetan tradition Padmasambhava Kambalapa Luipa, 
Tailikapa and several others are connected with UddiySna But the most 
famous among them s^ms to be Indral^uti the king of Uddiyaii^ whose 
only extant work m Sansknt ‘ /nanasiddht' is styled in the colophon as *SrT- 
mad Odijiina vimrgata ' This work is already publi'^hed in the Gaekwad s 
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Onental Senes as one of the Two Vajraya/ia Works which breathes an at- 
mosphere of Vajraj’ana through and through 

Under the circumstances the location of Udd«yana will have io be found 
in a purdy Vajrayana atmosphere if not also in a Vanga-Samatata atmos 
phere but certainly not in Swat Kashmir JCafiristan or Kashgarh or any 
other place on the slender ground of its inhabitants making the acquaint 
ance of magical formulas their occupation Simply because eminent Euro 
pean scholars have committed a mistake m identifying the place are we m 
duty bound to quote it and repeat it every now and then or support it with 
all the ingenuity at our command to perpetuate that mistake ’ It is exactly 
on such occasions that modem research becomes a source of danger to truth 
and science 

Thus the location of Uddiyana is still to be searched for m Vanga and 
Samatata which according to Dr BhattasaJis most well-considered opinion 
were the centres of culture m Bengal m pre Muslim times. Although it has 
not been possible to identify Uddiyana m spite of the efforts of the histonans 
of Bengal and Assam the search should by no means be abandoned Per 
haps the old name has been entirely replaced by a new one and m that case 
the place will never be recognised for certain in the future without fiirther 
discovery of new and relev-ant matenal But one thing is certain Uddiyana 
was connected with Vajrayogmi and who can say that the present village of 
Vajrayoginl m the Vikrampur area is not spreading a mystic veil on the iden 
tity of the ancient Uiddi>’ana of Tantnc fame’ Certainly the name of the 
village 13 peculiar and demands an explanation 

I cannot say whether this identification is certain but I am inclined to 
suggest it as very probable We have instants where the original place names 
have been obliterated and replaced by the name of the deity installed m the 
locality In Nepal for instance we meet with a similar example and strange 
ly enough connected with the same divinity Vajrayogmi At Sanku on the 
top of a hill reached by a flight of more than a thousand stairs there is a 
temple of Vajrayogini In 1922 the locality was still knowm by two name 
Sanku and Vajrayogmi although the first was rapidly going out of use The 
hill u here the Svayambhu Cait>'a was built is now known by the name Simbhu 
In Bengal the village where the T^kebi.ara temple was built is forgotten 
and to-day it is known by the name of the deity Tarake^rara It is well 
knowm that the Udij-as know Pun by the name of Jagadanatha Examples 
like these can be multiplied The references m the Sadhonamala make it e\ i 
dent that the four Pllhas Kamakhj-a Sinhatta Punjagin and Uddo'una 
were «peciall> sacred to Vajra)Ogini and xery probabI> at all these pbr« 
the deity was mstalled m a temple. Uddiyflna must have received the name 
of Vajrajogim because of this temple. At an> rate this small village of 
Vajra>-ogmI ought to receive cartful attention of both historians and explorers 
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Outside Bengal, people seem to ha\e queer ideas about the Bengalis 
People arc heard to remark that the Bengalis are so \ery different from others 
The name of Gaud Vangala still excites terror in the mind of tlie layman, and 
man> still bdie\e that all Bengalis arc magicians Further, it is believed 
that the witches of Ivanfikhj’S can turn men into small little animals. Does 
the Tantric Buddhism account for these and make the Bengalis different ’ 
Many scholars ha\e remarked that the Vaidya caste is peculiar to Ben 
gal This caste is not met with anywhere else. Has it any connection with 
Vajrajana or Tantnc Buddhism’ Is VajraySna in any way responsible for 
the creation of a new caste ’ The Yogis, now called Jugis are indigenous to 
Bengal To-da> they call themselves Nathapanthis — a pantha akm to Vajra 
j’ana How does it happen that the old strongholds of Tantnc Buddhism — 
Dacca Fandpur, Tipperah Chittagong— are still the strongholds of the mo- 
dem Vaidyas 

These and other problems are there for the clever scholar to investigate, 
but in my mind there is little doubt tliat Vajrayana originated m Vanga and 
Samatata and thence traselled to the rest of India Vajrayana in Bengal 
must have brought m its wake several new and perplexing problems to the 
Hindu soaety, and it will be most interesting to know how they were solved 
m mediaeval days until the Muslim sword got nd of many of the problems 
altogether including those concerning the disbnction between the Buddhist 
and the Hindu 

Vajrayana is great but we should know more, and Dr Majumdar has 
made it easy 



HISTORICAL PORTRAITS IN SANA’S HARSACARJTA* 

By 

Dt U N GHOSHAL ma ph d fRw^s b 

In the wide range of his portraits of historical personages Baija is un 
rivalled by any of his compeers We have in the Har^acartta living pictures 
of historical personages from bejewelled kings queens and princes to bark 
clad ascetics and from polished courtiers to wild foresters To illustrate this 
point we may begm with Barjas charming pen picture of the child pnnce 
Haisa when he could just manage five or s« paces with the support of his 
nurses finger and ‘could just utter a child s first indistinct cries Ulus 
trative of the superstitions reigrung even in high places at this time is the 
reference to the precautions taken to ward off from the precious child the 
evil eye and the evil spints The Pnna wore upon his head a mustard 
amulet his form was stained yetlow with goracma (sail a bnght yellow 
pigment prepared from the excrements etc. of a cow) his neck was oma 
raented with a row of tiger’s claws linked with gold * Equally graphic is the 
picture of the boy Bhapdi whom his father presented to court at this time for 
Hrving the little pnnce. The boy's coiffure; his omamenu and his carnage 
equally bespoke his high birth Side-locks of curly hair {kakapakiaka) m 
waving tufts (hkhanda) adorned his handsome head He wore one earring 
of sapphire and another of pearl A diamond bracelet was bound around 
his forearm. Curved bits of coral were tied to his neck string Though still 
a child he bore himself stiffly like a seed of the tree of valour 

Equally sinking but more detailed la the picture of the two youthful 
Malwa princes Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta as they appeared when 
king Prabhakaravardhana introduced them to his two sons to serve as lords 
in waiting The dder Pnnce who was aged about eighteen years had a strik 
ing physique He was neither very tall nor very short, and was gifted with a 
hard frame with slim shanks, thick hard thighs, slender waist, broad chest 
and pendulous arms. His decoratiwis befitting his high rank consisted of a 


• In the above C and T stand for the Harfo-cauta of Baija translated by E 
B Cowell and F W Thomas, London, 1897 while Kane stands for the Htofa ekaula 
of BanabhatW Uchchh\7isa5 I IV edited with an Introduct on and Notes by P 
V Kane Bombay 1st ed, 1918, and Cajcndragadkar is an abbreviation for the 
UaTskackmta of Banabhatta Ucbchh\-8sa IVVIII edited with a Sansknt ccin- 
inentary (Balabodh nr) by S. D Cajendragadkar and an Introduction Notes (oi 
tical and explanatory) and Append cc* by A. B Gajendragadkar Poona 1919 
1 C and r pp 115-16 and Cajendragadkar Notes p 86 
2. Ibid pp 11&-17 
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jewelled bracelet on his left wnst and a jewelled ear-ornament. His bearing 
was marked by graceful motions downcast eyes and pnneely nobilit> The 
inungcr brother had his breast anointed with sandal paste and adorned with 
a necklace. He was as remarkable as his brother for his decorum prowess 
and other qualities,* 

It was not however, always amid such happy surroundings that Baija 
had occasion to de«cnbc royalty Here is, for instance a pathetic picture of 
Queen Yaiovati as she issued forth from her apartments on the journey to 
the funeral pyre. She was dressed in vestments of death Her body was wet 
through recent bath She was weanng two robes reddish brown with saffron 
along with her red veil Her lower hp was tinged with the deep red of betd 
\ red neck-cord hung between her breasts Her limbs were red with moist 
saffron paste. A garland of strung flowers hung round her neck and reached 
her feet She was supported by aged women attended by great noblemen 
and followed by aged chamberlains She was bidding farewell even to birds 
and beasts and embraang the very trees about the palace* 

Coming to the great officers of State, we may mention Baijas stnkmg 
description drawn no doubt from life of General Simhanada as he appeared 
when addressing Harsa in the Council-chamber about the coming campaign 
agamst the Gaudas Stately and tall stubborn m frame, with straight white 
locks and hanging eye-brows with terrible visage bnghteiied b> thick white 
moustache with a long white beard hanging down to his navel the general 
bore the weight of his advanced years with ease A veteran of many wars, 
he wore on his broad chest the scars of numerous wounds received in battle 
* His very voice deep as the boommg of a drum inspired the wamors with 
thirst for battle.' * 

In the same context Baija gives an equally vmd descnption of the ele- 
phant commander Skandagupta (evidently of an infenor courtly rank) whom 
Harsa summoned to his presence for getting the elephants ready for the com 
ing campaign When the king s summons came, he was surrounded by vanous 
groups of pieople employed m the capture, tending and trammg of elephants 
(Baibas characterisation of these groups indicates actual expenence of this 
arm of warfare. He mentions besides elephant doctors people carrymg 
uplifted bamboos bedecked with peacodcs tails elephant nders displaying 
green fodder supenntendents of decoys rows of forest guards crowds of 
mahouts displaying leathern figures for practising manoeuvres messengers 
sent by rangers of elephant forests and so forth) With his stout arms hang 
mg down to his knees his full and pendulous lower lip his long nose his soft 
and large eyes, his full and broad foidiead his profuse curly dark hair 
Skandagupta must have presented a striking appearance Beneath an aspect 

3 C and r pp. 120-1 4 Jbtd pp 150-51 

5 Ibsd pp 180.S2 
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of indifference he enjoyed an air of aimmand due as much to his own un 
bending ngidity as to his masters favour* 

Another picture of a courtier in lower life is presented to us in the 
person of the chief door keeper Panjatra who introduced Bana mto the king s 
presence at the first audience. He was a tall fair broad-chested narrtjw 
waisted man He wore a white turban and a dean jadiet As the insignia 
of his office he grasped in his left hand a sword with the handle thickly 
studded with pearls and in the right hand his burnished golden staff of offia 
His waist was bound by a girdle omamentai with rubies he earned on his 
breast a necklace of pearls he had two jewelled ear nngs ^ 

In so far as Baras pictures of ascetics and saints are concerned we may 
begin with his remarkable sketch of Bhairavacarya as he looked when visit 
ed by king Puspabhuti one early morning in his hermitage Punctilious in 
his observance of the daily ntual he had thus early bathed presented his 
eightfold offenng of flowers and attended to the sacrificial fire His seat was 
ceremonially pure He was seated on a tiger $ skm on ground smeared with 
cow dung and bounded by a line of ashes. His appearance was sufficiently 
distinctive He was just past fifty five years and a few white hairs had ap 
peared on his head His hair was tied upwards m a lump and was somewhat 
matted The hair line of his skull was giving way to baldne<'s A natural 
froivn connected his eye-brows. He had very long eyes a curved nose nar 
row cheeks prominent teeth hanging lips and tender soled feet His bosom 
was covered with very thick dark hair His dress and equipment correspond 
ed to his sectarian ntual He was wrapped m a dark woollen garment in 
keeping with the colour approved in the Smte ntuahstic works His broad 
fordiead was marked with a line of white ashes. A pair of crystal earrings 
hung from his pendulous ears He wore a bit of conch shell on one forearm 
having an iron bracelet and bound with a charm thread of various herbs In 
hi^ right hand he shook his rosarj Circling round him was an ascetic s wrap 
of white hue. He had at his side a bamboo staff with a barb of iron inserted 
at the end * 

Equally based on a living type is Baija s striking picture of Bhairava 
c5r>as cii<=ciple Tifibha as he looked when fim presented to the king with 
a message from his master His phi-sical appearance was sufficient!) im 
pressive He was a tall fellow with anm reaching down to his knees. 
Though emaciated by living ori alms he appeared to be fat on account of 
the stoutness of his bones. His head was broad his forehead undulaUng 
with deep wnnkJes his e>es were round and ruddy his nose was slightly 
curved one ear was very pendulous. The rows of his teeth were prominent. 


6 C and T pp 189-91 wjlh corr by Cajendrasadkar Actrs pp 268fr 

7 C and r pp 49-50 wth corr by Kane Antes p 124 
8. C and r pp 263-65 
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his lip was loose his ja\s elongated by a hanging chin His dress and equip 
ment \sere in keeping v>ith his profession A red ascetics scarf hung from 
his shoulder his upper robe consisted of a tattered rug knotted above his 
heart and stained with red chalk His nght hand grasped a bamboo stool 
his left held a jokepole resting on his shoulder to which were attached his 
dirt scraper and sieve of bamboo bark his loin-cloth his alms bowl his 
W’aterpot, his slippers and a bundle of manuscripts® 

In striking contrast with the description of Bhairavacarja given above 
IS Bapa s sketch of the Buddhist teacher Div’akaramitra as seen by Harsa in 
his hermitage m the Vindhia forest The contrast reflects the difference 
between the cold hard formalism of the Sivite ntual and the Buddhist spint 
of universal benevolence. Divakaramitra as we learn from the context had 
been a leading Brahmana teacher before he abandoned the Vedas for Bud 
dhist teaching The change of creed apparently lent a touch of greater 
earnestness and more cosmopolitan sympathy to the teachers personality 
and character At the time of Harsa s visit he had around him di=aples of 
vanous lands and of the most diverse persuasions (The exhaustive list 
given by the author which may be consulted in the original was evidently 
drawn up to emphasi«e the cosmopolitan character of the teachers pupils) 
In words reflecting the intensely sAobstic atmosphere prevailing m the 
teachers hermitage Bana tells us that all his disaples were diligently fol 
lowing their own tenets pondering urging objections raising doubts resolving 
them givmg etymologies disputing studying and explainmg What is 
more, even the birds and beasts of the hennitage says the author with fine 
poetical conceit responded to the Buddhist teaching and religious practices 
(The striking similarity of the above account with Hieun Tsangs desenp 
tion of his expenences at Nalanda further corroborates our view that Bapa 
must have drawn his picture from contemporary life) Very charactenstic 
of the quietist teaching of Buddhism was the pose of the saint at the time 
of the king’s visit Upon him waited some tame tigers near his seat *at 
undisturbed some hon-cubs his feet were licked by some deer On his left 
hand was perched a young dove eating wild nee His right hand poured 
water on a peacock standing near or strewed grams of nee for the ants The 
very dress and appearance of the saint betokaied his humility He was 
clad m a very soft red garment his gentle bnght eye was bent down m humi 
lity He was as the author sums up m well-chosen words one whom 
Buddha himsd! might well approach with reverence. Duty herself might 
worship Favour itself show favwir to Honour itself honour Reverence it 
self revere. 

We may lastly refer to Bapas account of the Sahara youth Nlrghata 
(Sanscntised no doubt from the vernacular name) whom Harsa met in the 


9 Jbfd p 86 


10 C and r pp 23«7 
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Vindhya forest, as illustrating the type of abongmal hillmen inhabiting that 
region down to our own times. With a true eye to the abongmal rule of 
relationship through females, the author introduces the youth as the sister's 
son of a general of the Sabaras His physical features were distinctive of 
the well known aboriginal type His dark forehead was furrowed with an 
involuntary tnple frown his bleared eye tnth its scanty lashes had a natural 
red lustre, his nose was flat, his lower lip thick his chm low, his jaws full, 
his forehead and ched: bones projecting, his neck a little bent down while 
one-half of his shoulders stood up He had of course enormous physical 
strength His brawny chest we are told, xvas eicpanded by the constant 
exerase of bending the bow, his pair of anns was long he had a thm belly 
but prominent navel his brawny and fleshy thighs contrasted with his thin 
waist He was of Murse a famous hunter Though no mention is made 
of his dress which must have been of the scantiest, his personal get up and 
ornamentation are described with minute accuracy and correctness m detail 
His hair, we are told was tied high above his forehead with a coil of dark 
creeper he wore a tawny crystal eamng which was coloured green with a 
parrot s wmg used for ornament On his forearm he wore a tin armlet deco- 
rated with white beads , its back was covered with a bundle of roots (sup- 
posed to be an antidote against poisons) which were fastened with bnstles 
of boars His formidable loins were guarded by a sword of which the end 
was anointed with quicksilver and the handle was made with polished horn , 

Its sheath was adorned with spotted skins of snakes The quiver he wore on 
his back was made of bear s skm and contained arrows with crescent shaped 
heads. It was wrapped round his body with a spotted leopard s skm On 
his left shoulder rested a formidable bow adorned with profuse pigment of 
peacock’s gall the sinews being fastened with tough roots of trees. From 
his stout arms was suspended a dead hare with its head hanging downwards 
A freshly killed partndge was strong at the extremity of his bow »» The 
author’s atxjuaintance with the VIndhyan abongmal type is again illustrated 
m his vivid picture of the Sahara General Matamgaka in the Kddambm^* 

A keen observer of different contemporary types, Bapa could not but be 
impressed with the regional differences among his countrymen In a remaric 
able passage prefacmg a long list of kings who came to a tragic end through 
overconfidence or carelessness, we are told, ‘ Thus do notional types vary 
like the dress, features, food and pursuits of countnes, village by village, 
town by town, district by distnct continent by continent and clime by clime.’ ** 

A striking illustration of this statement is furnished by Bapa’s reference to 
the different propitiatory ceremonies resorted to at the time of Prabhatara- 
vardhana’s illness. There we are told of a Drandian who was preparing to 


il C and r pp 23(W2. 12. Ed. P L. Vaidj-a, pp. 29-31. 

13 C and r, p 192. 
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solicit the A'ampire with the offering of a skull, while an Andhra man was 
holding up his arms like a rampart (or according to another reading, was 
exhibiting the entrails of a sacrificed animal) to conciliate the dreaded 
goddess (For purpose of comparison reference may be made to 

the remarkable picture, or rather caricature, of the old Dravida ascetic at 
the temple of Caijdika in Barja’s Kadambari^*). 


14. Ibid., p. 135. 

15. Ed. P. L. Vaidya, pp. 226-8. 



VEDIC CONCEPTION OF THE MOTHERLAND ; A STUDY 
IN THE PRTHVf SUKTA OF THE ATHARVAVEDA 
By 

Dr VASUDEVA S AGRAWALA, Mji, phj ) 

Him ijBi: 5^ ms gfem: I 

Feelings of attachment and lose for the place where one is bom are 
natural in man This love develops as with the growth of years he begins 
consciously to reahse the importance of the land of his birth for his earthly 
existence. The love for the place may at first be confined to a smgle village, 
town or district but by the gradual lapse of tune this horizon extends to the 
whole temtory which forms the cradle land of all men having a common 
past 

Patnotism, as the feeling of love for one’s country is called, must have a 
physical material basis to love and work for It cannot hang m the air on 
the peg of mere idealism and saitunent ‘ The possession of a common 
fatherland is preliminary to all national development the growth of a com 
mon language, a peoples literature, common traditions, common culture, 
which all put together have a marked distinctive mdividuality which should 
be preserved and mdependently developed as a valuable cultural imit^ In 
order that men may evolve a distinctive avilization, culture and religion, it is 
necessary that they should possess some common abode which they can call 
their own That serves as a nucleus round which gather the formative forces 
which weld together the diverse elements and factors of life directed to one 
common goal 

The Aryan forefathers were able to evolve a great civilization when they 
permanently settled down m the v’alleys of the Indus and the Ganges. Here 
they found a pbj'sical basis of settlement, a land which they could love and 
worship, and for which they sang immortal songs m praise and reverence. 
These noble utterances have been preserved to us m the Prthvi Sukta, 
Kanda XII, Sukta 1 of the Atharvaveda, which embodies some of the finest 
poetry that flowed from the heart of the Vedic singers. The patnoUc 
effusions of the Vedic bard bear the characteristic stamp of Indian culture 
and are cast mto the distinctive mooM of the Indian religious ideas. The 
motherland is loved not only for its material wealth compnsmg the botanical 
zoological and mineral wealth that it contains but also for the moral and 

1 Fstndcmmtal Umty tn India by Dr Radha Kumud Mookerji, MA., mn. 
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Spiritual ideals enshrined in the hearts and lives of its noble sons. The poet 
has taken note of both the physical and the spiritual ties that bound the 
people to their land. 

Gtographiect Unity 

The ancient Sanskrit literature gives evidence to show that the early 
inhabitants of the country had a perception and a consciousness of the 
geographical unity of the land which they had made their own. Their 
^graphical horizon unfolds and e.Tpands in ever wider circles till it com- 
prises the whole country. Starring from the limited eartent of Brahmavarta, 
this consciousness finds expansion into Brahmar^idela. MadhyadeSa and 
Ai^^varta between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas and lastly into the sub- 
contin^t of BhSratavai^a. This last appellation has reference to the 
supreme achievement of some kind of colonisation extending across the vast 
expanse and the enrire stretch of the country which was looked upon not 
merdy as a geographical unit, but also as a political unit under the sway of 
one king, be he Bharata, A&ika or someone else. As I>r. Mookerji has put 
it : ‘ The territorial synthesis had shown itself into political synthesis 
The geographical data furnished in the river-hymn of the Ijtgveda shows that 
the Aryans at one rime knew the Indus with its five tributaries, the Ganges 
and the Jumna. With the occupation of more land the geographical horizon 
extended, and the later works like the Manu-Smrri, the Mahabharata, the 
BurSijas, and the Artha-Sastra of Kautilya testify to this expanded consci- 
ousness in respect of the land. The spirit of the river-hymn echoed forth 
in the couplet of the Puraija in which the poet includes even the names of the 
two southern rivers, the Godavari and the Kaveri. The subsequent location 
of the seven dries, the seven mountains, the twelve Sivapithas, Devlpathas 
and the Visnu-plthas, affords proof that belief in the territorial unity of the 
country had asserted itself in the popular mind on quite a broad basis. The 
diverse elements appett^ning to the land were gradually fusing and tnei^ng 
in one common bond, the bads of wWch was the common country. Tins 
feeling, though not always apparent, made itself manifest when questions 
involving the Indians and the non-Indian foreign tribes touched the sodety 
in some vital manner. 


Afalerial Adoration 

The popular mind develops love for a thing in terms of material advant- 
age. The abstract notions of religion, philosophy or lugh moral principles 
do not go far in the mass mind. The Vedic poet expresses his love for the 
land by appreciating the value of its material contents. He builds on this 
solid baas and gradually rises higher into the domain of finer thoughts and 
the higher things which affect our rdiduus and spritual being. Accordingly 
he feels inspired at the sight of the ‘health-giving darvm which brings new 
life and vigour with the rising sun 
25 
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verse 15) the ever flowing fountains of crystal water high peaked snow clad 
mountains and broad plains the botanical mineral agricultural and zoolo 
gical wealth He bursts forth into admiration for the beauty of the wonder 
ful cycle of the six seasons with their regularly recurring days and nights 
The importance of good rivers is recognised as great for the matenal pros 
perity of any country much more so for an agricultural country like India 
In her the streams distnbute themselves in all directions flowmg umformly 
without pau^ or interruption This land of plenteous streams may she 
sprmMe her radiant lustre over us (jniiinB qftrRl arattli; I 

ai puprt ass ii ’‘erx 9) 

The snow peaked hills which act as reservoirs to feed the«e rivers and 
the forests which abound in innumerable plants and herbs are possessions 
of inestimable value m which the people of a country take just pnde Th* 
Land is worshipped as the mother of many herbs ^ j 7 ) 

and the repository of numerous potent drugs verse 2 ) 

Wealth in cattle is always considered a great asset and a ventable 
national wealth for any country The poet rejoices to see the Land abound 
mg m a vanety of cattle useful for agnculture and dairy farming for sup 
plying us with milk and serving as means of conveyance rrfWVRT ^ 
verse 5) 

The stock of animals m a country breeds on the soil m a very real 
sense like the race of human beings. The poet realises that the animals 
bom in this land are marked by the characteristic smell of the soil and 
carry the stamp or the genus ha of the land of their birth ii«I 55 ^ 

a^’^3 

As for the domestic animals so the poet has a thought for the wild 
beasts of the forests although feroaous and dangerous they are none the 
less children of the soil He prays motherland may you protect us 
from the man-eating lion and the tiger the jackal and the wolf the stinging 
scorpion and the creeping reptile 

The sight of the wide stretching ploughed fields producing com ( 

^ , veree y) Vr® tucnscxi vA 'rtaWiv wrii gwa ‘if. ViaMiv 

(g;^ HS verse 29) of paddy and barley in speaal formmg the 

^ef h>od of the people '^^se 42) profoundly touched the 

poets heart and moved him into a joyous «ong of love for the land 

Again his mmd is lost in gratitude when he thinks of the enormous 
mineral wealth secreted in the bowels of his land gold and jewels lying un 
exposed m the coffers of Hiranya VaksS the gold breasted mother Who 
IS there, even the most materialistic of men that wall not be moved 'Rith 
affection for the motherland that holds out such temptations for her sons’ 
Heltgtous ffasts of Lett for the Fatherland 
Although the temptations of matenal gam hdp m strengthenmg ones 
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love for his country, that love will not endure unless it be established on 
sound rdigious basis and actuated by higher principles of duty Patnotism 
which is not enshnned on this noble pedestal of a universal moral order will 
only bring the Motherland down None can afford to violate or depart 
from the moral law for any great length of time either in an individual 
capacity or on a social scale Our effort for the country s prospenty must 
conform to moral laws In the very first Mantra the poet has given expres 
Sion to this sentiment ‘Truth rigorous universal Law dedicated Life 
Penances Knowledge and Sacrifice — these things sustain the Earth ’ 

^ ^ 'TirnfstT I verse 1 

Mere physical forms are dead inert masses of matter To inculcate a 
true bond of union with the spirit of the motherland we should practkse m 
life and thought higher virtues and purer motives Truth should there be 
m the hearts of all the sons of the mother and their actions should bear a 
clear stamp of truth One cannot aggrandise the motherland by recourse 
to untruth for truth is greater and must in the end reveal itself The poet 
next thinks of the immutable Supreme Law that governs both matter and 
man and is the surest foundation to build upon as it will neither bend nor 
relax or consecrated action is the third virtue that gives value to 

our lives in respect of the country A fickle minded person will fly from 
difficulties , only one of determined thoughts will persevere to the end 
Tapas or disciplined life and Brahma or true knowledge are surer founda 
tions to uphold the country firmer than anything else The Earth verily pros 
pects With true knowledge 

The idea of Yajna represents the great law of sacrifice both m the in 
dividual and in the cosmos It is a characteristically Indian conception 
involving a communion between p)ds and men a synthesis of the human and 
divine worlds as affecting a particular action It presumes that the visible 
and the irmsible worlds gods and men work together for the prospenty of 
the Land ISlidasa amplifies the same idea when he vmtes that the king 
taxed the land for performing Yajnas and Indra poured ram so that com 
might grow , m this way the two sustained the two worlds by the reciproaty 
of their resources 

^ m jnnn 126 ) 

The GitS also repeats the age-old Vedic idea From food are bom tlie 
creatures rain causes production of food rain is the outcome of sacrifice 
and sacrifice anses out of action (III 14) Manu also supports this cyclic 
law The oblations thrown into the fire reach the sun the sun causes ram 
from ram grows food and food sustains all beings (III 76) 

The idea of Yajna dominates the anaent Vedic literature, implying the 
Aryan point of view that the matenal vrelfare of man depends upon making 
friends with the different forces of nature. This Cakra or eternal cycle of 
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propitiating divine powers and of m turn being propitiated by them, revolves 
on to mutual advantage and is an important factor in sustaining this Earth. 
The connecting link between gods and men is fire, Havyovak, as ft cames 
the offerings of men to gods This link is present ev'erywhere, ready to 
receive the mite of our selfless offering at each place and time It is in earth, 
m plants, m waters, m stones, in men, in cattle and in the rays of the sun 


1 1 II verse 19 


Another Mantra expresses the idea that the gods forever protect the land, 
without sleep and without falter ( njj ^ ^ 

verse 18), and that great lord India made it free from enemies because 
he thought It to be his own ( ^ air ^ , verse 10). 


The poet then soars to a higher theme, a still finer and nobler 
conception of the motherland She is the object of his love and worship, 
not only because she helps m his religious performances, but because above 
all she IS the source of that immortal inspiration which has as its fountain 
head the highest Being Sons of the mother living thousands of years before 
were moved with the same divine ^rk of love for her as is expencnced by 
the generations of today Love of the land is an immortal virtue that does 
not grow less or fade with transitory objects Men may come and men may 
go yet the heart of the mother and the hearts of her sons remain fresh for 
ever, because the source from which each draws its inspiration exists etem 
ally m the cosmic mind or m the highest heaven over us. The inspiration is 
felt alike m the midst of men and m wilderness. The vitality unity and 
splendour in the Po^ra originate from the heart of the motherland 

' She who was m the begmning submerged under the sea whom the gods dis 
covered with their prayers, whose heart, enveloped in truth and immortal 
is established m the highest heaven may that Earth bestow power and autho- 
rity on the Supreme Rashtra ’ (verse 8) 


The People and thetr relation to the Land 

The existence of a living race m a country attached to its mountains and 
nvers, sandy wastes and watered plains is a prerequisite of history The 
people nungle with the earth the feelings of their heart as they find the 
bounties of nature ^read out before them for unrestnctcd use and undis 
puted enjoyment So the poet first viewed the Land as one exclusively 
meant for the Aryans, the Dasyus finding no place in her ( 
verso 37) She chose Indra of the Aij-ans in preference to Vrtra of the 
Aifiryans. The singer visualises before him the picture of an India in which 
Ao’an gods are worshipped, Arj-an ntes and ceremonies performed and 
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the Aryan culture predominates,— that a veritable Aryavarta both 

m letter and in spint He visualises the descendants of Manu settled 
on the Land without over-crorsding 

and prays ‘ The extent of the Land should be stretched far and 
wide for us', ^ ^ v^rse 1) ‘May we continue 

to occupy a strong central position in the Land ’ ( z[^ iTtJI qwi cPS 

^ vr ^ verse 12) ‘May we be established on unfaltenng feet and live 
unconquered unwounded and unharmed ’ q^wir JTI 

\erse 28 Proudly does 

his heart, as that of a son of the motherland pulsate at being consaous of the 
rare privilege of being one with the pionars m the great and honourable 
orocess of the first land taking or land settlement 

I sTRirorot ii 

Mighty am I superior on this motherland of mine Conquermg am 
I, all conquering completely conquering in every direction, (verse 54) 
In this elevated consciousness does the great truth reveal itself to him 
I (veree 12) 

Earth IS the Mother , I am the son of the Motherland ' 

India of the poet had been the cradle of the Aryan race who for count 
less ages had been in possession of her She is the mistress of our past and 
future (qr ^ 5 Tsif^ verse 1) In the days of yore did 

our ancestors defeat the Asuras here and achieve most wonderful things , 
( ^ ^ verse 5) It is frankly 

admitted in this all comprehensive hymn that the land is the home of diverse 
races all enjoying equal liberties and rights so that the diversity instead 
of proving to be a source of weakness only* conduces to the might and soli 
danty of the napon The unifying influence of the potent vibrations that 
anse out of the motherland is enormous ( verse 18) 
and all differeiKes of colour and speech without being the cause of mutual 
di<!cord and animosity lose themselves m the concert of these forces The 
land bears upon her people speaking different languages following dif 
ferent customs according to r^onal variations. She yields her produce to all 
without dispnction in thousand fold streams like an unfailing unresisting milch 
cow 


^ siri I 

^ *nTT it 5?T II 


This umty and equality is emphasized m a very real manner when the poet 
speaks of the roads and high ways of traffic being mtended for the use of both 
the good and the evil m perfect safety and freedom from the haunts of hi^ 
waymOT and thieves ^ ^ irsturt tt 

1 11 47) These blessings of ordered just and peaceful 
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life evoked the grateful prayer from a heart overflowing with devotion 
May my sight not fail me with advancing ag^ so that I could have a 
Vision of you O Motherland for many more years to (»me with the sun as 
my fnend' 


The Etettud Mother 


The Prithvi Sukta puts before us the Vedic conception of the love of 
country Patriotism according to it combines religion philosophj mora 
hty and everything else that is based on high principles of the spirit It is 
here presented as a spiritual necessity a thing indispensable for the comple- 
tion of the law of the spirit The Hindus lay equal emphasis on both matter 
and spirit the outer and the inner roan the world celestial and the world 
human He can view all things only m a spint of fnendimess with hea\en 
that IS m strict accordance with the laws of religion and morality The 
Hmdu mmd is accustomed to think of earthly prospenty as bound by moral 
and religious laws The poet while appreciating the beauty that is in the 
material splendour of the land penetrates to the essential truth or Dliarma 
that upholds her She is supported by Dharma ( verse 17) 
and fixed on the stable rock of Truth Law Disaplme Knowledge and 
Sacrifice ( 1st mantra) 
Well established on this steady foundabon ( verse 26) the 
Motherland lives for all times (g?r) She was there before the Aryans 
came to be in possession of her, and she shall ever be there even if the 
whole race were to forget her Pnor to her discovery both m the moral 
and material spheres she was submerged beneath the waters of the ocean 
siMIsRrafeBmi#!, '■ers' 8 ) a big mass of dust ( (^|a il i aa i H, , veia; ) 
But when the great Rhs concentrated upon her with their miraculous powers 
of thought, she assumed form and became manifest as a loving inspiring 
mother ^ 59) 

This form is rwealrf only to those who are Mat?man i e whose hearts are 
consecrated with the true devoUon due to a mother 


A living reality for those who realise her she is otherwise a mere gyiat 
ing orb devoid of the lustrous beauty which iiund alone creates The man 
who has obtained this wondrous vision of the motherland is her true son 
worthy of the title Malman His own land as compared to the vast globe 
sheltered under the sea is very small but she is for hun the epitome of the 
world the whole Prthvi He loves her without being exclusive his heart 
opens out in wide embrace to welcome all living beings 


Besides discerning the spintual basis of patnobsm the beautiful outer 
form of the Motherland ts a thing to be praised and adored for its own sake. 
The charm of the concrete form is rn no way less fasanating to the poet He 
lo\-es his country with a deep passionate love singing the praises of her 

mountuns (^ 35 , ), nver, (aw ), ptum (rot 2 ) fortsH. 
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and minerals These thmgs invest the Land with beauty and value Fixed 
permanently m their places, they provide us with contour lines for making 
immortal the traditions of our glorious past and for giving concrete touch 
to our historical associations 

The poet next speaks of the Land as the supplier of all our wants Our 
food, water and every other article of human necessity comes out of the land, 
and therefore she is the natural object of devotion, not only of those who 
can take a philosophic view of things, but also of those whom material temp 
tations alone can coax into love The motherland is worthy of our choicest 
epithets, she is and container and sustainer of all 

Again the Land is thought of as the nursery of the race It is the home of 
many tribes ( qg- q j qq j verse 15) speaking different tongues following 
different customs ( sr verse 45) 

but all enjoying equal right of debate m assemblies, gathenngs and councils 
5IT ertvpjprrq. \ ^ ^ ^ l verse 56) The highways 

are spoken of as thoroughfares thrown open for public use, without 
restriction and distinction ( ^ spippn , ^ 5T?qNT’, 

vcnc 47) Every son of the mother is equally dear to her , she has to be 
the last resting place both of the good and the evil ( mg fggtff 
»7a['llMW , verse 48) 

This represents the essence and the highest ideal of tolerance prescribed 
for CIVIC life Its practice resulted m pherromenal amity between the diverse 
elements constituting the body pobUc of the Hindu soaety The different 
forces Were welded together into a wide social system the members of which 
closed up their ranks m peace and in war and with one battle cry of beating 
drums they advanced, the descendants of Ha and the descendants of Manu, 
against a common foe. ,verse 41 ) 

The motherland is also considered worthy of adoration as the place 
where our religious performances are carried out the seat of resplendent; 
national altars and sacrificial stakes the abode where the thread of worship 
is spun out 

^ 'ifcz5RvT 37W m i 

^ iFEF ??t sit li 

verse 13 

This IS a picture of the charactensuc Vedic sxiety, a cross section from an 
age when Yajfia was the nucleus of soaal, religious and intellectual expression. 

Finally we may say that the land is tlw mother of all beings, she is verily 
the great mother — Magna Maler iqsjX ) the giver of all that is wanted 
for the mind body and «oul Only those who cherish such worthy feelings 
can love the Land with upright consciousness of her true greatness Pure 
devotion selfless and true spint of service are pre-rcquisitcs of affection 
due to a mother Tbo«c who liave them the> alone can «crvc the mother- 
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land She made herself manifest lor those who have this feeling A true son 
wants that others also should render wor^ip to his mother like him, and so a 
true patriot refrains from speaking or thinking ill of other countnes To those 
who have the eye of discernment the land is a spiritual entity to others it 
IS a mere clod of earth without inspiration without charm without life. As 
the poet puts it m his own inimilaWe vray ‘ O Earth thy smeh permeates 
every man and woman the youth and the maiden the Gandharvas and the 
Apsaras make me fragrant with that smdl’ (Verses 24, 25) 

■VVe have seen how the Vedic poet starting from the appreciation of the 
natural scenery of the Land descnbed her as the supplier of material wants 
the abode of his religion the cradle of his race and finally the inspiring mo- 
ther of his countrymen Love based on gross earthly things can disappear 
with the loss of those things If any body were to love his country because 
It supplied him with wealth that love would cease with his poverty But 
patriotism rooted in the values of the spirit lasts much longer Tago-e has 
said m a kmdred strain 

I love India not because 1 cultivate the idolatry of geography not 
because I have had the chance of bemg bom m her soil but because she has 
saved through tumultuous ages the living words that have issued from the 
illumined consciousness of her great sons ew Brahma iS 

Truth Brahma is Wisdom Brahma is infinite. 

When in moments of spiritual exaltation gross worldly possessions cease 
to interest us and material values no longer have their attraction then also 
love of the Land waxes deeper and gams inspiration from our mnerraost 
ermobling thoughts That is the sign of the higher culture of the soul We 
then feel May our Land herself prospering make us also prosper 
OT iif II 



the daphne paper of NEPAL 

By 

Mr A F M ABDUL ALT MA.FRASB 

One very striking fact about the history of paper making m Nepal is the 
high degree of technical excellence achieved m it by the country at a f“nar 
ably early age. At a time when Europe was raking her bram to n ou 
secrets of cheap paper with a view to meeting the growing deman or i 
among the civilised nations, Nepal had already learnt the art of trans onnin 
wood pulp into paper and was flooding the Gangetic valley with an extensive 
supply of a very cheap writing material 

It 13 not easy to answer the question as to how and when the art of 
paper making was introduced in Nepal Those m whose opinion the art 
was brought to India by the Mughals arc inclined in favour of fixing a pos 
Mughal date for this event But there are certain difficulties in the way of 
accepting this theory The researches of Sir Aurel Stem have definitely esta 
Wished that the industry was in a flounshing state m China and Central Asia 
as early as the 2nd century B.C* Keeping as India did in very mtimate 
contact with these places it seems highly unlikely that she could be com 
pletely ignorant of the art There is one piece of positive evidence which 
«how8 that paper was in vogue m India long bclorc the arrival of the MugRals. 

A letter writer by king Bhoja of Dhara proves its use in the Malaya country 

at least as early as the lllh century » The earliest Ms found in India cannot 
be dated later than a O 12234 > Even assuming the theory of Muglial 
origm as true it will be difficult to prove any direct connenon between the 
Nepal paper and the Mughal Court. The special process by which the 
Nepalese produced their paper scums to have bomd little affinity to that 
followed in Kashmir and the Punjab the two places where imperial patro- 
nage bore fruit, that it will be more to the point to trace the source of the 
Nepalese technique elsewhere than m the Delhi Court. 

Is It not plausible that she derived her art directly from any outside 
people? We need onl> look at the peculiar ethnical physiographical and 
pchtjcal arcumstances which determined the eau«c of her history and we 
shall cease to be struck by the suggestion. Ethnicall> and temperamentally 


1 The oldest existing paper found bjr Stan is in the form of SUte-documenti 
nlalmg to the ocnirrences m the jtara 21 137 AJ> and appomilly contemporary 
with the blest of these events. (Mde Invention of Pnnung by Carter p 

2. R. U. Mitra s Notes, Gough s poper^ 16 

3. Buhler — Gtalogue of froea Gujarat ttc. 1 233 no. 14" 
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her people bears a closer resemblance to the Chinese and the C^tral Asiatic 
races rather than Indians, and her rdipon nnd arts bear deep Chinese and 
Central Asiatic impresses Poised on natural bastions of the Himalaj’as, 
entered only by a few tortuous mountam passes, Nepal remained untouched 
by the main current of events that shaped the general history of India. But 
forming the southern extremity of a natural thoroughfare that penetrates into 
the heart of China, she could not maintain her isolation from that country, 
and to the constant intercourse With China must be attributed the general 
character of Nepalese arts and crafts We have it from history that the 
establishment of Buddhism m China almost synchromsed with its deduie in 
India. It IS only natural that Buddhist Nepal turned to the celestial Empire 
for religious and aesthetic inspiration. The succeeding centuries tended still 
further to narrow the intercourse between the valley and the Hindustan until 
finally m 1204 \j> the disused doorway was hermetically sealed by the 
Muslim conquest of Bengal and Bihar From this timev religiously and 
aesthetically Nepal ceased to have any sympathies with India and became 
more clo«ely attached to China Mu®t we then wonder if it be suggested 
that Jt was from China that paper made its way into Nepal ’ Strangely 
enough Mr B H Hodgson whose wntings on Nepal may be regarded as 
authentic is inclined to faiour this view I conjecture,’ he says in his ac> 
count of the Nepalese paper, ‘ that the art of paper making was got by the 
Cis Himalayan Bhoteahs via Lhasa from China * a paper of the verj' same 
«ort being manufactured at Lhasa , and most of the useful arts of these re- 
gions having flowed upon them through Tibet from China , and not from 
Hindustan ’ 

The same writer is of the opinion that the industry was established m 
Nepal sometime dunng the Nth century The reason which encouraged him 
to form this opimon may be summed up m his own words Wntuig about 
1831, he remarks "the Nepalese say that any of their books now existent 
which Is made of palmyra leaveSy may be safely pronounced on that account 
to be 500 years old whence we may, perhaps infer that the paper manufac 
ture was founded about that time But the fallacy m Mr Hodgson s argu- 
ment consists in his failure to recognise the possibility of the vogue of both 
palmyra leaf and paper at one and the same Ume It is a well known fact 
that the introduction of paper did not necessitate the disappearance of the 
palm leaf from the field of wnting So the existence of a palm leaf Ms at 
a certain date does not preclude the possibility of paper remaining in use 
before that date Moreoier, assuming the theory of the Chinese ongm of 
the Nepal paper to be true, it will be reasonable to place the foundation of 
the art rather in a penod m which points of contact between China and Nepal 


4 Pol O C. 43 Jany 1832 no 19 

5 Pol O C. See «upni. 
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wre many and mtiniate than the 14th century when mtercourse Wween 
the two countnes had lost all its intensity In view of the above fact we 
shall be quite jusUfied in assigning the introduction of the industry ^me 
where between the 7th and the 9th centune^, the very period when Chinese 
influences impres«ed themselves most deeply on Nepalese culture and civi 
li'ation 

We are however almost in the dark about the early history of the m 
dustry Dr Campbell who resided m Nepal for considerable time asserts in 
one of his letters® written m 1837 that the local Pandits and other p)er®ons in 
the habit of saaed wntmgs assured him that “copies of books made on 
preserved Nepal paper, 400 years ago were still extant , and that the material 
was in perfect preservation” If any creden«» can be given to this, it must 
be admitted that thd industry of paper makmg was m a thriving condition 
m the 15th century Even if we dismias this piece of evidence as mere here 
say account, we carmot possibly treat in the same way a testimony offered 
by Dr Campbell himself He refers to a Sansknt work which he inspected, 
the date of transcnption of which was Sambat 1744 corresponding to a d 
1687, and attests that it was m a perfect state of preservation, “ havmg all the 
time withstood the ranges of insects and the wear and tear of use.' ^ This 
proves oonclusivdy that the Nepalese had attained a very high degree of 
excellence m the art of paper makmg at least as early as the 17th century On 
the condition of the industry m the 19th century, contemporary records of the 
Foreign and Political D^iartment yield \ery interesting information Writing 
in December 1831. Mr B H Hodgson remarks * the paper of Nepal is very 
cheap and can be had in large quantities As ordinanly prepared it is 
smooth enough to write on and it is from the uncommon toughness of the 
fibre of the plant which yields the matcnal for making it, as well as from 
the little injury done to the texture of the fibre in the process of manufac 
ture as firm and durable as parchment The manufactured paper of N^al 
is, for office records incomparably better than any Indian paper being as 
'trong and durable as leather and almost quite smooth to write upon-”* Dr 
Campbell fully endorses Mr Hodgson s opinion in one of his letters to Mr 
T. C Scott, Deputy Secretary to Government (dated Nov 15 1837) He 
^vs " the fibre of Nepal paper is so tough that a sheet doubled on itsdf can 
scaredy be tom with the fingers. The paper is so pliable, elastic and durable 
that it does not wear at the folds during twenty jears. whereas English 
paper, espeaally, when eight or ten sheets are folded mto one packet, 
docs not stand keeping in this state uninjured for more than four or five years. 
I have now before me some records of this office, kept on Nepal paper of 
1817, as fresh at the folds, as c%en at the edges and m every particular as 

6. Tiensaetton of ike Agrt Hotiteulluiat Soaety Vol V 

7 TTansacUon of 4tr» notlicuUuret Society. VoL V 

8. PcL O C. See «upra. 
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undamaged as the nevr'est sheet of papers to be had at Cathmondu There 
are other records of the same date on English foolscap which have been simi- 
larly lodged and looked after, the edges of which are completely worn through 
A period of twenty years, however, is nothing to boast of in estimating the 
comparatiTC durability of materials for public records, and far less is it worth 
mentioning m enumeration of the qualities of the Nepal paper The natives 
of this country (Nepal) uruversally assert that the paper remains for 300 or 
400 years unscathed by time or the ravages of insects I believe that the 
Nepal paper may be considered as a safe material for committing records to 
for at least 100 years , and probably, for twice that time. As to the rela 
tjve fitness of the Nepal paper for all office and stationery purposes as well 
as parcel packing boT papering and every other purpose requinng durability, 
hardness of fibre, and exemption from ihe attacks of insects there cannot, I 
believe, be a moments doubt, that the Nepal paper is an tncarntforably 
superior article not only to Indian but to any other knoum paper » Dr Roylc 
expresses the opinion that this paper was remarkable for both its toughness 
and smoothness Some of it being sent to England in thd form of bneks of 
half stuff previous to the year 1829 was made into paper by hand An 
engraver to whom it was given for tnal is said to have stated that ' it afforded 
finer impressions than any English made paper, and nearly as good as the 
fine Chinese paper which is employed for what are called Indian paper 
proofs 

The paper was generally manufactured from the inner harks of the 
Species of Daphne The plant most evidently used was Daphne rannah ^ns 
but it appears that other members or species of the same genus like Daphne 
involucrata Daphne mezereum Dairiine deoides eta were also in use. Dr 
Gimldte m his account of paper making names another plant named £dgc~ 
worthta gardnen Meissn and is of the opinion that the paper made from that 
plant IS superior to that from Daphne cannabina The figures of analysis 
published by Messrs Gross Beran and King regarding Edgeworthta seems 
to confinn this view m a remarkable manner Their analysis is as followsi — 
Moisture 13 6 pc ash 39, loss by hydrolysis for 5 mmutes in Soda 
alkali 21 6 , for one hour 34 7 , amount of cellulose 5S 5 p c, mercerising 
16 5 p c increase of weight on nitration 126 , Joss by aad punflcation 8 3 
amount of carbon 41 8 p c These chemists however do not supply us with 
a similar analysis of the Daphne plant though they place it at the bottom of 
the list of Indian plants, since it possesses in their opinion the lowest amount 
of cellulose namely 22 3 pc Bat a discussion of the relative ments of 
the two plants is not possible since we Iiave the complete figures m one case 


9 Transael»n cf Agii Hottieultural Seoetv Vol V 

10 The Ftbtous Plants of Indus by Dr J Forbes Rojle MJ) F R S (18SS), 

11 

11 Dieftonory cf Eecnemte Products V6L III pp 20-36 
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It IS however to be noted that practical experience is in direct opposiUon to 
the verdict of the chemists that percentage of cellulose is the only safe cnte- 
non of the merits of a fibre as being used as a paper matenal There seems 
to be little room for doubt that the IDaphne speaes in many respects are the 
best of Indian paper materials, and it will not be reasonable to disregard this 
fact simply because the ^lulose theory encourages us to hold a contrary 
\aew It IS not moreover certain that the chemical process by which the 
properties of the Dalphne fibre was examined was highly satisfactory It 
is not improbable that treatment in a strong boiling alkali and under high 
pressure removed from the fibre those very properties which were essential to 
its strength as paper matenal This surmise gams addiUonal strength when 
we consider the fact that the process by which the hill tribes manufacture 
their Daphne paper is characterised by the very slight amount of alkali 
necessary to produce the pulp A crude alkalme ash with the boiling con 
ducted for wily half an hour and m an open vessel is all that is necessary ’ 
An attempt has been made to explam this nddle by holdmg that past 
^Ynte^s who ascribed the high merits of the Nepal paper to Daphne cannabma 
were all m enor as to the matenal actually used for the paper »» It may 
not be improbable that Edgewonha gatdnm about the ments of which 
there is no difference of opimon, was the plant which has always been u'*ed 
for the manufacture of this paper But while admitting that the finest varie- 
ties of the Nepal paper may have been made from this plant, we fad to see 
how this plant which is of comparatively rare growth than Daphnes alone could 
have yielded the total quantity of paper needed by the Gangetic valley and 
the hill temtones This plant is found only in Nepal Sikkim Bhutan and 
Manipur and only between the altitudes of 4 000 and 9 000 feet whereas the 
Daphne caimabina may be found everywhere on the Himalaya from the 
Indus to Bhutan and between alUtudes of 3000 to 10 000 feet as well as on 
the Khasia and the Naga Hdls.« 

The contributor of the article on paper in the EncycJopadia Bntannica 
(11th Edition) offers three tests as to the usefulness of a plant for good white 
paper viz (1) the strength and dasUaty of its fibres, (2) the proportion 
of cdlular tissue contained in them (3) the ease with which this can be 
freed from the encrustmg and inler-oellular matters. There may be some 
doubt as to the successful application of the second test to the Daphne plant 
But all writers agree in crpressmg thar complete satisfaction so far as the 
two other conditions are concerned. Dr Cleghom is of the opinion that the 
fibre IS capable of being cleaned of woody integument and epidermis so easily 
lliat evtsi women and boys can manage the manipulation. The same writer 
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pronounces the paper yidded by the fibre to bo not (jbre 

• supple which can be erplamcd by the . u,at the paper 

uselt.. • It (the Daphne fibre) IS otsuAten^ty®. he Jia^, Pa 
can be made very thm and yet ol surprising ^ u.e 

But evidence of a more positive nature ^ pr Campbell used 

view that Daphne was actually used as ggj,ng and found it quite 

this fibre m his etpenmenta! paper ji,g Nepal Paper Plant 

satisfactory Dr George Watt in a party ‘carrying 

states that some 40 miles north ^ carried to the east 

loads of Daphne bark and was to ^fars to Nepal 

where it was made into PnPnt , ^ 0aphne plant and not of Edge 

That the bark above fte fact that the latter flora 

woTthia gmdnen may M statement thus establishes beyond doubt 

does not grow west of Nep manufacture of paper If 

the he believed, some samples of Daphne fibre were 

Mr Baden Powell is admirably suited for foreign post was 

'“'‘ifZm 

prepaid observe that paper made of the inner bark of 

S“a« wS one of the pnnapal manufactures of Nepal about that 

time.” 

Lttrr'C— ramLt of the ^od widely pursued in the 19tb 

century Which we ™y be p^ed ^— l^tow.ng rniplemenrs 

are aC nide con— o. rbem sufiices for .he end m 

'’“is. A stone mormr, of .hallow and wide cawW. or a large block of 

stone. slighUy, wood such as oak and siae proportioned 

to fife mo" to uuanUW o. boded iind of the paper plant which 

“ rd'TbS: o" cker woik to put the ad.es m and through 
after they have been watered 

rr^T^TAfanu/jrfii^ Pwn/a* H* P ^ 

II %t::^y% VBj..cPr,d^-.el>ed. Vo, ... P Cd 
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5th A metallic open mouthed pot, to boil the nnd of the plant in 
It may be of iron, or copper, or brass, mdifferently , an earthen one would 
hardly bear the requisite degree of fire 

6th, A sieve, the reticulation of the bottom of which is wide and open, 
so as to let all the pulp pass through it, save only the lumpy parts of it, 

7th A frame, with stout wooden sides, so that it will float well in 
water, and with a bottom of cloth, only so porous, that the meshes of it will 
stay all the pulp, even when dilated and diffused in water , but will let the water 
pass off, when the frame is raised out of the cistern , the operator must aho 
have the command of a cistern of clear water plenty of fire wood ashes 
of oak (though I fancy other ashes might answer as well) a fire-place, 
however rude and lastly, a sufficient quantity of slips of the inner bark of 
the paper tree, such as is peeled off the plant by the paper makers who 
coTimonly u'e the peelings when fresh from the plant , but that is not mdis 
pensable. With these ‘ appliances and means to boot, ' suppose you take 
four «eers of ashes of oak , put them into the basket above mentioned 
place earthen receiver or vessel beneath the basket, and then gradually 
I«ur five seers of clear water upon the ashes and let the water drip slowly 
rough the ashes, and fall mto the reoiver This juice of ashes must be 
fi ^ ^ colour, and m quantity about 2 lbs and if the 

wing yield not such a produce, pass the juice through the ashes a 
Next, pour this extract of ashes mto the metal pot, already 
and boil the extract , and so soon as it begins to boil throw into 
1 as many slips or peelings of the inner bark of the paper plant as you can 
^«y^sp, each slip being about a cubit long and an inch wide, (m 
e quantity of the slip of bark should be to the quantity of juice of 
a« es, such that the former shall float freely m the latter, and that the 
juia shall not be absorbed and evaporated with less than half an hour* 

> mg) Boil the slip for about half an hour at the expiration of which 
the juice will be nearly absorbed and the slip quite soft Then take 
e slip and put them mto th® stone mortar, and beat them with 

1 . ^ till they are reduced to a homogeneous or umform pulp, 

add ^ dough Take this pulp put it mto any wide-mouthed vessel 
a chLnft^ 'vater to it and chum it with a rsooden instrument like 

*r)reafl » ® for ten minutes or until it loses all stringmess and will 

.. * ^ when shaken about under water Next, take as much 

thmnf^ P”T»rcd pulp as will cover your paper frame (with a thicker or 
according to the strength of the paper you need), toss it mto 
and ^ described and lay the sieve upon the paper fraine. 

nnin 11 frame float in the astern agitate them and the 

1 mer the sic\e, the g r os ser and knotty parts of the 

^ Sieve, but all the rc*t of it will ooze through into 
rame. Then put away the sieve and taking the frame in your left 
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hand as Jt floats in the w-atcr, shake the water and pulp smartly with your 
right hand, and the pulp will readily diffuse itself m an umfonn manner 
over the bottom of the frame. When it is thus properly diffused, raise the 
frame out of the water, easing off the t^-ater m such manner, that the 
uiifonmty of the pulp spread, shall continue after the frame is clear of 
the water and the paper is made. 

To dry it, the frame is set endwise, near a large fire , and so soon as it is 
diy, the sheet is peded off the bottom of the frame and folded up When 
(which sddom is the case) it is deemed needful to smooth and poIi«h the 
surface of the paper, the dry sheets are laid cm wooden boards and rubbed, 
with the convex entire side of the oonch shell , or m case of the sheets 
of paper being larg^ with the flat surface of a large rudder of hard and 
smooth grained wood , no sort of size is ever needed or applied, to prevent 
the ink from runnmg It would, probably, surprise the paper makers of 
England, to bpar that the Kachar Bhoteahs can make up this paper into 
fine smooth sheets of several yards square »»• A few words need to be said 
with regard to the geographical dislnbuUon of the manufacturies of the 
Nepal paper Mr B H Hodgson is inclined to think that the name of 
the paper has no reference to the place of its manufacture. “ Thou^ called 
Nepalesev’ says he the paper is not in fact made m Nepal proper It 
IS manufactured exclusively in Os Himalayan Bhote, and by the race of 
Bhoteahs, denominated (m their own twigue) Rangbo m contra-distmction 
to the Trans Himalayan Bhoteahs Most of the Cis*Hima?ayan Bhoteahs 
cast of the Kali River make the Nepalese paper , but the greatest part of it* 

13 manufactured m the tract above Nepal proper, and the best market for 
it is afforded by the Nepalese people , hence probably it denved its name 
The manufacturies are mere sheds established in the midst of the immense 
forest of Cis-Himalayan Bhote, which affords to the paper malmrs an in- 
exhaustible supply, on the very spot of the firewood and ashes which they 
consume so largdy abundance of clear water (another requisite) is likewi*e 
procurable everywhere in the same r^on ’* Mr Atkinson only echoes 
Mr Hcxlgson when he crfiserves that the paper ' is manufactured exclusively 
by the tnbes inhabiting Cis Himalayan Bhote, known as Murmis Lepebas 
etc or genencally as Ronj^» ’ *“ But it is just possible that the opinion of 
both the wnters is based upon insuffiacnt observation Dr Campbell refers 
to two Ngialese villages where paper manufacture was m a higWy flounsli 
ing state, and which produced the two finest varieties of the Nepal paper 
He observes that the “paper' called Kimchat is reckoned the best, the 


tSa. The pulp is dned and made up mto the shape of bndcs or tiles, for the 
convenience of transport. In this form it is «dnunbl> adapted for tnnsmissios 
to Enftand. 

19 Pol O CL na 19 Janj 13, 1832 
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manufacture of Dholoka is considered the second besL’^ Kimchat lies 20 
jTLles west of Cathmandoo and Dholoka 30 miles east of the place. The two 
places at the time of Mr Campbells stay m Nepal were entirely inhabited 
bv paper makers The fact that these two villages supplied the two finest 
vaneties of the paper with their names confirms us in our conclusion that 
-Nepal has greater claim to be proud of her excellence m the art of paper- 
making than her sister kingdom We are told that the common size of the 
sheet of Kimchat paper was two feet long by 19 inches , and that of tlie 
Dnoloka being somewhat less But both sorts could be had to order of an> 
dimensions, upto 30 feet long by twelve broad The«e papers were procur- 
able at Cathmandu m any quantity What bette" proof could be adduced 
m support of the extraordinary ^11 of the Nepalese in manufactunng paper ’ 

-All writers who have left any account of the Nepal paper agree in 
observing that it once commanded a very extensive market We are told 
y Dr Hodgson that Kathmandu itself consumed a great quantity, but 
^ smater quantity was annually exported couthwards to Hmdusthan 
^ Sokya Gumba, Digarchi and other places in Tremoun 

me ote « invariably used" says a 19th century writer "all 

ZV in great request in many parts of the plains for 

me purpose of wnting Misubncmahs or genealogical records and deeds « 
c mentions the following markets for the article —Patna, 
All Janikpoor, Darbhanga m Tirhoot Poomeah Govind 

rnnr Sarun Nichloul and Lorun m Gorukpoor, and Toolsi 

Tandah m Oude** According to Mr Watt, the 
th ^ purchased throughout the greater part of India even as late 
as the Nineties of the 19th century « 

Something may also be learnt from the accounts left by different 
thp pnees of the paper m different parts of India About 

Cath , 1 ° Nodg^n's stay at the Nepal Court, the paper sold at 

dried smias sicca per dharm of 3 seers and the bncks of the 

Dr ^ price ranging between 8 to 10 annas sicca per dherm 

ner MiJr? ^ reported in 1837 that the pnee then vaned from 160 sheets 
He e«!tiTn ^ to 400 , or from 9 to 13 Company s Rupee per maund 
about 1 R transport of the article from Nepal to Patna at 

to the j uurias per maund but the pnee there was almost equal 

bv the circu^T^ ^ Canipbdl explamed the apparent paradox 

UD at j ^ being a monopoly of the sale of paper kept 

^ ^ toe G overnment whereas much of the paper reaching 

^ Sffoefy Vol V 

M lZ„Z ^ 13 1832 

Tta,^^ ^ Produeti o} India Vol III p. 20 

e— ^ >1X0 IIoTttaiUuTal Soaety Vol V 


24 


23 See 23 abo\'c 
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Patna was cscported from the full manufactunes direct to the plams. The 
enormous demand for good quality p:q3er among scholars and other men 
with reading habit partly explains the extensive nature of the marlret com- 
manded by the Nepal paper. We have it on the authority of Dr Campbell 
that the paper was held m hig^i fawxir for all uses except that of letter 
xvnting bemg most economical But Mr Baden Powell testifies to the possi 
bility of a \Try thin and fine letter paper admirably suited for foreign poit 
being prepared from the Daphne plant He himself saw a specimen of 
this light paper which could only be tom with the greatest difficulty Dr 
Cleghom also asserts that the paper can be made very thin and yet of 
surpnsing strength and durability 

But the use of the paper was not limited to the Uteraiy field only 
Reference has already been made to its fitness for parcel parking, bar 
papering and other rmigh uses. Dr Campbell considered it much better 
adapted for packmg medicines in, than any of the Indian papers or e\’en 
the blue or brown paper of England used at the ^leial di^iensary at 
Calcutta for the purpose about the Ume he wrote He also gathered from 
Dr Davies of Patna that the paper was far preferable to any other in 
the manufacture of cold drawn castor oil, and that the latter used several 
maunds a month of it m this operation, the teiaoty of jts fibre preventing 
shreds of it from mixing with the oil, as was unavoidable when usmg the ^ft 
paper made from cloth or other less durable material than the inner bart 
of the paper tree from which the Nqial article was manufaetuTed 

The same writer tells us that the Nepal paper was sometimes used 
as a lining to house roofs. The post office at Katmandu was thus Imed 
presenting according to him a cleanly durable and pleasing canopy The 
paper was laid «i the rafters with the common floor paste. It was used 
as a cheap and eflkaent substitute suitaUe for wax cloth in the packing of 
letter mails and bhangy parcels for despatch by dak. This wax paper, he 
tells us. ‘ was prepared in a manner similar to wax cloth ' He himself u«ed it 
for dak purposes but never heard a complaint against " wet mails ev en in the 
height of the rainy season. 

But the paper was not always used in its plain manufactured state 
It IS worth while to note that the Nepalese resorted to a very efficient method 
of prolonging the durabibty of the article. Dr Campbell has collected the 
following outline of the method of preserving the Nepal paper which may 
prove to be of mterest to all archivists — 

•* To preserve 100 sheets of Kimchat paper, (two feet by eighteen inches) 
and have it of a straw colour, take two pounds of nee, and pound it well m 
eight or ten pounds of cold water , when the feculum has subsided strain oT 
the supenneumbert solution and jdacc it on a brisk fire for ten or fiflccn 
minutes, stimng it all the time from the bottom. When cod. gne a coat 
mg of It with the hand to one side of the sheets of swper, hanging them m 
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the air (shaded from the sun) until dry when quite dry, and you wish 
to colour and preserve one side mily of the paper, give the other side a 
coating as before of the nee water, m whtth has been previously dissohxd 
the following ball of arsenic — ^then, dry m the air as before. Take of the yellow 
oxide of arsenic {Hantal of all the Indian bazars) 180 grains, (i tola) and of 
tlie red sulphuret of arsenic (Munsil or Munsila of the Indian bazars) ISO 
^ins , grind them carefully on a marble slab, or in a mortar, and when 
ely comminuted, form into a ball to be used as above. "When a deep 
orange colour is wanted, and the object is to secure the paper most effsc 
ua y rom insects, the solution of nce is to be made somewhat stronger, 
an e quantity of both kinds of arsenic is to be doubled — thus, for 100 
sheets, 360 grains of the Hanial, snd the same of the Munstla I have 
books, the copymg of 200 years date — ^the paper of which 
^ latter mode, and found them damaged only to 
of fh« ^ extent by some insect (supposed to be a bug) but the texture 
paper, save where actually cut by the msect, was quite sound 

adoD^ trunks, this mode of preservation might be advantageously 

® disagreeable smell, and 
of the Dracticp ,.=° ^ ^ questioi among the people who use it, how much 
o ^nd how much to the object 

fashionable etvip fnr Yellow paper is the 

enre to the n transcripts of the sacred writings without direct refer 
^ I however, inclmed 

common' ohiprtin^ arsenication is quite as useful as it is ornamental The 
roughness comna Englishmen to the use of Nepal paper is its 

on a large scalp th and English paper As sold in the bazars 

necssaiy, and is 

The nrp wr,f to a considerable extent her^ previous to use. 

<ir»ed , all that ^bove. is applied to the paper and then 

>t well with a class ^ ^ P°hsh, is to mb 

when It bernm«, ’ ^ 'tone, or even a piece of close grained 

polished paper costs ^ ^ coloured, preserved, and 

paper, costs nearly what the plam article is noted at 
European interKt m ti. 

Lord Auckland s enouirv ® be stated to have originated in 

the nouce of Enehsh «t in the year 1837 But it had attracted 

the records that on the kX before that date. We find from one of 

B H Hodgson t.,a. 

nor General some sneom ^ H T Pnnsep Secretary to the Cover 
William Benbnck,** ^ Presentation to Lord 

” his letter to Mr Pnnsep Mr Hodgson regretted 

Si Pol o C. No ,9 J,,,, , 5,3 
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the e\iJ of using ‘common paper of llmdusthan as office records and hJghJy 
recommended its complete substitution by the Nepal paper’ “I believe 
lie wrote "the Nepal paper needs only to be known to be very generally 
adopted in the plains for crffice records. These records are now committed 
to the common paper of Hmdusthan, than which few substances are more 
perishable , and I suppose the loss of public records consequent upon the 
decay of the paper to which thqr are committed must be deemed a great 
c%'il So I consider it one which zni^u be prevented by the substitution 
of paper of Nepal for that of the plains." After pointing out the cheap- 
ness, durability and supenor quality of the paper as also the success with 
which it had been adopted m sane offias m the plams he expresses bis 
opimon that the adoption of the paper for such records as it was peculiarly 
desirable to preserve was as expedient as feasible To remove the difficulty 
of the relati^’e scarcity of the paper in the plams, he recommended to the 
Government that the people of Kumayun who had plenty of the paper plant 
at their disposal should be entrusted with the art of paper making Dr Camp- 
bell who was Assistant Resident of Nepal for some time showed himself 
to be equally interested m the matter He fully endorsed the opinion of 
Mr Hodgson and wrote a letter to Mr Scott, Deputy Secretary to Govern 
joent (Nov 15, 1837) pointmg out the advantage to be derived from the 
jepJacement of the paper of the plains by the Nepal paper m all Govern- 
ment offices.*’’ Fmdmg that there might be difficulties m the way of pur- 
chasing the article owing to the monopoly held o\'er it by the Nepalese 
Court, he made the following suggestion "In the event of our Govern 
ment directing the use of Nepal paper m all the offices of the plams where 
It could be had at less co^t than Indian paper and of its substitution for 
English and Indian paper and for permanent records, the requisite quantity 
•could be purchased here annually duimg the rams and forwarded to the 
G''nges during the four cold months. But, with reference to the existing 
monopoly here (m Nepal) and sudi other obstacles as might Be possibly 
put in the way of purchase by the Durtor or its agents, of the article m 
large quantity, I would recommend trusting to the markets of Patna, Kessa 
nah jn Sarun Tanikpoor, Darbhanga in Tirftoot, and Rximeah, for such 
supply as might be wanted for Bengal , and to those of Govindgunge and 
Alligunge, m Sanm Nichloul and Lohun in Gorakpur, Toolsipoor, Bulram 
poor, and Tandah m Oude for what might be required for the Central and 
c«tem Provmces.” 

The recommendation of Dr Campbdl and Mr Hodgson did not fail 
to impress the British Government To meet their own needs they deaded 
to open an expenmental factory for the manufacture of paper from the 
Nepalese bark and Dr Campbell, then Supenntendent of Darjeelmg. was 


27 Txansaelton o) Agrt //orltcuhnral Soctetf Vrf- V 
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entrusted with the task A factory accordingly was opened at Darjeeling 
in 1841 About the mode he adopted for the manufacture of paper he 
writes to Mr G A Bushby,^* Secretary to the Government of India (Poli- 
tical Department) as follows — 

I found that the wire gauze sieves furnished by the Military Board of 
considerable use m enabling one to make a smoother paper and I r^rd 
the use of these sieves as a great improvement on the native method of 
preparing the pulp The dmgy colour of the paper depended much on the 
dark colour of the solution of potass used to dissolve the barL With a view 
to making a white paper, I had the alkaline solution danhed by passmg it 
rc^tedly through washed •and By this means it was procured of a very 
i^t straw colour and the paper produced by its u«e was many shades lighter 
than any I had previously succeeded m procuring 

Mr T Maddock, Secretary to the Governor General (Political Depart- 
rocn , sent m the year 1841, to Dr W B O shanghuessy, MD, Chemical 
or the purpose of bleadung two sample packages of the paper 
m / 1 ^ ^ Campbdl The samples were not however suffiaently 

hv nr rv V following account*® of his bleaching process is given 
a solution nt Jw ^self —“The pro<%ss consists essentially m using 
llie Iinw* nt instead of chloride of lime generally employed 

fotLTitJf " Darjedm, paper 

Simple watery^soluti^'^'^'^^^ bleached but which yields at once to the 

f60 employed are red lead*® (350 grams), common "^alt 

DrannrfinfKs' P 0^10 aad (i fluid ounce), water (8 fluid ounces) Thebe 
a nriwirt ^ observed on any scale and instead of strong sulphuric acid 

tured tn quantity of the weak acid abundantly manufac 

tured m Calcutta may be employed “ 

o^nmental j^per factory of Dr Campbell at Darjeeling con 
the Apnl, 1842 wheal it was closed by him for 

machmerv r.{ uneconomical to run the factory “unless the rude 

more t^sive emoloyed were changed for better and 

Rs. 8-4-0 per narad of P"“ *=■ 

process js that it a\tiitla th. » advantage in having recourse to this 

not found in the bazars. manganese which a 

31 Utlor to^^ A O*"?!® C 29 Nov 1811, No. 147) 

1842 No. m " ^ A Bushbj 2lst Apnl 1842 Politial O C 11 hfay. 
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Darjeeling But he again objected to it on the ground of economy That 
at the present high rate of the wages of ordinary labour at Darjeeling the 
paper from the barks of the Daphne cannabtna cannot probably be made 
at a lower rate than Rs 10 to 35 per ream, each sheet being 2 feet by 18 
inches and calculated to make four letfer-envelops * Dr Campbell con 
tmuel — ‘ It may be desirable to renew paper making at Darjeeling for 
vanous reasons but at present I doubt that rt would be profitable to do so ' 
From the preceding account it wiU be clear that Government made 
anythmg but a fair trial of the scheme, and its failure may reasonably be 
attributed to the lukewarmness of the high officials It was essential for 
the success of the scheme that it should have been organised saentifically 
and put on a rationalised basis But nghtly or wrongly Government 
thought otherwise and the expenment ended m a hopeless failure. 

The question which now remains to be discussed is whether the dying 
industry can be resuscitated under modem conditions and can be kept in 
a thriving state against the keen competition of machine made paper The 
prc^lem is not easy to solve and demands cajeful dehberabon from experts 
One thing however is certain The days of hand made paper are not over 
as some sponsors of complete mechanisation of industries woiJd have us 
believe. So great an archivist as Hilaiy Jenkinson boldly expresses the 
opinion that hand made papers are best for the purpose of records The 
contributor to the article on paper in Encyclopaedia Bntannica recognises 
that hand made paper is indispensable for all special purposes such as bank 
note ledger, drawing or other high class paper— in one word in cases where 
great durability is the chief requisite.** So it is quite feasible that the 
hand made Daphne paper may wdl exist side by side with machine-made 
rag or wood paper since the demand for the former has not been completely 
rfjliterated by the appearance of the latter 

The only cogent objection that may be raised against the use of the 
plant as a paper material is that of (be chemist according to whom the 
rag made paper is the best of its kind and the Daphne bark is chemically 
^'ely poor But expenena tells us that so far as India is concerned rag 
made paper is highly mfenor to the Daphne-paper And before accept 
ing tlie verdict of the chemist on the rdativc Virtues of different raw 
matenals for paper as gospel truth we shall do well to bear in mind the 
wanung pronounced by Mr Jenkinsoa We should also while counsellirg 
the archivist to make the fullest use of any advice that the chemist can 
give him warning in regard to modem materials that no laboratory test 
can tell us what the effect of tune will be on mattriaJs.’ TJjc same wntcr 
observes that ' good rag paper from Europe may without any special mal 


32 Hitar> Jenkinson — A ^^anuxll of Atektie Admmiilialton p 159 

33 The article on Paper Eneyelopxdia Bntanmea 11th cdtion. 
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treatment, decay m an extraordinary way if exposed to tropical climate. 
Ke himself admits that actual experience encouraged him to form this 
■cpmion 34 

There is moreover one practical objection to the extensive use of rags 
lor paper making The supply of rags is entirely uncertain, and there is 
often a correspondmg uncertainty in the quality of the paper due to the 
■uneven proporticms of the mixture of materials.®® It goes without saying 
that m the case of the Daphne paper a greater amount of certainty as to 
the supply of materials and uniformity m quality may be assured 

That there is ample scope for the development of the Daphne fibre 
as a raw matenal even for large-scale paper makmg may be easily mferred 
from the extensive market for foragn paper as well as for foreign paper 
matenal in India The total import of paper m 1934-35 was 2 938 000 cwts 
■valued at Rs. 2 73 lakhs as against the total aggregate production of the 
Indian Mills amounUng to 892000 cwts a lamentably low figure. The 
mport of wood pulp amounted m the same year to 19000 tons valued at 
s 26 lakhs.** The figures will conclusively prove what a vast field for the 
devel^r^t of an important mdustry is still lying m India—a field which 
tos hitherto been completely neglected It is for experts to explore this 
held more deeply and to find out the possibilities, if any of building up a 
»g na onamt paper making mdustry with a view to make India dependent 
on none but herself for her wntmg matenal 





BURMESE RECORDS CORROBORATE THE PURANIC 
DATE OF BUDDHA’S BIRTH 

By 

M RAJA RAO, 

Mysore Govt. Educational Service (retd ) 

1 There is a well-known verse in the Brhat Samhila of Vaiahamihirs 
about the Saptarshis (The Great Bear constellation) having been m a line 
with Magha Nakshatra when, at the close of the Mahabharata War, King 
Yudhi^thira reigned at Hastirapur It has proved to be a Ddphic Oracle, as 
It has lent itself to several interpr^tions (Bn Sam , Chap 13, verse 3). 
It runs thus 

Asan Maghasu raunayab lasati pnthvJm Yudhisthire nfpatau . 

Shad dnka panca dvi yutah 4aka kSJah tasya rSjanyasca 

There are two distinct statements made here. The first line tells us that 
the Great Bear was m alignment with the astensm of Makha whose yoga tara 
IS Regulus The astronomical implications of this statement have been dis- 
cussed by me m my article on the Puranic interpretation of the Saptaishi 
cycle contributed to the Conganolha Jha Resemth Institute Journal Aliaha 
bad, (Vol I) Kalhaija m his Rajcaarongtut and Bhatotpala m his commen 
tary on the Brhat Samhila have interpreted the second line to mean that 
King Yudhisthira lived 2526 years prior to the commencement of the Sah 
vahana fSaka m A D 78 This assigns the date B c 2449 2448 to Yudhi$thira, 
by which Pme 53 years of the Kali Yuga had already passed. Bhatotpala 
quotes a verse of Vriddha Garga in support the first stat em e n t, but not of 
tlie second In verse txco VarShamihita teUs us that his exposiPon of the 
Saptarshi Cycle follows the lines laid down by Vnddha Garga For several 
reasons, the second statement could not have been made by Vnddha Garga 
iVitsaaV Titenr aw st .laastf ibtaf .TOfiotinnsd ao iiamskcif i\!a?ah.vs 

Tlie first Garga was the peiscm to whom Sri Rama gave away his wealth just 
before starting for the forest (Valnuki Ramayaija A>odhj’afcanda Sarga 
32) He must have been the formulatca’ of the Garga Tnifitra sacnfice des 
cnbed in the seventh Kaijda of the Knshqa Yajurveda. (T S \ii 1 5) As 
pointed out by P C Sen Gupta m his article on Hindu Astronomy m tl fc 
Rdtnaknshna Cmtenory Volume, (Vol 3) Vnddha Garga was a contemporary 
of the Pandavas and a great astrwomer He was visited by Balarama during 
his ptlgnmage at the lime of the battle. {Mahabharata, Tlrthayatra I^rva. 
Salj-a Parv, Qiap 37, verges 15 18) He seems to have been the earliest com 
mentator on the VedMga Jj'otisa cjide of five years, and has been extensively 
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Cited by Somakara, Varahamihira, Bfaatotpala, S B Dikshit and other astro 
nomers It is therefore clear that the second statement in the verse of 
Varahamdura cannot be attnbuted to him There was the third Garga, the 
astrologer, who has been assigned to the earlier half of the first century b c 
by Dr Kem in his introduction to the Brhat Samhita He should have been 
a contemporary of the founder of the Vikrama Samvat Era Thus all the 
three Gargas appear to have lived long before the Sahv'ahana Saka was start- 
ed Dr R. Shamasastry points out that the term saka as a synonym of the 
word Era came into use only after the close of the Andhra penod None of 
the Gargas could have employed it It must be therefore attnbuted to Varaha 
mihira himself In the same manner Aryabhata declared that, at the time 
he imposed his great work sixty cycles of sixty years each had elaps«i smcc 
the commencement of the Kali Yuga Varahamihira seems to have meant that 
at the time he wrote the Bfhat Samhita 2526 years had been completed smce 
the passmg away of Yudhisthira If we assume for Varahamihira the date 
A D 505 mentioned m his Panchasiddhantika, the above mterpretation assigns 
to Yudhisthira the date b c 2021 In my article contributed on this subject 
to the Gatianatha Jha Research Institute Journal, I have pointed out how 
this date is m complete harmony with the statement of the several PuraBaa 
On the other hand C V Vaidya opmed that the saka referred to should be 
the Buddha NivSna Era, b-C 543 {The Mahabharata, A cnUcism, p 80) 
His arguments are based on the assumption that the statement had been made 
by a Garga and could not therefore refer to Salivlhana who was later than 
all the Gargas So he agreed with Vclandai Gopala Aiyar that the reference 
was certainly to Buddha s nirvaija Varahamihira hved m an age of Bud 
dhistic revival represented by Buddhaghosa, Fa Hien Bhartnhan and 
Amarasimha Vaidya interpreted the second line to mdicate the number 2566 
Add 2566 to 543 and we go back to bc. 3109 which is very close to the tra 
ditional beginning of Kali Yuga b,c 3102 

1 Y.'mi Tiuw are ndt agreei ■Eibocrt. ttie fefte oi tqT' 

vana The Ceylonese chronicles the Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa, and the 
Burmese chrorucle ‘ Malla linkara Woultoo uniformly assume the date 
543 n.c. for the nuvana of Buddha and base their chronology on it Though 
these Buddhistic chrorucles adopt the date 543 bC for the mrvana, tliey 
slate the interval between the lurvaija and the accession of Chandragupta to 
bc only 162 1*6015. whereas all the Hindu Puraijas estimate the interval at 
about 260 years. This discrepancy has hitherto proved irreconcilable. The 
dates assigned by the Chinese dironides vary from about bjc. 1200 to 600 
n C. Of them all, what is known !& the Peguan date, B c. 63S approximates 
to the Puraijic date (Pnnsep's essays. Vol 2, p 165) European scholars like 
Fleet, Cunrungliam and others have rejected both Hindu and Buddhistic 
traditicms and adopted the date B.C. 478 as the most probable, as it accords 
very doscly nith the interval of 1^ years stated by the Cejionese chnxudes 
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to have existed between the nirvana and Chandragupta, whose accession is 
assigned to 320 b c. There is no consensus of opinion regarding the date of 
Chandra gupta’s accession It fluctuates between 324 bc and 311 B.C The 
Burmese Chromde, Malla linkara, translated by Bishop Bigandet, is unique 
in Itself It furnishes the name of the week^lay and the Hindu calendar date 
for some of the most important events of Buddha’s life. Cunningham’s date 
for the mrv&na, b c. 478 agr^ in the mam with the provisions of the Malla 
linkara Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai has shown in the first volume 
of his Ephemens that six out of the eight events mentioned by the Burmese 
Chronicle fall on the week-da3rs assigned to them, if the Nirvana is assumed 
to have occurred on Tuesday, First April. 478 b C —the full moon of Vai^akha 
The learned editor of the Mahratb Gyana kosa (Gyana kosa, Vol iv, p 153) 
approves of the date 

3 The Puranas embody the traditions current m the land of Buddha's 
birth A total summary rejection of all the data furnished by them, m favour 
of foreign testimony in which they themselves who adduced them had no 
full confidence, is rather unwarranted The part played bj Chanakya has 
been totally ignored The reliability of the Puranas regarding the Andhra 
dynasty has been acknowledged by Rapson in his Catalogue of Indian coins 
(Introduction, pp xxvi and Lxv) His statement that ‘‘there is no reason to 
doubt that the long period for which the testimony of inscnptions and coins 
scarcely exists was actually occupied by the reigns recorded in the Puranas ”, 
can be equally true of the Mauryan and pre-Mauiyan times Inscnptional 
History begms with Asoka The RirSoas, the Jatakas and scattered refer 
ences in contemporary literature are the only data available for re-eonstnic 
ting the history of pre-Asokan tunes. It is unfair to dub them unreliablef 
and Ignore the whole lot It is the duty of the consaenbous histonan to try 
and pierce through the outer shell of age-long accrebons and reach the ker 
nel at centre Deliaous water and sweet pulp will be found though the quan 
tity be small 

4 It IS rather unfortunate that no evidences mscnpbonal or numis 
mabc, are available for the period preceding Asoka e.vcept oral tiadibon 
committed to wnbng centuries bter Whereas the Puranas furnish details 
regarding all contemporary dynasbes of pre Mauryan bmes, the Buddhist 
chronicles menbon only those kings that took an interest in their religion. The 
Burmese chronicle Malla linkara, nienbons that Qianakya discovered, while 
he was yet young signs of kingship m his palms On the advice of his mo- 
ther, he kept the knowledge to himself (Bigandet, VcJ 2 pp 125-12S) 
Though all the Punnas agree in assigning a total of KXl years to the Nandas, 
some of them allot only 28 years to Mahapadma and 12 years to the eight 
brothers The Puranas state that Chanakya also ruled for somebme after 
the Nandas and brought the total patod to 100 years It took him 12 to 1C 
years to dispossess the Nandas. It is not improbable therefore that some 
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years intervened between the dethronement of the last Nanda and the instal 
lation of Chandragupta It is quite possible that the principles of stale-craft 
so fully elaborated by Kautilya m the Artha shastra reflected the expenence 
gamed by Chanakya during his own kingship As Chandragupta was a candi 
date of his own creation, Chanakya might have fulfilled his boyish ambition 
of becoming a ruler m his own person, before he handed over the kingdom to 
Chandragupta voluntarily or othmvise It should be no wonder if Chandra 
gupta had sought the hdp of Alaander or Saleukos as stated by Justin The 
period IS shrouded in mystery The Buddhistic chronicle allots only 22 years 
to the whole Nanda dynasty Kalasoka and his mne sons are allotted 61 
years. Where does the discrepancy lie’ Eitperts have yet to discover 

5 There is a mention in Bigandet’s translation (Vbl I, p 13 , Vol 11, 
p 123) of a Kauzda Era which was tn vogue at the time of Buddha’s mater- 
nal grand father, Eetzana, King of Devaha At the time of its abolition by 
Eetzana, 8640 (eighty six forty) years had elapsed At a synod of astrono- 
mers convened by the king and presided over by the foremost astronomer of 
the times Kala Devala (Asita Devala) it was decided to start a new era in 
honour of the King and it was called the Eetzana Era The year 8540 of 
the Kauzda Era was terminated on Saturday the new moon of Magha and 
the new Era began on the next day a Sunday, the first day of Sukla Paksha 
Another mtercsting bit of information found in the Malla hnkara (Vol II, 
p 134) IS that King Thamugdara (Samuddhara) of Prome an emment 
astronomer himself reformed the calendar m the year of religion 625 (a d 81) 
dropping away 622 years and began the reformed computation with two, 
equating it to aj> 79 This is a rematkable comadence with the SSlivahana 
Saka and probably its nucleus In the declaration of the Samkalpa at tfie be 
guimng of our rehgious functions Salivah^ia 6aka and Bauddhavatara often 
go together The assoaation may not be accidental The point deserves 
further investi^tion at the hands of experts 

The Asita Devala who abolished the Kauzda Era is probably the Asita 
Devala frequently cited by Bhatotj^a This gives us a date for him in the 
8th century b c. The word Kauzda does not occur in any other context if we 
remember that the Kosala kings traced thwr descent to Ikshvaku of the Solar 
dynasty, Kauzda may very well stand for Kakustha It is remarkable that 
they should have preserved a tradition dating back 8640 years to 9300 B c 
Were they in any way an off shoot or the mam stem of the Kassites and the 
Mitaimi (Mitra Anu) tribes who invaded Assyria m the 15th century bc. ’ 
It IS a suggestion for Assynologists to investigate. The name TUshratta (Dasa 
ratha) borne by the hlitaniu king might possess a sigruficance of its own 
6 There is thus nothmg udierently impossible in the suggestions of 
C. V Vaidya and Gopala Aiyar that the 6aka referred to in the verse of 
Varahamihira was the Buddha Nirvana Sako. If the number indicated in 
the *«cond line is accepted to be S26 as usually mterpreted by subtracting 
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this number from bc. 3102 v,e get the date 576 bc. for Buddha nirvana. 
This date differs from the Buddhi«t tradition by only thirty years and is in 
complete accord wiUi the Puranic tradibon It satisfies all the conditions re 
garding week-days laid down m the Malta linkara All the eight events fall 
on the days allotted to them A careful examination of the auxiliary tables 
furnished m the Indian Ephemenes reveals the fact that 98 solar years (Juli 
an) constitute an exact cycle of the nedc day and the day of the month of 
the Hindu luni solar calendar The lunar tithis occur on the same week-days 
but are displaced three days forward in the Julian year For example, the 
full moon of Vaidakha occurred m the year 576 b c on Tuesday the fourth of 
April, whereas it occurred m Ba 478 on Tuesday the first of Apnl In this 
connection we have to remember that the system of intercalation m vogue at 
the time was that of the Vedanga JyoUsha according to which one month 
was intercalated at the end of every thirty months The intercalated months 
were according to Dikshit (Hist of Astron p 91) Adhika Sravana and 
Adhika Magha One of the five year periods ended m ad 80 according to 
Varahamihira The system of intercalation adopted in the Indian Ephemenes 
IS that of the Siddhantas When this difference m the mode of mtercalatwn 
IS taken into account the two discrepances inherent in the set of 
dates ending with 478 B.C. get themselves obviated in the set ending with ac. 
576 The proposed date is thus not wily m harmony with both Puranic and 
Buddhistic traditions but also m complete accord with the week days assign 
ed to events a memory of whidi was carefully preserved by Burmese tradi 
tion for well over a millennium and a half It is a truly remarkable feat of 
racial memory worthy of the best Vedic traditions 

The chief events mentioned are the following — 

1 A 2 King Eetzana did away with the Kauzda Era 8640 on a Satur 
day on the new moon of Tabaong (March) and fixed the beginning of the 
new Era on the following day that is to say on a Sunday the first day after 
the new moon of the same month This happened in the year 691 B.C. (543 
plus 148) Volume II p 133 

3 Buddha was conceived m his mothers womb m the year 6S of the 
Eetzana Era under the constellation Oultarathan and born (on the full moon 
day of VaiSakha) under the constdlation Wilhaka on a Fnday Volume 11 
P 71 

4 He went into the solitude m the year 96 on a Monday at the full 
moon of July under the constellatiwi Oottaralhaa Vol I p 63 Vol IE 
p 72 

5 A little before break of day in the 103rd year of the Eetzana Era. 
on the day of the full moon of Katson the perfect science at once broke over 
him he became a Buddha. Rages 97 and 98 of VoJ I 
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6 Buddha’s father, gently breathed his last in the day of the full moon 
of Wakhaong (August), on a Saturday, at the rising of the sun, in the year 
of the Eetzana era 107, at the advanced age of ninety seven years Vol I, 
pp 208 and 206 

7 It was not quite full dawn of the day when he entered the state of 
Nirroija (Neibban), m the 148th year of the Eetzana Era, on the full moon 
of Katson on a Tuesday, a little before day break. Vol II, p 69 

8 In the year 148, the first day of the month of Tagoo (Apnl), which 
fell on a Sunday, was fixed as the beginning of the new computation, em- 
phatically called the era of religion, 543 bc Vol II, p 133, foot note. 

NS — On page 216 of Volume I, Bigandet equates the full moon of 
Tabaong to (February) and the new moon of Taong to March, Vol II 
p 133 So Tabaong corresponds to the month of Magha which must end 
•early m March so that Chaitra might have commenced before the 12th of 
Apnl, when the solar year commences In the absence of definite informa 
tion about the method of intercalation adopted by the Burmese, it might 
refer to MSgha or Phalguna (Vide last paragraph, pp 9, 10) 

Dales of important events m Buddha’s hfe — 

Dates 

1 Kauzda era ended on the new moon of Tabaong Saturday 

or T^gha (ending) inBC 722 New moon at the end of 15 Jan 722 BC 
Magha ended at 95 of Saturday after Mean rise i e. on 
Saturday rught 15 1 722 Bx;. 

2 Eetzana era began the next day, the first day of Sunday 

the waxing moon of month Tagoo, Sunday 16 Jan 722 B.C, 

3 Buddha s birth on full moon of Katson in Vi Fnday 

sakha nakshatra full moon ended at, 54 of Friday, Vi 8 Apnl 655 b c. 
akha ended at 92 same day Eetzana era^68 current 

4 Buddha left Kapilavastu at midnight of full moon Monday 

in Uttara ashadha nakshatra Full moon of Adhika 5ra 27 June 627 b c. 
varu, ended at 23 day after sunnse on Monday 27th 
June Ut Ashadha ended on Sunday midnight a few hours 
before Monday began Era 96 current 

5. Buddha attained Buddhahood about sunrise on Wednesday • 
Wednesday m Vishakha nakshatra on full moon. Full 11 April 620 BC. 
moon ended at 33 of Wednesday , Vishakha ended at 49 
same day Both current at sunnse 11-4-620 Era 103 
current 

6 Buddhas father dies, Saturday, sunnse on full Saturday 
moon of Wakhaong. Era 107 current Full moon of Sra 24 July 616 BC. 

vana (after Adhika Ashadha) began at 23 of Saturday 
24 7-616. 
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7 Buddha Nirvajja on Tuesday night before sun Tuesday 
nse- Full moon of Vishakha ended at 99 or just before 4 Apnl 576 b C 
sunrise on the night of Tuesday 4th Apnl , Visakha end- 
ed at 66 day after sunnse. Both current at sunnse Era 
147 current Age seventy mne complete. 

7 Buddha died on his eightieth birthday, after completmg seventy nine 
S^rs A few months after his death, a conference of all the followers of 
Buddha was held, under the aegies of the king, Ajatalatru, and presided over 
by Kasyapa It lasted for seven months from the full moon of Wakhaong 
to the fill! moon of Tabaong “ It was at the conclusion of this council or 
Sangharana, that king Ad 2 atathat, with the concurrence of the Buddhist 
patnarch, Kathaba did away with the Eetzana era, and substituted the reh 
gious era beginmng in the year 148 of the said era , that is to say, oni the 
seat of Gautama’s death, on a Monday, the first of the waxmg moon of 
Tabaong " (Bigandet, VoL II, p 11b) On the other hand, Bigandet’s note 
on page 133 of Vol II, declares that m the > ear 148. the first day of the 
month of Tagoo (Apnl), which fell on a Sunday was fixed as the beginning 
of the new computation, emphatically called the era of region, 543 b c. 
It is adopted by all the southern Buddhists. The two statements are self- 
contradictory and somewhat ambiguous. Buddha’s death took place on the 
full moon of Katson (Vai^kha) When did the new Era begin ’ Was the 
omputation to begin from the month of Tabaong or Tagoo prior to the 
death or from those that followed his death about the time of the conclu 
Sion of the first council ’ Was it from the waxing first of Tabaong a fort 
night earher than or from the waxing first of Tagoo which occurred a fort 
mght later than the conclusion of the counal ’ The point has to be clan- 
fied before the exart week day and dale of the commencement of the era 
could be fixed The same ambiguity appears m the case of the commence- 
ment of the Eetzana Era The statement on page 13 of Vol I, conflicts with 
that of page 133 of Vol II There is no ambiguity about the week-day , it 
IS only about the month. Dr Fleet and Sir Alfred Irwin have dearly demon 
strated in the Indian Antiquary for 1910 Aj> (Vol 39) that the Burmese ca- 
lendar possesses elements similar to those of the Hindu calendar but not 
identical throughout There are twdve months in the year composed alter- 
nately of 29 and 30 days. The fust or waxing half of the mrxith always 
contains 15 avD days , the second half, alternately 14 and 15 daj’s. Seven 
months are mtercalated for every nineteen years at an average mterval of 
three years. The system is similar to that of Meton and to that explained 
ifi the Maitrajamya Samhita (1-10-8) Like the anaent Babylonians, the 
same month is intercalated by duplicating (Arakancse) or Watso (Burmese) 
With the anaent Vcdic seers it was the month of Pausha that was dupli 
cated. Though the months are supposed to correspond to the entry of 
the sun into the signs of the fixed Hindu zodiac, they agree neither with the 
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solar nor with the lunar months except occasionally The commencement 
of the month of Tagoo can fall on any date between the 19th of Wednesday 
and the 21st of March Since the two halves of the Burmese month get out 
of step with the full and new moons, the waxing first of Tagoo may not al 
ways coinade with Sukla Pratipad The new moon just preceding the waxing 
first of Tagoo may correspond with the new moon ending either Hindu lunar 
Magha or Phalguna It is therefore clear that the assumption made by the 
author of the Indian Ephemenes that Tabaon cointades with Phalguna or 
Tagoo with Chaitra, is not always correct In the present case the identifica 
tion of the new moon of Tabagaong with the new moon ending Rfegha yields 
the correct days of the week, for the commencement of the Eetzana and 
NirvSija eras I have therefore adcqjted it m my calculations At the time 
of Buddha s birth, the calendanal system of the Vedanga Jyotisha seems to 
have been m vogue The year commenced with Magha So Tabaong rmght 
have been the first month of the year in thc^ days Later on when the king 
of Ptome Samuddhara adopted or inaugurated the Salivahana or Dando 
ratha Era the year was probably made to commence with Chaitra or Tagoo 
m 78 A D Tagoo certainly commenced the year, when the Pagan or Pouppa- 
zdau Era was started the first of Tagoo m ^ a d as Zero— Buddha’s death 
occurred in the 147th year (current) of the Eetzana era and year 148 was 
current when the council adopted the Nirvana Era The Buddha Nirvana 
Era commenced on the 22nd of January, 576 bc. which was a Sun- 
day This date does not conflict with the PurSpic, Singhalese or Burmese 
traditions. It is as it were a compromise between them and is in full accord 
with the data of the Malla Iinkara wouttoo regarding the chief events of 
Buddha’s life. 
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Dr S MUKERJEE, ma (Cal), doctor £s letters (Pans), 
VEDANTA TiRTHA, SASTRi, ETC. Mayufbhuj Professor of Sansknt, 
Benares Hindu University 

“ The intense life with which Sudraka animates action and personage 
gives illusion to reality, one believes onesdf to be in the middle of beautiful 
Ujjaini, but a companson with the literature of tales dispels this error We 
arc, as in the rest of Indian stage, amid full convention and amid full 
fantasy " Thus says Professor Sylvam L^vi in speakmg of the Mracfiakafika 
in his ‘ Theatre Indien and it has become an article of faith with modem 
scholars that m the Mrcchakatika, as m other Sanskrit plays, we are dealing 
with a aty of convention and a conventional society An examination of the 
minute details of the feature of the aty and of the society described m the 
Mrcdiakattka will however convirKe any impartial reader that the poet was 
dealmg with an actual city and a living society, every feature of the life of 
winch was familiar to him, though perhaps the name of the aty might not 
ha\e been Ujjatid and though the geirius of the poet has certainly cast a 
radiant life over it. 

Famous UjjainI 

The oelebnty of the city of Ujjaini had spread all over the country and 
Us affluentt, the amenities of its life, the amusements and diversions it afford 
ed to the gay, the b^uty, refinement and wealth of its courtesans had been 
magnified by traveUers’ tales and allured the curious and leisured people from 
distint parts of the country Simple Saipvahaka who belonged to distant 
Pd(aliputra and was left by his father in rather affluent circumstances,' was 
attracted to Ujjairu by tales heard from the mouths of travellers * 

Geography 

The aty of Ujiaini covered abrgearea the centre of the aty was thickly 
populated, gradually thinning out towards the outer perimeter Here were 
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■situated large shady gardens^ adorned with beautiful lakes belonging to the 
Tvealthy inhabitants and the king had an extensive garden called Pu§pa 
karandaka which was the most beautiful of all* and at a considerable distance 
from the city® The gardens were s^rated from one another and screened 
off from the public road and were full of umbrageous trees,® throwing cool 
shadows over the road and people could walk from the city to the Royal 
■Garden Pu?pakarandaka in the shade of the overhanging trees without ex 
posing themselves to the sun r The boundary walls were however not always 
carefully maintained and king Ralakas garden Puspakaraijdaka at least 
had a gap large enough to admit of a carnage passing through over the d^bns 
■of fallen bricks and for Sakara to fly by leaping over® It was otherwiee 
neglected and large heaps of unswept dried leaves were blown about by the 
wind and gathered at the feet of trees * On the other side there were temples 
with spacious compounds built by the citizens outside the busy part of the 
■aty and we hear of one such temple in which the image had not yet been 
installed Beyond this were the gambling hou«es and evidently tne low 
quarters the East^cnd of Ujjaml 
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Streets 

The stress of Ujjaini were nanw, especially m the busy part, the 
merchants’ quarters'* where Carudattas large family mansion with its garden 
and orchard new out of repair, was situated eo that there was hardly room 
for two carriages to gtf abreast espeaally if one of them happened to be a 
lumbering country cart** In the market place of Ujjainl the shops siere built 
close to one another, with only narrow lanes between, where the street dogs 
who lived on the leavings and swc^ings of the shops comfortably enscon«cd 
themselves at night from the indemenaes of the weather under the projecting 
eaves of the shop rooms ** 

The streets were not lighted** and on dark nights citizens had to cany 
their own lights lights strong enough to give confidence to the pedestnans 
that no bad characters were lurking about** Indeed the streets of Ujjaim 
were mfested by bravos rowdies and revellers after lught fall and the 
favourites of the tyrannical king f^laka added not a little to the insecunfy 
of the streets *• Flushed with insolence and wine they pursued unprotected 
females and made fun of simple atizens any oddity m whose appearance or 
manners happened to attract their attention** Thus were molested botli 
Vasantasena and Radantka and poor Maitreya who was with RadanikS 
There were no pavements for pedestrians apart from the high camage-way 
and the houses gave nght on to the streets. Pursued by the licentious im 
portunities of &kara. Vasantasena passes her hands over the boundary wall 
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of Carudatta’s house and finds the door ** Houses of any pretension, as those 
of Garudatta and Vasantasena, had. besides the mam entrance, a side 
entrance'* also leading to a retired part of the house or to the garden and 
orchard which was situated on a side. Vasantasena had a temple to Cupid 
in her garden*® and Carudatta had in his a beautiful pleasure house'* which 
hoivever was much the worse for want of repairs 
City Police 

There was arrangement for patrolling of the streets by the police, and 
thieves and bad characters were spotted, questioned or pursued, but under the 
la\ administration of the tyrannical king Palaka, the city guards were negh 
gent of their duties, especially m the early part of the night when rowdies 
movTd about the streets and brawls with the followers of the king's favourites 
were to be appidiended Wien Vasantasena was pursued by Sakara and her 
servants fled from fear, there was no city guard to be seen anywhere’ The 
policemen came out later at night when there was no danger of brawls and 
tlueves and bad characters might be cm their nightly prowls When Oru 
datta returns home, after escorting Va«antasena to her place Ke finds the 
city guards astir,** and we find the robber fiarvilaka mighty afraid of the 
city guards on his way back from his noclwmal adventure at the residence of 
carudatta 
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At convenient points m the city there tscre stations for the poliomen ’ 
(gulma) and there were inspectors in charge of such police-posts In ca«e 
f alarm all pedestrians and conveyances were stopped and searched Under 
Aing Palaka this inquisition was carried out with a good deal of unnecessarj 
zeal and anybody who exated the suspicion of the police was eearchpd 
questioned and apprehended whether he took the air in a garden was seated 
in an assembly was walking in the streets or was transacting any business in 
a ‘ihop®^ If any citizen had the misfortune to be viewed with an evil eye 
bj the police or any favourite of the king he had no peace till he disappeared 
m the underworld of the city Thus the policeman Candanaka once he had 
a quarrel with VIraka the chief inspector of police did not consider him'^lf 
*-afe till he and his relations joined the rebel army of Aryaka ** The vita 
a tached to Sahara when he finally abandoned his patron after the strangl ng 
of Vasantasena to escape persecution also had to join the rebel army of 
Aryaka 

The SmaSanam 

To the south of the city beyond the inhab ted quarters was the place 
of execution (daksmmasmaaanam) A place of execution is always a place 
of terror but it was speaally so during the reign of terror under king Palaka 
when executions were frequent and it was not an unusual sight to find the 
body of a person executed still hanging from the gibbet, half devoured by 
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prowling jackals at When a person is led to execution, it was the law 

that his name with ancestry and the crime for which he is condemned should 
be loudly proclaimed, after a flourish of the drum,®* at five different fixed 
points in the city (ghc^anastl^a), the last point being the place of exam- 
tion.®® The prodamation with beat of drum and the strange appearance of 
the condemned— a garland of red flowers, smeared over with red sandal paste 
on which rice-po^’der and sun-dried rice had been sprinkled and carrying the 
gibbet on his shoulder,®'— <ould not fail to attract a crowd of curious lookers- 
on.®* In one of the rond-points where the ex^tion party stopped to make 
their proclamations, reared up the proud palace of the king’s brother-in-law 
Satnsthanaka.*® This palace had a terrace up at the top with perhaps a small 
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loom in which he had confined his slave SUuvaraka” for fear lest he blurt 
out tJie truth about Ins master having hini«!elf strangled Vasanla«ena. This 
Vi as also his favourite resort” at idle hours from which he watched the crowd 
m the street below and what was happerung m the city Saipstbanaka’s palace 
ojicncd nght on the street and when his slave proclaimed that it was his 
master who had strangled Vasantasena, the executioner with Carudatta imme 
diately went m and dosed the door upon the crowd, with the object of en 
quinng into the slave’s allegations.** 

The large powers widded by the pohed were somewhat jusufied by the 
hrge floating population of low characters who mfested Ujjainl Gambling 
was the favourite pastimt of the people, high and low %Vhen the jewel 
casket of Vasantasena was stolen from CSnidatta's house by the robber, un 
willing to admit the loss by theft, the excuse which readily suggested it«elf 
to Canidatta’s mind was that he had lost it m gambling the propensity to 
gambling being not regarded as in any way a bfeaush an his high character 
(cantra) of the punty of which he was so meticulously careful When 
Sarpstlfinaka’s slave detained by the obstruction on the road saw the mufiled 
fivure of Aryaka slinking away in the early hours of the morning the simile 
that occurred to his mmd was that of a ^mbfer evading from the dutches of 
the keeper of the gambling house ** A crowd of habitual gamblers some of 
whom had lost everything in that fatal amusement, prowled in the by wavs 
of the city and swelled the number of adventurers and criminals Some of 
them were brahmins and of high families and could pretend to no small 
intelligence and education ^arvflaka was one such character who was con- 
nected with the rich and accomplished merchant Revila a great fnend of 
Carudatta and he left his newly wedded wife Madanika confidently in his 
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custody, before Himself plunpng in the perilous adventure of Aryaka. He 
had still a lot of family pride in him,*= though pursuing the profession of a 
robber and a frequenter of brothels. The beggarly rascal Darduraka was an* 
other such character whose impudence and cleverness redeem his abject poverty 
and whose well-ventilated pafa was a well-known object in the gambler’s 
quarters. That he at one time belonged to cultured society is evident from 
the Sanskrit language which he uses. Indeed gambling was a form of amuse- 
tnent licensed by the king and the Gambler's Association, (Dyutakara- 
mairdali) wielded considerable powers over the life and person of the gam- 
blers. When the gambling house-keeper Mathura declared that he was ar- 
resting Sainvahaka in the name of the Gambler’s Association, SamvShak-a 
knew that he had no remedy.** Not only could the defaulting gambler be 
beaten and tortured in the most inhuman way,** but he could be even sold 
into slavery for the repayment of a gambling debt** The last and e.xtreme 
punishment was expulsion from the Gambler’s Association, which made the 
■expelled member a sort of outlaw in the gambling world. Darduraka was such 
an exjJelled member.** 
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Sla\-erv 

.nhab^rr^”" ■" “"d all well toJ. 

p J "“'' «"= ^'a'a. Vardhaaflmka. 

m Sakara-s and'lao^^ PatoraS'Sid ’T**"'-''' i"'’ 

Bla\-e eirls Pamv^^.w xt-jl ^ ^ Kanjapuraka and at least three 

hold The dowppj Afadanifca in Vasantasena's house- 

lute extending ex-en to de^h misaM^lT 

Of beatincr f>Z^ t ^ . Mhavaraka ^as prepared for any amount 
wMe^he^Ttir Vardhamanaka ^-as ph.li,ph.sm? 

as a litTxen a^^Lr.^ “ 

Sse^ot MaZS' - -en .“to 


S\STEM OF Justice. 

Among a heterogmeous and numerous people as the mhab.tants of 
Ujja.ifl cases of topute were not mlrequent and there was an elaborate sys 
tern of justice. The court of justice was presided over by a judge (adhto 
ranita) assisted by a body of assessors" among whom were 
clever m recording to proceedings in court a srespn or president of to 
merchants' guild expert in mercantile law and the practices of commerce. 
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perhaps one or more mterpreters translating the vanous dialects used by the 
miscellaneous people who resorted to the court of justice etc There does not 
appear to be any lawyer on behalf of either party in the suit and the practice 
of public cnmes being tned with the king as the prosecuting party also did 
not prevail In the trial of Carudatta on the charge of murder of Vasanta 
sola the Sahara appeared as the prosecuting party and not as a mere wit 
ness On the opening of the court the usher loudly proclaimed if there was 
anybody with any petition to the judge praying for justice. The parties 
had then to step up and on being called upon stated thar cases the Kayastha 
recording the statements The accused and witnesses for the prosecution and 
defence were then called in and questioned about their knowledge of the facts 
of the case, Thar statements were then recorded and we find the pampered 
brother m law of the king Sakara stepping up to the Kayastha and rubbing 
out with his feet an inconvenient statement®" The judges duty consisted m 
taking evidence ascertaining the facts applying the law of the case before 
him and giving his findings on the issues of the case. He however could not 
pass the final order which was the province of the king®® The judge could 
however submit his recommendations to the king®* 

The King 

The king was the depository of all power and the system of admmistra 
tion was one of absolute monarchy This power was exercised by king PSIaka 
with great harshness and capnaousness The poet has shown some humour 
m giving tlie name FSlaka lit protector to a king who punished young 
wives for any offence with the barbarous punishment of cutting off their 
hair’® and brahmin offenders with decapitation «» against the dictates of 
Manu and the express recommendation of the judge. Persons of whom the 
king was afraid for political reasons were summarily caught hold of and 
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thrown mto solitary cells m torture hou*^ where they were to die, without tnal, 
perhaps of starvation The keepers of such Bastilles often paid with theiz 
Ji\es** for the crimes of their master King Palaka had a number of con 
cubines and Sakara the brother of one of them pIa>'S a leading part in the 
drama This worthless fellow was rewarded by the king with the gift of one 
of the finest royal gardens Puspakarajrfaka, m the outskirts of the citj'** 
and boasted that he could turn out the judge and have a new judge appointed 
who would be more compliant to him — a threat which was not without 
foundation as the judge immediately decided to take up the ca«e brought by 
him The king was so superstitious that on heanng a report that a siddha 
had foretold to a cowherd boy Aryaka that he would be king he had the boy 
thrown mto strict confinement** put him to torture with the object of killing 
him. But ewry part of the administration was lax under a tyrannical ruler, 
and It was not diffioilt for a saentific housebreaker like Sarvflaka to set 
Aryaka at liberty* There was a good deal of discontent brewmg against 
king Palaka even among't his immediate followers*^ and his deposition was 
very largely facilitated by his discontented followers many of whom were 
secretly in Aryaka s party 
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The Courtesans 

There appears to have been a large number of courtesans for whom a 
separate quarter (\e^) rvas assigned" and who N\ere frequented by the gay 
and the dissolute " The lady s maid of Vasantasena was glad when she heard 
from Maitreyas mouth that Carudatta had gambled (Vasanta=ena s je'^elry 
away) considenng a gambler to be a suitable companion to a courtesan®* 
The Courtesans were m many cases highly accomplished and association with 
them was for nch men considered a venial offence Thus Carudatta when 
questioned in the court of justice by the judge about his friendship with 
Vasantasena though rather ashamed of it thought it enough justification 
that he ivas a young man whose character m no way suffered by such assoa 
ation The position of the courtesans in some measure resembled that of 
the Hatzera in Athenian society where a man of the emmence of Pericles was 
not ashamed to be associated with Aspasia The courtesans obtained a 
measure of protection from the king they could not abandon their profes 
sion«* or marry and become virtuous maids without the special dispensation 
of the king One of the first acts of Aryaka when he became king was to 
recognise Vasantasena as the married wife of Carudatta** It is nobced 
that the mutual acceptance of a man and a woman was considered valid 
mamage in Ujjaim society represented in the Mirchakatika Thus Mada 
nika was recognised by her mistress and Sarvilaka led her away as his legally 
mamed bnde E%en an honoured and high placed man like Revila would 
not refuse to accept her as a member m his household her who was a public 
woman and a «lave too The union of Vasantasena and Carudatta m mar 
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nage (Act X) is apart from the sanction of the new king Aryaka not 
marked by any religious ceremony , Carudatta’s married wife, the inteliigent, 
well bred and virtuous Dhuta also accepts Vasantaserfi as a legally mamed 
CO wife, addressing her by the appellation my sister” (It reflects no small 
credit on the author that though depicting a soaety with no very high sense 
of morality he has nowhere depicted any scene of immorality or put any 
speech in the mouth of any character which smacks of iL) Though courte- 
sans were suffered in Ujjaini society, they were not allowed to mix with well 
bom ladies or to enter the ladies quarter in a family 'When Vasantasena 
pursued by Sakara took refuge m Carudatta’s house and the latter mistak 
mg her for the maid Radanika asked her to take his sleeping son Rohasena 
to the inner apartments, Vasantasena said to hersell that she was so unfortu- 
nate (being a courtesan) that she could not enter mto the ladies quarter 
And after the union with CSrudalta on the night of the storm when she 
woke up in the morning her first thought was whether she had been admitted 
to the honour of the ladies quarter m Canidatla’s house as his accepted 
wife * Indeed as compared with ladies m virtuous households courtesans 
were regarded so very untouchable that even Camdatta though deeply m 
love with VasantasenS would not think of introducing jewelry worn by her, 
a courtesan into the inner apartments of the house When MadanikS was 
accepted by Sarvilaka as his lawful wife Vasantasena could not help heav 
ing a melancholy sigh that as a virtuous wife Madanika had become an 
object of reverence while she herseU continued as an untouchable courte- 
san” (These small inconsistencies of social ebquette and docorum 
characterise all living societies and would not have happened had the author 
been dealing with a correct society of complete convention) 

Refined Life of Ujjaini 

There appears to have been a high degree of refinement among the cul 
tured classes in Ujjami which was not confined to the courtesans alone 
Corudatta had come down to perhaps the lowest depth of pmerty —his house 
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\sas dilapidated the doors had huge cracks ® the pleasure house in the 
garden was crumbling there was no oil even to light a lamp^^ and no food 
to offer to an honoured and beloved guest, like Vasantasena But his 
drawmg room was full of musical instruments * he frequented musical 
soir^ m the houses of his nch fnends (Uke Revda) and as a conoisseur of 
music could be m ecstasy when he heard good music Scarves scented with 
delicately perfumed flowers like jasmine were used The use of golden and 
jewelled ornaments appears to have been the fashion both among men and 
women The ojTcomb §ak§ra wore a profusion of jewelry® and thoigh 
Carudatta had given away all his jewelry we hear of his having worn golden 
bracelets and jewelled nngs*® Women naturally used a lot of jewelry 
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especially rich courtesans like Vasantaccna Indeed Vasantasena’s jewels 
play a great part m the plot ol the drama —the deposit of the jewels with 
CSrudatta the theft of the jewels by Sarvilaka the return of the jewels by 
garvilaka after stealing them from the house of Carudatta the gift of the 
jewels to Rohasena in his clay^rt, Carudatta s direction to Maitreya to 
return to Vasantasena the jewels which she had stuffed into Rohasena s clay 
cart the discovery of the jewels with Maitreya (which he was tatang with 
him for return to VacantasenS) in the trial scene which led to Cdrudatta’s 
condemnation to death Even the poor wife of Carudatta Dhuta still had 
a magnificent pearl necklace** the last remnant of an evidently large and 
expensive set of jewelry befitting the wife of a wealthy merchant like Caru 
datta and with this she redeemed the reputation of her faithless and spend 
thrift husband by sending it to Vasantasena in lieu of the latter's jewelry 
which was stolen Dandies like Sakara u«ed to wear long and flowing hair 
which they used to perfume and dress m a variety of wajs Dnnldng of 
wrine appears to have been common e«peaany in the houses of courtesans * 

Religion 

In Ujjainl courtesans like VasantasenS lived the life of housdiolders 
surrounded by their mother and brother and performing the regular duties 
of householders Thus we find Vasantas«i3 « mother requesting her to per 
form the daily worship of the domestic deity which is the regular duty of the 
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head of the household ** In nch households like that of Vasantasena, there 
were regular pnests employed for the worship, when the head of the house 
could not for some reason or other, perform it Poorer people did the wor- 
ship themselves and we find Carudatla meticulously observing the mormng 
and evemng r^orship of the family deity and distributing the offering at the 
cross roads Rous householders al<o used to offer an oblation of water, 
with a prayer to the rising sun at early dawn, and the robber iSarvilaka 
found a part of the wall of Carudatta’s hcmse worn out by the daily spnnklmg 
of water to the sun at dawn®* This pi^ular religion was buttressed by a 
number of supersbtious like faith m DakinP* (malignant female spirit), 
omens like the tremhUng of eyelids or throbbing of limbs ** the cawing of 
cro^-s on dry branches of trees** or seeing snakes on the way The omni- 
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potence of Fate®* was a universal belief as also belief in the predictions of 
siddhas®’ Popular religion in all ages has been tinged with a local and even 
family colouring and this naturally was the case in Ujjairu The prevailing 
religion appears to have been the Pauranic form of Brahmanism with the 
worship and invocation of various gods in the Hindu Pantheon®* Idols were 
worshipped m temples and we hear of an empty temple being ready for the 
installation of a god ®® TTiere were public temples frequented by all the 
citizens on festive occasions and it was at the sight of Carudatta m such a 
temple that Vasantasena fell deeply in love with him There was a ring 
of fatalism in the form of Brahmamsm and a reliance on the gods The 
educated and refined "t^ta when fcanng lest Salcara murder Vasanta«ena 
utters a resignation to the gods Mendicancy was still practised by reli 
gious persons and we hear of a Panviajaka (Brahmamcal mendicant) being 
attacked by the rogue elephant of Vasantasena Buddhism though no longer 
the dominant religimi was stiH prevalent and the monastic discipline o' 
Buddhism was still very strict thus when the gambler Saijiv'ahaka expressed 
his desire to turn a Buddhist monk (Sakya^ramanaka) Vasantasena in view 
of the hard discipline of a Buddhist monk s life warned him not to lake the 
vow rashly They had to subdue all their senses shave their heads wear 
ochre-coloured scanty clothes repeat prayers dwell on the inconstancy of 
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worldly things believe in Lord Buddha not indulge in too much repose and 
occupy themselves with succouring the distressed as a dharma an obligatory 
duty of their religion*®* They were not unoften despised by the nch and 
anstocratic society and we find the kings brother m law treating the Sarp 
vahaka turned mendicant with blows and relabng how he treated Buddhist 
mendicants as bullocks by passing a nose-stnng through their nose and yok 
mg them to the cart Though they were tolerated by high minded persons 
hke CSrudatta, the- sight of a Buddhist monk was still considered inauspia 
ous and avoided as far as possible^*®* The Buddhists still had their own 
religious establishments mhabited by monks and nuns and we find the 
Shampooer mendicant leading Va«antasena after she had regained amscious 
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nesa to a Buddhist nun m a xatara clo^ to the roya! garden Pii$pa 
karajjdaka They quietlj pumicd their religious duty of succouring the 
distressed*®* There was however no ban to Buddhists attaining high 
honours and position in state. Thus <m the recommendation of Carudatta, 
wlio was grateful to Samvahaka bhil:^ for preservmg Vasantasena s fife, the 
Bhiksu was made the chief abbot*®® of all the Buddhist monasteries m the 
kingdom, the king bemg e\ndenUy the head of all the rdigious endowments 
in the kingdom. 

The abo\e sketch of the picture of Ujjaim and the life of Ujjaiiu is 
enough to dispel the idea that Sanskrit dramatists were alwa 3 ‘s delineating 
a conN’entional <=ociet> and an unagmary otj \Miether we call it Ujjaini 
or not, tte author of the Mjrchakatika was dealmg with a real aty which 
he knew mtimatelj and the life m which he delighted in. 
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the story of DHANIKA, the POTTER’S SON, AS 
TOLD IN THE DIFFERENT VINAYAS 


By 

Dr P C BAGCHI, m a , dr es lettkes (Pans) 

The second parajika commences with the story of the potter’s son Dha- 
niya in the Pah Suttavibahanga Dhaniya was the first to be guilty of the 
charge of stealing and this was the occasion for Buddha’s narrating the 
second parajika m detail m order to warn the Bhilcsus against the offence 
of stealing The story occurs in all other Vmayas in more or less modified 
orms and a comparative study of the different versions will clearly show 
how each of the schools has developed the story 


SuTTAviBHANat— P arajika II 

(Ed Oldenberg III, pp 41 ff , translated by Homer, Book of the Discipline I) 

may be summansed thus Buddha was 
wJl ,n Paak. At that bine the Venerable monks 

me m the habit of setting up temporary huts for residence dunng the rams 
enerable Dhaniya, the potters son, also set up a grass hut and not 
n y passed the nuns there but also the summer and the winter Once when 
e had gone out to the villages for alms, the hut was demolished by the 
women gathenng grass and firewood Dhaniya on his return found that the 
ut liad been demolished He built a second hut but that also was demolish- 
« in the same way He built a grass hut for the third bme and this bme also 
the hut met with the same fate 

He building a hut with more durable materials 

11.0 oo'f. . ^ taught, eaperienced in my own craft, accomphshed in 

consisbnvofTlh mire myself, should make a hut 

lechnc mvr ® thereupon made a mud hut and col 

mg rrf^? = beautiful, lovely, pleas 

bell so was mst like the sound of a small 

DCii, SO was the sound of this hut 

Peak liw the *lr^ Buddha while descending the slopes of the Vulture’s 
n.v-1 Mgs A enquiring about it learnt that it belonged to Dha 

inc of a Dhani>-a's action in strong terms as it was unbecnm 

It «o that It m hf ^ ordered the monks to demolish 

it so that It might not bnng downfall to those uho would come after So 
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^\a3 the mud hut destroyed Dhanjya did not oppose and said “Destroy it, 
reverend sirs, if tlic lord of dhamma causes it to be destroyed ” 

Dhaniya then thought of making a wood hut The overseer in the wood 
yard was his friend and so he resolved to go to him to beg some sticks He 
then went to the overseer and asked for the sticks The overseer replied 
‘ There are no such sticks honoured sir, that I could give the master These, 
honoured sir, are sticks held for the king serving to repair the city, laid down 
in case of accident If the king has those dealt out, you might take them ” 
Dhaniya said “Your reverence, they are gifts from tlie king” The m'er 
seer could not disbelieve a Snkyaputta and allowed him to take arvay the 
sticks 


Now the chief minister of Uic king of Magadha named Vassakara while 
inspecting the works in Ib'ijagaha came up to the overseer m the wood yard 
and spoke thus to him “ Look here, where are these sticks held for the king 
servmg to repair the city, laid down in the ca«e of -accident ’ " 

The overseer said “Sir, these sticks were given by the king to master 
Dhaniya, the potter's son 


The Brahmin Vassakara was very much displeased and not believing 
that the king could really give it went up to king Seniya BimbisSra of Ma 
gadha and told him “ Is it true sire that the sticks held for the king serv 
mg to repair the city, laid down in case of accident were given by the king 
to Dl^iya, the potter s son ’ 

Who said that ’ 

' The overseer of the wood yard sire , he said 
“ Then, brahmin, send for the overseer of the wood yard ’ , he said 
The overseer was then sent for While he was being taken to the kmg 
bound, Dhaniya saw him and asked why he was being taken bound He said 
“ Because of this business with the pieces of wood ' Dhaniya then promised 
to follow him to the king 


Then Dhaniya went to the dwelling of king Seniya Bimbisara and sat 
down on the appointed seat The king asked him ‘Is it true honoured 
sir that the pieces of wood held for the long serving to repair the aty, laid 
down m case of need ha\e been given by me to the master’ ” 

"It IS so your majesty’ —he said 


kings are very busy honoured sir, with much to do, having given, 
may rot remember Come honoured sir. remind me.” 

••Do vou remember your majesty, when you were first anointed this 
^ ^ T^t the recluses and Brahmms enjoy, gifts of grass, wood 

was utterea i-- 

and M'ltcr? horwured sir, there are, honoured sir, recluses and Brah 
* 1 remember, ^CTunulous, anxious for training there is only a little 
T-ii> ■ 
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worry with them What was uttered by me was meant for those and that 
was what was in the jungle not owned So, you, honoured sir^ think to 
steal wood not given (to you) by this tnck How could one like me flog or 
imprison or bamsh a recluse or a Brahmin living in the kingdom ’ Go, ho- 
noured sir, you are freed on account of your hair but do not do such a thing 
again’ 

The remaimng part of the story is not of any special interest When 
this mcident was reported the people began to speak ill of the Sakyaputta 
Samanas It reached the ears of Buddha He had Dhaniya called before 
him When Dhaniya admitted what he had done Buddha took him severely 
to task He defined the act of Dhaniya as an act of stealing— a parajika 
offence for which the punishment prescribed was not to be in communion 

II 


SarVastivada Vinaya Parajika II 
(Chinese Tripitaka, TaishS ed XXIII, pp 3-4 ) 

Buddha was staying in the city of Rajagrha The Bhiksus then used to 
pass the rainy season (var§a) together in one place A few of them used to 
ive m TOtteges They would beg grass and wood from their acquaintances 
and make huts to hve in When the Bhiksus entered the city for alms the 
^n who gather fire wood demolished the huts and took away the wood 
The Bhiksus on returmng from begging this and felt very sad They 
said We suffered great pains in begging Sinful people have demolished our 
Mttages and taken away the wood We had to beg the grass and the wood 
rom our acquaintances m order to make these huts to hve in 

Amongst them there was a Bhik§u named Dhanika who was the son of 
a potter By means of his own art he made a mud hut with mud doors and 
mud wmdows The Imtels, the oxs head the elephant’s tusk, the supports 
were all made of mud He then collected grass and wood and burnt it The 
hut took a fine red colour He then left the hut m charge of other Bhiksus 
and went out for two months on begging 


At i^t time Buddha was advising Ananda to make rules concermng the 
jwts. From a distance he saw this hut of beauUful red colour Buddha 
toew what it was but stiU he asked Ananda What is this beautiful red 
tnmg Ananda replied The Bhiksus of the city of Rajagrha lived 
Cottages were few The Bhik^us begged grass and wood 
from tteir acquamtances and made huts to live m When they had been 
people came to gather fire wood demolished their 
^ away the wood After begging for food they came back,. 
^ great pains in begging — smful people came, 

e^ IS our cmtages and took away tte y,ood Amongst them there was 
a Bhiteu named Dhanika who was a potters son By means of his own art 
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he made a mud cottage, collected gra% and wood and burnt it So it is 
beautiful like this 

Buddha then told Ananda Dwnolidi this red mud cottage of the Bhik 
§u Dhamka Don’t let the anyalirtktkas either blame or su'pect us or laugh 
at us by saying During the life time of Buddha the sm defiles the law 
Ananda followed the instruction went and demolished the hut The Bhik$u 
Dhamka came back after two months' travelling and saw that his hut had 
been demolished He asked the Bhil^s in whose charge he had left it Who 
has demolished my hut ’ The Bhik^us replied The great teacher Buddha 
ordered it to be demolished Dhamka thought When the custodian of the 
law orders it to be demolished we have nothing to say The master of wood 
in the city of Rajagrha is my acquaintance It is possible for me to make 
a wooden hut 

After the night had passed Dhamka put on his robe took his bowl and 
entered the city for alms As he was begging for food he came up to the 
place of the master of wood {and told him) Do you not know that the king 
of Magadha king AjataSatru, the son of Wei ti hi (Vaidehl) has given me 
wood ’ The master of wood repbed When the king has given you wood 
you may take whatever you like. There are some heavy sticks mside, used 
for protectmg the and difficult to be taken out or put m. You should not 
take them. He however took those sticks cut them mto pieces and collected 
them m one place At that time the city duef saw that the heavy sticks for 
protecting the city had been cut into pieces and collected When he saw thii, 
he became horrified his hairs stood on end and he thought I shall be satis 
fied only when the bngand comes out He then went to the master of wood 
and adced These heavy logs are meant for the protection of the aty Who 
has cut them into pieces and stored the sticks m one place ’ The master of 
wood replied The Bhiksu Dhamka came and told me King Ajatasatru 
has given me wood I then told him If the king has given you wood take 
whatever you like He himself must have taken the heavy sticks cut them 
into pieces and collected them in t»ie place 

The aty chief then thought I shall now ask the king if he has gi%-en 
the heavy sticks to the Bhiksus He then went to the king and a<ked him 
Great king your wood is missing Have you given to a Bhiksu the wood 
meant for protecting the aty ’ The king answered No I have not given 
It The aty chief said The kmg has given it tt>day (The king repbed) 
Who says that I have given it’ (The aty chief said) The master of the 
wood says that jou hav-e given it The king said Ask the master of wood 
to come. 

FoUowing the long’s instruction order was sent to the master of ^ 
wood to come. At that time the master of the wood saw the Bhiksu Dhanika 
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on the way and told him I am m this difficulty for you The Bhiksu said 
You better go and I shall follow you The king saw them from a distance 
and said Leave the master of the wood and order the Bhiksu to come. The 
aty chief then left the master of the wood and ordered the Bhiksu to come 
to the kings presence The king a^ed Well Bhik^u does jour law teach 
>ou to take things that are not given’ The Bhik§u replied Great king I 
have not taken things that were not given The kmg gave them previously 
The kmg said I do not remember to have given them The Bhik^u replied 
Allow me to remind the king now The king said How’ The Bhik§u 
replied The king should remember that when he was first installed king 
he had said this — I give to the Sramaoas and Brahmaijas for their use alj 
the grass wood and water in my kingdom The king said When I said 
that I meant only the grass and wood that have no owner The king then 
said You have committed a great sin The Bhiksu said I am a houseIe«s 
person (panvrajaka) living in your kingdom Why should you kill me The 
king said Bhiksu you may go 


ni 

MahiSasaka Vinaya—Parajika II 
(Chinese Tnpitaka Taisho ed XXII pp 5 6 ) 

Buddha was staying m the aty of Rajagrha At that time there was 
a Bhik§u named Dhanika He was the son of a potter He lived m a grass 
hut on the Isigila hill At that time, when once he had gone to the aty for 
alms men who collect fire wood came destroyed the hut and took away the 
wood Dhamka after returning from begging made it again This happen 
ed three times He then felt dejected and thought My body is fortunately 
capable m the mud work. Why not make a uled cottage and remove the 
anxiety ’ So he did it. It had a solid summit the capitals of the columns 
beautiful the supports the transversal wood* and the lintels were all deco- 
rated and the doors and windows were artistic and looked like something 
heavenly He collected fire-wood burnt it and made the colour red and 
beautiful At the time of the wmd blowing it made the sound of a guitar 
Buddha was staying on the Gpdhrakuta hill He saw from a distance dif 
ferent kinds of engravings, paintings and the beautiful red colour of the 
cottage He then asked Ananda IVhat is this cottage. Ananda told Bud 
dha Dhanika by his own industry has made it Buddha said to Ananda 
This Dhanika has committed a sm How can you call him a pravrajita^ 
By this bad act he has gravely injured the living things He is not sorry for 
it I have previously spoken in different ways on the law of merafulness. 
How could this Bhiksu not have a meraful heart ’ The Venerable Ones will 
fn vanous ways ndicule the Bhiksus doing like this You should go there 
and demolish it so that the Bhifcsu may get (proper) instruction So he went 
up to the cottage At that time Dhanika had gone out of the cottage. (On 
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his return) he asked the Bhiksus I did not commit any sm What for did 
the people demolish my cottage The Bhik?us replied The Exalted One 
ordered it We did not do it Dhanika said The Chief of the law had it 
demolished So I have nothing to say The Bhik$us then demolished it 
together and directed Dhanika to go to the place where Buddha was For 
this thing Buddha was questioned Buddha therefore assembled the commu 
ruty and Bhiksus and asked Dhanika Is this true or not He replied It 
IS true Lord Buddha as before took the Bhiksus doing so to task and said 
If you Bhiksus bum tiles you wil! commit the Tuloche (Thullaccaya) 
Sin You will be guilty of Tu kt to (Dukkata) 

Dhamka then thought I had previously a grass huL People coming 
to collect fire wood demolished iL Then I had a tiled hut It was a trans 
gression of the law of the Chief of the Law and the panvTojokas I should now 
seek for good wood in order to build a big cottage I can certainly live in it 
without much trouble. He then thought The officer of the wood yard in 
the city of Rajagrha is my acquaintance. I should go there to seek for it 
He then wwit to him and said I need some wood The king has given me. 
The officer of the wood yard said If the king gives you then you can take 
It Dhaxuka then took the big wood for the city rampart cut it into pieces 
and took it away At that time the Chief Minister named Vassa 
kSra was on an offiaal tour to all places He asked the officer of the wood 
yard Who has given the big wood for the city ramparts to this Bhik§u’ 
The latter replied I have not given it He again asked Who is it then ’ 
The latter replied It is the king Vassakara then informed the king 
Great fcmg without examining why have you given the big wood for the city 
ramparts to Dhanika ’ The King said Who says I gave it ’ Vassakara 
replied It is the officer of the wood yard The king then ordered his 
guards to arrest the officer of the wood yard According to the instruction 
he was arrested Wtei he was being led to the kmg Dhanika was entenng 
the aty for alms He saw him on the way and asked him Why have you 
been put m chains ’ He replied It is for the Reverend one that I am hav 
mg this pumshmenL You should now save my hfe Dhanika said You 
go first. I shall come after you 

When the officer of the wood yard was taken to the place where the king 
was the king asked him Why have you given the big wood for the aty 
ramparts to Dhamka? He replied Great king I did not dare to give it 
Dhanika said that the king had ordered it to be given When the king was 
giving orders Dhanika was waiting outside the gate The king ordered him 
to come before him. When he came to his presence the king asked 
WTien did I give the wood to the Bhiksu? Dhamka replied Does not the 
king Tcmember that he gave at the tune of his first anointment all be^ 
trees and water withm his empire to the Sramanas and Brahmapas’ 

King said What I then gave were not things which have a master 
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are a strange Bhik§u By this means you take away other peoples’ things 
I am an anointed king How can I impnson or kill a 'Sramana ’ You may 
now go away 

IV 

DHARMAGXJPTAKA ViNAYA, PaRAJIKA II 
(Chinese Tnpitaka, Taisho ed XXII, pp 572-573). 

The Venerable One was then travelling on the Grdhrakuta hiU in the 
city of Lo-yue (Rajagrha) At that time there was m the city of Rajagfha 
a Bhik§u named Dhanika, the potter’s son He was living in a grass hut in 
an enclosed place The Bhik§u once went to the village for alms At that 
time the people who collect fire wood came, demolished the grass hut where 
the Bhik§u used to take shelter On coming back from begging he thought 
I was staying in an enclosed place and had made myself a grass hut I had 
gone to the village for food The people who collect fire wood came and de 
nohshed my hut where I used to live I myself know my art I can knead 
the mud and can make a tiled cottage. So the Bhiksu kneaded the mud and 
made a tiled cottage He then collected fire wood, and cow dung and burnt 
It The cottage then assumed a red colour like the fire 

While the Exalted One was descending from the Gradhrakiita hill he 
saw from a distance this cottage red as fire He knew what it was but still 
he asked the Bhiksus What is this red thmg ’ The Bhiksus told Buddha 
There is a Bhiksu named Dhamka, a potter s son He used to live m a grass 
hut within an enclosure. When he had gone for begging the people who 
Collect fire-wood came and demolislied the cottage where he used to live On 
retummg he saw that the cottage had been demobshed He then thought 
I know my own art I can now make a tiled cottage where I can live without 
any obstruction So he made a cottage It is that cottage which looks red 
like that The Exalted One then took the Bhiksus to task in numberless 
waj's and said You have done it m vain It is not conduct It is not the 
law of iSramana It is not a pure act It is not m accordance with the 
proper practice, it should not have been done Why did the Bhiksu Dhanika, 
the potter s son make a big collection of cow-dung and fire wood and bum 
It I have constantly and in numberless ways spoken about kindness to 
mng beings Why has this foolish man himself made a mud hut and by 
CO ecting fire wood and cow dung burnt it^ He should not have thus made 
the titles red and commuted Tu ki lo (Dukkata) The Exalted One then 
order^ the Bhiksus You should go there in a body and ask Dhanika to 
demolish this cottage The Bhiksus then according to the advice of Buddha 
went to get it demolished When Dhamka saw them demolishing the cottage 
he told them Wliat sm have I comnatted that ray cottage is being demo 
lished ’ Sin or not sm, we do not known We have no hatred towards you 
We havx come to demolish jour cottage according to the instruction of the 
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Exalted One. Dhanika Bhik$u then said The order of the Exalted One 
must be nght At that time the king of Magadha Pingsha (Bimbisara), 
had a keeper of the wood and this man ^as more or less a fnend of the 
Bhiksu Dhamka The Bhik?u Dhanika then went to the keeper of the ivood 
and told him Do you not know that king Bimbisara has gi%en me wood’ 
As 1 now require wood >ou should gi\e it to me. The other man 'aid TVhen 
the kmg has gi\en you then take whatever iou like good or bad few or 
many The Bhiksu took the wood retained for the king and cut it into pieces. 
At that tune one of the Chief Ministers (MahSmatras) while directing the 
affairs of the city came to the w’ood yard and saw that the wood retained for 
the king had been cut into pieces and thrown hither and thither On seeing 
this he asked the keeper of the wood Who has cut into pieces the wood 
retained for the king ’ The keeper of the wood said The Bhik$u Dhanika 
came and told me that the king had given him wood and that he was In 
need of it I then told him When the king has given }ou wood jou may 
take whatever you like He then entered the wood yard cut it mto pieces 
took It and went away When the MahamStra heard it he doubted the kings 
orders and said Why have you given these u«eful woods to the Bhiksu’ 
You should have given him other sticks. Why have >ou spoilt the^ good 
sticks ’ The king replied I do not at all remember to have given wood to 
this man If there is any record then tell me The Mahamatra then asked 
the keeper of the wood to come by the order of the king The keeper of the 
wood saw the Bhiksu Dhamka from a distance and told him Keverend Sir 
1 have been arrested because you took away the wood You must come to 
free me out of mercy The Bhiksu said You go earlier I shall go at 
the nght time. The Bhiksu Dhanika went there afterwards and in a short 
time stood in the presence of the kmg The king asked Reverend Sar 
Did I really gii e you this wood ’ The Bhiksu answered You really gave me 
the wood The long replied I do not remember to have given you the wood 
You should make me remember it The Bhiksu answered Does not the 
king remember that at the time of his first installation he himself pronounced 
this gift While I am king in my kmgdom let the Sramanas the Brataianas, 
the consaentious ones and those who happily practise the Sila take that which 
IS given not take that which is not given, use that which is given and not 
use that which is not given From to^lay let the Sramanas and Brahmapas 
use the grass, wood and water accordmg to their own hking Do not take 
that which is not given Use that which is given. Listen the Sramanas 
and Brahmanas may use the grass, wood and water according to their own 
hking The king said At the Uroe of my first installation I had really 
said so Reverend Sir The king then said Reverend Sir but I 'poke about 
things that have no master I did not speak of things that have a master 
The reverend one must die. The king ttei remembered and said I am a 
Ksatnyn king bom from the race of anomted head {murdkabh^ikta) How 
can I take the life of a panvTajaka for •» 'maU piece of wood ’ This mu't not 
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be Then the king in different ways took the Bhiksu to task and a^ed all 
his ministers to let the Bhik§u go The king allowed him to go Then all 
the mimsters spoke in a loud voice that it was a great injustice The King 
asked — ^\Vhy’ They said Tins man instead of being put to death has 
been simply taken to task and allowed to go 

■VI 

The Mula sarVastivada Vinaya, Chap II 
(Chmese Tripitaka, Taisho ed XXIII, pp 635 637) 

Buddha was staying m the bamboo garden of the Kie Ian to kia 
(Kalandaka) lake At that time there was a Bhiksu named Dhanika He 
was formerly the son of a potter He used to live m an A Ian jo (Arajiyaka) 
grass hut At the time when Dhanika entered the aty of Rajagrha and was 
going from place to place begging for food the cow boys, the people "who 
collect fire wood and grass, those who live in the nght way and those who live 
in wrong way came after the Bhik§u wras gone, demolished his hut and took 
away the grass and wood Dhanika on his return saw that his hut had been 
demolished and grass and wood taken away He then built a new hut In 
the same way he also built a third hut All the people came as before and 
demolished his hut Dhamka then thought Alas what profound misery , 
Alas, what great misery, at the time I go for alms, they come and demolish 
my hut This has been done thnce I have good knowledge of the art of 
my forefathers Why not make a tiled cottage ^ Dhanika then dug the 
earth mixed it with water which did not contain any injects and burnt the 
<day He first made the foundation of the hut and then raised the walls 
The naof was given to cover it Elephants tusks and posts were placed in 
different directions Wmdows and doors were made of clay The whole 
thing was given a while colour and decorated with drawings and paintings 
Then cow-dung ^as collected and the hut was burnt When it was very 
well burnt it a red colour like the jattka flower The Bhik?u Dhanika 
then made the following reflection My cottage is well made, has a good 
colour and is lovely It should be looked after Dhanika then entrusted 
It to the care of the neighbounng Bhiksus put on his robe took the alms boul 
and went out for begging The Exalted One, as was his constant practioi 
had not yet entered into Niivaija He held his body in good order {yogak 
?emo) so as to be able to convert the people at the right time. At that time 
he was seeing the habitation of gods the denu gods and other living beings 
near the end of the earth and the hell and was askmg the people. He was 
seeing also the Ian jo (aranya), the forest of dead bodies, the mountains, 
the oceans and other places of habitation The Exalted One then wished 
to regulate the places of habitation and for that purpose told Syusman 
Ananda Go and tdl the Bhiksus that the Tathagata will now go to \nsit 
thar places of habitaticai The Bhiksus will do well m following the law and 
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Will be benefited by it Ananda then followed the instruction of the Exalted 
One and went to the different places other in the forest or under the trees 
inside the monasteries, outside the cottages, on the roads etc He told the 
Bhik^us The Exalted One today wishes to see your places of habitation 
The Bhiksus will do well in following the law and will be benefited by it 
When the Bhiksus heard these words each of them put on the robe in order 
to show It to the Exalted One. When the Exalted One. in the company of 
the Bhiksus was walking step by step along the road, he came to the place 
where Dhanika lived The Exalted One saw Dhanika's cottage which was 
built of tiles, and had a red colour like the jaixka flower On seeing it he 
asked the Bhilcjus Who'c cottage is this’ The Bhifc5us told Buddlia 
The Bhiksu Dhamka the potter’s son, himself made this cottage. Buddha 
asked the Bhiksus Demolish this cottage otherwise the anyatirlhtkas will 
make light of my teaching and say Wiule the ^ramana Gautama is alive 
his ;Sravakas are defiling the law What will happen after hjs death ’ The 
Bhiksus then demolished the cottage according to the instruction of the 
Exalted One The Exalted One after seeing the cottage demolished it, left it 
and went an ay "When the Bhiksu Dhanika came back he saw the cottage 
demolished and asked his associate monks Who has demolished my cot 
tage ’ The Bhiksus replied The Great Teacher ordered it to be demolished 
Dhanika said When the Exalted One, the master of the law, ordered the 
demolition at must be good demolition At that time there was in the city 
of mjagrha a Chief Minister (MahSmStra) m charge of wood He was a 
former fnend of the Bhiksu Dhanika In <x>urse of conversation he remem 
bered it The Bhiksu Dhanika then thought The Chief Minister in 
charge of wood is my friend I shall beg wood and make a wooden 
cottage Upon this reflection he went to the Malwinatra s place and said 
Do you not know at present that the Rinc* of Emperor of Magadha king 
Ajata^tni previously gave me wood ’ I want to take it now for use May 
I see it’ The Mahamatra replied Reverend Sir, If the great king has 
given you wood it is good Take it according to your owm choice. All the 
wood IS only for this city So it is completely under the protection of tang 
Ajata^atoi U is well kept and protected to be used for the destroyed part® 
of the great city of Rajagrha The wood is collected for this difficult work 
How could he gne it to you ’ The Bhiksu Dhanika then entered the place 
took a stick cut It into pieces and took it away At this time the Chief 
Minister m duirge of the city while proceeding along the road saw that a 
big stick of wood had been de5tro>ed On seeing this he was much homfied 
and made this reflection Is it possible that while king AjataSatm of 
Magadha is mling a discontented brigand could enter the aty’ This wood 
IS preserx-ed for the tang It could not have been given to him How could 
It be cut into pieces ’ On seeing (his he went to the minister in charge of the 
wood and said Docs the Mahamatra know it ’ While proceeding along 
the road I san that a big stick of wood has been cut into pieces When I saw 
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It I was much horrified my hairs stood on end Is it possible that while 
Jang Ajata^atru is ruling a discontented bngand could enter the city’ Or 
the officer in charge of the wood has given it to another man’ The Chief 
Ivlimster replied I have not yet given the wood to the man I met the 
Bhikgu Dhanika sometime ago He told me King A3atasatiu has given me 
wood So you should see that it is given to me. I then replied to him 
If the great king has already given jou wood you may go and use your own 
discretioiL Is it possible that he has taken this wood ’ The Chief Mimster 
in charge of the aty then went to king Ajata^tm and told him KJing 
do you know this ’ "While proceeding along the road I saw a stick of wood 
It IS the wood which is pre^rved for the tang to be used m difficult works 
An intruder had cut it into pieces When I caw it I was much horrified and 
my hairs stood on end Is it possible that while the great king is ruling 
thieves have entered the city’ I asked the chief minister in charge of the 
wood Did you aIlo« the wood to be given to somebody or not’ He 
replied 1 have not given it to anybody Sometime ago I met the Bhik?u 
Dhamka who told me that the kmg had given him wood The officer m 
charge of the wood told him The long has given you wood then use your 
own discretion The Blutau then cut the big stick of wood mto pieces Is 
it possible that the great bng has allowed the wood to be given to that man ’ 
The tang said 1 do not remember it Send for the Chief Mimster in diarge 
of the wood The Chief Mimster then sent orders and wished him to come 
to the tang At that time the Bhiksu Dhamka was entermg the city of 
Rajagrha for some business The Officer m charge of the wood saw the 
Bhiksu Dhamka from a distance and told him Reverend Sir Do jou not 
know this’ As you took the wood the king has sent for me The Bhiksu 
replied You go first I will follow you later The Officer m charge of the 
wood went first Dhamka went later On coming up to the kings gate he 
waited Then the envoy went to the king and told him Great tang the 
officer in charge of the wood is waiting outside the gate The Bhik?u aI«o 
although not «ent for has come and is waiting at the gate The tang said 
Let the officer in charge of the wood come in Ask also the panvTajaka to 
come. The env’oy then called the Bhiksu On entering he raised his hand 
and told the king Oh Great king be free from disease and live long He 
then sat on one side The king then asked the Bhik^u Dhamka Reverend 
Sir did you take the wood not given to you and cut it into pieces’ 
Dhamka replied Not quite so The king asked Why then did you take 
my wood’ Dhamka replied The king gave it previously The king 
said t do not remember it. If you remember it then make me remember 
it. Dhamka replied Does not the king remember that at the lime of his 
first anointment he said m a lions voice in the great assembli — let all the 
^ra mai jas Br3hinaijas> the people who practi'sc ^Ha those who are in the 
good path and those who do not commit theft withm my kingdom let all of 
them enjoy according to their own wish tiie use of grass, wood nnd water m 
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my kingdom The king said 1 meant by saying so only things that ha^e 
no master This wood is protected by another Why did you cut it’ 
Dhanika replied The king meant thmgs which have no master But what 
about the king's things ’ The king on hearing this, was extremely angry 
and said . Sramaija, you should die But I cannot put you to death You 
may now go away but don’t do it again 

VI 

The Mahasanchika Vinaya, Parajika II 
(Chinese Tnpitaka Taisho ed XXII pp 238 240) 

Buddha was staying at Rajagrha and speaking at length as before At 
that time the Sthavira Dhamka, the potter s son, had built a monk's cottage 
to live in, decorated it in various ways and furnished it with good and big 
sculptures He had rubbed the ground with scented oil and it got the colour 
of blue Vaidurya He used to collect there various kinds of food and dnnk. 
At this time a Sthavira Bhiksu came to Dhanika and enquired about his 
age Dhanika having replied the newly arrived Bhiksu said You aie 
younger than me and so I should live here Dhanika allowed the elder monk 
to live th*e and built a second cottage for himself Later on another 
Stliavira Bhiksu came did as before and got this cottage too from him. 
Dhanika built a third cottage for himself Another Bhik?u came and did 
as before Dhamka now thought Although I took great paiub in 
making these cottages I was not allowed to live in them Where can I get 
wood and artisans every time to make a cottage for me ’ Besides there is 
suffering on account of wind, ram, cold, heat and insects. Neighbours 
waited for the cottages that I first made just as cats wait for the mice I 
do not see any place What to do’ Dhanika then thought I am an 
artisan and have a strong body I should go to the Rsi's hiU (R§igin) on 
the black stone by the side of the cave and make a solid shelter of burnt tiles 
Dhanika did as he thought He built a house of tiles on the black stone by 
the side of the cave of R§igin In this house he had vanous kinds of cngraN 
mgs designs and walls with doors. It had doors, wmdows, and brackets. 
Moreover as it had been burnt the house had a red colour like the Yu fan 
p’o (Udumbara) flower 

At this time the Lord came after the rams to the Grdhrakuta mountain 
to stay and to go about (cankramapa) There is nothing which the Buddha 
Tathagata cannot see, there is nothing which he cannot hear, nothing which 
he cannot know In order to make the Sutras and the Vinaya he asked the 
Bhiksus What is that thing of Udumbara colour on the black stone near 
the cave of the The Bhil^us replied O Lord the Bhiksu 

Dhamka had built a SanghSrama sometime ago It was embellished with 
sculptures, decorations etc. This was taken by a Sthavira He built a 
second and a third, but all were taken by the Sthaviras m the same way 
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He then built this house of burnt tiles on the black stone, by the side of the 
cave of the R§igin Its colour is beautiful like the Udumbara flower This 
IS what you see on the black stone by the side of the cave of R§igin Buddha 
then said to Ananda Bring my robe Ananda brought his robe and gave 
it to the Tathagata Thereupion the Exalted One put the clothes on his self, 
and went towards the black stone near the cave of the R$igin The Exalted 
One performed great nuracles • 

Buddha then reached the tiled house of Dhanika The gods and the 
divinities opened the door for him Although the door was low the Tatha 
gata entered it without lowenng his head Although the door was low it did 
not obstruct him So the Exalted One entered the tiled house of Dhanika 
Joimng the palms of his golden hands he told the Bhiksus You all see the 
house of Dlianika, it is well con‘5tructed, decorated and fine Such is Bhik?u 
Dhanika Although he had given up the world he could not give up his 
onginal practice. He is not able to give up his craft Then again by bum 
mg the earth you kill all sorts of living beings The tiled house is cold m 
winter and very hot m summer It destroys sleep and bnngs disease and 
pain You should destroy this cottage Or else all the Bhiksus wiU follow 
tms inethod of building houses In future the Bhiksus wiU say During 
the life time of the Lord the Bhiksus made such houses to live m So you 
must destroy it Thereupon the Bhiksus destroyed the house After destroy 
mg the house the Exalted One returned to the Grdhrakflta 

Bhiksu returned after begging and saw his house demo 
lished He asked. Who has destroyed this house > The Bhiksus who 
were there told Dhanika You have obtained great benefit The Tatha 
^ta condescended to turn his face to this house. By having this house you 
have acquired ment The Exalted One knew the proper time and so he ha® 
destroyed this house. On heanng it Dhanika was much pleased and forgot 
to eat and dnnk during seven days. 


After seven days he made this reflection \Vhere shall I go to procure 
for constructing a wooden hut’ There is the Chief Mmister (Maha 
^tra), Ye-shuto the carpenter of kmg Fmgsha (Bimbisara) whom I 
knew formerly He must have wood He then entered the city with his bowl 
an wmt to the house of Ye shu to and after exchanging words of greetings 
Mid May you be hale and long lived I want to build a cottage but 
there is n^ood Can you not find some wood for me ’ The Mahama»ia 
replied There is no wood m my place exceptmg the king’s wood I can 
give you wood someUme later Dhanika said Don t say so Tell me 
where is the kings house and you speak of preserving his wood. The 
u ^ Sir, If you dont believ’e, go and see for your 

& Dhanika went to tlie place where the wood was kept He found 
ere e wood of five flying ladders He took two of these and went to 
construct his housa 
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It was an anaent custom of the former kings to go out once in five day’s 
to inspect the arsenal the treasury, the people of the palace, the horses, the 
elephants, the chanots etc On coming to the place of rvooden things he saw 
that his flying ladders seemed diminished and that two of them were missing 
He told Ye shu t'o that two of the flying ladders were missing Ye shu t’o 
said O, Great King, all of them are there and none is missing After the 
second and the third round the king sa^d the same thing to Ye shu t o, but 
the latter replied Great King all are there and none is missing The king 
was then angry and said You must have burnt my wood You cannot 
get It again or you must have given it to somebody He then ordered Ye 
shu t’o to be arrested When Ye shu t’o was under arrest he remembered 
that when the Venerable Dhanika came, tlien* was no wood Did he taVp 
them’ So he sent a message to Dhanika enquinng whether he had taken 
the two pieces of the flying ladders The reply was that he had taken them 
Another message was sent I am in prison for having lost the flying lad 
ders So you must find out some means so that I may be soon freed 
Dhanika replied You only tell the king that the Bhik§u Dhanika, le 
myself has taken the wood and that he can enquire from me. The king 
sent for Dhamka and the latter came to the king The Sthavira Dhamka 
appeared as a straight man He had fine appearance like a godly man On 
seeing him the king felt very happy He asked Reverend Dhanika have 
you taken the two pieces of flying ladders belonging to me’ He replied 
Yes I have taken them The king said Reverend Sir, the houseless ones 
cannot take things that are not given Dhanika said O, King it was 
formerly given it is not that it is not given The king asked— Who gave it ’ 
Dhanika said The king has given it The king said Reverend Sir, I am 
the ruler of this country and have to attend to many tiungs I do not re 
member it Why do you say that I have given it’ Dhanika replied O 
King, do you not remember that you gave it at the very beginning In this 
kingdom in the assembly of ministers you gave all rivers lakes fountains, 
medicmal herbs etc while receiving the royal abhiseka on the white elephant s 
tooth At the time of becoming king you said yourself I am today king 
I give the iSramaijas and Brahmanas all forests trees waters and spnngs 
within my krtigcfom Sa I said that the king has given it It is not not 
given The king said Reverend Sir in my kingdom I have given things 
that are not protected but not the things that are pibtected,’ Mjt former 
words have been wrongly interpreted by you The king then ordered Ye 
shu t o to be released All Brahmins religious men and women became 
happy and thanked Dlianika As they were all pleased they requested the 
king to condone the past 

VII 

Conclusions 

As may be expected, there is a fundamental agreement amongst the six 
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\e’-sions of the story By a wrong interpretation of the first proclamation 
of the King of Magadha which the latter made at the time of his corona 
tion the Bhik?u Dhanika took away the wood owned by the king He was 
tlms guilty of the offence of stealing (adattadana) The king's law pro- 
vided the punishment by death for such offences but as Dhanika was a 
houseless monk, he was allowed by the king to go away unscathed Accord 
ing to the law of Buddha it wa^ one of the four gnevouS offences and the 
punishment prescribed for it was eirpulsion from the Sangha 

But a detailed examination of the different versions will bnng into 
piommence their differences and throw light on their ongin The name of 
the king of Magadha is given m some of the Vmayas (Theravada, Dharma 
guptaka, Mahasanghika) as Bimbisara but m two of them (Sarvastivada 
and Mula Sarvasastivada) as Vaiddnputra AjataSatru In the MahiSasaka 
Vmaya no name is given The name of the Chief Minister of the king is 
given as Vassakara only in two versions (Theravada Mahi^saka) No 
name is given in other versions In the Sarvastivada and Mula Sarva«ti\ada 
versions he is called the " the city Chief ” and the ” Chief Minister in charge 
of the city\ both probably meaning the same officer— the nagara vyava- 
a^^mahSmatTa The Mahasan^ka vmaya alone tells us that it was 
c ng himself who was out on inspection In this connection the same 
inaya gives us an interesting information that it was an old custom of the 
mgs to go out once in five days to in«pect the arsenal, the treasury, the 
pilace, the horses the elephants, chariots etc 

In regard to the causes which led Dhanika to build a tiled cottage on 
1 e l^igin mountain the account of the first five Vmayas (Theravada, 
^arvastivada, MahiMsaka, Dharmaguptaka and Mula-SarvSstivada) is un 
ammous Dhanika built grass huts thnee but every time it was destroyed by 
the people who came to collect fuel wood and grass and the wood taken 
^ay But the Maha^ghika vmaya gives quite a different account 
liamka built huts three times to live in but every time it was taken by 
more elderly monks on the pretext that they were old m age but Dhanika 
was young and capable of buildmg a new hut for himself 


s may be expected the Maha^ghika Vmaya has introduced « 
L of the speaal leanmgs of the school The f 

o s 00 bdieved that Buddha wras lokottara, supra mundane, a 
Ills divine powers were limitless. This doctnne had evidently its ii 
^ school Thus the Vmaya of this school alone s; 
w^ Buddha ^ to the tiled cottage of Dhanika • the gods and tl 

"although the door was 1 
Tathagalha entered it without lowering his head " 


and the Dharmaguptaka vmayas which are sap- 
posrf to follow stnctly the conseryattve tradiUons (Sthavirarada) are not 
quite immune from this influence. Both the Vinayas say that while Buddha 
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saw the tiled cottage of Dhanika from a distance, he came to know' what 
It was, evidently through his supernatural power, but he still made enquiries 
about it from Ananda according to the ordinary human custom. The 
Mulasarvastivada version betraj's this influence to a larger e.vtent When 
Buddha mtcnded to regulate the habitatiwi of monks he started not directly 
with their dwellings but with the dwellings of the gods, demi gods, etc. This 
was because he w'as the master not of this world alone but of all the three 
worlds (tn dhatu) 

One of the most important things which the Rli Vjna>a fails to state 
is the reason which guided Buddha to order the demolition of the tiled 
cottage of Dhanika It is simply said that it was unbecoimng of a recluse 
to pos-sess such a hut and that it might bring downfall to those who would 
come after The Sarvaslivada and the Mula sarvastivada Vinayas are al-o 
silent about iL The former says that Buddha feared that the onyattHhikai 
might ndinile the Buddhists and say “ During the life time of Buddha the 
sin defiles the law ’’ The latter almost reproduces the same sentence None 
of these three Vinaj'as say why the construction of a tiled hut was un 
becoming of a recluse and why by doing so a Buddhist monk eeposed him 
self to the ndicule of the heretics The three other Vinayapitakas viz the 
Mahisfisaka vmaya, the Dharmaguptaka and the Mahlsanghika, give a 
cogent reason for Buddhas ordering the demobtion of the tiled hut The 
Mahi§lsaka says that Buddha disapproved of Dhanika’s act because it 
involved the killing of living beings Buddha says "By this bad act he 
has gravely injured the living things He is not sorry for it I have previ- 
ously spoken m different ways on the taw of mercifulness The Venerable 
Ones will m various ways ndicule the Bhik^s doing like this Buddha 
then clearly says “ If you Bhik^us, bum tiles you will commit the Tu lo 
che (ThuUacaya) sm. You will be guilty of Tu ki lo (Dukkafa) ’ The 
Dharmaguptaka says the same thmg Buddha disapproved of Dhamka’s act 
because it involved mjuiy to hvnng beuigs Buddha says "I have con 
stantly and in numberless ways spoken about kindness to living beings Whj 
has this foolish man himself made a mud hut and by collecting fire-wood 
and cow-dung burnt it’ He shc«Id have thus made the tiles red and com 
mitted Tu-kilo (Dukkata) The Mahasanghika that Buddha dis 
approved of the construction of the tiled hut for two reasons Firstly becau’^ 
it imTshed mjury to living bemgs and secondly because it was unhealthy 
Buddha saj^ “Then again by burning the earth you will kill all sorts of 
living beings. The tiled hou^ is cold in winter and very hot m summer 
It destroys sleep and bnngs disease and pam” On tlus pomt therefore the 
Pub Vinaya seems to be defective; With the development of the Sahg^ 
certamly a time came when the monks could not quite tolerate an injunction 
prohibiting the use of dwdling places made of tiles or burnt bricks. The 
PSIi, the Sarvastivada and the! Mula sarv^stiv5da Vinayas m this regard 
seem to have suffered some alteration m the hands of their redactors. 
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The imperfection of the Pah account can be noticed in another connec- 
tion While describing the tiled cottage of Dhanika it says that “ it was a 
beautiful, lovely, pleasing, red hut, just like a little xndragopa and just like 
the sound of a small bell, so was the sound of this hut” {kupkd abhirupa 
dfissaniya pasadika lohilika seyyathapt tndragopaka seyyathapi nama kinkim- 
kasaddo evameva tassa kuftkaya saddo ahost) But the last part of the 
sentence—" just like the sound of a small bell, so was the sound of this hut ” 
seems to te absurd The MahiSasaka vmaya is more complete on this point 
It says “ At the time of the wind blowing it (i e the hut) made the sound 
of a guitar* The colour of the cottage is compared with different things 
m the different Vinayas According to the Pah Vmaya it was red like an 
xn Tagopa which is according to the Pali commentaries a coral red insect 
Accordmg to the Dharmaguptaka the colour of the hut was red like fire, 
according to the Mula-sarvastivada it was like the jatika flower while 
accordmg to the Mahasanghika it was like the Udumbara flower 


On pother point the accounts of the Pah, SarrasUvada and Mula- 
rvastivSda Vmayas are less mterestmg than the accounts of the other 
inayas t is about the wood which was taken from the wood yard in- 
pretext The Pali Vmaya says that 
^ wm sUife held for the king, servmg to repair the aty laid down in 
OiagOTo paitsotnkhSnkdm Spadatihayo mkkhittani) 
rttv« JII5 ^ the Sarvastivada it is “the heavy sticks used for protectmg the 
4 ^ j * e^r mg to the Mula SarvSstivada it was wood “ to be used for 
destroyed parts of the great city of Rajaerha” The Dharmaguptala 
Ta retained for the tang But the Mahisasaka 

an e ahasanghika accounts attach greater importance to the wood taken 
away y Dhanika According to the former it was “ the big wood used for 
the city rampart’, whereas according to the latter it was “two of the fiw 
ymg ladders" Probably the last two accounts mean the same thmg The 
woo taken away by Dhanika was therefore of such importance as the king 
cou not afford to lose it without a proper enquiry 

c^parative study of the different versions of the story of Dhanika 
ihp ^ fundamental similarity in regard to 

!mpo^' oLT ■>/ a monh for Urc first Pme, tjforo are 

whrt mav be eeSfS''* differences between them They raise problems 
tlie SIC Vmayas “ •’’“““S'" and comparabve study of all 



EARLY BUDDHISM AND THE TAKING OF LIFE 

By 

Mis3 I B HORNER, Mji 

The Indian genius v.e are often and rightly, told is for religion, and 
when the rdigion we now call Buddhism arose in the smh century b c. m 
India, the tradition and exercise of religious thought, speculation and 
hTod were strong and they were protected Kings were patrons of religion, 
and the men of religion commanded much respectful attention and enjoyed 
kindly and honourable treatment alike from kings ruling chieftains, their 
mimsters and the ordinary people There abounded, as early Buddhist and 
Jam texts show, all kinds of ascetics, lapasas, numerous wandering teachers 
ana student^ panbbS/okas, and .1 diversity of sects Uttktyas, many of them 
brahmmical Among the most famous of all the rdigious groups were the 
Jams, whose doctnnes were already well devdoped by the tune of the nse 
of Buddhism 

In India m the sixth century nc there was thus much that went by 
the name of religion , and there was much besides that masqueraded under 
a religious guise For example, there was the offenitg of sacrifices, partly 
made for temporal gams and which might involve the takmg of life There 
were, on the other hand various other habits and customs which while no 
attempt was made to attribute their origin, observance or perpetuation to 
any religious source, yet also depended on the taking of life. Impelled, 
perhaps by a mixture of motives, the two greatest religious systems flounsli 
irg m these times, Jamism and Buddhism, both made an mdelible impres- 
sion not only on the India of their day but, m the case of Buddhism, on the 
lands where it has since spread, by the firm stand they toi^ against the 
prevalence of practices which depmed creatures of life The object of this 
paper is to discuss m a general way the altitude adopted by Early Buddhism 
to a practice which it d^lored 

There is no doubt that in the lay world of the Early Buddhist epoch 
life was frequently deliberately and knowingly destroyed Human life was 
taken by kings and their armies in battle. It was taken again by murderers 
who, after all broadly speaking, do in an unorganised way what armies do m 
an otganised way Animal life was taken by kings and their atondants 
when out for the pleasure of hunting. It was taken, although umntiaiUon 
ally, by farmers ploughing and by agncultunsts digging. It was taken by 
an>one who felled a tree,* or destroyed \egetablc growth,* who trampled down 


1 rift IV, 3J 
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crops and grasses* and who dug the «oil ’ For according to the Indian way 
of thinking as this is expressed in the Pali canon a certain form of life 
called “ one-facultied ekvidnya jiva, inhabits trees, plants and the soil, 
and e\en v.ater may have creatures, or “breathers”, (sappanaka vdaka) m 
It * Again ammal life was taken by hunters and trappers, by butchers and 
fishermen for human consumption and other human needs And it was taken 
by brahmin pnests for sacrificial purposes, as w'as perhaps, although cer- 
tamly to a lesser extent, human life® Thus slaughter took place under four 
major forms in battle, m agriculture, for eatmg meat and fish and for 
sacrifice. 

The emergence m India of the notion of ahujisa, non harmmg non 
injury, is histoncally speakmg not clear Its origin cannot be attributed to 
a definite date or to any particular teacher, social reformer or law giver 
The problem of the birth of the idea of non mjury is indeed as obscure as 
that of leaving the world”,* of forsaking home for homelessness Non 
injury, which includes the pnnaple of sparing life, of not taking it, of not 
depriving man or beast of it, receives much emphasis in the survivmg Jain 
, but whether the notion actually sprang up under the Jams or whether 
cy exploited some Ufe-spanng tradition already there we do not know 
t lough the birth of the notion may be hidden to us. the magnitude of 
e stress the Jams lay on domg anything so calamitous as taking life has 
e appearance of a protest , a protest against an existent and more or 
C'S widespread slaughter of creatures of which it was impossible to be un 
aware. 


Buddhism also was aware of this state of things and was very much 
alive to the divers purposes for which hfe was destroyed If it did not use 
the word ahiTjxsa and the verbs connected with it as frequently as the con 
temporary Jams, it all the same fostered the scruple against the takmg of 
hfe as much as they did Other sects which inhabited the Valley of the 
Ganges at the same time, while not makmg such a mark on the thought and 
cu'tom of the day nevertheless contnbuted to this new or revived scruple 
and upheld it by themselves practising ikwi injury under the form of vege- 
tananism.* 


But m spite of teachmg precQit and example the evil persisted for some 
two hundred and fifty years at least after Gotama’s lifetime until it was 
given, not a mortal but a severe blow by the Emperor A&^ His Rock 
ct is a re\eIation of the temble slaughter of animals that went on daily 

i r^A w 2Se 3 Vfif. IV, 32 33 4 Vm tv 49 125 

j A. rr , Rehiun and Philosophy of the Veda and Upantskads, 

p. 317, and C /f /, ^■oL I p 106 

f problem is discussed bj bfo. Rh>-3 Davids m Ch. II of Poems 

of Chtster and JuntU 
7 Jlf i 80 
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SO that the royal kitchen could feed hundreds of people and the king’s popu 
lanty thereby increased But A^ka, who became exceedingly sensitive to 
the taking of animal life, abolished this communal feeding, first of all reduc 
ing the number of animals to be slam daily to three, and for use only at the 
loyal table itself, and then decreed on the rock that “even those three living 
cicatures shall not be slam m the future” The Emperor’s conviction of the 
■sanctity of animal life culmmaled in his Pillar Edict V, assigned to the 
•date 243 BC This lays down “an elaborate code of regulations restnctmg 
the slaughter and mutilation of animals throughout the empire Those 
regulations were imposed upon all classes of the population without distinc 
tion of creed, social customs, or religious sentiment * The broad pnnaples 
of Buddhist teaching on compassion to all that lives and breathes here finds 
concrete detailed and definite expression Aioka applied this teaching to 
hi' times, he lived it and he spread it through the unusual medium of hard 
rock and poli'hed pillar 

It may have been acquaintance of the fact that during the early Buddhist 
epoch some control was exercised over the unchecked slaughter of animals 
which emboldened Aioka to restnet their destruction or mutilation on certain 
days on holy days. Although we have little knowledge of any such pre 
Mous interdictions Asokas Pillar Edict would suggest in some form these 
had existed before his time, and that therefore he was contmuing a practice, 
perhaps expanding it but not innovating it. A bnef reference is foimd in 
the Vincyc to a “ non slaughter day ’ In the story of the lay woman fol 
lower SuppiyS it appears that before she cut a piece of flesh from her own 
thigh for an ill monk to whom she had promised some broth, she had a 
search for meat made throughout Benares But she was told that none was 
to hand, “ for today is not a slaughter day , magfuto ajja • The faiaka 
mentions the " dmm of no-slau^ter being sounded through a town,*® and 
as having been heard by kings of old ** and it mentions a zemindar who had 
laid an interdiction upon the slaughter of animals 

It is tempting to suppose that some of these no-sIaughter days coincided 
with the uposatha, or Observance days. da)rs of the new and the full moon* 
when monks in each “residence” reated their body of Patimokkha rules, 
and when lay people were meant to abstain from some of their more conge 
nial activities And for such a coinading there is support from a Jataka in 
which it IS said that a man was unable to get meat, not merely because it 
was a no-sIaughter day but, with greater preasion, because it was a “ fist day 
on which there was no slaughter,” uposathamdghata This may well have 
been the case but jet it throws little light upon any early connection made 


8 Vincent Smith, Asoka 3rd edn , 1920 p 57 

9 Vifu 1. 217 10 Ja ni 428 43-1 
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between such a restriction and speaal days For the Jataka prose is com 
parativ'dy late, and w'as probably composed nearer to ASoka’s time than to 
Gotama’s 

There is plenty of evidence however to show that, before Asoka’s reign, 
Gotama had protested against the takmg of life His surviving talks and 
prohibitions and “allowances” (anujanamt) too — are addressed mainly to 
nonks, and these after all formed his most malleable as well as his most 
vnilnerable matenal since they were under the control and discipline of the 
Order, of which he was, as the canon shows particularly the Vinaya, the foun 
tain head Yet raords are not lacking where Gotama is portrayed as either 
directly or by implication trying to drive home to lay people his abhorrence 
of takmg bfe 

In one respect, he was not unsuccessful For he was instrumental in 
bimging about a decrease in the populanty of great animal sacrifices But 
in the three other ways — ^that is, m warfare, agriculture and meat eatmg 
with Its attendant trades of hunting, trappmg and butchery, it may be said 
that he met with only a hrmted success There is no means of assessmg 
the number of those who turned to th^ humaner way of life presented to 
them by Gotama. It would however be reasonable to suppose that some 
of his contemporaries responded to his gifts of persuasion, and, further in 
spired by a feelmg for aktmsS, refrained from activities which involved des 
troymg ammal or human life. For this has been the case later and m other 
Buddhist lands On the other hand, there is no doubt that even if warfare, 
agriculture and meat eating dmunished somewhat as lay occupations in 
Gotama’s times they were by no means abolished nor even largely re- 
nounced And for this two chief rea'=ons may be adduced m the first place, 
kings and people did not want to give up these ways of ministenng to 
their ambitions, livelihood or pleasure , and in the second, since Gotama 
was not a temporal ruler, he had no actual power to impose a body of 
restrictive regulations and penalties on the laity as he had on his monastic 
followers. 

With blood sacrifice the case was different The times were ripe for 
its virtual abobtion , and it only needed some authontative lead, some cham- 
pion, and the support of a strong minded, convinced and articulate oppon 
ent for the perhaps already dying brahmmical customs of animal saaifice 
and of such human sacrifice as there was to fall into decay Gotama en 
tered the area , and according to passages m the canon howe^rer infrequent 
he spoke with \i^r Of his protests. I will menUon ti\o the one senous, 
tlie other re\eahng ax delightful sen«e of humour Both are well known 
The 'enous protest is found in verres occumng m the Sarpyutta, Anguttaia, 
Sulicmpata and lUtuUaka^* 


14 S i 76 A u 42. i\ 151, Stu 303 It 21 
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The sacrifices called the Horse the Man 
The Peg throwTi Site the Dnnk of Victorj 
Tlie Bolts WithdrawTi and all the mighty fuss — 

These are not ntcs which brmg a nch result. 

■Where divers goats and sheep and kme are slam 
Never to such a nte as that repair 
The noble seers who walk the perfect way 
But ntes where there is no bustle nor no fuss 
Are offermgs meet bequests perpetual 
Where never goats and sheep and kme are slam 
To such a sacrifice as thi^ repair 
The noble seers who walk the perfect way 
These are the ntes entailing great results 
These to the celebrant are blest not cursed 

The oblation rurnelh o er the gods are pleased 
This IS senous and persuasive. Yet the half humorous way which 
IS chosen to conv’ey the protest made m the Kutadanta Suttanta** does 
nothmg to militate against its fundamental earnestness In his Introduc 
tion to this Suttana which as he pomts out,** consists of a legend obviously 
invented od hoc Rhys Davids wrote havmg laughed the brahmm ideal 
of sacrifice out of court the author or authors of the Suttana go on to 
63 / what they think a sacrifice ought to be; Far from exaltmg Kmg 'Wide 
Realms (Mahavijita) procedure, they put his sacrifice at the very bottom 
of a long list of sacnfices each better than the other and leadmg up to the 
sweetest and highest of all which is the altamment of Arahatship” Kmg 
Wide-Realms sacrifice, although it never took place except m the half 
«erious half conuc legaid told for the sake of its moral is as desenbed 
typically Vedic in character There would have been the slaughter of cows 
goats cocks and pigs As it was in the legend only ghee, oil butter milk, 
honey and molasses were used and largesse was distributed in the four 
quarters. Rhys Davids thinks that the battle over the 'Vedic form of 
sacrifice was really won by the Buddhists and their allies And the com 
bined ridicule and earnestness of our Suttanta will hav’e had its share m 
bringing about the victory ** 

At all events it is sufliaently clear that strictures such as these did not 
fall upon deaf ears The people were sympathetic broad minded and not 
completely dominated by pnestly superstition In a word they provided 
exrallent matenal on which to work in the matter of suppressing the destruc 
tion of animals for quasi religious purposes, and the growing realisation that 
large-scale sacnfice was both spiritually and economically unsound will have 
played a deasive part in stamping it out. 


15 Z) i. 127ff 
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This potent stand against a mistaken custom may haw been further 
backed by the feding, even by the knowled^, that in India ammals had not 
always been offered up on the sacrificial altar (vedi). There would appear 
to be a contrast between the religion of the Aryan inv'aders and the attitude 
adopted, in particular to the cow, by the cattle-breeding inhabitants of the 
overrun territory. Horse^® and cattle sacrifices were characteristic of the 
Vedic tribes ; and by their own religion they were enjoined to sacrifice cattle 
to their gods and to slay them for guests, the, actual worship of the cow as 
such not being found in Rig-Veda.*® But, on the other hand, it would 
appear as though among the indigenous population a certain reverence for 
the cow had gone back to a remote antiquity. The SuUattipdla, in a very 
remarkable Sutta,*i speaks of the brahmins of old as having regarded tlie 
cow as their parents, brothers and kin, as their best friend and as the source 
of all healthful things. So in gratitude they never slaughtered cows.*^ But 
then there came a change. The brahmins became greedy and avaricious. 
Fired by the huge gifts they obtained from the king by instigating him to 
offer horses and human bdngs in sacrifice, their nert choice fell upon cows. 
And OkkSla, the king, doomed hundreds and thousands of cows to be slain. 
A sense of the injustice and wickedness of this, felt by the teller of this story : 
The cows that do no hurt with horn or hoof, 
yes, gentle lamblike cows that fill the pail, 
he bade be taken by the horn and slain** 
teas shared by others at the time when of old this outrage iadhamrtui) began: 
'Tis wrong ! ’tis wrong ! arose th’united wail 
of Brahnfis, Indra, titans, demons too, 
as cows were butchered for the sacrifice** 
as it was by other and still later people presumed to be the contemporaries of 
the story-teller : 

Thus, thus the wise condemn this ancient guilt, 
and folk condemn the sacrificers’ crime.*® 

This outstanding Sutta doubtless refers in its thirty-two verses to some 
andent tradition of brahmin d^meraej’. Instead of their former life of zeal 
and rectitude which needed no animal sacrifices to abet it, later, in the lust 
for wealth, brahmin priests procured the saaifice of horses, men, and finally 
of cows. ^ But sacrifice in its turn succumbed to the force of public opinion. 
Substantiation for such popular disapprobation may be found in the outcry 
the people made at the prospect of the sacrifice of elephants, horses, bulls 


irt' T»** 3^ *“*4 at horse-sacrifices in Vedic rituaL 
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and other four footed creatures, and which is recorded in a Jataka story 
The evidence provided by Pali “literature” for the suppression of great 
animal sacrifices suggests that outside brahminical arcles this practice was 
not one particularly cherished by the ordinary people 

This degeneration from harmless ntes to bloody sacrifices is noticed by 
Buddhaghosa in the Samyutta Commentaiy^^ and by Dhammapala m the 
It^vuttaka Cominenlary,^^ m their exegesis on the verses beginning “The 
sacnfices called the Horse, the Man ” already quoted Formerly, these Cora 
mentanes tell us, the as’^a medha horse sacrifice was sassa medha, a com or 
crops festival , the puma medka human sacrifice, took the form of a six 
months gift of food and wages to great soldiers , the throwing of the peg. 
snmmapasa, was then called a bond to bind men s hearts , people addressed 
one another in affectionate language vSeopeyya, the word being later altered 
to vajapeyya, a sacnficial drink ,*» and people were so pleasant that there 
wa"! no need to bolt the doors of the houses** But, so the commentaries go 
on with no doubt the Sutlanipata m mind, m the timd of the former king 
Okkaka (who is there regarded as in part responsible for the brahmin ascen 
dancy) the brahmins upset all thi« happy arrangement and the “ four bases 
of popularity ’ and contentment m the realm took on the aspect of simster 
eacnfices and orgies,** 

In speaking of human sacrifice, purtsonudha which in the verses quoted 
la mentioned with assamedho horse sacrifice and three other ntes which did 
not invdve death for the victim, the question should be borne in mind of 
whether it was in early times ever more than a symbolical eerememy No 
reference to the practice can be established in the Rig Veda ,** the Brahmanas 
do not describe a rite of an actual slaying of a man ,** ‘ there is m the Sata 
patha and Taittinya Brahmanas and their Sutras merely the symbolic offer 
ing of men as is the case in the Yajurveda *« Indeed evidence for a 
human sacrifice on the lines of the horse-sacrifice appears to be provided only 
by two of the later Sutras 

This does not mean however that on occasion a man may not have been 


26 Jo No 43S 27 SA i 144ff 28 It A t 93 

29 On Vajapeya or Dnnk of Strength see A B Keith Rehgwn and Philo 
sophy oj the Veda and Upanishads p 339 , and for mention of the assamedha and 
tlie VSjapeya (soma sacrifice), assooated with secular Brahmanism” as being 
* two forms of saenfice having a political significance see B C. Law, India as des 
tubed tn Early Texts oJ Buddhism and /autism p 205 

30 Cf Megasthenes, Fragm XXVII (McCnndJe Ancient India, p 70) 
their houses and property they generally leave imguarded ’ 
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32 A. B Keith. Rehtion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads p 347 
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slam for some sacrificial purpose. In the Takkariya Jataka^^ one brahmm 
proposes the slaughter of another so as to make an oblation with his flesh 
and blood when a new gateway for a town was to be built Rouse, m his 
translation of this Jataka,^^ has an interesting note on the persistence of 
traditions about human sacrifice at the founding of a building and so on, 
so as ‘ to propitiate the spirits disturbed the digging, ’ and he refers to 
the rumours current at the time of many young children being immured in 
tlic foundations of the Hooghly Bridge at Calcutta Keith in discussing the 
later Sarjihitas and Brahmajias, alludes to the building of an altar for the 
«acred fire He says, " in one sense no doubt this was an ancient and simple 
rite, accompanied as so often by the slaying of a man in order to •secure 
the abidmg diaracter of the structure ’ Even if there was some tradition, 
as the Pah Canon and commentaries may suggest, for a full scale Human 
Facrdice similar to the Horse Sacrifice evidence is ladcing for any actual 
slaymg of a human victim or victims. The more casual and far less costly, 
sacrifice of one man on occasions when buildings were being erected appears 
to be better attested There is no ground for believing however that it was 
customary to offer human beings on such occasions , there are more grounds 
for believing that in early Buddhist times any fonn of human sacrifice was 
much less common than animal sacrifice Yet ho’^ever progressive and 
enlightened was the bulk of the population, there was always a backward 
element to contend with, the element which for e.tample made oblations 
(balikamma) of deer and swine to yakfchas*^ 

It would moreover seem as if animal sacrifice had been superimposed, 
partly as a royal and pnestly undertaking on an older tradition of harm 
lessness, breaking it, cutting into it, it is true, but not crushing it mto obli 
a ion The survival, the memory, of this tradition, denymg to animal sacn 
fice the status of an unbroken custom must be regarded as a further reason 
why any difficulties which the Early Buddhists may have met in fighting for 
the abolition of the sacnfice of horses and cattle in particular were by no 
means insuperable. 

The Early Buddhist attitude to warfare apiculture and meat-eating was 
more mixed than was its attitude to blood sacrifices. It made no whole 
hearted condemnation of these three practices although they all entail tlie 
tTkmg of life. But it did what it could to lessen their incidence and popu 
lanty The most fertile field for reform was the monastic Order Monks 
were forbidden to have more than a nunimum to do with armies*® on pain of 
committing offences which needed confession as their expiation , and no one 
vffio was a soldier, subsumed under the heading “in a king’s pay," was 
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allowed to go forth from home into homele«sncss that is, to take the 
first step to becoming a monk Turtlicr monks were forbidden to dig the 
soil or to get another to do so<» a rule whicli presumably could have been 
compamoned by another to co\’er ploughing But because monks v>-ere en 
tircly supported by the laity and bccau^u apparently tliey had not attempted 
to plough there was no occasion to formulate such a prohibition But a 
d fferent set of considerations was entailed in regard to eating meat the 
result of which was that monks were allowed to eat meat and fish provided 
that It uas pure in three respects whidi means a monk had neither seen 
hcaid nor suspected that it had been killed on purpose for him « and fur 
Uier provided that it was not the flesh of certain animals which it uas made 
unallowable to eat** 

I will say a little more about these three practices in turn and will 
begm with warfare. Bu* I ha\e wntten ab(XJt the early Buddhist views on 
this subject elsewhere ** I wtU here only pomt out that Gotama is represented 
neither as having glossed over nor as having passed by its existence without 
a word of censure On the contrary he faced the fact of fighting openly 
and frankly and in three mam ways. In the first place there are verses 
attributed to him depicting the utter futility and inconclusiveness of war** 
and more verses contrasting the use of force with the exercise of dkamma 
conscience what ought to be done because it is right Yet although the love 
of fightmg 18 deeply embedded m the human heart there were apparently 
some people in the times to which the Vtnaya purports to refer who regret 
ted that they had to have anything to do with an army It was their karmc 
whidi drove them to this means of livelihood and in a vicious circle this 
means of livelihood set up a new bad karnta for them Many classes of 
people, as the SuUanipata enumerates including the farmer kassaka the 
fighting man yedAfl/ita and the sacnficer yajaka are what they are because 
of their deeds kamnuma *» 

Again it is interesting to nobce that puWic opinion” and the opinion 
of the pious monks*® as well as that ascribed to Gotama was agaui't 
monks talking Uracchonakaiha low infenor talk concerned with mundane 
matters, and that two out of its twenty seven specified forms are talk about 
armies and talk about fights Such talk is said to be connected with the 
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goal nor to tend to the highest form of godly life In substituting ten topics 
of conversation Gotama is made to say to the listening monks that if the>' 
would engage in these they would outehine m bnlhance the moon and sun — 
not to mention the wanderers, followers of other sects and who, as other 
records show, were prone to indulge in Uracchanakatha 5* 

In the second place, it adds greatly to Gotama s fame as a leader of 
humanitanan thought and practice that he was able to eliminate warfare as 
an occupation for his monastic followers who, after all, formed a consider 
able proportion of the population In this respect Eastern monachism differs 
slnkmgly from Western, where monks not only regarded themselves as 
soldiers of Chnst but saw nothmg wrong or incongruous m resorting to anns 
Fighting was automatically dosed to Buddhist monks by their third Krajika 
rule if they deprived a human bang of life or mated him to commit sui 
cide or msbgated another person to murder him, they committed an offence 
cf the utmost gravity whose penalty was rapulsion from the Order They 
were further debarred from fighting by other rules which made it an offence, 
although of a Icssct kind, knowingly to take animal hf&®* And since two 
of the four “ wings ” of an army consisted of elephants and horses, these were 
inasmuch danger as the infantry ipatu) of bang targets for destruction in 
bnttle. 


The third way m which Gotama faced the fact of fighting was, however 
strange this may seem, by eepressmg a certain admiration for the soldier 
Although metaphors from warfare are less frequent in Buddhist than m 
Christian literature,®® there are several similes which are mJitary m nature, 
thar point usually bang to encourage monks to be steadfast m endeavour as 
soldiers are steadfast in battle and to wage «pintual battles as they wage armed 
ones. Disaplme was the aim for both On the other hand unstable monks are 
likened to the (five kinds of) is-amors who lose heart as the latter falter 
at various (preliminary) stages of the battle «> the former falter if they rre 
unable to steer quite clear of women Thus soldiers, even cowardly one«, 
liaTC thar uses as pegs on which to hang various aspects of Buddhist teach 
mg for monks. 


And the same may be said of the soldiers \’ancrus battle adjuncts the 
wamor elephant and horse. The former especially is used m metaphor 
But it IS interesting to find that the ways in which a monk is compared to 
a battle elephant represent as a rule quite imtial stages in his epintual tram 
mg For example, when monks ard compared to dephants who falter when 
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, going forth to bittle because each of their five senses is afllicted by disagrce- 
nble sensations — a metaphor which resembles that of the soldiers who lose 
heart almost before the battle begms— it is to show that such monks are not 
yet immune to the lure of the five scn<«s *• Again as the dephant entenng 
battle destroys all parts of the fourfold army and endures the blows of 
weapons so should a monk destroy all sensual thinking and endure physical 
discomfort Both these metaphors point to stages where a monk is not 
far advanced in his training 

A \er^ from the Theragatha^ further suggests that only the early stages 
of the trainmg were envisaged where wamor-elephant similes are used Tlus 
verse is asenbed to the former soldiers So^a Potinyas son After having 
gone forth he remained so sluggish and did not apply his mind to medita 
tion that Gotama had to admonish him. He thereupon reflecting upon his 
chortcommgs and workmg for insight** uttered this verse 
If m the fight my wamor elephant 
Advanced twere better fallen from his back. 

Dead on the field and trampled I should lie 
Than beaten live a captive to the foe. 

This 15 a verse which comes well from a former soldier and it may be only 
acadental tliat Sona compares his own almost desperate state after he had 
turned monk with his imagmed de^rate state m battle due to hp'ng dis 
lodged from his elephant But on the other hand this companson may be 
deliberate since m other similes battle elephants are apt to be connected w^th 
weak or elementary attainments m the life of religion 

Agriculture does not mvolve the taking of human life, but in the process 
of ploughing and digging small animals and insects may be destroyed Now 
in regard to taking life Early Buddhism drew two distinctions In the first 
place there was a distinction between takmg it deliberately and takmg it 
unintentionally Thus if monks took human or animal hfe in the latter way 
there was no offence for them** But if they took it knowingly and inten 
tionally there was as I have already indicated the most venous penalty in 
the case of human life, and a penalty also although less '=evere, in the case 
of animal life. For m the second place Early Buddhism recognised a dis* 

58 yt 1 1 157 59 A ii 116 lu. 161 60 Thag 194 
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tinction between men and animals But smce this was m degree rather tlian , 
in kind It therefore held it as principle of right behaviour for monks that 
they should destroy neither the one nor the other 

Agriculture certainly opened the door to the danger of takmg hfe A 
farmer could hardly avoid kiUmg or maiming small creatures m the soil 
Yet, because he did not destroy them of set purpose the evil of taking life 
v/as not the point of Gotamas famous ploughmg talk with the fanner 
Bharadvaja The point was that hts kind of ploughmg — that of the mmd 
and spirit— was ncher m result than the farmers ploughmg of the land 
and it was meant to show how much finer were the activities of those who 
were able to devote themselves to a spintual instead of a mundane way of 
life 

But agnculture had been practised from time immemorial Moreover, 
it was in the India of Gotama a days as it had been for centunes previously, 
not only the economic mainspring of the people and by far the greatest 
industry but its resuhs were vital to the life, health and prosperity of the 
ertire population So vividly had this beai realised even in remotest anti 
quity and in lands wide apart that ceremony and ntual had come to be 
connected with the chief agncultural operations of the year 

Everything depended on the fertility of the crops These therefore had 
to be sown in an atmosphere of the rite and festival It is tme that this may 
have dwindled by the Early Buddhist epoch even if it had not disappeared 
altogether Yet certainly the tradition remained The Jaiakamdana the 
Introduction to the fatakas a collection of stones of the past, contams a 
^ aluable descnption of a Festival of Sowing or of Seed time called a vappa 
mangala ** This was a ploughmg festival m which the king played a lead 
mg part The people decorated the aty like a deva s mansion and all the 
servants and workmen in spotless white clothes and adorned with scented 
Garlands collected at the kmgs house A thousand ploughs mtigala were 
yoked for the king s work He himself had a golden plough ornamented 
with ted gold and the horns reins and goods of the oxen were ornamented 
with gold Of the thousand ploughs a hundred and seven (or seven hundred 
and ninety nine®*) were adorned with silver as were the yokes and reins of 

64 S t 172 Sn 76-SO Go /a i 57 

66 Ja. i 57 The Pah is ekena unarp afthasatarp and ekounaftkasatafp Rhit 
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their oxen ; and the<e were u^ied by the ministers The ploughmen took the 
remaining ploughs and ploughed from this ^^'ay and that, tto c'lio, perhaps 
np and down, while the king went ojalo param parato orayji, from the hither 
to the further (side) and back again, perfiaps acro^ the field, on the analogy 
of cralo poTom when crossing a nver There is no doubt that once this was 
a most important festival and thmgs were done on a lavish scale 

The Jatakanidana relates that while the ritual ploughing was in pro- 
gress the shadow of the Jambu tree stood steady and arcular This inci 
oent provides a clue to the time of the year when the festival was held, for 
It relates to a «olar solstice, and as the 'eed will have been sown at tte 
turning of the year, it is reasonable to assume that the spring equinox was 
intended 

The Sat}iyutta Commentary** and the SuttanipSta Commentary** m 
passages very similar to one another, discriminate between a wet «owing and 
a dry sowing,^® and m eluadating the verses addressed to Blaradvaja say 
th.it here the latter is meant This is the first sowing of the year m a land 
fertile enough to bear two rowings annually, and it is done before the ground 
has been watered by the rams of the monsoon (June-September) It would 
therefore have taken place about the same time of year as the mongalaiappa 
of the JatakantdSna 

The Samyutta Commentary goes into a good deal of detail, as does the 
Suttantpata Commentary, as though recallmg a ceremony no longer custo- 
mary and therefore in need of recapitulation Both say that they are des 
cnbing a mangalavappa or Sowing Festival, a ritual sowing, which took 
place on the first day (of the sowing) After this the sowing went on in the 
ordinary way and without any ritual Each of the three thousand oxen wa» 
adorned with golden hooves and silver horns, and all had sweet sn^Umg 
white garlands. Their bodies were coloured with signs or marks {lakkhana) 
some black, some white, some red some vanegated The fronts of the 
ploughs, the yokes and goads were decorated with gold The leading plough 
was yoked with eight oxen the othtts with four each There were five 
hundred ploughmen all dad in white, and they were adorned with scented 
garlands and arrayed with bunches of floisers on their nght shoulders , their 
limbs were dyed red and ydlow and they got the ploughs into teams of ten 
No kmg 13 spoken of as taking part in the sowing here, but the brahmin 
farmer Bharadvaja 

He had his beard attended tcv he bathed, r* he was smeared with si^cct 
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smellmg unpients ; he clothed himself in costly garments, put many rings 
on his lingers, the "hon's eamngs”" m his earn, folded the brahmins 
turban on his head, and placed a golden garland round his neck His wife 
iM having had nee milk cooked in a hundred assorted vessels, had these 
P a(^ m great wagons She then bathed heiself in scented water, and put on 
a er ornaments and went off to the ploughing accompanied by a crowd of 
r^in women. Nor was the house neglected it was sprinkled with corn 
<md decorated with fuU pitchers, plantains, flags and banners Flags and 
^eis were likewise erected here and there on the field Then came the 
oDlaton to fte plough, nmigatabahkamma the brahmin had a golden bowl 
tFi u j milk, then mixed ghee, honey and molasses into 

MIS and had thd oblabon made The brahmin lady, having had vessels of 
Tf,ns ^ bronzef and brass given to the five hundred ploughmen, 

J'.f ”11 tte brahmin had 

.rnM f oblabon! and had put on his red gold sandals, he took up a red 
^ Shee here, sugar here.” This, says 

° Commenlary, js how the business, or the ploughing, kammanta, 
'Prooeeded ayam tava kammwte pavattt 

noticed that a woman (the brahmin's wife) took part m the 
was a furrow, stta. was a symbol of fertility, and as such 

me ceremony In the Rig Veda there is a plough 

agriculture Sita is venerated as a kind of deity of 

was not bom *** Romayana, according to legend, 

ploughing ordinary way but sprang from a furrow as Janaka was 

deneJ^f ^ud these two Commentanes thus supply good evi 

I think h ^ Ploughing and sowing festival held m bmes gone past 
nnpnmcr nunute desenpbons of any festival held at the 

the Survive, although this tex) was an important bme in 

referon^c we have in faa not much more than the 

tli#» «/*c ^ Commmlary and the Ittvuttaka Commdntary^i to 

ossamed!!^^ festival, as having been the original of tlic 

offered on’ Sacrifice Monier Williams gives sasioshlt as "sacnficc 
But the Pall r-i ' ®“ Biere is some faint tradition 

ore nnenme T "S’® ^rrrl attenbon either to the tune when the crops 
Ihe growing cor^r Vanous measures are taken to protect 

cows must be kern **“* “ rceatlicr 

*«Pt ofT all crops,’* and again that deer must be herded away 
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" at Uie time of crops " sassasamaya'^^ It looks as though any ancient festi 
val to celebrate the ripening of the gram had gnen place to the practical 
and careful attention which by common consent was bestowed upon the 
growing crops, but which had nothing ritual about iL The dying out, if 
this were indeed tfie case, either of this festival or of that field at showing 
time in no way impaired the popular determination to keep the land pro- 
ductive Crops were regarded as supremely valuable by tlie lay contem 
poraries of the early Buddhist monks, and agriculture was ranked m the 
I'mo^, which was intended principally and one might say almost exclu 
sively for monks, as one of the three “high works" or activities^* It was 
not therefore an occupation which would jield easily or extensively to 
Gotama’s deprecations or it- 

He realised that while people remained in the world, no radical altera 
tion could be made m many of their activities It was only when an> 
member of the laity felt the call to come apart and deaded to renounce tl e 
world and to become a monk that prohibitions, made partly for the sake 
of protecting living aeatures and partly for the sake of the monks’ moral 
welfare, could be enforced and made fruitful The monk world had a different 
code from the lay world for it was one of as complete non harming as it 
was possible to achieve But m the completeness of this there was a cunoua 
anomaly cormected with some of the foods that a monk might eat 

The eating of neither fish nor meat was banned for monks , and if not 
positively encouraged was likewise not positively discouraged Indeed fish 
and meat formed two out of the five permissible “soft foods,” the other 
three being different cereals It looks as if, because the laity were neither 
slopped from growing grain which after all did not involve the mteitional 
taking of life nor from occupations which made the eating of meat possible, 
so similarly the monks were allowed to partake of cereals, fish and meat 
But we have seen that m the case of the last twp, certain restnctions were 
imposed meat, and fish had to be “ pure ’ in the three respects, and meat 
had to be ‘ the meat of tJiose (animals) who«e meat is allowable’ Gifts to 
the Order were made allowable kappakata by the donor uttering some 
phrase to the effect that he was giving for with a few minor exceptions it 
was an offence to take anything not given But especially m Pmes of scar 
city, monks had a right to aA, and m fact incurred an offence of wrong 
doing if they did not whether the meat that was being given to them was 
that of certain animals of an dei^iant, horse, dog serpent, hon, tiger, 
leopard bear or hyena** For the meat of these animals came to be tin 
allowed But the reasons for this ban do not m the least imply that for 
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monks or laity meat eating was thought to be wrong m itfeelf Elephants 
and horses are attributes of royalty , dogs and serpents are revolting and 
disgustmg , while to eat any of the wild animals mentioned, mcluding again 
the serpent, might mvolve the monks m personal danger 

Many other passages show, altliough almost incidentally, that the eating 
of meat was thought of as customary, and monks are recorded to have done 
so often enough to give meat the appearance of having been a fairly con- 
stant article of their diet There was tlie monk to whom Suppiya promised 
broth, already referred to, and to whom she sent a piece of her own thigh, 
having prepared it, sampadttva There was the nun Uppalavanna who got 
as a gift some meat from a cow killed by a robber chief, and which having 
prupared sampadetva, she wished to present to Gotama*^ And there were 
tl e monks who were allowed to take and eat the kills of wild animals 
which of course would be other animals** and they had these cooked paca 
petva before eating them Only in the case of a strange non human disease 
were monks allowed the remedy of the raw flesh and blood of pigs ** These 
axe mstances taken only at random 

While injunctions survive showmg which ammals flesh was forbidden, 
w are none specifymg which was allowed Thus, in the absence of any 

1 e rulings, we have to piece together our knowledge of those early times 
from any source that ^eems helpful or suggestive We have just seen that 
1 mo ate beef or the kills of wild animals or, m certain areumstances, 
objection was made. Similes which depict tlie 
ca e- utMer and his apprentice displaying piecemeal at the cross-roads the 
arcas^f the ox they have slam®* hacking at the inwards*^ or flinging a 
are bone to a famished dog who has made his way to the slaughter house,*® 
a indicate the cattle-butcher to have been a well known part of the existing 
social fabnc, ministering to the needs of those who had no objection to 
wting beef There is too the simil« which compares the life of man msigni 
CMt, trifling and full of ill and trouble, to the cow about to be slaughtered, 
an who with every step she takes while being dnven to the shambles, comes 
nearer to her death and destruction ** 

References to sheep although often to their wool and the purposes which 
IS serv’ed »* point to these animals as fomung a useful part of the animal 
popu tion of India then as now And from further references to the cattle 
butcher, the ‘^heep-butcher, the pork butcher, the deer hunter and the fowler, •• 
and also to t he fishermen all «dhng their wares** it would ‘seem beyond 
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all doubt that tlie laity ate the flesh of cows sheep pigs deer and game- 
birds, and fish Such are the animals which (not including fi«h) perhaps 
jidded the meat of those who«e meat is allowable , and hence might be 
eaten by the monks if offered them so long as the other necessary additions 
were fulfilled 

There is a \erse m the Therogatha^^ which speaks of snanng a monkej 
by means of some sticky stuff lepa glue or pitch The process is explained 
in the Scmyutta'>* where finally the hunter having caught the monkeys spits 
him then and there and prepares him for eating aiasajjett over charcoal 
embers. "We hear of a monk keeping a female monkey®* and of another 
monkey which was confined in captivity »• But there is no evidence that 
monkeys ever formed any part of a monk s diet They were probably only 
eaten by such low people as hunters. 

Althou^ the eating of meat by laity and monks alike is taatly con 
domed the bloody trades which bnng animals to destruction for this purpose 
by no means escape condemnation Verses a«cnbed to the nun Puoija*^ 
speak of sheep-butchers pork butchers, fishermen and trappers together with 
executiomers and thieves, as evU-doers who cannot be freed from their evil 
deeds by the nte of ablution®* For then all aquatic creatures would go to 
heaven which is clearly absurd She is speaking to a brahmm who belie\es 
in the efficacy of purification by water but her ver«es plainly show the con 
vi-tion that butchers, fi«hermen and trappers are doera of wrong The 
Anguttara in lautong beings to their deeds *» posits one of two bourns and 
upnsing for those who make onslaught on creatures (restraint from which 
is the first of the moral habits or silos) who are hunters bloody handed 
given over to killing and slaying either downnght woe m hell or rebirth 
ui the womb of an animal Again horribly painful consequences in aftei 
lives are ascnb«l to those who in this life had been butchers hunters and 
trappers But similar pamful consequents for their cruel deeds here are 
also asenbed to animal tamers, slanderers, frauds, adulterers and fortune- 
tellers. It IS therefore unpos&ible to say that slajers of arumals although 
considered as wrong-doers and liable to very uncomfortable rebirths were 
worse thought of than the other wnwig-doers here named 

But monks did not, or should not, themselves actually take arumal life. 
Tliey did not act as butchers they did not fish hunt or trap All their 
food was provided for them by the laity But they were able, unlike those 
recluses and brahmins who are recorded to ha\e lived on jujube fruits sesa 
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inum, beans or uncooked nee,*®* to receive gifts of fish and meat, provided 
they observed the restnctions and safeguards of not receivmg more food 
than their one be^ng bowl would hold of not eatmg more than once a 
day of establishmg that the fish and meat was " pure " , and that it was 
not the meat of certain prohibited animals 

But the broad principle remained whereby monks aroused no criticism 
or contumely if they ate meat A vanety of causes may have led to this 
lemency where we might have expected a greater stnngency For example, 
a difference was made between oneself killing and oneself eating what an 
other person had killed Moreover Gotama advocated an adequate diet for 
his monks and was as opposed to fastmg and bodily mortification as he was 
to greed and luxury, for he saw in these no true way to achieve the highest 
goal paramaita Smee cereals m particular nee, with some meat, fish, fruit 
and dairy products fonred the staple foods of the population these were 
most likely to have been bestowed by them upon monks Monks therefore, 
since none of these foods was prohibited to them obtamed sufficient * to 
Keep themselves going and did not go short of almsfood And m addition 
by accepting an offering of food by not rejating it, they would neither have 
appeared rude to the donor nor would they have spoiled his chance to 
acquire merit by his gift To have rejected an offenng of food would more 
over have opened the door to picking and choosing, not only between what 
went into the begging bowl but between the houses visited on the alms 
round.*®* This m its turn would have prevented some of the laity from 
setting up merit, and it would have given a handle to greedy and gluttonous 
monks to mdulge their tastes and preferences*®® 

Again It IS possible that the habits of other sects were taken into con 
sideration There were on the one hand the Jams ultra scrupulous m their 
avoidance of taking life and no doubt the bovine ascetics ate,*®* or affected 
to eat only grass *«* There was on the other hand the important class of 
Naked Ascetics, called Ajivikas and who apparently were not stnet v^ 
tanans *«» but who abstained from fish and meat now and agam with a view 
to schooling their bodies ’ or “ making to become by bodily imans , 
kryabhavema rather than from humanitanan reasons or because they saw 
in tuch a diet anylhmg intrinsically wron g 

Yet perhaps the reason which weighed most heavily in the condonation 
of fish and meat-eating was the strong ronviction that it was not material 
things which made or marred a man Earlj Buddhism did not agree wiUi 
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the supposition tliat purity comes through food Punfication comes, it 
held, by restramt over such bodily, mental and moral conduct as could defile 
a man, and with the possession of moral habiL*” It did not consider it 
to be his outward signs his "ftcaring his hair matted m the braids of an 
acetic, his birth or his clan which made a man a true brahmm”* It was 
not these things, nor his abstinence from fish and meat, which cleansed a 
man who had not crossed o\er doubt*** For it was not the eating of meat, 
na hi mamiabhojanatji, which sullied him and was his defilement, ama 
gaiidha, but any one out of a long array of wrongs which he might perpe- 
trate by conduct, thought or speech •** He was neither defiled nor purified 
by what he ate nor was he cleansed hy fasting **» 

In conclusion, it need only be said that no clear picture of the world 
in which Early Buddhi t mwiastiasm flourished can be obtained if the fea 
ture of life taking is ignored And nor can a clear picture of this monastic em 
be obtained if its attempt to crush the desire to destroy life are left out of 
account There was a strong movement to remedy, even to eradicate, what 
was regarded by several leaders of contemporary religious thought as an 
undesirable practice The remedy was a life-spanng scruple To the birth 
of this there is no histoncal clue. We only know that jt was strong under 
Jaimsm, fostered by Early Buddhism observed by some contemporary sects 
and that it then culminated under Aloka 

Early Buddhisms advocacy of non injury cannot, I think, be attributed 
to any one cause for there were monks, laity, brahmins and other sects as 
well as the animals to consider And no doubt a mixture of motives operat 
ed Such championship may have seen in non harming a way to increase the 
moral welfare of the monks , it may have been part of a disinterested social 
refonn movement , it may have been, as m the case of sacrifice, polemical 
in nature anti brahmmicd , and it may have been due to the presumption 
that nnimais have as much nght to their lives and to compassitm as have 
human beings 

Whatever the motives which led Early Buddhism to stand firm in the 
cause of non mjury, the results are in tiie mam sufiicientfy cfear Some 
control was imposed over monks in the matter of meat-eating, but they 
were not made to give it up Warfare and agriculture were however entirely 
ruled out as monastic occupation. Sacrifice, as ordinarily understood, seems 
never to have been practised by monks, for they had no gods to whom to 
make offerings “Only within bumeth the fire I kindle.’ Therefore then 
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discipline does not comment on outward sacnfice one way or the other The 
laity, on the other hand, contmued m meat-eating, warfare and agnculture, 
although the killing of animals for human consumption was probably re 
«tncted, at all events on certain days, before Aioka’s reigiL Agnculture cou 
not be so strongly condemned as warfare, since in its operations creatures are 
nor killed deliberately The surpnse is that not more opportumties were 
taken roundly to condann fighting It is likely that no way to its eradica 
tion was seen, that no tide was turning m this direction as it was to abolish 
blood sacnfices The suppression of the great organised sacnftces had the 
popular support the ordinary people knew that they were the losers and 
not the gamers through them But any effective blow dealt to their trades, in 
dustnes and occupations would have spdt a blow to their livelihood House- 
holders therefore continued to practise meat-eatmg warfare and agncul- 
ture, and to mdulge m many ‘'plea'^ures of the smses” which, because of 
their different way of life, came to be denied to monks 



THE LINGA CULT IN ANCIENT INDIA 
(Its pioto-Indian origin and early -development) 

By 

Dr A- P ICARMARKAR, M a., ll B , ph d 

Mainly on account of its close assoaation with Siva, the phallic cult has 
assumed a sigmficant role in the religious history of India The Linga 
ship has been of wide prevalence in the ancient world We find the traces 
of It m India, ancient Egypt, Syna, Babylon, among the Assynans in Persia, 
Greece, Italy, Spam, Germany, Scandinavia, among the Gauls, and m differ- 
ent parts of Armerua. Mexico, Pfem and Haytu 

In India itself the Mohenjo Daro disaivenes have thrown a flood of light 
on the early prevalence of the cult of the Linga and YonJ 

Diverge opinions have been expressed in regard to the origin and anti- 
quity of the Linga cult Sir R G Bhandarkar expresses the view point, 
that, * the Lmga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time of 
Patafijali for the mstance he gives under TSomi v 3 99 is that of an image 
or likeness (Prakrti) of Siva as an object of worship and not of any emblem 
of that God It seems to have been unknown even in the time of Wema ICad- 
phises, for on the reverse of the coins there is no Linga or a phallus ’ » 
Creuzer represented it as, next to that of the Trinity, the most anaent 
religious form of India * Stevenson is of opinion that it was orjginaJl> pre- 
valent amongst the Dravidians alone Some scholars point out that the cult 
must have first originated in the western nations and even among the Greeks ® 
But the curt manner in which the Rgvedic bards refer to the phallic god 
{&tsna devah — from the Dravidian word Sunnt) clearly proves the non Aryan 
nature of the phallic cult The Mohenjo Daio inscriptions also corroborate 
this view point 

The Linga in the Mohenjo Daro period 

Both the Archaeological data and the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions point 
out the umque phase in the history of the phalhc cult in anaent India It is 
proposed to deal here with the main results below 
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Sir John Marshall distinguishes three types of cult stones at Mohenjo 
... , Daro and Harappa, namely, the b$tyhc, the phallic and 

Data^° the yonx ring stones To say in the words of Marshall,* 

" The first class compnses those of the type illustrated m Plates XIII, 
3. and IV, 2, 4 and 5 Two of these (PI XIV, 2 and 4) are unquestion- 
ably phallic, more or less realistically modelled, and for all of the fantastic 
theory that it was introduced into India by the Greeks or other western in 
vaders Further evidence on the same point is furnished by two realistic speci 
mens of the same kmd, one a /mga or phallus (PI XIII) and thd other a 
yom or vulva (PI XIII, 7), which Sir Aurd Stem found on the Chalcohthic 
sites m Northern Baluchistan, the former at Mu^al Ghuijdai, tbe latter at 
Penano Ghuijdai The other objects are rather conventionalised in shape 
“ Indeed the only explanation applicable to them all is that they v/ere 
satred objects of some sort, the larger ones serving as aniconic agalmata for 
cult purposes, the smaller as amulets to be earned on the per«on, just as mini 
ature h«gas are commonly carried by 6aivas today 

” The stones of the second class are like many of the fmges seen in Siva 
temples today They equally resemble the balylic stones which have recently 
been unearthed m the temple of Mekal at Beison® The only reason, there- 
fore, for mterpreUng Mohenjo Daro examples as phallic rather than bsetylic 
IS that their comcal shape is now commonly associated with that of the hnga 
" The third class of these stone objects compnses img stones of the types 
illustrated in Pis XIII, 9-12, and XIV, 6 and 8 in large numbers at Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa An explanation of these ring stones that has been sug 
gested to me by Mr Henry Cousens is that they were threaded on poles to 
form columns, but this suggestion leaves out of account the smaller specimens 
some of which are no bigger tlian finger rings and obviously could not have 
served as architectural members — ^Nor can they be sinular to the stone whe"l 
money m use on the island of Uap in the Carolines 

Finally, he concludes, “ whether these three types represent three distmct 
cults IS uncertain , but it is not unnatural to suppose that Iwga and joni 
worship may have been associated then, 3S they were later under the aegts 
of Saivism On the other hand, it is probable that they were onginally quite 
distinct from bjetylic worship, which is found frequently connected with the 
cult of the Mother Goddess among the oldest tnbes, whereas phallism i> 
rarely, if ever, found among these abongina! people ’ 

Besides the archaeological evidence, the inscriptions of the period al'o 
supply us with an interesting data We are here sum 
manzing the mam results arrived at by Father Heras, 
which are still regarded as being of tentative value 
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The inscriptions relate that the early worshippers of the Utiia were the 
Kavals and the Bilavas. The Bilavas evidently were the 
^e early ghils and the Kavals the same as the robber caste of the 

o ippers. North and the South • They were probably Kolenan in 

origin and Uiey brought tins cult from far-off Eastern Islands ^ Their symbol 
consisted of the linga * That the Iinga cult was onginally in vogue among 
the I^avals and the Bilairas is proved by the following inscriptions 

(1) “In the dark growing half of the moon, when the sun was on 
high, the Bilavas pulled down the four houses of the Linga ”* (According to 
thia inscription the Linga among the Bilavas had houses the rent of which was 
used for fostering the cult) ” 

(2) “ The linga of the eight villages of the Velvel Bilavas (is) the high 
sun of the harvest ’’ 

(3) Kavals — “ The old hnga of the Kavals.”** 

The inscriptions indicate, in the opmion of Father Heras, that the cult 
was first introduce m the Mohenjo Daro region by the 
Its early Mina king One of the inscriptions relates “the im- 

introduction pnsoned illustrious rtiler of the Linga ’ ** Anotlier in‘»' 

cription designates him as ‘ Cunni Mina ’ ** Probably 
on account of this the king seems to have been deposed and imprisoned by a 
popular nsmg An msctipUon says “ (the object of) the hostility of the 
Minas IS the imprisoned illustnous ruler (who is) a priest"** Other inscrip- 
tions describe “ the end of the power of Mina ” *« and " of the death of 
Mma ' ** Later on an msenpUon carved after his death seems to commemo 
rale the bitter feeluig of the Minas towards their old Jang m a sarcastic way 
“The tree of the canalized united counlnes of the KSvals of (dedicated to) 
all the gods, whom Mina who was in the house has reached •• 

Some of the inscnpUoos relate how the Lioga was identified with the sun, 
who was identified with An originally eg (1) "The 
Linga and the Linga of the eight villages of the Velvel Bilavas (is) 
the high «un of the harvest,"** and (2) “The lustrous 
linga of the high sun ” *" 

6 Heraa, * Rdigion of the Mohenjo-Daro People acc to Ins.' / 17 B V I. 
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The cult "mns to ‘ have been connected with a house divided on account 
cl the rites of the two suns =* One of the inscnptions says those (are) 
the high suns ” As Father Hcras observes At the present state of our 
knowledge, it is impossible to say how this sect onginated but it seems *0 
hate been the cause of division of a house or family as the mscnption avers 
Perhaps this expression refers to im event similar to the revolution cause 
in Mina<J by the introduction of the cult of the Linga ** 

Consequently in the opinion of Father Heras, it was dunng this period 
alone that the Linga was identified with An Aij was 
The Linga supposed to be creator of tlie world And when once the 

^ Linga was given the sublime position by its identification 

with the Sun it was but natural that it should be identified with A,n also 
One of the inscriptions relates The moon (is) over the white mountain ol 
Velan of the Linga of the divided house of the two high ®uns ♦ The 
white mountain referred to in the inscription is the Kailasa mountain 
And Velan is the name of Subrahmanya or Munigaj) Evidently the Itnga 
must stand for Aj\ Because to whom did the Kailasa mountain bdong ’ * 

Early References 

Side by side with the Mohenjo Daro period the earliest reference made 
to the Linga cult is m the Rgveda The Vedic bards prayed that let not the 
itSrtadevah enter their sacnflcial pandal To quote the exact stanaa itself 
Na yatavah Indra Jujuvah nah na 
Vandana vbistatvetyabhih 
Sa— Sardhan Aryah vismiajya Jantoh ma 
Sisna devah asiguh itam nah ** 

The expression occurs once again in the Kgveda ” 

But what should be the meaning of this expression ’ Almost all the 
scholars up till now interpreted the word as meaning (those) who (have 
the) Phallus as their deity ** But under the present circumstances especi 
ally in the light of the new evidence that has become available in Sumer 
(Khafaje) and Mohenjo Daro we may definitely say that the above inter 
pretation is wrong and that the expression Si§na devah must mean tho^ 
((jods) possessed of a Sisna {Sisna yuktah Devah) which is rather a curt 
manner of abusing the (3ods of the indigenous people of India whose Siva 
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was perfectly nude. The standing figures of An are to be found m Khafaje 
(Sumer) also That is an instance how the God of the Mohenjo Daro had 
later travelled there. 

This kind of interpretation is also in keeping with the learned scholar- 
ship of the Vedic singers If they really n anted to refer to the Sihia worship 
pen. then we may say that \ocabulary was not wanting for them so as to use 
the expression in such a lound about fashion— as the later cntics and com 
mentators want them to do Further this also agrees with the version how 
the Rudras who were not allow'ed to have any share m the sacrifice, were 
later on offered the share m the oblations The story of Daksa and Siva 
also shows how mythology developed ilsdf later on 

That the word Rudra conveyed the meaning of a standing figure of 
Siva in an Urdhva Itnga po'ture is directly conveyed by many of the Pura 
me passages, which have tried to give the meaning of the word Sthapu The 
word Sthanu occurs once m the Rgveda but m a different een«e. But the 
expression as indicating Siva is of free and common occurrence in the Purapic 
period *9 

The Atharvaveda describes the Skambha (pillar) as ccvt-rtensive with 
tilt umverse and comprehends in him the various parts of the material uni 
verse, as also the abstract qualities, such as Tapas, faith, truth, and div 
-sions of time It is further stated that, “ He is distinct from PrajapaU, who 
founds the universe upon hira The thirty three gods are comprehended in 
him and arose out of non-entity, which forms his highest member, as well 
as entity is embraced within him. The gods who form part of him do 
homage to him Where Skambha brought Purana Purusa (the pnmeva! 
Being) mto existence and Skambha m the beginning shed forth that gold 
(Hiranya out of which Hiranya garbha arose) in the midst of the world 
He who knows the golden reed standing in the waters is the mysterious 
Prajapati It is interesting to note that the word Vetas which is need 
for the reed has the sense of membrum virile, both in the Rgveda*^ and the 
Satapatha Brahmana. Gopmatha Rao makes a significant c^jservation in 
this connection * It is this ^ame Skambha that has given birth to the Pura 
pic story of Siva’s appearance as a blaring pillar between Brahma and Vispu 
when they were quarrelling about the supenonty of the one over the other 
But, in our opinion, this idea even seems to be even of pre-Vedic ongin 

It IS also pointed out that there are many phallic ideas and rites depicted 
in the Yajurveda” e g m the Mahabharata at the winter solstice, m the horse 

29 Karmarkar, Fresh and Further Light on the hfohenjo Daro Riddle’ 
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«acrifioe and ev’en m the Soma sacrifice. However they are not really phalli'* 
ntes but may be styled as obscene only , and they* very likely re\eal some 
early fertility magic of the primitive Aiyans.** 

The SvetaSvatara Upanisad describes Rudra as the Lord of Yoms’’ - 
thus indicating the close association of Rudra- 6 iva with the cult of Yom 
The Mahabharata has supplied us with some interesting details regard 
ing the linga cult In the Drona Parva it is said that Sthanu is so called 
becau«c the Linga is always standing (erect) Further the expressions 
t5rdhvalinga Crdfiv-aretas** and Sthira linga ” as applied to Siva occur in 
the different portions of the Mahabharata Best of all we find that Siva 
IS designated at ^fakaspho Nagno thus referring to his nude posture The 
Anu§asana generally depicts the importance of the worship of the Linga 
The Hanvofnsa The Harivaxn^ emphatically identifies the Linga and 
the Bhagalinga with Tryambaka (Siva) and Urra and states that there is 
no third entity as apart from these m the world * (See m/rc ) 

Both the Mahabharata and the Purapas have given fantastic accounts 
regarding the close identification of the Linga and 6 iva We are dealing 
with the problem below 

Native Accoxjnts op the Origin op Linga 

The Puraijas and the Epics have preserved many traditional accounts 
regarding the ongm of the Lmga cult These accounts are mainly mythical 
and fabulous. Before narrating a few of these stones we shall just sum 
manze the details wherein they actually vary The Skanda P narrates that 
when Siva went for begging alms in a naked fashion to Daruvana all the 
wives of R§is fell m love with h m and that the R 51 S curbed him eventually 
Uiat his Linga would fall down ** The Saura Purapa corroborates the above 
account The Linga P states that 6 iva wanted to know and examine tlic 
pnilosophical knowledge attained by the R§is residing at Daruvana and it 
tvas afterwards that the above facts happened^* The Padma P gives a 
different story altogether On the event of the second marriage of Brahma 
with Gai^tn Savitil cursed al«o Stva (because he attended the ceremony) 
saying that the Rsis would curse him and eventually his Linga would fall 

34 Heras, Were the Mohento Danans Aryans’ Jouinal of Indian History 
XXI p 29 

35 Svcloit'otofa Upantfod 4 52 

36 Alahcbharata Droifai pp 203 133 

37 SatUt P Adh H6 266 38 AnuSasana P 4 212 17 41 

39 Ibid 161 11 40 Ibid^ 14 15 

41 Ibd Adh. 45 214 ff 42 HanvamSa II 72 60 

43 Skanda Purana Nagarakhan^o 1 22 ff also VII 1 Adh. 187 23 also 

VI Hagarakhap^a Adh 258 

44 Saura Puroiia 6*1 55 45 iMiga P Punardha, Adh. 29 
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down But later on, when appeased, she said that the Lmga thus fallen 
down shall be worshipped by mankind ** 

The Vamana P. on tlie other hand relates that when Brahma retired, 
Siva installed the Lmga (in the subtle form) in the Chitravana forest, ard 
began to wander The Mahabharata relates a funny story how Sn’a 
forcibly thrusted the Lmga in the ground, and how it stood erect we shall 
now quote some passages 

Origin of the Lwca 

Vdmema Pwana ** 

It is said that Siva being grieved at the loss of Sati began to wander 
The story proceeds, “ Then Hara, wounded by the arrows of Kama, wander 
ed mto a deep forest, named Daruvana, where holy sages and their wives 
resided. The sages on beholding 6iva saluted him with bended heads, and 
he, wearied, said to them, ‘ Give me alms. ' Thus he went begging round 
tile different hermitages , and wherever he came, the mmds of the sages 
wives, on seeing him, became disturbed and agitated with the pain of love, 
and all commenced to follow him. But when the sages saw their holy dwell- 
Uigs thus deserted, they exclaimed, "May the lmga of this man fall to the 
ground " That instant the Lmga of 6iva fell to the ground , and the god 
immediately disappeared The Lmga, then, as it fell, penetrated through 
the lower worlds, and mcreased in height, until its top towered above the 
heavens , the earth quaked, and all things movable and immovable were 
agitated On perceivmg which Brahmd hastened to the sea of milk, and 
«aid to Vi?nu, ‘ Say, why does the universe thus tremble ’ ’ Han replied, 

‘ On account of the falling of Siva’s lmga, in consequence of the curse of 
the holy and divine sages’ On heanng of this most wonderful event, 
Brahma said, ‘ Let us go and behold this lmga ' The two Gods then 
repaired to Daruvana , and, on beholduig it without beginning or end, Visnu 
mounted the king of birds (Garuda) and des<»ided into the lower regions in 
order to ascertain its base , and for the purpose of discovermg its top, 
Brahnn in a lotus car ascended the heavens , but they returned from their 
search weaned and disappomted and together approachmg thC lmga with 
due reverence and praises entreated Siva to resume his lmga Thus pro- 
pitiated, that God appeared in his own form and said, ' If gods and men 
will worship my Dnga I will resume it, Iwt not otherwise , and Brahma 
divided Its worshippers mto four seels, the principal one of those, that which 
simply worships Siva under the symbol of the Lmgam , the second that of 
PaSupati , the third of Mahalmla , and the fourth, the Kapila , and re\eaJed 
from his own mouth the ordinances 1^ which this worship was to be regu 
lated Brahma and the Gods then departed, and Siva resumed the Longa ' 

46 Padma Purana 5 Srstihhaoda 17 

47 Vamana Purana, Adh 6 93 48 Cf Kenned), op nt„ pp. 29Sff 
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Mahabharata 

The Mahabliarata gives an interesting account in connection with tlie 
ongm of the hnga I*Cr§na is described to have related to Yudhi5thira 
“ Brahmadeva once told Sankara not to create. Whereupon Sankara conceal 
ed himself under water for a long lime When therefore, there was no creation 
for such a long penod, Brahmadeva created another Prajapati who brought 
into existence a large number of beings These beings, bang afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapnti to devour him He being afraid, went to Hiranya 
garbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings and then they were 
quieted After some time Mahadeva ro«e out of the water, and seeing that 
new bangs had been creiated and were m a flouri hm^ condition, he cut off 
his organ of generation as no more necessary, and it stuck mto the ground 
He then went away to perform au^^teritics at the foot of the Mujavant 
Mountain ’ 


lihavt^ya PutSm 

The BhavisyaPur^ gives an altogether different descnption of the 
version It relates “ The eighth Kalpa is knowm as the Lmga Kalpa Dharma 
was the Supreme Bang From Dharma was bom desire (Kama), and from 
Kama (or on account of Kama) the Lmga divided itself threefold i e 
Pullinga (Male), StrUinga (Female) and Kllba lmga (Neutral sex) From 
the Pullinga was bom Vi$nu, from Strilinga was bom IndirS and from the 
third S^a (Serpent) Later proceeds the story of the creation of the world 
through Brahrrfi etc ' ” 


Some Aspects of the Linga Cult 


Dunng the Maliabharata and the Puranic periods we find that almost 
all the functionings of Siva were attributed to the Lmga Besides the cult 
of the Lmga had assumed different forms accordmg to the nature of wor 
shippers It is proposed to deal here with the mam aspects of the problem 


We have already observed that the cult of the Lmga and YonI as sym 
bohsing the generative and reproductive aspects of na 
and Yom^ durmg the proto-Indian 

period Moreover both these elements were identified 
with the Supreme Being Siva and Amma the mother Goddess These aspects 
are represented in the Puranas and m Indian art also The Puranas speci 
fically state that all that is Pullinga (male sign) is Siva and all that is 
bhagaltnga (female sign) is Parvati 

Marshall has referred to several other cunous stone discs, three of which 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taxila belongmg to the Mauryan 


49 Cf Quoted by R G Bhandarkar, Vaifijaitsm Satitsm etc Collected 
works of Sir R G Bhandarkar, Vol IV p 61 

50 Bhaitsya Puratja, 3 4 26 Vs. 124 ff 
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Period, one from Inside the “trocturc uncovered near the foot of Hathial 
(Taxila) and one at Kosamv A fragment of a similar object was recently 
found m course of excavation at Raj^at near Benares Marshall desenbes 
that, the Hathial disc is of a poli'^hed sandstone 3-f" m diameter adorned on 
the upper surface with concentric bonds of cross and cable patterns and with 
four nude figures alternating with honey suckle designs engraved m relief 
around the central hole®* Recently Banerjea has described another mstance. 
It IS a partially broken reddish stcalite circular disc about 2}" m diameter, 
found at Rajghat, which contains on the outer side of its top surface a very 
well-carved decorative design Tlie decoration consists of a palm tree with a 
horse by its side beyond which is a female figure holding a bird m her out 
stretched right hand , then follow in successive orders a long and short tailed 
animal, a crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched down 
wards, some object which is broken, a palm tree agam, a bird, a circular disc, 
the goddess agam with the circular disc near her left sljoulder^, then a winged 
mythical animal and lastly a crane with a crab-Iike object near its legs ** 
Marshall observes that ‘ All things considered, however, a more reaswi- 
able and adequate explanation of these nng stones is to be found in the 
magical properties which they possess and in the universal awe m which they 
are held in India, whether as fetishes or as actually imbued with a divine 
spirit ** Crooke gives some illustrations in this connection ‘ There is the 
Srigundi stone at Malabar Pomt near Bombay, which is supposed to punfy 
those who crawl through it of sin or sickness It was through this stone that 
Sivaji crept to purge him**!! of the murder of Afzal Khan, and others of 
the Maratha Peshwas followed his example Again at Satrufijaya, the hole 
m It being known as Muktadvara (door of absolution) through which any 
one who can creep is assured of Tiappiness These and other stones of the 
same class are definitely regarded as Yoms or female symbols of generation, 
the idea being that those who pass through them are as it were bom agam, 
v/hile in the case of the smaller stones of the same form the mere passing 
of the hand or finger through them is an act of special virtue or significance 
Instances may be added Banerjea points out that all the above discs 
can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable with the prehistoric 
ring stones on the one hand and the Cakras and the Yantras of the Aiktas 
the V^upattas of the Vai?i)avas and the Ayapatas of the Jams on the otlier 
The joint representation of the Linga and the Yom can be very easily 
perceived in the ca«e of all the installations of the Linga eg ‘ there is a spout- 
like projection from which the PQjabhaga of the Siva Imga n«€s upwards 


51 A S 7 A i?, 192728 p 66 
53 Marshall cf> ol I p 62 
55 Bcncrica, cp e»t p. 138 


52 Banerjea cp at, p. 138 
54 Crooke, cp at p. 322 ff 
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and which serves the purpose of nald or dram for the easy outflow of watei 
u'ually poured on the top of the emblem by the worshippers ’ 


We have already detailed the account of the Lingodbhava of Siva, when 
^ actually a quarrel for supremacy had arisen between 

Lin^dbha\-a Visjju and Brahnu This story is dearly mvented for 

showmg and enhancing the importance of Siva and much 
more so, that of the Lmga> The story of the Lingodbhava is also described 
in the legends of Markaijdeya, who was saved by Siva from the clutches of 
Yama, and of Kaijnappa The former is of free and common occurrence m 
the Puranas The latter may be bnefly narrated as follows 

' The hunter Tmnen, while chasing a wild boar one day, reached the banks 
of the nver Ponna mogaliar A small Siva temple had been built near the 
spot Tmnen, with another hunter Kadden visited this shnne. Living 
always m the forests, he knew nothing of religious matters, but his friend 
Kadden explained to him that the god head was incarnate m the Lmgam. 
Tujijen felt withm himself a burning devotion Daily thereafter he offered 
tlie god water, flowers and even meat smce he knew not the rules of the cult 
One day he saw the drops of blood flowing from the eye of the god Young 
Tinijen thinking that wicked persons had broken it tore out one of his own 
ey’es to replace the one which Siva had lost Next day Tumen saw drops of 
b’ood flowing from the other ey^ so he wanted to cut out his only remaining 
one, with a kmfe. Both his hands were required for this c^ieration, for, after 
losmg hi8 eye-sight he would not be able to find the eye-socket on the Linga 
in order to put his eye mto it He therefore put his sandalled foot on the 
spot and was just gouig to msert the knife into his own eye when Siva com 
mg out of the Linga, stayed his arm.’** 


In accordance with the system of polarization prevalent amongst the 
Dravidians the idea of destruction and fertility were 
and brought together m the case of the Lmga also A snake 
IS often found enclosing the Linga in Hmdu mythology 
In some southern temples two erect serpents have their heads together above 
tlie Lmga or they may appear on either side of it as if m an attitude of 
■vsorship Monier Williams observes that he had ^een images of serpents 
ooiled round the symbol of the male organ of generation In some ca ses 
five-headed snakes formed a canopy over the Lmga In the temple of Vi5 
vx-svara m Benares, there is a coil of a serpent carv«l round one or two of 
the most conspicuous -symbols of male generative energy «» It is also worth 
noting that the Phoemcians entwme the folds of a serpent around the cosmic 


M C Jou\eau— Dubreuil Iconography of South India, p 16 

57 MUTOy, Rehztous Thoiitht and Life in India (1833) p 327 

58. /fciJ p 439 59 gcott. Phallic 11 orship p 82 
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centre. It is interesting to note that some of the famous centres of Uie Linga 
worship {JyoUr Itngas) are said to have been cemeteries onginally The 
Skanda P narrates that the followmg places were originally divine SmaSanas 
(Qivya smaSana) Mahakalavana Avimuktaka Ekamraka, Bhadrakala. 
Karavira forest Kolagin, Ka§i, Prayaga Amare&vara Bharatha Kedara and 
Rudra mahalaya.’® 


It IS worth notmg that ' in Phoenicia in Greece and among the Ettruscans 
pnalloi were often placed over the tombs 

Tradition has it that fourteen crores of Bana lingas are found in eight 
different parts of the world one crore each m the Amara 
Lingas.° ksetra Mahendra mountain Gaijdaki m Nepal 

Kanyakubja and “ntharanya three crores each in Sngin 
(Sri*4aila) Lmga-4aila and Kaligarta Besides it is said that the Gandaki 
supphes SIX varieties of Imga stones which are called respectively, ^ivanabha 
Aghora Sadyojata Vamadeva Tatpuru$a and i^a— of which the Aghora 
alone is unfit for worship 

The ongm of the Imgas in the Narmada is ascribed to the Asura Rana 
The Lak§rm Narayaija-Samvada gives some interesting details m regard 
to e worship of the Lmga It is said that different lingas should be wor 
outside the houses Those used inside by householders 
should be made of gold or precious stones or quick silver or other similar 
material There exist twenty two vanous kinds of such lingas. Ihe Brahmin 
twuseiiold^ should use Imgas made of Tock-crystaJ Ksatnj’as of silver 
vaisyas of beU metal Sudras of earth and Raksasas of gold Further in the 
ntual of Pancayatana are mentioned vanous kinds of Itngas which can be 
worshipped as the Narmada or Bana lmga an artificial linga a Paijipitha 
inga an earthen lmga one consistmg of a jewel or one made of butter or 
one of gold silver or copper or one which represenlmg life is drawn as it 
were from the hearL^^ We need not however enter into the other details 
It IS interestmg to note that the mam philosophical tenets of the Lmga 
'•ats centre around the cult of the Lmga Besides the small images of tlus 


I 1 


P Atanti kseira Ma (Avanti khanda) 

^ oft-quoted twehc Jyotir luigas are 

Somanatham ca Su satJe AtalUkarjunam \ 

V<*y»tyam Atahakahm Onkaram-arm^eivaTatr || 

Vmjanatham ea Pahnyam Bfitmasankaram I 
tu Rarresam Nazesam Dmikavane || 

^aranasyam tu \ utesam Tryambakam Cautamitate I 
Himalaya tu Kedajtm CAjjnwffw tu Snalaye [I 
Elam JyoUt hngani i] 

— P&oWic K Pjihtp 

76 Trtkabitants cj India p 382 f 

77 NarayavaSamtada Ch 18 Oppert op c./ pp 3S2 ff 
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The Purfujas liaw gi\'cn details regarding the early devotees of the Lmja 
e.g The Traipuras" Afaht$5sura,*i 2?5nia (Klarathi).® 
Early r>c\otec9. ^ Bana« ^kalya (a !Ra;ar§i),»* Vasumata,®* Krwa” 
Sudhvamukha,*’ Karttavlrja,®* Viraketu,*® Havana and others 

TTie most important places of Ltnga vvorship arc Kedare^vara Imga on 
the Himalaya, the Vaidjanatlia at Deogarh (or Parali) 
the ViSvKvara linga m Benares, the Mahakala Imga and 
AmarSSvara linga in and near Ujjam in Malra, the 
Omkara linga on the Narmada, the Some^vara linga at Somnath m Sura5tra, 
the Trjambaka Imga near N^ik, the BhJma^nkara linga near the source of 
the Bhima m Mahara5tra, the MahabaleSvara-linga at Gokama m Kanara 
the Mallikarjuna linga at Sri-Saila m Kamul, the Rama Imga at KameSv’aram 
The location of GautameSa linga and Nage^a (Darukavana) is not known 
It IS said that ‘ the South of India has five holy Iingas repre«entmg the five 
elements earth, water, fire, wind and air (oJbdyo) respectively, at Kanchi or 
Conjeeveram Jambhuke^varam or Tiruvanaikaval between Trichinopoly and 
Srlrangam Tiruvannamalai or Anioacala, Kalahasti and Cidambaram 
The Lmga at Tiruvarur in Tanjore also claims to be the AkSialmga- 
The Skflnda P gives mterestmg information regarding the Kumar&vara ImP 
at Khambayat (Stambha tirtha) 

Crooke has nude some mterestmg observations m this connection ‘ The 
old ntual directs that all who return from a funeral must 
The Linga on touch the Lmgam fire, cow dung, a gram of barlev, a 
bunal ground sesame and water, “ all ” as Prof GubemeU» 

says, symbols of that fecundity which after the contact with a corpse nugW 
have destroyed 

The Ltnga as a symbol of fertility is mstalJed on the Samadhi of saints 
and it IS also regularly worshipped To quote an instance the Lmga on tl'C 
Samadhi of Pun<JalIka who was responsflile for the installation of the image 
of '\6tthala at Paijdharpur, is worshipped by all the visitors to this pilgrm’ 


60 Skanda P Arunacala Ma JO 57 

61 Ibid Utlarardha Adh 19 

62 Cf Eamayana — Rama instalU the Lin^ at Raznebvaiam. 

63 Matsya P, 187 8 

64 Skanda P Prabhasa k^etra Jita. 74 2 

65 Skanda P Prabhasa khan^a 11 21 

66 Mbh Drona P Adh 2CG 101 

67 Skanda P Prabhasa k^ttra Ma 15 16 

68 Ibid Avanli-khctniio Caturaiilt Ma, 11 23 

69 Ibid 5 2 73 40 

70 Cf Kittel Ltnia Kaltus pp 5 6 7 A II p 15 
7J Skanda P Kaumartka khan^a A^ 14 

72 Crooke op at II p 58. 
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Dr ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, DSC 

The five notes following are intended to collate a number of texts 
which can be regarded as the onginal prescriptions or sanctions that underlie 
and serve to elucidate the corresponding narratives and representations m 
Buddhist literature and art 

1 The Buddha as a Pillar of Fire » 

In the Makd Ummaga Jdtaka (J VI 330) a certain King Vedeha (the 
"Disembodied”) has four great Paijdits who are his teachers of Dhamma. 
He dreams a dream foretelling the birth of the Bodhisatta Mahosadha* 
("Great Herb", or "Big Medicine”), who will be his fifth and greatest 
Counsellor He sees m this dream four fires burning m the four comers of 
his courtyard, and then in its centre a flame like a firefly, which little flame 
forthwith over steps (atikamtlva) the others, and extends through all the 
world-circles to the Brahmaloka The king’s four Pandits who interpret 
the dream explain that this fifth Branstock (aggt kh<mdo),> that sprang up 
as ^an incomparable chariot pole” iasonw dhuro)* and is “without its 
like (asadtso) m the world of men and Gods betokens the coming of the 
fifth Teacher 

This vision 13 closely related to the description of Brahma as the Burn 
mg Bush, Branstock or Tree of Life m Matlrt Up VI 30 and VII 11 
where he is manifested within you as the Single Fig {eka aivattha) that 
embodies the Fiery Energy {tejas) of Fire, Sun and Spint, and is called 
the One Awakener {eka sambodkayttr) and everlasting support of the vision 


1 Sec my Elements of Buddhut Iconography, 1935, pis. II and III fig 10 
M these t>'pcs are representations in particular of the Bodhisattva 

t. ‘ entirely appropnate to the Buddha nature of 

all Bodhisattas. j vk 

ofodht ("herb', •‘mediane"! is literally aipport of light’ (oja, 
•• r-f” ®hine) , tl«: word itself thus imports the notion of a ' Bum 
Yedic Tuijo and Pali rukkka (tree espeaally a sacred tree), from 
/« Gra> in JAOS 60 367) , and in the same omnection lux 

(light) and fumrjgnne), and the two Scnwa of the one English word “beam' 

“ •» * steTO", "atodc”. ** trunk etc rather than 

j ^ X. 7 3S tjksasya skandhatf Vedeha" is the embodied King 
0 e world, ms court>*ard the four-cornered world, and the five fires are the 
our piuari of the Universe and its cenlinl axis , they corTes»nd at the same time 
to the four elements and their quintessence 
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emblem, carved m u'or>» gold or crystal are often worn as ornaments about 
the neck. The pious u«e them m prayers and often have them buned with 
tlicm. Devotees of Siva have it wntlen on their foreheads in the form of a 
perpendicular mark. The maternal emblem is likewise a religious type , and 
the worshippers of Vi?ou represent it on their forehead by a horizontal mark, 
with three short perpendicular lines »• 


78 Uesliopp and Wake Symbol Tforslup 


19 
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“bora in the lotus” (jatah.. pu^kare), told of in RV VII 33. 9-14, he 
who a VO gacchati being, in fact, the Tatha agala 

2 The Kindling of the Dry Wood 
The prototype for the Buddha’s victory m his dispute with the Jatila 
Kassapa whose sacrificial firewood would not burn, while the Buddhas pile 
takes fire immediately {Afahavana I 20 13), is to be found in TaitUuya 
Samhila II 5 8 “Nrmedha and Panichepa engaged m a theological dis 
cussion , ‘ Let us generate fire m tlie dry wood ’, they said, ‘ to see which 
of us the more of a Brahman ’ {brahmiyati) Nrmedha spoke , he generated 
(only) smoke Paruchepa spoke, he generated fire” If this had been 
embodied m a Jataka, we should have found the Buddha saying I, 
Blukkhus, was then Paruchepa, and Nrmedha was Kassapa ” 

3 The Flame on a Buddha’s Head 
Of the flame on a Buddha’s head, so often represented m Sinhalese 
and Siamese images, the question is adeed m the Saddhartna Pundorika (text 
p 467), “By reason of what gnosis (jnano) is it that the Tatl^gata’s 
cranial protuberance (w«r<f/i«y ttjMijo) shines (vtbhatt)'^ The answer to 
this IS to be found m the Laltla Vtstora (Lefmann, p 3) where we are told 
that when the Buddha is in samadht, " A ray, called the ' Ornament of the 
Ijght of Gnosis’ (platidlokalankoram nSma rosnuh), proceeding from tlie 
opening m the cranial protuberance (upii^a vivontarat) , moves above his 
head ” {upanfiSn tnurdl nah caeSfo) A more general explanation can be 
found m Bhagavad Gita XIV 11, Where there is gnosis, light springs forth 
(prakasa upajayate juanam yada) from the orifices of the body’ * 

4 The Mara Dharsana 

The Bodhisatta’s conflict with Mara,® immediately antecedent to the 
Great Awakening, of which the defect of Ahi naga m the Jatila fire-temple 
is only another version, is a reflection of Indra’s Vrtrahat>a One may 
observe first m connection with the episode of the ‘ temptation by the 
daughters of Mara” that the connection is already suggested by the fact 
that m the Vedic tradition the Dasa (Vftra, Namua, etc.) is said to ha\e 
u-^ed “v,omen as weapons” (RV V 30 9) and agam that Indra’s foe is 
said to ha\-e “warred agamst the Bull with womoi (RV X 27 10) It 
IS, hcrwe\cr. m connection with the fact that the Bodhisatta is deserted b> 

8. For other parallels sec mj Lila m }AOS 61. 1911 p 100 As re- 
'oarled bj Su Thonm Aquinas, bodily refulgence i3 natuial m a glorified bodj, 
bul nuraoilous in a natural body {Sum Theot III 45 2) 

Man, 1 e. Mrtyu Death, is BoraetiiDes al«o referred to by the Vcdic name 
of Namuci tb. I 67), and ts also desoibed as footles" (apada, A IV 434, 
M I 160), it, as a Serpent, an Ahi, cf SB 1 6 3 9 Mara also appears as a 
hi':>ing Nagaraja (S. I 106) 
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{dhiyalontba) of Brahma , and this Tiery Energy aviakcns from its ground 
ascends and suspires, proceedmg (utkramya) like smoke m a draught, 
branching forth m space, stem after rfem (skandkal skandham) This, 
agam, reflects RV IV 6 where Agm, “ the new bom, self sprung {svatuh),* 
the early wake^ upbfts his pillar of smoke, as it ^ere a builder, and sup- 
ports the sky ”, or as m X 45 7 ” with his bnght flame attains the sky 
Analogous to Vedeha’s dream foretelling tlw birth of Mahosadha is Tisala s 
dream of a great Fire, of which ” the tips of the quivenng flames touched 
as It were, the very sky” (ambaram va payatitam, Kalpa Sutra 46) « 

To return to Buddhist sources Dabba the Mallian, who had beoDme 
an Arhat at thef age of seven, and having thus already ‘ fulfilled his task ’ 
served as the major domo of a monastery, in charge of guests whenever any 
guests arrived late— and it often happened that guests amved late on pur 
pose, so 33 to be able to witness Jus * xtoj^cnicus^i-rsije of power ' (>dhx 
patthartyam)—Y[e used to ‘ become a flame {te }0 dhatum samapajptva),^ 
and by that light show them to their lodgings , sometimes he would make 
hib finger flame, and walk in front, followed by the guests (Vm 11 76) 

In the same way the Buddha himself is described as an ' expert in the cle 
ment of fire {tejodhatum kusalo) and we are told that m his conflict with 
Ahi nSga (the Vedic Ahi Vftra Namua etc.) he becomes a flame' (tejfl 
dliatum samapanttvapajjaU) and so masters fire with fire’ (Ujasa tejam 
portyadtyeyyon Mahavagga I 15 6 7) An even more explicit prescription 
for the representations of the Buddha at Amaravati as a Pillar of Fire 
will be found m Dxgha Nikaya III 27 where the Buddha says that after the 
delivery of a discourse I became a flame {tejo dhatum samapajjiha) and 
rose into the air to the height of sefven palm trees, and produced and made 
a flame to bum and smoke to the height of another seven palms In this 
transfiguration the Buddha was surely assuming his own most * authenbe 
form ’ {svarupd) , and one cannot doubt but that the representabons as 
a Pillar or Tree of Fire supported by a lotus are ultimately based on the 
unique and archetypal birth of Agm Vanaspati the thousand branched 


4 DhuT has se\enil pertinent senses as support pole of a chanot and 
that which is pertinent In Vedic ntual the chanot pole is very closeI> con 

netted with Agm Idenbficabon of the Buddha with Agm {u^ar budh etc) and 
Indragm is diseased in my Hmdutnn and Buddha 1W3 The identification 
of both with the Axis Mundi has its equi\a]ents m the Islamic qufb and Chnstian 
^tauTOS doctnnes. 

5 Staruh ^elf sprung qualifies here the saenfiaal post (yupa) made 
from a tree growing on its own roots, and planted as if m the same way growing 
naturallj it is in the same way that Vedefaae newborn fire spnngs up of itself 

6 See the reproduction in colour, from a ^Sestem Indian MS JISOA IV, 
1935 plate faang p 130 

7 Liieiallj, becomes or enters into or coincides with the clement of 
m other words, is ** transfigured 
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Ukadlia bhavantt, Kau$ Up III 3, JUB IV 22 10. etc) It is already 
clear m what sense the Bodhisatta is “ alone ”, and at the same bme sup 
ported by a bodyguard • he has ** collected his forces ” 

India, too, in his battle wth Vrtra was left all alone “All the Gods 
who were thy fnends deserted (ajahuh) these, flying m terror from Yrtra’s 
snorting , so India, be thy friendship with the Maruts , in all these battles 
thou shalt be the victor" (RV VIII 96 7) It was “only when, shout 
mg they had joined with Indra in the arduous battle they (the Maruts) 
won their sacrificial names” (RVI97) The story is retold in Ailareya 
Brahinatia III ifi and 20, where it is further explained that " the Maruts 
are the Breaths (pranafy), the Maruts are his ‘ own men ’ {svapayah) , it was 
the Breaths that did not desert him (lom najakuh) ” 

In us, that is to say, the Maruts are the Breaths, the sensitive powers 
of the soul In dtvttas, they are the commons (vtiah) m relation to Indra 
as Regnum {k^tra) Indra, as remarked by Sayaija. on RV V 2 3 being 
“Agm as Supreme Overlord” {tndrah pantmatsvaryo' gmh). cl RV V31 
and Ah HI 4 and IV 22 They are Indra’s “ own ” and take their name 
rom m who is the Breath {prana), just as the tndnyaiM, as these poweis 
ate a so called, take their name from him whose powers they are " He (the 
M ar an immanent Indra) is just the Breath {prana), for it is he who leads 
forth {prmayalt) all these children {praja) These Breaths {pramh) are 
nis own (4yfl/0,« and when he ‘sleeps’ {svapttt), then these Breaths tliat 
® umte with him {aptyanu), and that is why 'sleep' {ivapnn) 

IS ed ^metaphysically ‘umon with <»ie's own’ (svapyaya) for they 
^ then ' imbibed ’ {tad apila bhavantt, Satapatha Biahmana X 5 3 14 15 
again in Chandogya C/f» VI 8 I “sleep is a ‘coming into one’s own' 
{svapxtx - svam opito bhavatt) ” 


connectura it should be noted that agga diara {Jataka V 132 and 
)» tli doorway through which the Bodhisatta escapes, is by no means as 
sorne t^datore hare suggested a Side door , but the ttq>-door ’ i e , roof 
domed house through which those deport who, like the Bodhisattas 
hrti -*,» ha\e the power of levitation and flight See further my “Sym* 

SIT?) Dome , IHQ XIV. 1938. Pah ktmnika’ JAOS 50 1930, “-Eck 
iho q’ XIV, 1939 This agga-dvata is the architectural equivalent of 

the Sunday through which one -escapes altogether 
U the Kmgs Own- 

in'* m th R '^‘^cation of the Breaths in the Breath is termed the ‘ all-obtam 
♦hTe , ‘ iPhone sarvSpit Katty Up HU) It is highly sigmficant that 

m of soul IS caUed a “potation.” It is, 

V rq ’rv stimulating drau^t of Soma {apanta manyus somafj, RV 

» V ^ imitations {pTotmanant) of the reality do not deceive him 

^ must have what men dank here, but “what the Brahmans mean by 

Soma {»* and X^4), te. the Breaths (soma prmS toi. Mattri Up VI 35), 
in which one s^ficcs metaphj-sicallj (e^u ptnokiani jukoU TS I 6 4 5 etc) 
sec lurtner m> Atmavama" m HJAS \T 1912, 
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the terrified Gods and fights his battle “ alone ” that a profounder paralJsl 
can be drawn 

In the Mara dhar?ana {Jalaka I 72 f ), as Mara’s army is approaching 
wc are told that the Great Person “sat there alone {ekako) " He consider- 
ed, “ This assembled host is putting forth its mighty effort and force against 
me who am all alone But these ten cardinal-virtues {pararntyo) have 
long been unto me as a retinue whom 1 support (puflha paujanasadisc), 
and so. making Uicm my shield, let me smite this host with the sword of car- 
dinal virtue and shatter it by my own strength ’ The Great Person is 
“ alone,” and yet protected by a ‘ bodyguard ” ipaujana) ’ This is our 
clue , and v.e shall infer that this retinue really consists of the regenerate 
powers of the soul, assembled in satnadht 

Then ten pararntyo correspond to the “skilful habits,” or “functional 
virtuosities’ {kusalS dfamma) of Mil 33 8, where they are five, but with 
their subdivisions many more than five we are told that “none of the&e 
will desert ’ {na parthayanii) him who makes the first of them, right con 
duct (sl/cm) the basis of all and that “composure’ or “synthesis’ {sama 
dhi) IS their ' culmination' (pamukka) to which they all incline and tend, 
just as the rafters of a domed roof “ rest together m ’ (som o sarotta)'^' the 
roofplate (kii(a) which is called their “top’' (cgg<r>»),** or, again just as 
when a king goes mto battle the divisions of his army “surround' (<wu 
partyayeyyutn) him. This analogy, m turn derives from Aitareya Aranyaka 
in 21 (e=6A VIII) where “ the Breath (immanent solar Self) is a pillar 
and just as (in a domed building) all the other beams are composed 
(.samdhttah = ‘ zre in satmdkt’) in the kmgpost (iala vatHia), so in thij 
Breath the powers (mdnyant) of eye ear, mind and voice, body and whole 
self are composed , ir other words the Breath is the “ agreement or ” con 
junction” (satnyesa AAII 1 5) of the powers and they are unified in it 


10 The Adversary sometinies desenbed as Abhimti eg m RV III 51 3 
where Indra is abhtmalt hart The conflict is thus from the beginning, with Self 
will or egotism abhtmSna aharttkara. Philos ««« or self affirmation 

11 In the same way the Buddhist takes refuge {sarattam) " in the Buddha 
as his resort The root is sri, and it is noteworthy that in the Brahmaija contexts 
the powers of the soul (pranuh indnyam) are safd to resort (srtyantt) to the 
Breath and are desenbed as its glones’ (inyah) and that as the tndnyom are 
collectively Indrajji so these glones are coUectiv’ely Sn the kingdom, the 
power and the glory of the true king in command of all hiS resources This H 
also the basis of the s>'niboIisni of divine and royal crowns and glones (nimbus), 
Viri and its intensive Vfri implying both to lean against, converge towards and 
unite in and a being radiant Booms radiate from their common centre and one 
could express the whole idea in English by saying that the King js surrounded and 
supported by the beams of his glory just as the roofpbte of a dome is surrounded 
and supported by a circle of rtbs" which are also ‘ beams The root plate 1» 
their penchant.’’ 
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Ukadlia bhavantt, Kau§ Up III 3, JUB IV 22 10. etc) It is already 
clear m what sense the Bodhisatta is “ alone ”, and at the same time sup- 
ported by a bodyguard he has " collected his forces ’ 

Indra, too, m his battle wth Vxtra was left all alone “ All the God!> 
who were thy friends deserted (ajakuh) these, flying in terror from Vftra’s 
snorting , so Indra, be thy fnendship with the Mamts , in all these battles 
tliou shall be the victor ’ (RV VIII 96 7) It was “only when, shout 
ing, they had joined with Indra in the arduous battle they (the Maruts) 
won their sacrificial names" (RV197) The story is retold m AUareya 
Brahmana III 16 and 20 where it is further explained that "the Maruts 
are the Breaths (pranab), the Maruts are his ‘ own men ' (svapayah) , it was 
the Breaths that did not desert him {tojn najahuh) " 


In us, that is to say, the Maruts are the Breaths the sensitive powers. 
0 the soul In dwmts, they are the commons (vise/;) m relation to Indra 
as Regnum {k^atra) Indra as remarked by Sayana, on RV V 2 3 being 
Agm as Supreme Overlord " {tndrak parammsvoryo ’ gmh), cf RV V31 
an III 4 and IV^2 They are Indra s " own ’ and take their name 
rom m w 0 IS the Breath {prana), just as the tndnywn, as these powas 
name from him whose powers they are. ‘ He (the 
forth Indra) is just the Breath {prana) , for it is he who leads 

hj8 ^ children {praja) These Breaths ipramh) are 

am h.e < ‘ ' (-SvaptU). then these Breaths that 

with him {aptyantt), and that is why ’sleep’ {svapn^) 
^metaphy^cally ‘union with ones own {svapyaya) for they 
are en imbibed {tad aptla bhavantt Satapatha Brahmana X.5 3 14 15 
again m Chdndogya l/p Vi g i “sleep is a ‘coming into one’s own’ 
{svaptti = svam aptta bhavatt) ’’ 

2firuj? iu connection it should be noted that agga diata [Jataka V 132 and 
), tHe doorway through which the Bcxihisatta estapes, la by no means as 
me trandators have suggested a Side door but the 'top^oor le roof 
^ domed house through which those depart who, like the Bodhisaltas 

omtexls, ha\e the power of levatation and flight See further my 'Sym* 
^liaa of the Dome'. IHQ XIV, 1938 Pah kmvrka JAOS 50 1930, ‘ Eck 
.w^^c’ XIV, 1939 This azgadiaia is the architectural eqiuv-alent of 

the through whidi one ‘escapes altogether 

ij ^ Own 

unification of the Breaths in the Breath is termed the all-obtain 
ins m the Breath” (frranc sartaplt Kauf Up 1114) It is highlj sigmficant that 
irus i^se^on of the faculues or powers of the soul is called a “ potauon ” It is. 
V RQ HI stimulating draught Soma {apanta manyus S9mah, RV 

-V b9 5) the ntual umiaUcms {pralimanant} of the realit) do not deoeiN-e him 
who inust ha^, not what men drink here but what the Brahmans mean by 
X^4). ue. the Breaths (soma prana tat fifaitri Up VI 35). 
m which one sacrifices metaphj-sically (fi%w parokfont ntkon TS 1 6 4 5 etc) 
See further my ’Atma^ifia m H/AS M 1W2. 
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TTijs elaborate bermencja develops the connotatjons of “good al 

lies” (svapayak, su y/ Sp) m terms of *' own ” combined (I) withcpiV** 
to enter or merge into and (2) with Spa, to dnnk in What is, then assert- 
ed IS that Indra, the solar and real Self that sees, hears, thinks, etc, in us 
(JUB I 28, 29, etc.) is only in full possession and command of his own mili- 
tant powers when these are withdrawn from their objects and concentrated in 
himself 

This state of contwence, self possession and composure {svadha. sva- 
sikata, svatanlTam, svaraj, etc ) is often teemed a “sleep" (svapna) The 
immanent person is said to be “asleep “ when, reclaiming the functions of the 
Breaths, he is at rest in the heart and restrains (gfhttalt) them, and he is 
then, as it were, a great King in full possession of all his powers (Brhaddr- 
attyaka l/p II 1 17) , this is a state of “self illumination “ , and being thus 
“asleep, he over steps (^alikTamatt) these worlds and the shapes (rupam) of 
Death” {tb IV 3 7. 14) 

It IS, then, just because he is “ collected ” and “ composed, ” “ asleep " 
or “ m samadki , " or to express the same m other words is exhilarated by the 
draught of Soma, the sacrificial life blood of the outer self, that Indra, now 
undistracted by any aesthetic experience, can count upon the Maruts, the 
Breaths, as his own loyal subjects, and though otherwise “ alone “ is able to 
overcome Vftra. the Evil (papman), Death (wjiyu) He is the Conqueror 
who has overcome himself These conceptions of Royal Rawer and of Vic 
tory survive in the Artha&stra, where “the whole of this saence (of Kuigly 
Rule) pertains to the victory over the powers of perception and action ’ 
{ArtfiafSslra I 6) 

Let us repeat that it is in “sleep’ that one overcomes the fonns of 
Death, and that this deep “ sleep ” is not the irrational slumber of this world s 
waking consciousness, but the sleepltke and deathlike composure (samSdkt) 
of the contemplative that is really a being wide awake, with the ever-open 
eyes of the Immortals who never sleep These inverted values are well known , 
that our presently active life is a " dream from which we shall some day 
awaken, and being awake shall seem to be asleep is a conception that occurs 


15 Not to be confused other wiih an etymology in the narrow sense of the 
word or with a punnmg for the sake of puniung explanations of this kind based 
on the hypothesis of intrinsic connections of sounds with meanings, are of great 
value in the exegesis of the connotations of a given term , see further iny Nirukta 

Hermenaa ’ in VistabhoTalt, NS fl, 1936 

16 This IS by no means only an Indian conception Cf Hermes Tnsmegistos 

Lib I 1 ‘ Once when in contemplation of the reahties while my bodily powers 

of perception had been restrained ikalasekelltetn unpljnng also ‘possession') by 
deep, ' — ^jet not such sleep as that of men weighed down by repletion or by bodily 
weariness, ' and see also Plato Republic 476, 520^ 621, Timaeus 52, 71, Tbeotelui 
158. 
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again and again throughout the metaphysical literature of the world So 
in the Bhagavad Gita (II 69 and III 41. 43) we End “ "When it is night for 
all beings then is the Controller (samyami, i e of the sensitive powers) 
awrake and when other bangs are * awake then it is night for the silent sage 
who venly sees Controlling the sensitive powers m thar source 

(ttidnyotn adau ntyamya), do thou repulse the Evil One (papmanam pra 
jahi) the Adversary in the shape of Desire {kamarupam) This last 
exhortation, which would be altogether in place m a Pali Buddhist aintext, 
where Mara, Kpimant is identified with Kamadeva, is addressed in fact by 
Knshna to Arjuna, i e Indra * The inverted senses of sleep and waking are 
also found in Buddhist contexts , the exhortation is generally to awaken from 
the sleep of this worlds dreams (S I 4, Jhvuttaka p 41, etc.), but we are 
also told that ' the Wake is asleep (buddho soppatt), with him O Mara 
what liast thou to do’” (S I 107 The Bodhisattas impassibility is his 
invulnerability ) 

It has now, perhaps been sufliciently shown that Indra s and tlie Bodh 
isatta s conquests of Death are versions of one and the same Mythos that 
the Mara Dharsaija is not m its Buddhist context a fanciful enhancement of 
the historical legend but a restatement of the essential and long known 
truth that he only can say Get these behind me Satan who having re- 
collected himself m “sleep’ or "contemplation (or however we may ex 


17 This whole bad dream whatc\er it be whether of garlands or gold 
(RV VIII 47 5) The dream state, whether a man be asleep or awake consists 
in just this, the raislakmg of appearance for the reality (Plato Republic 476) 
Would that you too mj son had passed out of yourself so that you might have 
seen not as men see dream figures m their sleep, but as one who is awake {Her 
mes Tnsmegistus, Lib XIII 4) So long as thou art engaged in the conversa 
tion of wakefulness, how wilt thou catdi any swnt of the conv'ersation of sleep ’ God 
sent a drowsiness upon Omar he dreamed that a voice came to him from 
God his spirit heard that voice which i» the ongui of every cry and sound that, 
indeed is the Voice and the rest are echoes (Rumi, Malhnaici I 569,2101 f ) 
Thy will be done' the pnmary meaning is, that we should be asleep to aH 
^ngs, unaware of time and ^pcs and creatures. The doctors say that being 
r^ht asleep ’ [ ss Skr mfupta 1 a man might sleep a hundred years, unwaie of 
creatures, lime or shapes, and yet aware of God at work within him So saith tlie 
Cwk of ic\e ' I sleep but my heart waketh. So when all creatures 
“ ^kr b^ufani J are asleep m thee, then maj-est thou know what God is working 
in thee (Mostcr Eckhart Pfaffer pp 207, 206) The Indian deep sleep doc 
tnne h nothing uiuquclj or peculiarly Ind an * 

S« also P Arunachalam Luminous Sleep" in Studies and Transhi tans, Co- 
loml^ IW Md m> Recollection Indian and Platonic,” JAOS ‘^pplemcnt 1914 
i» Tj' ®“ddha is to Maras worldly eyT asleep in his cell, but actuallv 
recollected m ndful considering his nsing up again or resurrection." The 
lion rest (Jifeascyyam), \tx. lying on the right «ide with one foot above the 
other IS actually the pose assumed m the Pantabhana. and the contert throws light 
CO the d 'tinction between lhl^ " death " and an “ annihilatKin." 
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press It) 13 from the very fact of his emancipation f'‘om all predilections and 
disgusts, immune to every shape or weapwi that Death can assume or wield 

5 Mara's Headless Troops 

M Hackin has reproduced a stucco sculpture from Hadda, representing 
a demon, a member of Mara’s army, in the act of raising his Iiands and re- 
moving his own head »« Such a representation reflects the statements of the 
Mahavastu (Senart, 2 410) that of Mara’s troops ‘ some were headless 
trunks*' {onye aSlr$aka kabandhSh) and the Lalita Vistara (ch 21, Lefmann 
p 306) that "some were headless’ {kecid csirfdh) As shown above, the 
Mara Dhar^ana is itself a recension of Indra’s older fight against Vrtra- 
Namuci Mftyu , and that there are headless wamors in the host of the 
Gandharva Soma Rak$asas who oppose him appears already m Alhcnva Veda 
IV 18 4 where unnamed Gods are invoked to lay low the “ crestless and 
headless {vistkhan vtgilvati) sorcerers’ , and Rgveda VII 104 7 where Indra 
‘S invoked to "let the headless (vtgnvasah) followers-of inert gods pensh' 


19 J Hackin La seu!ptuT€ inJienn€ tl ttbttame au Musee Gmmet Pans 1931, 
p 9 and pJ XIV 

20 I have dealt with the subject of the other worldly magicians who can p»y 
fast and loose with their own heads more fully in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, Indra and Namua ’ m Speculum XIX, 19t4 pp KM 25 and in " Headier 
Magicians, and an Act of Truth *• to appear immediatel} in /AOS (1914) 
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Dr. A. B. KEITH, m.a., d.litt., d.c.l., i.o.s., f.b.a., Bar-at-Law. 

The age of the Arthalastra depends essentially on the relation of the 
work of Megas^enes to the ArthaSastra. It is necessary therefore to exa- 
nune this question in some detail with a view to ascertain how far the facts 
recorded by Megasthenes accorrTwith those reported in the Arthalastra. 

There is no doubt that in many respects Megasthenes is adequately in- 
formed with regard to events in India, but there are undoubtedly numerous 
matters in which he^shows himself not to be master of the situation. It is 
apparent from the combined evidence of Arrian, Diodorus, and Strabo that he 
did not appreciate the full importance of the viUage and of its officers. Nor 
oca e 5 ow any appreciation that the essential ground of the desire for child- 
♦Ka if through sacrifice. Further, in giving 

♦h® agriculturists the second, the warriors 

elf ’ / counsellors of the king the seventh place, he expresses him- 

“ Indian, but from the standpoint of a 
Ve-,* ■ ^ philosophy. No Hindu would ever have placed the 

^triyas fifth, nor the royal counsellors seventh. Elsewhere he seems to 
generally the habits which were pracUsed in Brahmanical circles, as when 
e men ons the failure to drink wine.^ Perhaps too his essential declaration 
no Indian could be a slave is due to the same cause.* 

In some cases he appears to introduce into India facts and customs 
w ch were familiar to him in other lands. This is one way to account for 
IS assertion with regard to milestones, for which in India no word can be 
have been derived by him from Egypt or Persia.* On the 
o ^ l^d the matter would be one of personal observation ; the statement 
mi estones existed would be very strange if made without justification; 
an 1 IS more probable that the practice was known under Candragupta as 

seems more probable 

he borrowed the measurement of the land ascribed to India from the 
which Egypt to determine the boundaries of property 

nhi^nas ^ neasuroment made in India, and the process was not one 

certain terminology with regard to oflicers charged with the 


1. Stein, Meiastkftin, rj. 90-2. 
3. Stein, ^fteazlktntt, pp. 18.21. 


2. Stein, ^fttaithertes, pp. lC©ff. 
4. Stein. Meiastkenn. p. 22. 
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division of land On the other hand his account of the board which dealt 
with the care of foreigners watching their mode of life escorting them out 
of the country, and sending their property to their relatives in case of their 
death was presumably a matter m which he was concerned officially 

In other respects we may ascribe misunderstanding to Megasthenes He 
asserts that the horse and the dephant were reserved for the king cleariy 
csaggerating the position In other places he idealises. 

In many respects the accounts of Megasthenes agree with the facts re- 
corded m the ArthaSastra Megasthenes tells us of the royal wa> which is 
the merchant high road of Kaufilya the watenng of the fields by canaU 
but sluice doors are mentioned by nather* and the fruitfulness of India 
Kautilya laj’s down the amfluence of two streams as a good place for a for 
tification and authorises its formation as four sided Megasthenes asenbes 
both these charactenstics to Palimbothra In other particulars they perhaps 
agree They agree also in extolling the ments of the elephants of the Fra 
eyas They concur also m the haght of the elephants and both record the 
use of foot fetters pillars and female elephants to win over and tame the 
elephants. The means of healing these animals mentioned by Megasthenes 
are probably correctly given The praise of polygamy and the anxiety to 
have children are fully attested by the Artha<as»ra The many notices of 
the king are m part paralleled in Kautilya especially with regard to massage 
There are some other details in which the accounts agree, but these are not 
numerous and they lack particularity In certain matters there is a simda 
nty between the account given by Megasthenes regarding the people of the 
land and the spies but the surulanty is only general and lacks all preasion 
For the wamors on the other hand Megasthenes account appears to be ere 
ditable With regard to the Amatyas there is only a general similarity and 
in the account given of the self governing aties one can only work out a 
certam parallelism.® 

On the other hand there are great differences in many details There 
IS nothing in the ArthaSastra regarding milestones but it is uncertain whether 
any value lies in this contrast The measurement of water is not recorded 
in the ArthaSastra which recognises the existence of pnvate water streams. 
The Artha§3stra forbids the use of wood for a fort and requires stone work, 
while the discoveries in 1899 revealed portions of the old wooden walls of 
the city desenbed by Megasthenes’ Moreover Kautilya requires the forma 
tion of three moats round a fort while in the account of Megasthenes thers 
fs mention only of onft and there are differences in the measurements that 
are given Building m stone is established m the Artha^astra budding ra 
vrood IS hardly known 

5 Stem Afeiasthaies pp 2o-26 

6 Stem. Metas^hettes pp 224-32 Cf Tunmer Meiaslhents pp. 231 Z*- 

7 Stem MfSasthenes pp. 2S-47 
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The ArthaSstra has a longer list of masters and servants with regard 
to the elephants, and gives a longer list of the food which is suitable for them 
in companson with the grass referred to by Megasthenes Megasthenes al 
leges a monopoly of horses and of dephants in the king the Arthasastra 
knows nothing of this, and we may legitimately ascribe the assertion to an 
error of Megasthenes * Megasthenes again is far behind the ArthaSstra in 
his account of the wealth of India m metals The technical and chemical 
knowledge for working the metals partly for ornament, partly for ii^e ’s di« 
tinctly greater in the ArthaSastra The management of the mines is resCiV 
ed entirely to the state which gwes concessions to pnvate persons only at a 
rent or for a share in the produce The many officers who were appointed to 
look after these questions mine ointrollers controllers of useful metals con 
Irollers of money, controllers of salt, controllers of gold goldsmiths and the 
conditions legally developed of pnvate use, justify the conclusion that a higher 
state of culture existed in the time of the Artha&istra than in the notices of 
Megasthenes 

In his account of the king Megasthenes omits all notice of such matters 
as the women carrying bows in the palace which reminds us of the practices 
of the classical drama He is equally ignorant of the presence of eunuchi 
and of Kiratas.® They appear to have been appointed in later times to tho«« 
tasks The picture given m the Artha&istra is of a fuller and more imposing 
ceremony than is envisaged m Megasthenes It is noteworthy also that the 
term Yavana or Yavani is not mentioned by Kautilya who if minister ol 
Candragupta must have come into political connection with the Gre^ 

Megasthenes records a shutting off of the king s road by means of cords 
The ArthaSastra on the other hand knows of other occasions and of other 
means of clearing the way for the king Megasthenes also asenbes to the 
king the practice of going out to perfonn a sacnfice which is unknown to 
the ArthaSastra and also to the law books Megasthenes also in his account 
of the exit of the king gives a description of music being played and des 
cnbes his escort of women and the punishment of death which is prescribed 
for those people who press forward towards them.'® 

Megasthenes recognises the devotion of the kmg to the decision of legal 
ca«es which are brought before him " In this respect there is a marked dis 
tinction between him and Kautilya who gives no direct prescription for the 
activity of the king m deciding cases brought before him Moreover he has 
left little time to engage m such occupations by reason of the programme of 
his daily toil In any case Kautilya differs entirely from Megasthenes with 
regard to the manner in which he performs his duty We may admit tliat 
e attention given to legal questions by the king according to Megasthenes 
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exceeds his usual ^ a lice b-v there is no doubt that the king in the Artha 
feastra makes a good deal Ic^s of his legal work 

The ArthaSastra treats of the king as practically doing htUe judiaal 
work and it also draws a distinction between civil suits and police business 
The Artha§astra distinguishes between three Dharmasthas and three Pra 
dcstrs while Megasthenes in his account of the matter follows rather the 
account given in the DharmaSastras and like them allows the king the duty 
( f deadmg causes himself His posibon is much more simple and natural 
than the division of functions envisaged by the Artha&stra which implies 
n later date** 

The sources of income of the kuig are gi\en by the Arthalastra in much 
greater detail than by Megasthenes Megasthenes knows nothing of other 
taxes than a quarter which he asserts was paid by the owners of the whole 
land to the king and he maintains that the whole land belonged to the king** 
The Artha&stra** shows a distinction between the lands assigned to the king 
and the land m general and suggests that there is no question of a consistent 
amount of taxation levied on the royal land though the usual sum was 
obviously a sixth 

The finanaal business of the state is differenUy conceived by Megas 
thenes and the Arthasastra Megasthenes contemplates a collegial manage- 
ment by guardians of the treasury the Arthasastra has no proper treasurer 
though in a certain sense the Sanmdhatr serves for this purpose. Equally 
there are no Tamiai to be masters of the treasury in the Arthafeistra The 
Ko&dhyaksa is only subordinate to the Sanmdhatr and has only the rank 
of an inferior The Samahartr has no place as responsible for the handing 
out of treasure The treatment of finance therefore diners essentially bet 
ween Megasthenes and Kautilya the system is fundamentally differently 
organised 

Megasthenes assigns liturgies of the hand workers to the kmg in accord 
ance with the views of the Dharmafiastras representmg the practice of an 
older date than the system of taxes which is prescribed in the Arthafestra- 
Similarly Megasthenes shows little fcnowled^ of the orgaiusation of the army 
of the higher officers and of the adnunistration which according to the Artha 
§astra was distinct from the leading of the troops What is far more im 
portant however there is little sign in the Arthasastra of any organisation 
which would correspond to the control of the great forces necessarily to be 
assumed as required by Candragupta It is interesting that we have no full 
account of the forces bj Megasthenes hut the account givxn by the Artha 
§astra IS obviously incompatible with the magnitude of an empire. 
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There is a considerable distinction bcti^ecn the account of the higher 
officials given by ATcgasthenes and by the Artha^astra Megasthenes appears 
0 pass over the Mantnn of the king m personal concerns, or to reckon him 
wiffi the other Mantnns The whole system m the Artha^stra is more 
elaborate , there is a greater division of functions, as we have seen in the 
ca«e of police officers and of those who deade civil causes The function 
wiT ArthaSstra are far more numerous and of vaned character 

twt is remarkable is Uiat Megasthenes contemplates the existence of boards 
ot hve m charge of various concerns m contract to the single overseer who 
is assi^ functions by Kaufilya The Agoranomoi** are rather controllers 
o an an market functionaries and possibly Megasthenes' account may 
*u Plato's Laws The distinction between Megasthenes 

c Artha^stra on the collegiate principle is deadedly remarkable 
1 Pentads are an official development of the un 

cia rayat, but that is not probable, for a Pancayat is essenbally a 
priva e institution which has specially the function of deciding disputed caees 
^ ^ ArthaSastra there is no provision for the 
offic.als .te notKLr'' connection between 

the of Me^sthenes is noteworthy for the absence of a head of 

fiastra division into six groups of five ” Whereas the Artha 

Sthanikae anH ^ Nagaraka. with four subordinate 

and oartiv nt ^ Gopas whose occupations were partly of a fiscal 

trat#K! nf A/r ^ character The distinction between the thirty magis 

♦tnne nf without any presiding body is remarkable The func 

Pentads are not even recorded m the Athasastra as in the 
itn ° places of stay, the bunal of the dead of strangers and the 

posi on of tenths There is no connection between the Nagaraka and the 
vereeer of weights , according to Megasthenes the fourth Pentad functioned 
n e bexly of officials of the state and the shnnes were the common 
usin^ o the Synarchy It is dear that there is a complete difference in 
e s ^re of the magistracies between Megasthenes and Kantilya, and 
he^h”^ whether Megasthenes is trustworthy in reporting what 

fart ^ difficult to see the source from which he has taken his 

hut II. ‘■''C Astynomoi for the state and the Piraeus m Athens, 

that ta « ''ccy fac from dose There is a further consideraUon 

Naua h Pentads assigned to the militaiy officials He gives a 

offina^'*' .1''^ O'C cattle, and five officials , five 

offiads over the foot over the home over the chanots and over the ele- 
pnants His nouee of a Nauarch is a remarkable fact, for there is not the 
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slightest hint m the Artha^astra of a fleet serving militarj purposes, nor t 
fleet comniandant He knows of course a Navadhyaksa but he a'^igns to 
him fiscal and business activities onl> . he raises harbour duties charges for 
wyages, and ships , he watches the trade done in joumej’S and collects the 
monies due , his duty is to drive away pirate ships and ships passing enemj 
boundaries and those which disturb the peace m the harbours’* There is 
no question in the fourth century b-c. of shipping being known to India 
and the very restneted functions of the Navadh>'afc 5 a are quite incompatiWe 
with sea fighting Kautilya shows no affection for shipping though he knows 
of the U'« of ship*; as helping to bndge over a river 

The overseer in charge of cattle and the five officials assigned to him in 
Megasthenes account are not known to the ArthaSastra and the use of cattle 
for the purpose of carrying goods is apparently rare in war time. The oc 
cupations assigned to the officer m charge of cattle include oversight of must 
Clans which is a cunous prescription He had also charge of the men em 
ployed with regard to the horses a function assigned in the ArthaSstra to 
the charge of the master of the cavalry Similarly the care of the machines 
IS put down by Kautilya to the Ayudhagaradhyaksa and the bnnguig up of 
the machines was m the Arthalastra assigned to the charge of labourers r\ho 
were under the command of the Prasastr Tire practice of foraging was JO 
the view of Megasthenes accompanied hy music, which was obviously uo 
suited to a warlike undertaking The collegiate command of the foot the 
horse the chariots and the elephants is quite unknown to Kautilya who has 
an overseer chieflj devoted to adrmrustrative duties for each section of the 
army Megasthenes also appears to assign administrative functions to hJ* 
Pentads but the numbers are somewhat suspicious and suggest that there 
may be some confusion in his rmnd The same remark applies to his as«er 
tion that they made use of horses and elephants without bits ** 

His account of the land workers, the herdsmen and the hunters differs m 
Megasthenes to a considerable extent from the desenphons given in the Artha 
gastra but there is nothing of esswitial importance In the account of traders 
the Arthagatra proves the existence of an extensive handwork industry to some 
extent a great industry as is shown by the existence of merchants of establish 
ed and considerable positions in coiiipan«on with the descriptions in Megas 
thenes The spies are developed daborately m the Artha&stia some groups 
are also found in Megasthenes but there are many more mentioned Accord 
ing to Kauplja they come from all castes and occupations while Megasthenes 
treats the whole body as a single element of the state 

The description given by Megasthenes of religious practices is too meagr* 
to allow of any real comparison with the Artha^astra It is possible that tht 
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beginning of the rainy season when the new >ear of the Mauryas fell there 
were fcstu'al<5 at which prophecies were derived from signs or from the mouth 
^ spintual persons of which the Arthaiastra tells us nothing Megasthenea 
bears testimony also to a great meeting*® but of this we liave no information 
at all m the Arthaiastra nor in other sources. Megasthenes also records no- 
thing of the work of the three spmtual authorities Rtvij Acarya and Puro 
hita the Purohita evidently played a political part and he had servants under 
him It IS suggested that Megasthenes tells us nothing of these three because 
he knw the lung rather in the camp than in the palace, but the Purohita must 
have been present also in the camp « 

From these points of difference Stem concludes against the contemporanei 
y of the Artha&stra and of Megasthenes and he doubts the genumeness of the 
a^ription of the Artha^stra to Candragupta s minister Tlie similanties 
w are visible between the two authorities depend on matters of a general 
character which are equally valid today This can be said safely of the water 
mg of land of the double crops which it bears the position of the forts 
w epen s on the condition of the surrounding ground the embrasures 
e carrying away of the water or the training of elephants or again poly 

‘he spies which 

^ oriental kingship On the other hand the differences be- 

noint Kd^^ii'".* “’“'h essenPal facts and 

point essentially to a disUnction in date between the two authonties 

i,™® hrgumfflts for asserung the similarity of the Arthafastra and of Me- 
l!ih ^ ^ Ghosh Lecturer in Anaent Indian History A] 

i^Daa Unnersity presented m the University of Allahabad Studies History 
h^on 1942 do not seriously meet the points urged by Dr Stem He cites 
e statements made by Megasthenes about the king leaving his palace to judge 
ca^ and compares a passage of Ifautilya « without noting that the passage 
rc ers only to the athtude of the king towards petiUoners and not specifically 
s ere after justice Similarly Megasthenes reference to the kmg having 
‘he day doubUess agrees with the assertion of the 
the mcht ayTu 'h' "hole of the day and the greater part of 

ty in the two ni ^ ““hied in various kinds of work hut there is no similan 
chaugmg his cST' hleeaethenes records the necessity of the lung’s 

'T "“h = "> ■h=h^‘ Pto‘s eeainst his 

He S thrs^ o' th- royal house 

provided with secret if* Palace'> should have an elusive chamber 

seeret passages for md aT chamber connected with many 

mtSMd an upper story provided with a staircase hidden 

M gan. pp Jag 284 
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in a wall There is common to this account nith that of Mesasthenes only 
the desire to escape dangers to one s life the details of the Artha&stra ait 
lacking in Megasthenes. The Jang according to Megasthenes has wo- 
iren to care for his person but nothing is said of their being armed with 
bon-s as is duly recorded m the ArthaSastra ** a practice which appears to be- 
long to a definitely later date 

Similarly Megasthenes devotes attention to elephants as kept by the king 
He asserts that a private person may not keep cither a horse or an elephant 
which IS not repeated by Kautilya The Arthalastra has much information 
regarding elephants which agrees closely enough with Megasthenes but the 
facts are all commonplace and present no ground for believing in contempora 
neity 

Megasthenes account states also the existence of superintendents who en 
quire into births and deaths with a view not only to levy a tax but in order 
that births and deaths among high and low may not escape the cognisance of 
the government Kautilya refers to the enquiries made by the Gopas and 
Sthamkas but he refers only to the fact of the number of tax pajxrs a dis 
tinction of considerable importance. 

Megasthenes reference to superintendents of trade and commerce, and 
persons having charge of weights and measures and those who supervised the 
manufactured articles is said to have a corresponding picture in fuller detail 
in the Arthaiastra (II 16 IV 2) Unfortunately the distinction between the 
account given by Megasthenes and that of the Arthaiastra is very great and 
the fuller detail marks a definite distinction between the two accounts 

There is a like distinction between the account given by Mega'the 
nes of a class of officers who collect taxes and «^upennten(l the occu 
pations connected with land as those of wood-cutters carpenters blacfcsnuths 
and miners and the detailed account given by Kauplya of the arrangement 
of revenue collections under the Samahatr umler whom a large number of 
supenntendents worked to collect taxes from different sources Megas- 
thenes mentions mines wood-cutters and the construction of roads but 
Kautilya gives a much fuller picture with details of mimng operations and 
metallurgical manufactures under the supenntendent of metals, called Lohadhy 
aksa Here again the distinction in detail marks the differences between the 
two accounts *• 

In like measure Kautilya adds details on the subject of irrigation not found 
in the records of Megasthenes In connection with the water rates jjaid by the 
cultivators he speaks of four methods of imgation and in other places adds 
another two Similarly he describes a fine levied on those who let out th" 
water or hinder its flow The point here of course is that the details 
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are foreign to Megasthcnes and therefore are valueless for establishing the 
simultaneity of the accounts given by Megasthencs and m the ArthaSastra. 

It IS suggested that book tuo of tfui Arthalastra, giving information about 
details of the administration gives a full picture of which a partial one is ob 
tamed in Megasthcnes’ account, presenting interesting points of similanty But 
as a matter of fact that the points of similanty are few and far between The 
ArthaSstra names the Scnapati as capable of leading the four anns of the 
force-mfantry, cavalry, elephants, and chanots This corresponds to the dm 
sion of Candragupta s forces given by Megasthencs But the companson is 
confined to the members of the army, which arc common form in India, and 
Megasthcnes expressly mentions tliat each section of the forces was in charge 
of a distinct Pentad of officers The difference is essential Megasthcnes agam 
mentions the admiralty, but the admiral has no real resemblance to Kautilya’s 
Navadhyaksa as we have already seen 

Megasthcnes speaks of counsellors and assessors to deliberate on public 
affairs, and who form the smallest class but are most highly respected This 
no doubt corresponds to the account gnai by Kaufilya of the Mantnns and the 
Mantnpansad , but this is common to all accounts, and the fact that Kautilya 
knows a Mantnn speaally attached to the person of the king, who is ignor^ 
by Megasthcnes is passed over 

Megasthcnes’ failure to recognise the character of the Indian castes and his 
division of the people into seven classes (1) philosophers, (2) husbandmen, 
(3) herdsmen and hunters (4) traders (5) wamors (6) overseers, (7) 
counsellors and assessors, are accepted by Mr Ghosh and it is '^ggested that 
it may be inspired by his knowledge of Egyptian conditions 

The secunty of life and property m the time of Candragupta is attested 
by Megasthencs reference to theft as a very rare occurrence, and to houses and 
property being generally left unguarded Kautilya’s reference to the cus 
tom of some parts of the house being left open excluding the parts used by the 
women folk, has clearly nothing to do with the times of Candragupta The 
familiarity of Megasthcnes with the mamage dowry of a yoke of oxen cor 
responds no doubt to the Arsa form of marriage mentioned by Kautilya, but 
there is no real parallelism between the two passages Megasthencs treats 
the matter as a clear case of purchase and knows no other 

It IS contended that Kautilya was a mere pandit, as endless hair splitting 
discussions m the book show, and could not be a statesman as the traditional 
Kautilya was supposed to have been Dr Wintemitz *» m speaal stresses the 
pomt that the book gives proof of the pedantry of a pandit and he denies the 
hall mark of an expenenced administrator or the stamp of a statesman He 
does not believe that an Indian minister could have found time or inclination 
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to wnte a formal treatise of this type. It is admitted Jiat Kautilya nas un 
doubtedly a pa‘i>d«t, and that the style of the book is scholastic, conforming to 
the recognised literary form, and to the conventions determimng tins kind of 
composition It is objected, however, that, as argued by Professor Jacobi, the 
book displays uncommon administrative e.xpenence such as one vould expect 
m the work of a versatile and learned man The point, however, is that there 
IS no trace of a commanding intellect in the actual work before us It is an 
interesting and valuable production, throwing light on many subjects, but 
there is no proof that it is the production of a man who has lived the active 
life which is assigned by tradition to Kautilya There is no objection to an 
admirustrator having inclination or being able to find the time, to expound po 
litical theones in the light of administrative expenence Harsa, Bhoja, and 
Ki^adevaraya are deadedly doubtful examples, but more value attaches to 
Frederick the Great, Madhavacarya, Todarmal, Richelieu, Warren Hastings, 
Woodrow Wilson, Lenin and ChurchiU but the point is that the ArthaSastra 
does not exhibit any qualities of the type indicated 

Professor Wintemitz s argument that the ArthaSSstra contemplates merely 
a small state, and not the affairs of a great empire cannot be removed Mr 
Ghosh argues that there are a number of passages m the text, which easily 
lend themselves to the interpretation that the author had in mind the policy of 
a big empire when he built up his theones Unfortunately this is hardly borne 
out m the passages ated In I 5 there is memly a reference to undisputed 
eovereignty m the world, and the same thing applies to a citation m I 6 
and the reference in IX 1, to the extent of the temtory of the Raja Cakra 
vartm from the Himalayas in the north to the sea, does not contradict in the 
slightest the essential charactenstics of the work, which deals with states of 
small size That he had the conception of a large state is by no means proved 
by his recommendation of the number of members for the Mantripansad He 
assigns the number to be as many as is required for the circumstances in oppo- 
siUon to Manu, Brhaspati and Osanas who recommend the number to be only 
12, 16, and 20 respectively That he contemplated a bigger state than that 
which Manu Brhaspati and Osanas had in view may be clear, but it does not 
mean that he contemplated a large state and the view receives no additional 
support from the reference in I 15 to the assembly of Indra consisbng of a 
thousand sages We are certainly not earned beyond the magnitude of a com 
paratively small state. The suggestions m V 3 regarding the amounts pay 
able to government servants are deadedly moderate Dr Ghosh’s view that 
the salanes are meant to be monthly depends on the interpretation of a pas 
sage which yields no satisfactory sense »• 

Further, it is a matter of importance that there is no reference to Kautilya 
m the record of Megasthenes. It is of course true that Megasthenes is not 
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presen cd intact, but it is decidedly remarkable that he should be totally silent 
rvith regard to Kautilya. if he played the part which is ascribed to him by 
later Indian tradition. The silcsia of later Greek writers is a strong support 
for the view that nothing was said of Kautilya by Megasthenes and that he 
was not credited with an important part m tlie achievements of Candragupta 
It IS argued that Megasthenes did not write a history, but merely recorded cer- 
tain conditions which specially interested him He was not interested in m 
dividuals but in institutions, and apart from Candragupta, to whose court he 
vsas an accredited ambassador, he hardly spoke of any other prominent indi 
Mdual of the court or country A parallel is cited in the failure of Yuan 
Chwang to mention m his records the name of Haifa’s court poet. Bonabhatta 
But the parallelism is completely lacking Yuan Chwang had no occasion 
whatever to mention Baijabhatta, who formed no part of the essential cha 
ractenstics of Harsa's work, and was not even a Buddhist 

Profe^or Hillebrandt “ held the view that the work arose m the school 
of Kauplya in whose name the views of the alleged author are cited in oppo 
sition to other teachers The expressions iti ICautilyah. awd neti Knutilyah, 
which are found about eighty times m the work suggest strongly that the 
ArthaSastra could not have be^ a work of Kautilya himself, but must have 
ansen from a school of his To this contention it is objected that the usage was 
a literary etiquette observed by ancient Indian writers, especially when they 
had to cntiase the views of well known previous wnters and to assert their 
own views This is illustrated by a citation from Vilvarupa, the great com 
mentator on Yajfiavalkya, but obviously his authonty is of no value for the 
time of Kautilya The same remark applies to a like assertion made by the 
commentator, Medhatithi, on the Manusmrti, I 4 A more relevant example 
IS the fact that iti Vatsyayanah is used in the Kamasutra, and it is suggested 
that this remark is inserted by Vatsyayana himself It must be admitted 
that Vatsyayana s actual authorship of the Kamasutra is open to grave doubt, 
nor IS the date at all convincing ** 

It IS objected that reference to early autlionlies, which are made in the 
Artha^astra, would not have been inserted by a follower of the Kautilya school, 
long after the death of the founder, reproducing his doctrines which by that 
time had evidently gained general recognition Who would have taken interest 
m exploded theories after Kautilya s theon^ had gained recognition for cen- 
turies ’ A follower of Kautilya who accepted him as his guru would not liave 
referred to his opponents as acaryas, for his only acarya was his guru , while 
it was quite reasonable for Kautilya himself to refer to previous writers, whose 
theones he had to meet and explode, with the deference that he did and to 
call them BeSryas It is to be feared that this is not a satisfactory conclusion 
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and we can set off against his view the opinion of Professor Jolly that the 
whole work is likely to have been composed by a single person, probably a 
pandit belonging to a school of polity and law, who, to render a dry subject 
interesting, introduced debates m which the Purvapaksa is put in the mouth 
of eminent sages, or of deities whose names he got from the Mahabharata or 
from tradition, while the Uttarapak^ or Siddhanta is reserved for Kautilya 
It IS of course possible that there were w>rks called AithaSastra ascribed to 
sages of the past such as Bfhaspati and Vi^alaksa, eirtracts from which have 
been found in the commentary on Yajnavalkaya by Vilvarupacarya But 
It must be regarded as frankly doubtful whether all the authors cited by the 
ArthaSastra were actually wnters of works and still more whether any of 
them were as old as the alleged date of Kautilya The fact that the order of 
precedence to whidi he assigns the authors is probably not the chronological 
order, but was the order of ment determined by the convenience to the Artha 
Sstra of discussion, is probably true enough, but there is not the slightest 
proof that the order was not possible to anyone except a great master Nor is 
It at all convincing to claim that the remark that the contents of all previous 
masters have been compressed in the ArthaSastra is proof that the Artfialas 
tra was not the product of a school, because if it were the product of a school. 

It would m that case have appealed to the traditions of the school itself, and 
not to older teachers who would have been looked upon as the leaders of rival 
schools All that the Artha4astra really says is that the doctnnes set forth 
by previous authorities have been made into the ArthasSstra by condensation 
That the opinions of KautUya are only given at second hand is suggested 
by their discussion ascribed to BhSradvaja m V. 6 , the idea that Kauplya, 
wntmg at first hand, should have contrasted his view with that of Bharadvaja 
js frankly improbable, not to say unconvincing The fact appears to agree 
with the consideration that under the explanation of ApadeSa m the last 
book IS ated one of Kautilya's sentences from which the pnma faae conclu- 
sion IS that Kautilya is quoted as an authonty, not as an author ** 

It IS argued further in support of the theory of Kautilya s authorelup 
that there is evidence of the anxiety of the author to strengthen the position 
of the king in the time of confusion and turmoil, and to make his king an 
accomplished eflkaent, and virtuous ruler of men Though he has followed 
the traditions of the Dharma^astras his book is free from their metaphysical 
speculations and is solely concerned with the science of polity and admints 
tration In his anxiety to establish the undisputed authonty of Candragupta 
he could not tolerate the existence of any other ruler but his king, resembling 
Richelieu m his anxiety to secure Louis XIV absolute sovereignty over 
France Refemng to the existence of republican states e.g , Kamboja, Su 
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rastra, Licchavika, Vn>ka, Mallaka, Madraka, Kunipancalas, he goes on to 
prescnbe the means of destroying them by sowing seeds of dissension among 
them The Artha55stra, however, docs not contemplate the complete destruc- 
tion of these tnbes, and it is perfectly obvious that the author did not believe 
m the establishment of an undisputed sovereignty for lus royal master 

The identity of Kaufilya is maintained from tlie combined testimony of 
the Vayu, Matsya, and Brahmapda Putapas, the date of which is suggested 
to be as early as 250 ad That date however is purely conjectural, and is 
probably a century at least too old His name as CSpakya is attested about 
the middle of the fifth century ad m the Ceylonese Chromcle, the Maha- 
vamsa The Ceylon tradition gives further particulars of Caijakya, that he 
was a learned Brahmin, a native of Taksa^U. devoted to his mother and im- 
placable to his enemies, that he had a grud^ against the last Nanda who had 
publicly insulted him, that he was the prime mover of the revolution against 
the Nandas and that he continued to be a minister of Candragupta long 
after his accession It is suggested that ICautilya was the name he assumed 
as the best suited to the theme of his book , such assumed names were not 
new m Indian literature TVhat were the names like Vatavyadhi, Kamjapa 
danta, or Piluna of the previous writers mentioned in the ArthaSastra but 
assumed names ’ It must however be admitted that this doctnne of assumed 
names accords much better with the theory of a school than with the actual 
wnting of the text of the ArthaSstra by Kautilya himself 

Another name of Kautilya as the servant of Candragupta is Vispugupta. 
which was altered to Kautilya after his destruction of the Ime of Nanda ac 
cording to the Mudrarak§asa The date of the Mudraraksasa is doubtful 
It has been assigned to the time of Candragupta Vikramaditya, but that seems 
to be extremely improbable It is, however, probably later than the Raghu- 
vam'Sa of Kalidasa, and has been vanously asenbed to the seventh, eighth, 
and runth centunes The value of the mention m the Puranas is far from 
great, for the contents thereof are very far from being verified day by day 
m the light of epigiaphic evidence The Paiicatantra is of course of no value 
as evidence. The same condition applies to the remarks of Kamandaka, who 
really writes at second hand It is important, however, to note that DaaxjUn 
in the DaSakumoracanta seems to use language, which recognises the exist- 
ence of the ArthaSstra but hardly its antiquity 

In opposition to these facts we have the statement m XV 1, that the 
^stra has been made by one, who from mtolerance quickly rescued the scrip- 
tures and the saence of weapons and the earth ruled by the Nandas A refer- 
ence has also been seen m II 10, dealing with the mode of royal writs, which 
says that the rules have been made by Kautilya narendTartham , the term 
Narendra has been used in the Brahmanda Purina for Maurya and there 
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Narendra is another name for Candragupta ” It must be admitted to be 
cunous that Narendra should be found here m the ArthaSastra for Candra 
Bupta, and that throughout the rest of the work he should be treated with 
absolute silence It is, to tell the truth, very difficult to accept this mterpreta 
tion of Narendra Still less likely is it that in I 4, Gupta should stand for 
Candragupta 

The name Kauplya which is doubtless chosen from the suitabihty of 
the meaning, has been read as Kaupljra by T Ganapati Sastri, but it may 
be feared that this correction is of no great value The omission of all refer 
ences to rat,ahputra, stressed by Professor Jolly, is decidedly singular, for it 
was the capital held by Candragupta, and it is at least remarkable that there 
was no context for it m the Artha^stra It is further to be considered that 
the ArthaSstra has largely borrowed from the Yajnavalkyasmrti and as the 
date of the latter is later than the third ^tury aj>, the Aithasastra must 
have come after it This argument has no weight in the eyes of T Gaijapati 
Sastii The date of Kautalya havmg been fixed as the fourth century b c . 

:t naturally follows that Yajnavalkya, from whom ICautalya has borrowed 
should be anteruir to the latter Besides the word Yajfiavalkya is mentioned 
in the Gar^digana from the sutra of Panmi From this it is clear that Pa 
jfiini knew of a Yajfiavalkya bom of the Yajnavalka Gotra Probably the 
same Yajnavalkya was the author of the Smrti and therefore earlier than 
rajjiru It IS to be feared that this evidence is inadequate P«tuni clearly 
cannot be asserted to have known of a Yajnavalkya. and there is no proba 
bility that the Yajnavalkya Smrti is earlier than the third century a d 

The suggestion that the Arthasastra covering as it does sewral branches 
of human knowledge could not possibly be the producticai of a single author, 
but a composition by several authors is certainly not disproved by the asser 
tion of Kamandaka in the preface to his Nitisara It is unnecessary to sup 
pose that Kamaijdaka whose date is certainly later than the first century b c , 
is to be credited with more accurate and reliable knowledge about Kautilya 
than we of the present day Professor Jambi suggests the similanty between 
the text and Jairusm with special reference to the fact that the Nandlsutra 
and the Anuyogadvarasutra of the Jam canon mention the Kauhlijas His 
view IS that redaction of the Jain canon and of the Kautiliya fell to 
gether Jainism declined after the penod of the Nandas so that the canon 
must be dated about this period It is houever, to be noted that the Ian 
guage of the Jam canon is far later than the time of the Nandas and. if the 
language could be changed, then the content also was far from secure IVe 
know the Jam tradition re\eals early losses and ue ha\e no right to hold 
that m substance or m detail our present canon goes back to the fourth cen 
tury B-C Professor Jacobi further contends that there existed onl> three s>-s 
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terns of philosophy at the time of the ArthaSstra This is quite unfounded 
The Anvlksikl of the Artha4astra merely denotes logic and dialectics as 
■methods of imcstigation. and not any metaphysical teaching like the Adhyat 
mavidyu ,** there is no assertion that it constituted the whole of philosophy 
He IS wrong also in denying that Jayanta is a Brahmanical god, for he is 
found in the Sutras and the view that m Uie third century AD the worship 
of the ASvms was antiquated totally lacks all evidence. 

The evidence of the KamaSastra does not tell m favour of the antiquity 
of the Artha^stra But VatsySyana certainly knew the Artha^stra, and 
it IS very probable that he took its form for tlie model of his work, which, 
hke the ArthaSstra consists of prose discussions^ with occasional \erees, 
each chapter terminating with one or more 41okas In both the definitions 
and discussions are relieved by references to ancient tales and the device of 
quasi debate betwen ancient sages It has been suggested by Dr Radhaku 
mud Mookherji" that the author of the Kamiiistra may have been the 
same as that of the Artha§astra and of the Nyayabhasya, but this view has 
no probability whatever That the Kama^astra is much later than the Aitha 
fiistra which is claimed by Professor Jacobi,** is equally improbable Pro- 
fessor Jolly has disposed of all his arguments in this regard , the knowledge 
of the Vaiie§ika philosophy, which is found in the KamaSstra, is irrelevant, 
■because the Arthaiistra had no reason to mention the ‘Vailesika if it con 
sidered it to be of no value Again, if the KamaSastra knows Greek astro 
logy, the Arthaiastra mentions (II 24) two of the planets and disapproves 
(IX, 4) of the belief in the stars as influencing human destiny 

It must be noted also that m the ArthaSstra (X 2) are to be found 
two verses cited which apparently arc taken from Bhasa*® If the borrowing 
is genuine this would accord fully with a date not before three hundred a d 
for the ArthaSastra This would agree well enough with the absence of any 
early evidence of the existence of Caijakya as a writer. The MahabhSrata, 
though It is elaborate in its account of kingly duties does not mention him, 
and the MahabMsya of Patafljali, though it knows well Candragupta and 
the Mauryas, is equally silent with regard to him On the other hand there 
IS plenty of evidence from about four hundred ad of the existence of the 
Artha§astra, which was clearly made use of by the Tantrakhyayika which 
perhaps falls about four hundred A D 

There are other evidences of comparatively recent date of the Aitha 
feistra The geographical outlook is wide It is very doubtful whether the 
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term Cina could have been used before the advent to power of the Tsin 
dynasty in China, and. if Vanayu denotes Arabia as a source of horses/^ it 
IS unlikely that the term occurred in a work written under Candragupta ; 
similarly the word Suvapjakudya is unlikely m a period of that date. More- 
over the ArthaSastra presumes the existence of a considerable technical litera- 
ture on such topics as agriculture, architecture, chemistry, mining, rrunerology, 
veterinary saence, the treatment of trees, and the SuIbadhatuSastra In a 
case of alchemy we are told of the conversion of base metals into gold, and 
we find the use of the term tasa of mercury, which has hitherto not bmi 
traced further back than the Bower manuscript of the fourth century a.d, 
and in the works of Caraka and Su^ruta. the text of which is of very dubious 
date. The impression of a late date, which is thus given, gains confirmation 
from the fact that alchemy appears clearly to have been imported into India 
and not to be of independent origin there If we assume a Graeco-Syi^ac 
origin, we must tend to place derivation in the early centuries of the Christian 
era With this accords well the use of the term tvranga or surungS in the 
Artha&stra in the sense of “ rmne ", if its source is, as is most probable, the 
Hellenistic Greek synnx The number of chemical substances mentioned in 
the Arthafestra is longer than that of Sulruta and other works, and it points 
to a later stage of the development of chemistry in the penod of Kautilya 
than at the time of Suscuta. This is an unquestioned fact, and the argument 
IS that Su«ruta dealt with only a small number of chemicals because his was 
a purely medical work, while the ArthaSastra was not limited in scope, but 
concerned itself with a variety of subjects such as the manufacture of gold 
and other precious metals, the preparation of poison etc., and consequently 
refers to a good number of chemical substances The fact however points 
rather to the postenonty of the ArlhaSstra. 

There is also evidence of considerable literary knowledge The chapter 
on Tantrayuktis presumes a Irmg lefinonent in methods of exposition and of 
argument Anviksiki is defined to include Samkhya, Yoga, and LokSyata, 
nhich reflects the penod when SajtAhya and Yoga had established themselves 
aa rt.< ^hnct schools and when Lokayata had won a place for itself It is also 
certain that the use of technical grammatical terms m 11 10, probably sug 
gests knowledge of raijini s Astadbj-ayi The Artha^astra knows also other 
Ailhaasttas and Dhannasastras as weU as treaties on Varta and Dandaniti 
He shows full knowledge of wnting attested by his rules regarding registra 
tion. the wording of documents including royal edicts and letters, and the 
use of wntten rontracts, a point m which he differs distinctly from Megas 
thenes. He krraws the mam story of the Mahabharata and the accounts of 
Rfivana and Dapdakya can be traced to the RamSyaoa Many of the 
authonties on ArthaSastra which are ated are also recorded in the great epic. 
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where I^aijika for instance appears as the counsellor of Dhrtara$tra, and is 
given sayings for which parallels can be found in the ArthaSstra. It is also 
recorded (III 7) that the Suta and Magadha of the PurSnas arc not to be 
confused with the ordinary Suta and Magadha, the product of mixed mama 
ges, which IS precisely the FHitfujic doctrine. The form of the work, which 
IS asserted to include a Sutra and a Bha$ya according to a \crse appended 
to the work, is not clearly defined and docs not gi\ e any impression of early 
composition The language has been allcgal to be early We must of course 
distinguish two different things, in the first place the presence in the text of 
a large number of unusual words and meanings in the second place the ex* 
istcnce of forms which can really claim to be archaic. The former words 
are of course undeniable, but they have nothing to do with tlie antiquity of 
the te.xt , they are merely the outcome of Us unique character The archaic 
nature of the forms m the second category is extremely doubtful T Gaija 
pati gastn** gi\es a list which includes the following forms , irregular genders, 
rajjuru, aiSLi, amitram sarpanirmokam , irregular formations as m khadi 
rabhih, anyatamasmm, ixiranakam margayuka , irregular compounds such 
as ]aradgub. daSaUraksa ubhayatoratra. vaitaratra. pa^cahna , irregularity 
of mood as m adej-at, Bkankseta, Tdhyatam , of form, as m prasvapayitva 
nistarayitvS, apakrSntavyam, anuvasitam , of usage as m pratipatsj^i, 
apavyyate , and of syntax, as m dapayet with two accusatives It is not 
necessary to examine the correctness of reading, or the possibility of finding 
defences , for example dapayati with two accusatives is found m the epic, 
apavyayate in Manu pratipatsyanu has parallels paScahna is analogical , 
there are other post Paijmean parallels for the other passages, while the form 
fideyat is probably like pdrancika a mere eiror of the text In any case none 
of the passages can be said to be m any genuine sense of the word archaic. 

With this position as regards language, the metneal condition of the 
work corresponds entirely In the first place the Sloka is handled with great 
care to make it conform to the developed rules of the metre , it is far more 
accurate than the 41oka of the Matebhaiata, or of that of the Brhaddevata, 
and this suggests that the 41oka belongs to a later date than the time of 
Candragupta In the second place we find seven tnstubh stanzas which are 
either of the Indravajta or the Upajati type This is extremely significant, 
for whether the verses are original or are merely quoted they establish this 
form of metre as existing at the time of the composibon of the work It is 
significant that the practice of assimilating the four verses of a tristubh stanza 
is deadedly late The Vedic texts and the early epic show clearly that the 
practice had not yet come into force, and, when it is found, it must be re- 
cogmsed that artisUc canons had come to affect the metre. In accordance 
with this are the elaborate rules given m II 10 regarding the preparation of 
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edicts, which betray acquaintance with the principles of tlie Alamkara^stra 
It should also be noted that we find an example (11 12) of the Aupachanda- 
saka metre, which Uiough not an early form is found m the later epic. 

It IS impossible to find any support for an early date for the Artha^stra 
in the Hindu Polity of K P Jayaswal In his opinion ATegasthenes and the 
Artha'IastTa are contempoTary He accepts further the posterionty oJ Yajna 
valkya to the Artha^astra, holding that his code is based for law proper 
mainly on the ArthaSstra The dale of Yajnavalkya** is determined by the 
punishment provided for the forgery of coins, styled Naoaka The period 
would therefore be about 150 to 200 A D It must be remembered of course 
that the date of Yajfiavalkya is uncertain, as the Smrti is made up of vanous 
parts and a definite date is hard to assign** But it is perfectly dear that 
Yajfiavalkya is a late author, and the fact that he was used by the Artha 
^tra has been definitely proved by Professor Jolly Professor Jolly’s** 
evidence that the Arthasastra borrows from the Smjti text and not vice 
versa, is conclusive evidence that the ArthaSastra bdongs to a comparatively 
late date. 

Equally unavailing are the arguments urged by J Meyer*** The at 
traction to him of the supposition of the writuig of the work by the Chancellor 
of Candragupta has blinded him to the facts of the case He ignores the 
argument of Khlidas Nag" that the diplomacj of Kautilya is not that of a 
centralised empire, and does not show any trace of the centralisation of 
Candragupta'a imperialism Yet the fact was obvious to Mr Monahan ** 
and drove him to the conclusion that the work must have been composed 
before the impenal system of Candragupta was started 

Nothing also is t<? be gained from the contentions of Dr Radhakumud 
Mookerji, who seeks veiled references to Candragupta in several passages of 
the ArthaSastra, and arpies that the verse added to the end of the book, 
asserting the conquest of the Nandas was due to the author, and is an essen 
tial part of the Artha^stra It is the only passage which refers clearly to 
the defeat of the Nandas, and there is no reason to bdieve that it belongs to 
the onginal work There is already a metocal conclusion 

B C J Timmer** has given a valuable comparison of the work of 
Megasthenes with the information which can be obtained from Indian texts 
In her opimon the Arthasastra is not to be asenbed to the minister of Candra 
gupta but is a rompilation the theoretical production of a school Owing 
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to Mcgasthcnes lubit of mixing theory and fact his failure to grasp the 
essential facts and his lacking a general view, Ins uork cannot be decisive m 
questions of hi«tory, though he often gires to us a realistic description of 
matters of which we ha\e no accurate information from Indian sources The 
reference m Diodoros to the terms on which the ground is cultivated by the 
people is due to a mistaken reading of Megasthenes text He has confused 
the contract— workers on the domain and the agnculturalists who are in 
hereditary possession of the land She rejects the view of Breloer that agn 
culture was socialised As a matter of fact the views of Breloer,®® who is 
m fa^ou^ of the traditional ascription of the Artha&istra to Candraguptas 
chancellor lack any «erious jusbfication 
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HARSA, THE AUTHOR OF THE ANKA-VANTRA- 
CINTAMANI & HIS RELATIVES 

By 

Prof G V DEVASTHALl. Nasik 

No work of the name of the Anka yantra-C!ntamaj)i (AYC) has been 
noticed by Aufrecht in his monumental work, though he has mentioned the 
Alika mantra'Cmtamani* whose author, however, is not noted, and the Anka 
grantha,* the Anka yantra vidhi * and the Mantroddhara ko§a* or simply 
UddMra kosa composed by Harsa DBcsita or by Hai?a It is not however, 
clear whether any on^ of these works is identical with our AYC or even 
whether Har§a the author of these works is to be identified with our Har;x 
As little seems as yet to have been said about Hai^a, the author of the AYC, 
I propose in the following lines to record detailed information regarding this 
author and also try to arrive at a tolerably approximate date for him. 

In the introductory verses of his AYC Harsa has given some valuable 
information about himself which hdps us a great deal m not only identifjng 
him, but also m fixing his date with tolerable certamty Though from the 
colophon* and also the chronogram* at the beginning of the only available’ 
MS of this work, the name of the woric seems to be AYC , yet from the 
third verse* m the mtroduction one may say that the name of the work 
could also be Anka yantra vySkrti or Anka lloka yantra vyakrti, while from 
the word uddhytya occumng m the same verse one may even be tempted to 
declare the name of the work as Anka yantroddhara or simply the Yantrod 
dhara Coming to the name of the author himself we find that accordmg 
to the colophon® it iS simply Har^ while m one of the introductory verses 


1 Aufrecht, C C. I p 4b 

2 Loc at Also cf Op at, p 763b 

3 Op at III, p 2b and p 157b 

4 Op Gt , III, p 93a and p 157b 

5 The colophon is ' I 

6 The chronogram is * I* 
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it IS Sn-Hat?a But m view of the fact that our author prefixes the letter 
Sri to the name of lus great-gnind father, Sndhara and calls him Srt-Srldhara, 
It v.ould not be wrong to conclude that the real name of our author is Har$a 
rather than Sri har$a 

The mtroductory verges’® of the AYC are important for our purpo^ 
since they gi\e us the names of all the rcbtiNTS of our author and thus help 
uc to fix up his identity From these x-ciscs we know that Sridhara, a resi 
dent of hGlav-a, was the great grand father of our author , and that the 
names of his grand father and father are Siradasa and Suryadasa respec 
lively We al«o learn that our author had two elder brothers whose names 
were R5ma and Laksmarja respectively Little as this information would 
seem to be m itself it is jet of great importance to us, for it is this mforma 
tion tint helps us to establish our author’s identity as a younger brother of 
a great writer known as Rama Vnjapeym who also m several of his works 
has stated his pedigree which is exactly identical with the one stated by our 
author It is, therefore, possible to reconstruct the genealogy and set forth 
luU mlormation about these relatives of Hai^ on the strength of the mate 
nal supplied not only by himself but also by his brothers Ramacandra and 
Bharata. 

And we begin witli the oldest ancestor that is mentioned by them 
Haisa tells us that in the land of MSIava there lived a very learned man 
named Sridhara Ramacandra, however, not satisfied with such a plain 
statement, has desenbed his great grand father m rather glowing terms” m 
his Yantra prakfib (YP), from where we learn that Sridhara was an adept 
in Vedic lores and that he belonged to the Vatsa Gotra Next comes Siv a 

10 The verses are — 

Ri't'tiy ( r. 51 ) i 

II 1 II 

( r. 5 gf^ (r. ?T ) II R U 

etc See note 8 above. 
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dasa who has been described by Harga as Saiv'ajna-cudamajji ; and Rama* 
candra also satisfies himself by declaring that he was a man of wide fame. 

Suryadasa is the son of this Sivadasa and the father of our author, who 
describes him as atmavid and samrat : Ramacandra in his YP does not apply 
any epiUiet to his father, but in his Samaia^ra adds one more viz. agnidt^* 
Tlie significance of these epithets is very Well explained by the author's 
younger brother, Bharata who states that SQryadasa was called Samrat be- 
cause he had performed the VSjapeya sacrifice including the Brhaspati sava : 
and agnicit, because he performed the Suvaniaciti.** 

Harsa does not give us any due to the name of his mother. But 
Ramacandra very dearly states it to be ViSlai^L^* He also calls himsdf 
Vi^laksT-tanaya,** and even where ho has called himsdi VaiSIak?eya we find 
the colophon calling him Visalak 5 »-sunu.»» There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the name of Suryadasa’s wife was ViSlaksJ and not Vi4alafc§3. 

Though can't be surer ss to the exact number of sons that Sufyada«a 
had. we can trace at least four of them.. Hai^ speaks of two elder brotliers 
viz. Rama and Laksmana ? and we know of one more younger brother of 
Rimacandra. This is Bharata who not only declares himself to be a 
ycunger of Ramacandra. but also owns him as his Guru.“ Rama, Lakimaija, 
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Haisa, and Bliarala \sould therefore, appear to be the four sons of Suryada«a- 
Of these Rama is ccrtainlj the ddest as it is implied in the statement of 
Harsa Presumably Bharata is the youngest not only because he is not 
taken note of by Mai^, but also becau^ he ovims Ramacandra as his Guru 
which shows that there is a great difference between tlic ages of these two 
brothers Of the two that remain Lal:5maoa is admittedly the elder Tlie 
munes of these brothers as gnTn above arc. therefore; also in the nght order 
from the point of view of their a^ 

Of these four sons only the eldest seems to have acquired a great name 
for himself by composing several works Here again Har^ simply tells us 
that all the sons of Suryadasa commanded great respect from all and had 
performed rcveral sacnfices But we can get a good deal more about Rama- 
candra from his own works. Thus at the end of his YP he tells that he 
was an adept in both the mlnuimsis, Pimm’s grammar together with the 
Mahabhayya of Patanjali. Sihitya, Somkhya, Nynya, Puimja and the 
Vedangas.^* He has also several works to his credit Karma pradipika 
(KP),« Kupdanirmaija or Kunij^krti,** together with a big commentary. 
Samara sara** YP with a commentary,** t^obhodha or Nadi prakasa 
and Kaaija-antamam** are the works which Romacandra is known to 
have composed 

There is some vanety about the name of Ramacandra In YP he 
styles himself ICavi Ramacandra** But commenting on the 8th verse of 
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ihe same work he gives his name as Kama only Hai?a as we have already 
seal gi\‘es the name as mae Rama But in the Prayakitta section of his 
KP Ramacandra styles himself agniat,** while though m his Samarasara he 
ealls himself mere Rama,** his younger brother, Bharata, commenting on the 
work refers to him by the name Ramacandra and also calls him Rama 
VSjapeyxn** Thus the real name of the eldest son of ^orj^adasa would 
seem to be Ramacandra shortened afterwards into Rama, and again after 
wards enlarged into the popular name Rama VSjapeym. 

There are two more things worth noticing about this Rama Vajapeym. 
The first is that he was a resident of the Naimisa Aranya This fact he 
has rgaeatedly stated m his works.** In this connection it must be noted 
that It was not he who was honoured at the court of king Ramacandra of 
Ratnapura A protegfi of this king had once gone to the Namusa aranya 
to cd^rate the marriage ceremony of some rdative of his. This protege, 
named Jatama and belonging to the Bfaaradvaja gotra was a Rg Viedin. It 
was he who requested Rama Vajapeym to compose a work on Kuijda pad 
dhati, m response to which was composed the Kunda nirmana •* The next 
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tiling that wo have to obscn'c is tliat Sit-Bliarati h not the Guru but may 
l>crhaps be the DIk$5-Guru of Rama ; while his Guru’s name Is HIra*svamin. 
Introducing the sixth verse of his YP Rama tells us that in that vetsc he is 
paying obeisance to his Guru and stating the name of his mother : and in 
the verse itself we find him paying obdsance not to 5rI-Bh5raU but to Illra- 
svamin.’^ In the concluding verse of the YP,, however, itc find Rama re- 
ferring to Sri-BlnraU not as his Guru but in connection with the Diksa, so 
t'lat one may be justified perhaps In amcluding that Sri-Bharatl was Iiis 
Diksa Guru only.” 

The 8th N-ersc in the YP. and the commentary’* thereon have a peculiar 
interest attaching to them. There Rama tells us lliat the verse contains 
covertly the name of the author and givas us a clue to it. Following the 
clue as gj\*cn iR the commentary we find that the vigi$ta name thus obtained 
’S NCHt: Rnrtm J one is naturally inclined to ask as to what the exact 
significance of the epithet ajeon: fel might be. Docs it mean that Apsaras 
was the name of his wife? But we must leave this surmise here only for 
want of any further oonoborativc evidence. 

Having thus put together all avaibblc information about Rama Vaja- 
' peyin we now pass on to his younger brothers. Next in order to Rfima is 
Lak^maija about whom, howewr, our knowledge does not go beyond the mere 
name ; and that too we get from the solitary reference made to him by Har?a 
in his AYC. There can, however, be no doubt that he is younger than RSma 
and elder than Harsa. About Bharata again we do not know much beyond 
the fact that he was very probably the youngest brother of RRmacandra and 
that he was also his disciple.” This Bharata commented on the Samarasara 
of his eldest brother, R5ma Vajapeyin. Harsa, as we have seen above, stands 
between Lak§mana and Bharata so far age is concerned. So far he seems to 
have remained in complete oblivion, for though Harsa is the name owned by 
several authors, yet none of these had been till now known as a descendant 
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of the famous man of Malava, firidhara ; nor has any one beanng the name 
of Har^a been as yet noticed as a brother of the famous Rama Vajapeyin 
The same is true of the AYC of our Har$a. for that also does not as yet seem 
to have been brought to lights 

Having thus recorded a detailed account of Har^a, the author of the 
AYC, his brothers and also his ancestors up to the great grand father let us 
now try to fix his date as far as possible In this cormection the statements 
of Rama Vajapeyin are highly useful to us In two of his works I^ma has 
given us the date of their composition Thus we know that he composed the 
Nadi prabodha in 1446 ad ,** while his Kundakrti, we are told was com 
posed in 1450 AJ) This work, as we have seen above, was composeil by 
Rama at the request of a protegd of King R^acandra of Ratnapura Sup 
posing therefore that he was only middle aged at the time we may assume 
that he must have been bom some time about 1410 a d , and if this assump 
tion be accepted there would be little difficulty in concluding that our Harsa, 
who IS the third of the sons of Suryadasa m order of semonty, must have 
been bom about 1415 ad At any rate since Rama composed some of his 
works about the middle of the fifteenth century his younger also may safely 
be said to have flourished about the same period We may, therefore, with 
out much hesitation say that Hai^ must have lived and composed between 
1415 and 1500 ad 

We may now put together in the form of a genealogical tree all the in 
formation that we have got about Harsa, the author of the AYC and his 
relatives as follows — 
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GUPTA SCULPTURES OF BENARES—A STUDY 


By 

Mr ADRIS BANERJI, ma 

It was m the Gupta age that a separate school ^eems to ha%e originated 
at Benares that city which lay so close to Chunar, where A^ka had estab- 
lished his quames The germ was already there, but it required that factor 
— time to play its part. Why did Benares succeed so magruficenUy with the 
heritage of the Guptas when it failed to grasp what the Mauryas had offered ’ 
The answer is probably to be found in the fact that being devout Hindus the 
Guptas were probably able to attract more the cultured and the intelligentsia 
than the convert Aloka whose immortal attempt for the propagation of the 
newly established Buddhist Church left the population cold except the masses 
with whom the soaal organization of Brahmaiusm had not taken such a 
deep rooted habit as is the case today Secondly by the third century AJ5 
Benares had become a greater stronghold of Hindu faith a pcfcJtion it ha» been 
able to maintain through the succeeding ages in spite of sack loot and plunder 

The first quarter of the 4th century a p * has left for us three images 
which enable us to appreciate the development of the school Exactly when 
the Gupta school started m its immense career is a question which will re- 
main a moot pomt for considerable tune yet As already stated it could not 
have commenced before the early Gupta emperors had been able to consoli 
date their gams m Oudh. ^et exactly which emperor first annexed this 
temtoiy to Gupta kmgdom is another undecided point In the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription Samudragupta is more COTCemed with the northern and 
western pnnees. Therefore we may pardonably conclude that this may be 
the work of Oiandragupta I Nevertheless it would be natural to assume that 
It was not till the glorious conquests by the Indian Napoleon that arts and 
crafts came to recave systematic patronage This is char from the two ear 
best speamens of the Gupta school at Benares.' The earliest of the«e are 
B(b) 1 m which we find a nurture of Kushana and new Gupta idioms The 
next stage is reached m B(b)3 whae the treatment of the body and what is 
more important the drapery is totally different from B(b)l though the at 
tempt at giving a three dimensional effect shows that Benares Sculptor had 
to free himself from the trammds of the great Kushaija studios of Ma 
thura Next we come to the specimens which belong to the latter part of 


1 a Sahni CaI«lor»« P B(b) J AJt ASJ 1906-7, p XXVIII fig 2 
2. B(b)l and B(b)3 
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the 4th century A.D , and beginnings of the fifth century of the Christian era 
These are B(b)4 to B(b)9 of the Samath Museum 

The definite contributions made by the images of the 4th century AD 
seem to be the gradual development of those iconographic and plastic pecu- 
lianties which herald the dawn of a new thought epoch m representation and 
portraiture The gradual transition from Kushapa tradition to new idioms 
of plastic expre^ions being more than discerned Thus B(b) 1 of the Samath 
Museum has completely broken itself away from the traditional method of 
representation of the Mathura school which we will find copied by the 
hybrid artists of Central Asia and Chinese Turkestan till 8th or 9th century 
A.D The image is smaller and has more decided leanings towards uni- 
faaal attitude The legs are not placed apart a style of representation that 
we find as far as Kyzil * The halo is typically Ivusha,na With the excep 
tion of the scallop design on the border, the whole surface is left plain Yet, 
the mass, modelling, the flowmg hems of the sangha{t m depicting which the 
Scythian school of Mathura took the keenest delight are totally and signifi- 
cantly absent On the other hand the edges of the sojighaft, have been rais- 
ed in no negligible fashion like the headless Bodhisattva figure of Lucknow 
Museum (O 71 ) Many people, due to its damaged condition forget to take 
this intruding factor in their consideration, but m fact here we have an op- 
portunity of noticing the beginnings of the eggshell formation of the drapery , 
which becomes later on the most significant contribution of the Benares School 
m Gupta age , and enable us to determine the mfluenws of the school It is 
this factor which bemg present m the Lucknow Museum image of the Bodhi 
sattva takes it to the period between the Kushaijas and the Guptas'* Pos 
sibly the period m which the Benares school had commenced to influence the 
Mathura school 

The second most noteworthy contribution of these images is the total 
absence of the indications of the folds of the drapery either below the 
shoulder or on the whole body which were such favourite method^ of Mathura 
artists in early Kushaija times and even upto the Gupta penod® Here 
too, the Benares artists were able to free themselves from tradition and con 
tnbuted new methods of depiction The conception of a design is totally 
different from giving practical effect to it In the heyday of its glory the 
style created new idiom new plastic expressions original to itself , and extant 

3 A von Le coq — Burted Tresures of Chinese Turkestan London, 1928 sketch 
faang p 117 

4 Elsevdiere I had sitated that O 71 belongs to the late Kudiaija penod 1 
am glad to find that Dr J Ph Vogel has also asenbed it to the transition penod. 
It may justly be regarded as a pnmitive of Jamalpur Buddha Sculpture de Ma- 
thura Ars. Asiauca \ol XV. pi XXIX pu lOB. ''Cette de dimensions collosoles 
montre une transiUons du style Kujana celin de 1 epoque Gupta " Cf also p 37. 

5 A feature shared m common with Pafaliputra SchooL 
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e\idences go to show that this diaphanous drapery without folds was trans 
planted m distant places like Ajanta (Cave No XIX) and Siam The 
folds of the drapery was a Hellenistic heritage, and when Hellenistic art came 
in contact rvith Indian Buddhist it was already decadent Therefore the 
Gupta artists did very well by doing away with it 

The third new factor in this image is the head which is totally different 
from the shavenheaded monWieads« of the Scythian art of Mathura or tiie 
silken wavy curls of the Indo Hellenistic School of Gandhara Here also a 
new innovation was introduced but where this change took place at Muttra or 
Samath we are at a loss to explain The primitives have yet to be found 
Conventionalisation always dogs the footsteps of a mature art The same 
was the case with the Scythian art of Mathura or shall we call it Indo-Scy 
thian art to distmguish it from the Scythian art of Mongolia South Russia 
etc The innovation introduced here happens to have taken the form of 
screw like curls turning to the right (dakshtnavartta) covering the whole head 
and the ushntsha (the protuberance of the skull) This particular feature 
no longer has the snail like appearance found on Kushaaja images or the «Ijght 
conical protuberance of the Mankuwar image Inscnbed specimens like 
B{b)3 of the Samath Museum play a great factor in determination of sty 
listic peculiarities which are so engrossing and vivid 

The beginnings of the fifth century of the Christian era heralded a new 
dawn With gams consolidated and recognition of the military prowess of 
Fataliputra by neighbouring Scythian and Indian princelings the subjuga 
tion of the former at a later date by the Sassanides and appearance of that 
formidable power which shook the Roman empire to its very foundations and 
took one Ceaser prisoner gave that respite to Gupta monarchs which enabled 
them to make their time the classical age of Indian antiquity Herein lies 
the difference between the Guptas and the Mauryas The Mauryas rose 
over the charred remains of Persepolis and prostrate Iran while Guptas en 
joyed their sovereignty while ancient Iran had again found its soul to take 
the lead in challenging a halt to the victorious Roman legions with various 
viassitudes The little Scythian princelings of Kabul the Punjab Smd Mak 


6 Three varieties of depicting the head of Buddha or Bodhiiattva have been 
found m the Indo-Scythic School of Muttra (1) Completely shaven headed as in 
Bala image and the Katra Bodhisattva. (2) In whidi the hair is not indicated at 
all but the area immediately above the fordiead is kft little elevated whose latest 
example is probably Mankuwar image (3) In schematic waves not m curls but 
m sev’cral waves of incised crescent shaped waves of lines. In Gupta period sche- 
matic curls probably came into vogue as logical development of tius mode of re- 
presentation AJiAS 1930-34 pt II pp 252 pis CXXI (a and b) CXXIII 
(a, b and c) 

7 It is Coomaraswamy who coined the term Indo-IIellenistic, Cf CataJogue of 
Ind CoHecUons Boston Museum of Fsne Arts Boston 1923 p 6 Pt I and III 
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ran Turan, and Siestan (that is the ancient Sakastan) acting as buffer states 
between the Gupta and the Sassamdc empires Paikuli and Allahabad were 
their chartcre of existence.* 

B(b) 2, 4, 9, 10, and 21 of Samath Mu«eum belong to early 5th century 
B(b)4 * and 9 are probably the best specimens to study the further development 
of the Gupta art at Benares For suave modelling gathering in strength vnth 
expenence, and swagger in style they are remarkable, just as their lithe grace 
and calm and •serene beauty The Gupta art has justly been praised for its 
vivid appreaation of form and pattern their poise and balance in repose But 
what has not been grasped is the development m the style of representation and 
simplification of design It was an ab:.tract art Realism by illusion and faith 
ful representation of nature as is found m occidental art cannot be e.xpected 
here. Joined to a forable plastic expression xmd under the magic of new forms 
they created of which any art in the world could have been proud of This is 
not high praise for the masters whose contribution in plastic production is m 
deed amaaing Probably in an aeon such inspiration comes to a generation and 
when that inspiration is lost and men «et themselves to copy when cannon throt 
ties the life out of art then we realise that baroque has set in Yet it must not 
be forgotten that baroque and classic are indistinguishable. Before we conclude, 
we would draw attention to certain other images which not being noticed in 
Sahiu s Catalogue are lost sight of in discussions 

1 ( 63E ) A standing image of Buddha ( Ht 6'3J'0 with a circular 
halo behind the head, completely lost Nose, lips forehead damaged, ushmsha 
missmg Right and left forearms lost with edges of saighalt A tendency to- 
wards slimmmg is noticeable. Dowd and damp marks suggestive of ancient 
repairs are found on the proper left side of the image This ‘^ide ceems to have 
been neatly cut with fiat chisds for repair of the damaged parts, a feature it 
shares m common with certain images of the 6th century A.D Pedestal and 
major portion of fee missing 

2 ( 150 E ) Standmg statue of Buddha in the abhaya mudra (Ht 
3'llJ') A arcular halo at the back of which approximately one fourth is 
missing Halo decorations consist of — scallops at the extreme edge, followed 
by arcular beads within groove (16 small beads to one spacer) Next foliage. 
Nose seems to have been damaged m anaent times and was repaued with iron 
dowd, which is still m position Eyes half shut (nas = agra baddha drishti) 
Portions bdow ankle lost Traces of red paint on both palms Found in the 
area to the east of the Main Shnne at Samath 5 8 below the surface m 1914 15 


8 Banerji— Side-Lights on Later Kushanas. / H Q \oL XIII pp 106-116 
For Sassaman influence on art of N W India Cf Sir A Stem—ATekaohgteal Re 
connoissances London. 1937 p 61, j4. 1 

9 Sahm— Caffl/ogwe p 42 Cf also AJt /1.SJ 1904 5 pi XXIX fig d , 
for B(b) 4 
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3 (178 E) Fragment of a Buddha image consisting of head and torso 

Legs arms lost Drapery covers both the shoulders An interesting feature of 
this image is the indication of the folds of the drapery v?ilh almost fading lines 
on the left shoulder blade and indication of the right end of the sojighati which 
nas placed on the left shoulder A feature which it shares with B(b)10 and 81 
Lower lips full and protruding upper lip triangular with an almost imperceptible 
bow like curve Large eyes directed towards the tip of the nose and shaped 
like lotus petals Eyebrows almost tangential but has a curve near the temples 
Tip of nose damaged but repaired m ancient tunes. A small almost pointed 
projecting chin found m the area to the north of the Main Shrine at Samath 
5 2^ below the surface 

All the heads have schematised curls aivcnng even the ushmsha turning 
to the right, but no urna 

The imt^es of the 5th century A-D ate distinguished by certain qualities 
a charming feature of the Benares school of Gupta art Yet this school is not 
without Its faults if they are judged as realistic art instead of abstracL Repre 
sentation of the human figure is not always perfect The first of the ?e quali 
ties IS the pointed representation of the knee bone which show a peculiar appre- 
ciation of the pnnciple of optic illusion O 72 of the Lucknow Museum a Jam 
Urthankara collosus has stumpy knee joints In the Benares School however 
we find the knee almost chiselled to a point which observed from a distance 
creates an illusion The other important features are the palm in carving whose 
various lines and to give it a soft cushicm like appearance the artist took con 
siderable pains The slender fingers with the matrix of the stone left uncut 
to give them an additional strength by fonnmg a bridge with the bade slab 
which possibly gave birth to the myth of webbed fingers {jalavaddhmiguli) in 
later times completes the picture The mongoloid head with slight circular ejes 
bnng out totally different features whidi were hitherto unknown and which 
will enable us later on to determine the interaction between different schools as 
well as to judge the influences of this school The lips were always full and 
the lower one always represented as protruding In one specimen (178 E ) 
the upper Up is definitely tnangular which in early 6th century A.D came to 
have a bow like appearance.'* It is generally assumed that the earn were elon 
gated but this erroneous impression seems to have been created by ear rings 
{kttn4alas) In the Jam collosus at Lucknow Museum (O 72) the same treat 
ment is met with whereas the large Buddha head (No 464) kept in the Bud 
dhi«t gallery of the Provmaal Museum (Lucknow) has all the features of the 


10 Progress Report of the ASJ North Crcle. Hindu and Buddhist Monu 
ments Lahore 1914 15 pp 16 18 and 19 

11 This 13 not true of all cases see 178 E of Samalh Museum. Baneoi— 

The Ate of the Imperial Guptas p The eyes of 178 E as well as the eyebrow 

are similar to Head No 464 of Ludoiow Museum which went as far as Siam. 
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Benares School with the exception of mongoloid face and conventionalisation 
of ears The head with large almond shaped eyes are daintily covered with 
saew like curls with a prominent protuberance of the skull The large nose 
below the forehead has almost an aquiline appearance The ndges of the 
eydjrows remind us of the sculptures m Siam and so the curved lips.*" 

The reign of Kumaragupta I truly represents the climax of the Gupta 
penod 

Kunfiragupta succeeded to a brilliant heritage. Decline set in from his 
reign Already the Sassanide monarchs had suffered decline at the hands of 
the Huns Bactna, Kabul and the lo’Rer reaches of the I^abul river had been 
lost to them In distant Europe the mightiest empire the ancient world had 
seen was made to totter by them The same fate overtook the Guptas in Indn 
The whole land was laid waste, the places of worship and the cities were looted 
and burnt , and the people carried into slavery W ith them disappeared the 
the only central authority in northern India like of which the country 
was never to see The decline of the ancient world was complete 
As m the case of the Roman and the Sassanide empires the Gupta 
empire did not completely disappear Mortal blow, no doubt had been 
struck at its existence , but, the foundations were too well laid to allow it to 
decay so soon It survived, disrupbon and disunity sapped it Then it de 
cayed and degenerated Ultimately urmotiad by any it passed away amongst 
Its decomposed etc surroundings To this penod of Kumaragupta belongs 
B(b)5 8 and 181 ** of the Samath Museum noticed by Sahni No account 
of the Gupta School at Benares would be complete without a discussion of 
B(b)181 — the Dhaimma chakra — fnavtirttana-Tatta Buddha bhattaraka 
Krshaja holding Govardhana found by late Mr V N Mehta I C.S , at a place 
called Arah in Bakanya Kund within the municipal limits of Benares origin 
ally m the Samath Museum and now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan ** Particularly 
the last specimen is all the more important because so little is known of the 
Hindu sculpture at Benares during the Gupta penod It is doubtful whether we 
shall ever have the good fortune to find any other images as both Bakanya 
Kund and Rajghat are being built upon particularly the Rajghat plateau has 
proved itself a desert as far as stone sculpture of the period is concerned ** 

The image of Buddha in the attitude of preaching the first sermon at 
Samath is remarkable not so much for its aesthetic interests as much for certain 

12 Annual Repert of the Piotnncud Mmeum Ludoiow for the year end 
ing 31st March. 1940 p 1 1 Compare this with 13 E of Samath Mus. This is also 
of red stone and shows that as late as 5th Century Muttra images continued to be 
dedicated at Samath. Cf also 113 E of Samath Museum which is also of red 
sand stone 

13 Sahni — Catalogue, pp 42, 43 and TO and pi X. 

14 AJtASJ 19 26-27 to p 218 p! XLVI {d) 

15 The image of GafigS and Yannnui transferred to the Kala Bhavan belongs 
to the late Gupta penod 
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plastjc and iconographic expressions found m iL In this find Gautama- 
Buddha seated in dhyanasana on lotus seat with the bodj' covered by song- 
haft, and hem of his anlaravdsaka spread in fan ship design below the legs 
His hands are held on the chest m the attitude of preadiing’* The back 
slab has been converted into a throne but above the shoulders its shape be- 
comes arcular and on extreme upper edge we find two vidyadharas flying in 
the sky In fact this is a stele depicbng a single incident of the Buddha s 
life and not merely a sculpture Schematic curls cov^er his bead and the pro- 
tuberance of the skull, the most remarkable absentee being the urna, a 
characteristic feature of the Gupta art at Benares The success of the mo 
delling which is suave lies in the bewitching smile, which has lit up the whole 
face, requires certain explanations The broad chest is supposed to be that 
of lion and the waist slender which apart from creating an impression of 
youthful charm in the figure, has made possible the fine display of Imear 
rhythm withm a prescribed space The half opened eyes*^ lookmg towards 
the tip of the nose suggest concentrabon which annihilates all consciousness 
of the moribund world'* Yet, that smile that infectious twitching of the 
facial muscles, a contradictory factor which being present mdicates tliat 
the master who had found the way for the salvabon of the souP* and because 
of his extreme consideration for the suffering beings had condescended to 
teach his path to the less fortunate even m this semi-consaous stage had not 
forgotten the frailties of the mankmd This smile would henceforth become 
the most charactensbc feature of all Buddha images m the subsequent ages 
m undoubtedly a contradictory factor in this trance like stage But the 
unknown master by this masterly stroke sums up the whole conception of 
Buddha, admirably I have noticed that many feel that the shortening of 

16 This mudra may be compared with tho^e found in Indo-Hellenistic School 
of Gandhaia to realise how the artists there failed to give a proper representaUon to 
the position of the fingers Cf Nos. 4837 and 4838 of the Indian Mus. Ilf AS I 
No 61 pi IV fig 2 and Majumdar s—Cutde to the Sculptures tn the Indian Mu 
seum pt II, pi 1 and frontispiece 

17 In a note on a contnbution by the late Rai Bahadur R. Chanda, Dr C L. 
Fabn sui^ts that AH the images of Buddha show him with ejes open 

t/lJ? A S I pt II, 1930-34 p 2o2 fn 3) This is not at all convnnang Dr 
Fabns remarks may hold good about the images oi the Indo-Helleni«tic, Indo-Scy 
thic and Indo-Afghan schools but in Gupta penod all the images show ejes fix^ 
to the tip of the nose. The present image shows that Dr Fabn is wrong in think 
mg that only sculptures depicting enlight»iment and demise possess such ejes. The 
same tradition we find continued m Siamese sculpture 

18 SamrrtS samodht 

19 The brethren he it is who doth cause a waj to arise which 

had not nsen before , who is the knower of a way who understands a way, who is 
^led in a way ' Samyutta fitkaya 

20 He is neither a deia nor a gandhana nor a yaksha nor a man but mere 
ly a Buddha. Who was this Buddha ’ He was ‘ an unborn unonginated, un 
created and unfonned.’ Udana \TII 3 
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the pedestal by which the back and the thighs in the seated posture have 
lost all realism is an intolerable incongruity The average man forgets that 
this IS a religious art — an art which was more concerned with form an apprc 
ciation of the form that did not take mto consideration the materialistic 
aspect of the object created It would have cost little to extend the breadth 
of the pedestal but the master thought and tte was nght m assunung that by 
this surrender to mundane realism he would be sacrificing his point of views 
of art and form. 

The Kj^na holding Govardhana is a high relief , and is a Hindu 
mythological scene This image is a fragment, because lower portion with 
ankles are missing It is 8' S ' m ht The palm of the left hand still adheres 
to the rock The roimd head with heavy chedcs is about 1' 4' in height 
from head to chin , and 11 m breadth The nose is missing and eyes are 
damaged but sufficient remains to show that they were shaped like lotus 
petals The neck is short and thick and on the left shoulder are found some 
unruly locks of hair curved almost on sillehoutee (iakapaksha) The broad 
chest bears the wheel (suefarsana cAaira), the koustubha matit and tigers 
nails"’ Two other images of child Krishna holding Mt Govardhana to 
shield his fnends from the wrath of Indra are known to us One was found 
amongst the niins of ancient Mathura and the other was found by Rao 
Bahadur K N Dikshit in the ruins of ancient Somapura Vihara at Paharpur 
in Bengal Certain differences m the iconographic details are noticeable m these 
three. The Paharpur Kr$na has four hands two of which hold the rock 
one of which the left upper hand uses merely a finger to indicate the super 
Imraan prowess of the hero of the popular cult In the Benares example we 
find the palm employed In the Muttra example we find the same represent 


21 The same was the case m Byzantine Art where forms were stgmficant a 
tradition whidi mediaeval Chnstian churdi art followed till the day's of Giotta 
Giotto was a master but he was capable of samfianff from drama to anecdote 
In many respects Giotto went higher than Cimabue but often he aimed lower 
Compare his VirBin and Child m the Accadenuaa with that of Cimabue in the 
same gallery, and you will see how low his humamsm could bnng him The coarse 
heaviness of the forms of that woman and her baby is unthinkable in Cimabue , for 
Omabuc had learnt from the Byzantines that the forms should be significant 
and not life-like (Qi\e Bell Art Phoenut Library edition London 1928 pp 
145-147 Roger Fry howeser holds exactly opposite \new Cf his Vision end Drngn 
London 1923 pp 131 77 For one coloured rvproducUon of the painUng see Carlo 
London, 1924 pis. CXVI CX^I These paintings were kept m 
the Umzii gallery before the war) The aesthetics of Indian as well as all Asiatic 
art differs from the European. In these arts the forms phyed the mam part and 
they need not be life-like. This was the attitude of Indian art till 5th century 
because after that the road decl:n» no mcchaiucal copynng without a soul Art 
was throttled m prtferciwe to Canon. 

22. This object is e\tn now uwd by credulous mothers of northern India to 
ward off evil spinls from their diildren. 
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ation The finger is mentioned m the Pouromc texts In that pose the posi 
lion of the Benares artists becomes uirtenaWe: The best explanation seana to 
be that the image belongs to the Gupta penod and the mediaval iconographical 
details do not seem to have been so much developed m those days as we 
had occasions to notice at Bhumra and /our avatara reliefs found on the 
Rajghat Pihar of 157 GB. in the reign of Buddhagupta whidi the WTiter 
foond m the year 1941 The Gupta genius at Benares perceived, and rightly 
perceived too that to use the finger m a specimen remarkable for its volume 
and mass would not only be an incongruity but ludicrous, a plastic absurdity 
He was a worshipper of forms but unlike the craftsmen of later date he 
liad not learnt to sacrifice plastic uniformity and equilibrium to canonical 
needs. He divined that to create an equihbnum a different treatment was 
necessary, and it is in this master str(^e lies his greatness.** So remember 
mg the mass overhead and below he used the palm and not a finger It is 
the only stone sculpture, which can be placed m the latter half of 5th 
Century a D found within the confines of anaent VamasI (Benares) 

What strikes an observer most is the extreme grace and poise of the 
sculpture. The body is m eqiulibnum on a single leg. One feels mstinc 
tively that the centre of gravity is adequately supported It is not the figure 
of a grown up man but a child The muscles are therefore just ©o 
much m tension as is required m mamtainmg the perfect poise and balance 
m r^jObe that the artist wanted to show Throughout it was his aim to 
preserve the simpliaty of planes This method of representation is specially 
noticeable m the successful modelling of the torsal plane. In holding the 
heavy mass over the head the strained muscles have come out and these have 
been admirably carved in their different and several minor planes The soft 
fleshy belly including the navel has been delicately treated Throe deft 
horizontal strokes were suffiaent to delineate the contorted mass above the 
hjp« Here we have m larger scale every muscle (which are not 


23 Thid posable explanation was suggested by my fnend Miss Alice Boner 

24 Here we may instinctively try to find the pnnaple of contrasted nmsses 

amongst simple planes. But the treatment here totally different from the treat 
ment we find in the figure of Iltyssos at Parthenon or Midiael Angelos Da> ’ m 
the tomb of GiuJano de Media at Florence (Vernon Blake — Relations in Art 
London 1925 plates faong pp- 172 and 176 ) Not only the matcnal was different 
bJt bfm n sA the Indian artist belonged to a metapbysiml and abstraa school while 
the Gredc tradition on Michael Angelo made him seek the concrete and faithfulness 
to nature by illusion ^VTut is more both were the products of their age Michael 
Angelo belonged to an age when A breath of martjTism had swept across the 
world since the fair daj-s of Greece Self mortification had been preached. The 
athletic god like joy of life was no longer the ideal (Blake— (?;> at pp J74 75) 

But these ideas had alreadj been preached and were then being practised m Indu 
as mere traditions, when this unknown artist engaged to wrought this stone with 
his mallet and chisel Long long ago a pnnee who had rerwunced the luxurj of 



BOOM!SATT%A Padmapani 
Saraalh Museum (Dd ) 1 



Standing Image of Buddha (178E) 

Long face with shallow dicAs, san^iatt covenng both the 
shoulders and inased hnes indicating its folds 
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portrayed according to the consistent onental tradition*®) as if bursting forth 
with superhuman energy, yet the feding of ease with which the mount is 
held IS abundantly made clear A piece of cloth curled up like a rope 
passes just below the navel, and is found tied up in a knot, with one end 
flowmg down over the left thigh The rock is represented schematically by 
rectangular pieces in low relief 

“ The nimbus,” saya Coomaraswamy, “ might havd originated in 
Persia or India ” ” The disc of the gold placed behind the fire altar may 
well be the origin of the later prabha man^ala or stras chakra (nimbus) 
Radiance is predicated of almost all the devas is mdeed one of the root 
mearangs of the word and most of them are connected with their ongms with 
the Sun and Fire”** In another place we are told by the same authority • 
'* It IS hard to believe that rumbus could have originated outside the classic 
area of Sun worship ” The earliest examples of halo are found on 
the coins of Hermaios and Maues. Transformation of the idea of this 
divine radiance into stone played a distinguished role in the different schools 
of art in India In the Indo-Hellenistic School of Gandhara the halo was 
merely a circular disc behind the head whidi confirms Coomaraswamy’s sug- 


the palace and had taught that it is not by punishing the body— by mortification 
of tlie flesh (practiced by the Jamas)— that one could obtain emanapation from 
the Qfcle of re»births the ultimate salvation of the soul (mriwia) Smee 600 
oc. that message had been re\erberating m the Indian atmosphere, crossed all moun* 
tain and racial frontiers and had taken in lU fold people belonging to diffenrg 
ethnic soaal and philosophical elements. In India, it had gathered strength, was 
respected declmed rose again to decime But under the enlightened despotism 
of the Guptas was to find a catholic support, which was to be denied to it m the 
centuries that followed Over and above all new religious revival (R D Banerji, 
The Age of the Imperial Guptas Benares 4^ pp 102 129) brought m the new 
philosojAy of the cult which tau^t men universal love neither passionate 

nor violent free from all ego , a more humane and tolerant outlook on life, freed 
from the gnp of ever lasting fear of sm whidi would make possible a senes of 
rebirths a philosophy which taught to appreciate and to understand nature with 
their individual needs and shortcomings. How then shall the sculptors language 
try to fit itself with the new mode of thought—* the plaad equldinum of sane 
balanced life ' A glance at the figure will convince uS that we are m the presence 
^ ^^thetics in spite of the undoubted influence of the plastic traditions of 
the age just gone by The edectiasm of the Kushanas That this was the spint 
pen-adin^ the whole Gupta age is dear from the lower portion of a female figure 
found m Mathura M 9 of the Indian MuStom 

25 See Sumenan sculpture of Gudeds time, as well as Chinese sculpture of 
^^e^ Han penod 

26 The same is the case with 29]1917. of Samath Museum in whidi we 
fnd the \ attasana represented. The bonding is noteworthy 

27 A. K coomaraswamy History of Indian and Indonrsian Art London, 
1927, pp 22, 41, and 57 Cf also Sir Aurd Stem Zoroastnan dmmties on Indo- 
Scj-thic Coins / A , v’ol icvii, pp 89-98 

34 
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gection regarding its possible origin- In Matliura school we find cusped 
maita of varying sue, proportionate to the image introduced, indicating Uie 
raj’s How the Scythians suceecdal tn giving this new onentation to the 
mmbus is a question which still remains uncertain. In the Sassanian art 
which IS later than the Indo Scythic; the raj's were represented by arrows 
arranged m a circle around the head TJie artists of Mathura never in 
dulged m utilising the intermediate space between the head and the edge of 
the halo with various naturalistic motifs This transition as has already 
been remarked serves a great deal m determining the transitional specimen 
between the Kushaija and the Gupta periods.** Thus in B(b) 1 of Samath 
Museum we find a mixture of old Kushaija traditions and new plastic idioms 
Simplification of the drapery and general design is the keynote of the whole 
piece Yet the central tassel which had 'uch elegance m Bala s image to- 
gether with the futile effort at creating a third dimensional effect by sketchy 
lines at the back similar to the Bodhisattva image of Bala and its debased 
copy (B a 2) with the plain halo merely consining of conventionalised 
cusped marltt show undoubtedly that m spile of the fact that the crafts 
man had succeeded m introducmg many innovations admirably he had not 
the nerves to throw off obsolete Kushajja practices to which he meamng 
lessly adhered to It shows that in the fourth century the craftsmen of 
Benares had yet to find their soul and were leaning heavily on tradition 
which had already become anaent It wras soon after this, probably p/ter 
Samudragupta s conquests that they earned further the process of simpli 
fication of the Buddha image which is not unique in Indian art but does 
credit to their original ideas to extreme Unfortunately no speamen of thi» 
period has survived and we are suddenly thrown on B(b) 4 9 of Samath 
Museum In the next paragraph we propose to investigate the question of 
Gupta halos more closely 

B(b) 4 of Samath Museum has a large Gupta halo which were found 
broken mto sev€!ral fragments and have been recently repaired It con 
sists of almost indistinguishable •^IIops at the border followed by circle of 
plam beads*® (9 small beads to one spacer) to a slightly raised plane hollowed 
out at the centre. The next band crosists of ornamented stafk*® with square 
rosettes at regular intervals which is followed by foliage B(b) 256 of 


28. The fragment of a red sandstone halo with larger scallops than Bala image 
probably ind cates the dedication of another image other than the only one we know 

29 This motif continues throughout Gu[^ penod Many people call it bud 
and reel border which is a mistake Few mis see Indo-Bactnn issues of Eukratidcs 
and Heliodes for this cf V A. Sm th <»/ of cow* in Ind Mus v*ol i pL II Nos 
5 & 7 pi III fig 1 see also (g) 25 of Samath Museum 

30 The stalk is not found on any early halo but occuis on 22E found in 
1914 which was dedicated in the reign of Kumaragupta II It first occurs 
on the umbrella of Bala image of 81 A.D But rosettes are orcular in this instance 
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Samath Museum is probably the best fragment as far as mmbus or halo i& 
concerned It belonged as the surviving fragments show to a fairly large 
sized image of the master, probably bigger than B(b) 4 Its various deco 
rative elements are almost the same as those of 38 E which belongs to late 
5tli century, if not 6th and has typical smile like B(b) 181 of Samath 
Mmeum and S 34 of the Indian Musaim Calcutta The bead border had 
9 beads to one spa«r bead But the representation of the foliage is delight 
ful The style of carving is siirular to 0(0 123 of Samath Museum It 
may also be compared with D(g) 10, 12 and an unnumbered capital as sur- 
vival of this particular style 38E** is an image of standing Buddha with a 
broad smile on his face. The smile we first meet with m B(b) 181 of 
Samath Museum has broadened here and would be used ad museaum in 
the following centuries If however we consider B(b) 4 9, 63E , 150 E , 
178 E, 110 E, 151 E we find that they have all grave faces These are 
the earliest attempts of representing the perfectly enhghtened one. It is 
therefore deduable that the smile was added at a later date when the icono 
graphy of the Buddha image had made suffiadnt progress The halo or 
mmbus of 38 E, has scallops at the border A arcle of beads withm rai«cd 
edges (U small beads to one spacer) followed by foliage depictmg Champaka 
flowers. The arcle of beads are again repeated this time consisting of 11 
small beads to one spacer This is an additional evidence that this image 
18 closer in date to B(b) 181 m which also we find that the arcle of bead 
and ^acer repeated twice 

Before however v.e go to cwisider image no B(b) 181, we have to tlis 
cu»«s B (b) 9 belongmg to the earlier part of 5th century a d , because it 
shows a new type of treatmg the back slab or the halo In this image the 
halo has been converted mto a bade slab ellipsoid in shape from which the 
mam figure stands out in high rdief As decorations we have almost in 
di tmguishable scallops at the border within slightly raided edges circle of 
beads consistmg of 13 beads to one spacer ’’ This conversion a new factor 
m Gupta art opened unlimited pos^ilities to the craftsmen and ultimately 
the halo lost almost all its original significance. At first we have two dis 
tinct types of back slabs from this conversion One is ellipsoid as has. 
already been noted and other is a rectangular piece with a circular top with 
little or no decorations and is generally used with a standing image of 
Buddha e.g the images dedicated m G E (expired) 154 and 157 by Abhaj-a 
mitra The beginnmg of this is S 34 of Indian Museum Calcutta 
The next stage of development is reached in B(b) 181 in which the backslab 
IS converted mto a makeshift throne with a semi-arcular halo abov’c tlie 


31 The E numbenngs are excai-ation numbers of the >'ear 1944 15 and 
iropl> that they were found to the east of the Mam Shnne at Samath 
32. Compare with B{b) 6 20 22 and 149E 
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throne. This motif became very favourite with the artists of later age> and 
ultimately the circular halo is completely lost in typical thremes of the 
baroque period The halo or nimbus of B(b) 181 of Samath Museum con 
tains at first insignificant scallops, then a circle of beads (11 small beads to 
one spacer,) foliage with blue (’) and red lotuses then again the bead border 
repeated (II beads to one spacer) The throne is upto the height of the 
slioulders. Two crocodile (makara) heads emerging from foliage surmount 
tlic ends of the horizontal bars which arc supported by rampant leographj^ 
(vyalflfetts) vivth l<xng vravy tads** 

In another directiai the type of B(b) ISl was one of the eierlasting 
contributions made by the Gupta school at Benares This is the beginning 
of those bnlbant series m Benares and m Eastern India which has come to 
be known as the ‘single incident images which partake the character of a 
bas relief ’ " They are inages of the Master, fcwt at the same time, they 
represent particular inadents m the life of the Master In the older schools 
we are familiar with such inadents in regular bas-reliefs, while there are 
also images of the Buddha or of the various Bodhisattvas So far as our 
knowledge goes no images have been discovered m India belonging to the 
earlier schools which represents a particular incident m the life of Buddha 
These images are really a trahsformatiCTi of the bas-rdie/s In the Gandh ja 
and Mathura Schools, there is a tendency to repre^t Buddha as being 
larger in size comparatively, than other human or divine beings. This ten 
dency is also noticeable m some bas-reliefs of the Benares School In the 
latter, this particular tendency, transforms the Mam figure mto an image 
and makes the specimen loose the general characteristics of a bas relief The 
adjuncts necessary to represent a particular inadent of the master's life are 
then depicted either on ihe pedestal or on the backslab of the images. The 
introduction of this new class of images is therefore, one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Gupta sculpture.”** This transfonnation became a jjer 
manent feature of later arts. The larger size of the Budoha image referred 
to by late Mr R D Banerji is an mteresting Asiatic custom and is tracea 
ble to Iran, Assyna, Babylon and Sumer In every one of the«=€ countries 
the divine king^ were given dispoaportionate size to defeated foes and sub- 
jects Any Iranian reliefs such as we find at Naksh i lustam, Nak. hi i 
Rajab etc may be consulted The statues and rdiefs found by Lajard n 
Ashur will also bear me out Wd may also refer to the lime stone slabs of 
XJr Nina of the Lagashite period, ot the famous stele of Naram Sin, m which 
divine kings are of laiger proportions*’ The question of origin, deiclop- 


33 A E A S I l*<0i-04 P 216 This tnakara and vyalaka throne also be- 
came I'eo popuhir later artists and enable us to determine the source of ins- 
piration of the same ti-pe of ihftme in the art of Jaiu. 

34 R. D Banerji — The Eoitern Indian School oj Medtacrat Scutpiute 
pp 14 16 
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ment migration and survival of this interesting custom require to be dealt 
with in a separate memoir and dc«s not he within our present compass 
Before iwe conclude our discussions about early Gupta sculpture one im 
portant point requires to be determined it is the character and content of 
B(b) 181 

Scholars have vied with one another in heaping encomiums on it Only 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has stood aloof from it He thought that it was 
less vigorous it is a weak piece not a product of the Gupta genius at the 
best The concern for the detailed treatment an inclination towards real 
naturalism over decoration of the halo and realism of its motifs by which 
I do not mean that the design is overbalanced indicate that the artist m spite 
of the form had lost m facile expression and was consaous of it They prove 
at the worst that the height had been reached and the declining slcqie had 
begun” Henceforth there is a slow long degradation with its routine like 
repetitions of dull designs (for example images and architectural fragments 
of the 7th to 12th centuries of the Qmstian era) with its occasional re 
action simulating revival Coomaraswamy’s fine perception made him appre 
ciate m spite of the magic of form m spite of the ■^pintualiscd and super 
human ojnception of Buddha — the signs of weakness m it Let us read 
that m this piece the ominous signs of d«ay has made its appearance. It 
IS not a decadent piece but it ushers m the dusk as it did with Giotto m 
mediaeval Italian art” 

In conclusion we might be permitted to notice one pleasing fact about 
Samath sculptures just when all free expression m art was throttled by 
canon factor which has not so far been noticed in any other school m 
India A consideration of the Buddha images of Samath lead to th® m 
evitable conclusion that the typology of heads and faces diiTer mdicating a 
freedom enjoyed by the artists It would be remembered that the figure 
of Buddha was conspicuous by its absence m early Indian art It fir»t 
ocaiTS on the Scythian coins of North West** The Bala image is that of a 
Bodhisattva proving a disinclination to regard them as the image of the 
master It is m the Mankuwar image (^) that we first meet with the term 
Buddha It would therefore be not illogical to assume that the full fledged 
Buddha image came to be dedicated m the Gupta period only The Katra 

35 Wooley — The Development cf Sumerian Art London. 193o Pis 49 (a) 
54(a) and 56 

36 Coomaraswamv — History oj Indian and Indonesian Art London 1927, 
p. 74 

37 Vernon Blake Relation in Art London 1915 p 168 An intense pre-occu 

potion about detail accompan ed b) a k»> of power in command ng and ordenng 
It are the sgns of impcndinK, if not actual decadence 

38. And the spint of that age as esery eitenaon lecturer knows moved to- 
wards truth and naturalism for naturalism and verisimilitude in the history of art 
It is known as early decadence Oivr Bell — Art p. 143 

39 A, K. Coomaraswamj — ep eit p 59 
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Maboh and other images of the Kushaoa period may be taken to be that of 
Gautama the Bodhisaltva. Coomaraswamy has pointed out that the )ola 
baddhoAguli is first found in the Mankuwar image.*® In Benares a definite 
Buddha type was evolved by the late Sth century after expenments But 
the faces of these images are not stereotyped It became so later, but in the 
classic Gupta times they show a rare variety In my studies in the Samath 
Museum, I found five types of faces — 

A- BCb) 2, 4, 9 and 63 E — long face vnth powerful jaws 
B, B(b) 10, 21 and 150E.— Oval face 

C 178 E Long face With shallow cheeks, triangular upper lips tan 
gentia! eye brows (common m all) and slightly pointed chin 
D B(b) 5 

E B(b) 181, B(b) 8 — a round face with heavy chedcs 
The images of Bodhisattvas and Buddhas show that Samath was a 
stronghold of HinaySna school till Sth century of the Christian era It is 
in this century that the first intruding dement makes its appearance. Tlie 
sagacity of the emperor Asoka had warned the church of the consequences 
of schism. In spite of that soon after his death different schools appeared 
and defaced his monuments by getting their names inscnbed on them Now 
Mahiayfina images appear at Samath this is B(d) 1 , the figure of Bodhi 
■«attva-Padmapajji dedicated by Vtshayapah SuySttra Mahayana school be- 
came strong after the Yfle-Chih invasion But so Jong its later development 
does not seem to have made itself felt at the holy MrgadSva For little 
beauty, and simplicity o£ design it really happens to be a rare piece It 
lacks the embellishments in which the later artists revelled The mam figure 
«tands on a lotus springing from its foliage, which is found in the images 
dedicated in the reigns of Kumaragupta II and Budhagupta It wears only 
a necklace, otherwise the body is devoid of any ornaments, and compares 
favourably with the later image of Siddhaifcavira Ihe coiled hair twi tlie 
head is reminiscent of the Ekamukhalrnga from Khoh m Nagod Statft though 
it lacks some of its finesse. Few locks of unruly hair have been allowed on 
either neck like that of Kp^iia holding Govardhana and the Bodhisattva 
image S 37 of the Indian Museum The upper garment is shown below 
the navel and nght palm of the god and is tied in a loop while the ends are 
shown hanging down on the proper nght side of the image in a senes of 
supenmposed fishtails. While the other end is betwe en the legs and is shown 
in the same style as the hems of the satighoft of the standing images of 
Buddha There is a slight smile hovenng between the lips. It wears ear 
nngs and jewelled girdle and a long cham The Gupta gemus was able to 
impart a youthful freshness and a serenity which is seldom met with m 
later images.** 

40 Coomaraswamy — Ibtd p. 74 

41 Sahni—Calahtue, pi xiii > and B Majumdor Guide to Satnalh pi B 
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By 

Mr S R SHENDE, 

Bnhan Maharashtnya Karyalaya, Sangli, (Bombay) 

In the prehistoric days Aryavarta was the name of the Northern and 
Dakshujapatha of the southern Bharatakhanda These were the natural divt 
sions due to difficulty in crossing Vindhya mountain and the Narmada river 
and the hilly and jungle tracts of Chofa Nagpur and Onssa Crossing of these 
was made further difficult by the cmelties of barbarous tnbes residing there 
Routes to go from one side to the other were very few and it is interesting to 
find them out from old records Below are given as many I am able to trace 
There are three sets of the 29 records given below In the first set, the routes 
are stated directly as in Nos 7, 10. 11. 13 to 21 and 24. 25 and 29 In the 
second set the routes can be traced out indirectly but probably indications 
are there such as m Nos 1 to 6, 8, 9, 12, 22 23 The persons m the third 
set have crossed Vindhya but the routes are not given as in the cases of 
Nos 26, 27 and 28 


Serial 

Route 

Where recorded \ 

Who used 

Date 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

From 

Sind 

to 

Sopara 

1 Cannicbael Lee 
tures (1918) of Dr 
D H Bhandarkar 
pp 23 and 24 and 
Baudhayana Dhanna 
Sutra Chaukhamba 
Ed of 1934 

1 Northerners took 
to sea voyages and 
reached Kachha Sau 
rashtra, Bhani Kacha 
and Sopara 

(?) 

2 

Tapi 

Valley 

2 Vol IX Part I, 
Bom Gaz (1901 Ed.) 
and Motala Biahmana 
katha and personal in 
vestisations. 

! 

2 Kanva Brahmans 
of Khandesh went to 
Jambusar and Mota, 
whose descendants as 
I take them to be are 
the present Motala 
Kapil and Jambu 
Brahmans of Surat 
and Broach districts. 

(’) 



3 Persona) imesU 
gationa. 

3 Jambus ha\e 
gone back to Khan 
desh and C P and 
Ahmednagar fay this 
X'ery route 
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Serial 

ATo 

1 

Route 

2 

T1 here recorded 

3 

Who used 

4 

Date 

5 



16 Peshwa Daftar, 
V 30, pp 283 4 5 

16 Chunanaji Appa 
goes to Bundi and 
back. 

1728 29 



17 Do No 30 
p 311 

17 Chunnajt Appa 
returns from Bundel 
Liiand 

1733 



18 Do V, 27, p 
70 

18 Ra^unathrao 
goes to Ujjaui 

1733 



19 Peshwa Diary ' 
VII Madhavrao I 
Vol II, by Lad and 
Joshl (1911 AD) p 

19 Raghoba re- 
turns to iChargona 
from Ujjain 

1767 

6 

Hande to 
Bhopal 

20 Peshwa Daftar ' 
Vol 30 pp 262^ ' 

20 Baprao I re 
turns from Bhelsa to 
Hande 

1719 

6 or Via 
S 

1 


21 Peshwa Diary 
VII Madhavrao I 
Vol II by Vad and 
Joshl (19U Ed) p 
409 

22 Ihole inscnp 
tions V 23 & 24 and 
Ind Ant Vol VII 

P 290 

21 Raghoba Dada 
goes to Bhopal 

22 Pulkeshi II goes 
to defeat Harsba 

1766 

6th 

century 



23 Travels of Ibn 
Batuta by Lee p J62 

23 Batuta comes 
down to Daulatahad 

13th 

century 

7 

Via 

Sohagpur 

and 

Narsingpur 

Chan^ 

Nagpur 

htandla 

24 Peshwa Daftar 
V 30 p 308 

24 CSiunnaji Appa 
goes to Buiid^khand 

1732 

8 

25 Peshwa Daftar 
'V SO p 268 and 
Pe«hwa Diary part 
11 by Vad A Paras 
ms (1906 Ed.) pp. 
229-30 

2o Bajirao I goes 
to hfahoba via Chan 
da and Mandb and 
visits Chhatrasal and 
his son 

1729 

Either 

5 6 7 

? 

26 Valmiki Rama 
yana 

26 Ram readies 
Dandakaianya 

V>) 



27 Early history of 
the Dacan by Bhan 
Mrkar anl Valmiki 
Ramayana 
^ Sutta Nipaia V 
» 6-7 

27 Agastya crosses 
I'Indhya and stays at 
PandiaN-ati 

28 Bavan reaches 
Ashznaka from Kosalau 

(’) 

6th 

century 

9 

Bihar to 

0nss?3 

29 Tra>-els of byan 
OiaK^g bj Watters. 

TO. m 

28, Uyan Chawang 
goes to Pun from 
famluka. (Midna 

pur) 

B C. 

6th 

century 
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List of those whose routes can possibly be traced (1) A Jain 
jRing ShmtakcN’alm went to Shrax'ana Bcigola from Kosala in 3rd 
century b-C. (2) Routes of several Buddhists who came to Maharashtra 
(3) Routes of expedition'5 of the Lieutenants of Delhi Court from I3th to 
16th centuries and travels of foreigners. 

It IS necessary to give scnally explanatory notes to the Column No 4 
“who used” They are — 

(1) Baudhayana in his Dharma Sutra (1 2 4) says that the Nor 
themers i e the people of Aryavarta take to sea voyages which according to 
him IS irreligious And if the quotatiMi of Bhallavin according to Dr D R 
Bhandarkar is 2 12 14 (Chau Khamba senes) it is a half truth to cay 
that ‘Another route by which the Aryans seem to have gone to South India 
was by sea They appear to have sailed from the Indus to Kachha Kathe 
wad Bharu Kachha, Sopara I add here a passage to support the learned 
Dr from footnote 2 to Page 1 of Vol No IX Part I ‘ Gujarat Popula 
tion ' of the District Gazetteers of the Bombay Presidency It runs as 
follows 

‘The explanation to the early Brahmans in Gujarat from Upper India 
IS that they are descendants of those who entered Gujarat either by sea or 
by land from Smd ’ 

Buddkuls Jatakas 339 Baveru Jataka and Sussondi Jataka No 360— 
tell us that they have sailed from Bhaiu Kachha ‘ Langmstically Kachhi 
18 not an intermediate language— between Smdhi and Gujrathi It is a form 
of Sindhi with a varying mixture of Gujrathi (Page 176 Vol I Pt I 
of L S I ) 

(2) Explanatory notes about these classes will be found on pp 10 
and 12 of the Vol IX part I (Bombay Gaz ) These three classes belong to 
Kanva Shakha of Yajurveda while in the whole of Gujarath if my mformation 
IS correct, no follower of Kanva Shaka is found at all That the story given 
m the footnote of page 12 tracing the onginal home of the forefathers of 
the Motala Brahmans at Kolhapur may not be correct Kolhapur cannot 
be the abode of Kanvashakha Brahmans whose headquarters are IChandesh 
Distncts adjoining Surat and Bhadoch and therefore I take that the Kanva 
shakha Brahmans might have migrated to Surat and Bhadoch to perform 
sacnlices. The Kanva Shakha Brahmans can be traced at Jambusar as far 
back as 7th century aj> according to a copper plate (J R A S of Great 
Britain and Ireland N S Page 247, Vrf I) Mr Bhimbhai Knparam com 
piler of the aforesaid Gazetteer volumes thus de«cnbes the Motala Brahmans 

‘ In addition to their appearance which is more Deccani than Gujarati four 
points support the tradition that the Iklotala Brahmans came from the 
Deccan At the time of the marriage and for four days after the bndc 
keeps her head uncovered and fastens the end of her robe from left to nght 
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In all the=e pomts excapt the first the piaet.® of the Motala 
Kaph Brahmans rs the same and agrees wrth the 

Brahmans The Motala Brahmms are mtelhgent, acUve >rardwor^J 
The prresUy class have a name for leamrng snpenor to tot “f 
other sub divisions of Gujarath Brahmans (PP 12 and 13) The m 
marriages between Jamboos and Motalas took place a century ago (hoot 
note 3 page 12) " 

In the book named “ Motala Brahman Katha ” (p 2 to p 4 chaptere II 
and 111) the aforesaid statements are conoborated A Motala friend ol 
mine very lately wrote me expressing these very views current amongst ms 
■caste 


(3) My mvesUgations have shown that the Jamboo Brahmans who 
have migrated about three centuries ago to Indore State and Chanda an 
Nagpur Districts of C P and Ahmednagar Distnct of the Bombay Presi 
dency have completely merged into Maharashtra Brahmin fold, and they are 
being classed as Maharashtnans These Jamboos can go to Khandesh o y 
by Tapi Valley route 

(4) Leva Gujars and Leva Kunbies are residents of Khandesh and 
Buldhana Districts and have completely merged into a Maharashtra Caste 
•so much so that 95% of them are adherents of Bhagwat sect of Pundharpur 
They have, I am told, gone there five or six centuries ago Their way to 
Khandesh is but by Tapi Valley 

(5) A few families of Mahara^tnya Karhada Brahmins have com 
pletely been absorbed by the Motalas and an interesting story of their ab 
sorption is narrated m Schedule ‘ Z and ‘ T (pp 44 and 78 of Motala 
Brahman Katha) 


The families of the surnames of Gurjars of Karhada Brahmins of Maha 
rashtra have come back to Konkan from Gujarat before the Sak a^ 1113 
(History of Athale family p 9) They are described as 

m a copper plate from Rajapur ol the Ratnagin District 
Similarly Pomburlekar Joshi another Karhada Brahman family is said to 
have come from Gujarat (Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal Quarterly- 
Shivachantra, Vol IV, pp 3 and 8) These and other families of Karhatak 
who recei\ed donations from Gurjar Kings roust have gone to and come back 
from Gujarat via Kolaba and Thana Dislncts which are short-cuts to botli 
the provinces (Guptes ' Karhad ) 

(6) The story of the migration to Gujarat from Rajapur of the Dikshit 
families of Broach is narrated on pp 76 to 79 of the “ Bhargava Brahmanno 
Itihas” Way to Broach of these Dikshits can only be through Konkan 
Districts 

(7) Shivaji visited Surat first in 1664 via Nanaghat, Mahuli, Jawhar, 
Ganadevi (pp 93 to 97) and on second occasion raided it m 1670 via Kalyan 


(p 174) 
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(8) Saunshlra Brahmans are 'nea\crs from Saurashtra as the name 

Itself indicates Madras Census report writer (1931, p 292) 5a>-s that the 
language of the people is a Gu;arathi dialect and that the> hare come by 
C. P Belgauro and Dharwar Districts of Bomba) Presidency which «ecms 
to be doubtful Srj Kakn Kalekar wlio sisited Madura and came across 
wiUi these people and language remarked in an article in “ Maharashtra 
Sahitya Patrika Vol p 6(3 ff” is as a ‘Lost Brother of Marathi”. 

He does not see any connection of it with Gujarat as regards language, 
custom mode of In. mg etc. He further adds that along with Telegu Tamil 
and Kannada words it contamed many Marathi and Konkani words, phrases 
and idioms are also found therein The linguistic mvestigations made by me 
go to concur with the releran learned Kakasaheb That is the reason why I 
think that these Saurashtra people must hare gone to Madura via, Lata, 
Konkan, Vanavasi, Coimbatore having received royal patronage at Madura 
smee long 

(9) Pulkeshi 11 subjugated the kingdom of Lata (V 22) where he 
might have either go^e via Konkan after havang conquered Pun (V 21) 
by the route No 3 or if the conquest was an independent one his route might 
have No 4 

(10) Yuan Chawang went to Bhanikachha from Ajanta after crossing 
Narmada (p 241 ‘Havels of Y C by Watters) 

(11) Chimnaji Appa Peshwa left Khara Nala on 14 12 1729 crossed 
Tapi and proceeded to Ankaleshwar, crossed Narmada and reached Broach 
on 24 12 1729 

(12) Though Lata, Malva and Gurjam are described to 

have been conquered m one verse 22, geographicallj the expeditions must have 
been two , the first for Lata and the second for Malva and Gurjar and there- 
fore two different routes should be assigned to these No 3 for Lata 
and No 4 or 5 for Malva and Gurjar Rajputana w’as in those da>-s m tlie 
possession of Guijars and hence their name to it (p 415 of 
/ B B R A S.Vol XXI) 

(13) Pupils of Bavnii left Fratishtana and went upto Mahismati and 
reached TJjjam 

(14) Ramdeo King of Devagin wntes to Alla ud dm Khilji (1294) 
m a letter — 

‘Supposmg that )OU should be able to retreat from hence undisturbed 
are not the princes of Malva Khandesh and Gondavana in your route ^ 

Can sou liope they will permit )ou to escape unmolested’ (about 

1290 A-D ) 

— ^Page 307 of the History of the nse of the Mohamedan Power 1829 Ed 
b> Fenshta Vol I Here the route of Alla ud dm is shown via 
Khandesh and back 
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(15) Bajjrao 1 went to Malwa via Rajapura Maheshwar Mandavgad 
Kalse and Khargon in April and May of 1724 

(16) Chimnaji Appa leaves Rajapura on 23-111 1728 via Nalchha and 
Ujjain goes to Bundi by February 1729 and returns via Bundelkhand Dahod 
on 1-4 1728 Jambhol Bore GajaraU Rajapura to Sendhava on 16-4-1729 

(17) Chimnaji Appa while returning from Bundelkhand via Malwa 
Ghat (9 5 1733) halted on his way back at Navi Sarai Fazilpur Zirpa and 
reached Makadai on 13 5 1733 

(18) Raghoba Dada left Sendhava (1753) and visiting Khargon and 
Indore reached Ujjain 

(19) Raghoba Dada returned from North Indian Expedition of 1766 
67 via Devas (1 5 67 Ujjain) Dharampun to Khargon on 5 6 1767 

(20) Bajirao I on his way back from Sarai of Moghala (14 4 1719) 
halted at Nanakpur Sarai Satarana Bhelsa Shihore Ichhawar Hande and 
Ratanpur and reached on 7 5 1719 to Bahranpur 

(21) Raghunath Rao left Raver on 5-2 1766 and after halting at Bah 
ranpur Makdai Harde, Hande and Ncmavar reached Bhopal on 6 3 1766 

(22) Pulkeshi II defeated Hatsha (V 22) after crossing Vindhya and 
Narmada but the route not having been mentioned I assign eithei No 5 or 6 

(23) The same is the case with Ibn Batuta who left Delhi and reached 
Daulatabad but the intermediate places mentioned on p 162 are not traceable 
to me and therefore it may be that he might have crossed the mountain by 
either route No 5 or 6 

(24) Chimnaji Appa left Khandva on 30 11 1732 reached Shivani 
(Malva) and from where he went to Sohagpur to cross Narmada and reached 
Narsmgpur and thence proceeded to Bundelkhand in the beginning of Janu 
ary 1733 

(25) Bajirao I reached Washim on 28 12 1728 and proceeded to Ma 
hur Girad (Clmnda) Makade Dhokade (Nagpur) Mandale and entered 
Bundelkhand and reached Mahoba on 13 3 1729 

(26 27 28) Ram and Agastya of Valmiki Ramayan came down to Danda 
karany’a and Bavan a Buddhist Bhikshu came to AshmakafromKosalawhich 
they could only do by crossing Vindhya and not otherwise but there is no 
mention of their route and therefore it could be said that they have crossed 
Vindhya by either of the 5lh 6th 7th or 8th route. 

(29) \uan Chwang after reaching Singbhuma in Bihar went south 
ward to Tamluka m Midnapur District and vi«ited Chilka Lake near Katak 
and Rajmahendn in Onssa 

To sum up the subject I have to point out that the route No 1 i e 
voyages in the western sea were common till at least Sixth century before the 
Saka Era Regarding route No 4 and 3 I have to say that till sixth century 
of the Saka Era people from Sind and Malva used to come to Anarta and l.ata 
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and Aparanta Routes No 5 and 6 nvcrc of frequent use to cross Vmdhj’a 
Nos 7 and 8 ^cre used rarely and No 9 was not only used by Yuan Chwang 
but I may say that the colonisatJon of Utkala might ha\e takejs place bv this 
route 

Another interesting feature is that most of the railway lines are cons 
tructed by these old routes The Tapi Valley line of B B C I , runs by No 
2 Bombay Ahmedabad Imc of the same Railway goes by No 3 and on 
wards The Malva branch i c , Khandwa to Ratlam Section passes by our 
route No 5 

Khandwa to Bhopal line of G I P Ry is our route No 6 and Nagpur 
Itarsi branch is our route No 8 

Mtdnapur to Kharagpur and further upto Pun are branches of B N 
Ry which is our route No 9 



BRAHMANISM AND JAINISM 
By 

Dr PHANI BHUSAN ROY, m a , rit d 

Jainism and Buddhism are the t?.o great Pauru§eya religions ol India ; 
and by eimmon consent it is held that Jainism was tlie earlier of the two It 
will not be improper then to look upon Jainism as the typical Pauru§eya 
religion of India If so regarded, Jaini«m offers naturally a strong contrast 
to Brahmanism which is traditionally regarded as Apauni$eya religion par 
excellence. We may tcntatuely define a Pauni?eya religion as one which 
grows round a central Figure r\ho both intuits and preaches the truth whereas 
an Apauru^cya religion has not this Central Figure. A Pauniseya religion 
IS therefore historical in its origin and growth while an Apauru^eya religion 
IS Sanatana or timeless But the question is • Can any religion be called a 
Pauniseya religion’ 

(A) MahSvIra, the Tina, after attaining to KevalajSSna, preached the 
holy message to all and Sundry If, instead of preaching the path of Kaiva 
lya, he pointed out to his hearers the primrose path of dalliance, he could 
have still gathered round him a band of followers (like any successful robber 
chief AnguUrtfila for example) but he could never have commanded the 
deep esteem and veneration of pious and earnest men and women This fact 
establishes an indisputable truth Some men may be bad and immoral but 
most men are not, so the vogue of a robbcr-chief can never be equal (never m 
quality and also not in quantity) to that of a religious teadier That is, the 
appeal of religion and morality evokes a strong and lasting response in the 
hearts of men and women which effect can never be produced by an appeal 
to the baser side of human nature But what prevents a religious preacher 
from pointing out the primrose path of dalliance ’ Truth and its realisation 
Only because Truth has captured his soul that a Truth realiser cannot but 
deliver the message of Truth (as the sun cannot but give light and heat) , 
and until and unless this message of Truth is delivered, nobody can evoke 
an undying and widespread enthusiasm among earnest men and women 
Truth operates then in a creative or dynamic way Firstly, Truth by re 
N’caling itsdf to the soul of the Fortunate one (MaMvTra for example) 
moulds him as its vehicle or standard bearer and then usmg him as an ms 
trument broadcasts itself all the world over This fact also establishes an 
indisputable truth. Truth creates a super man, not a super man Truth thar 
IS to say, Truth is higher than, nobler than, greater than its standard bearer 
or realiser 
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(B) The process of Truth mitsation lias been lucidly e.Tplained in 
Buddhism (Sam Nikaja Vol II, p 25) But I «hall cite here a more his- 
torical example Newton the mathcnutician v\-as once sitting under an 
apple-tree when a npe apple fell to the ground In a flash of lightning Truth 
le. the Unuersal Law of GraMlatiors rescaled itself to the consciousness of 
Neirton Nobody would suggest that the Universal Law of Gravitation began 
to operate the moment It nas intuited by Neivton (in that case Baby New 
ton could never have dropped from his mothei's womb) Madhucchanda 
sings Agnim Tide (Rv' III) and at once the Fire god (Agni) 

breathes into being • This account will be very absurd, for the truth is very 
emphatically the other way about The correct interpretation is Fire god 
was, IS and will be for ever , only because He in His benigmtj, has revealed 
Himself to the consciousness of Madhucchanda that Madhucchanda has been 
able to smg forth m such full throated ea<e The word Madhucchanda (to 
far as R K Singing le in«pired singing is concerned) should not be put m 
casus Rectus (Nominativ’e case) but in casus Ablativus (Instnimental case) 
for Madhucchanda does not and cannot piossess Karttrtva (agenej), he pos 
sesses merely Karanata (instrumentality) Therefore the Vedic seers called 
Vedic Religion Vedic Religion but never VSiiftha religion or Kinva reh 
gion or BhSradvSja religion (so on and so on), for they knew in their infinite 
wisdom, that Truth is greater than its standard bearer, Truth is greater than 
its fortunate realiser 

(C) The R K songs have been sung by a number of inspired singers 
and no one among them has arrogated to himself the position of supremacy 
over others. If Vaiistha looked upon himself as Truths ^le realiser and 
looked down upon Grtsamada Bharadvaja etc. as so many petti foggers than 
hfe would have committed a blunder that was committed by the founders of 
Pauni$eya religions Instead of religious toleration and concord we would 
have then religious tyranny and discord in Vedic times Moreover the whole 
thing would have rested upon a gnevous untruth the exaltation of the Truth 
realiser far above Truth or his equation with it ( Yo mam passati so dhammam 
passati) A Buddhist might say Dhammam Saianaip gacchami but what 
sense is there in lus saying Buddhaiji saranam gacchami ^ The opponent 
may atgue Jaimsm etc are ascetic religions and therefore they should not 
be confounded with Vedic KarmakSnda Our reply would be Yajnavalkya 
(Br Ara Upa ) is as much a VediC seer as Grtsamada or Vasi?(ha is. Only 
a head strong man would opine that the Upani^ads are more Vedic than the 
Saiphitas which fact propounds a noble truth the wind bloweth where it 
listeth and truth reveals itself in many waj-s not ordinanly known to man 

(D) The opponent may still argue that Jainism etc are not merclj so 
many si'slems of philosophy but they are so many ways of life (Marga) and 
as such they should be separately named as the streets are named in a at> 

We shall request our opponent to peruse carehiU> the Introduction to Jama 
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Sutras (S B E), by Jacobi, v.herc the great Savant has prowd up to the 
lult the fact of Jam Buddhist indebtedness to Brahmanism m the matter of 
a'^cetic practices and regulations Neither the Buddha nor Mahavira was a 
Padavit (Pathfinder) m a startlm^y original sen*^ of the term So the 
MaggadesakatU’a of Mahavira need not be taken into account m naming the 
religion after him It clearly follows then that no religion should be called a 
pauru$eya religion simply becau<5c of the fact that it stupefies truth for whose 
sake religions are preached and practised Secondly, a pauruseya religion al 
way's and in\anably gues an unholy encouragement to separatist and faction 
al tendenaes which create lamentable discord and strife among men profess 
mg different religions 

We shall now attack the problem from a different standpoint All the 
pauruseya religions are proselytizing cults, i e , the Pauruseya religions make 
great use of upaya kausalya or religious prt^ganda The Vedic religion is 
singularly free from this proselytizing zeal Why ’ For the sake of religions 
earnestness and steadfastness (adhikara) A Yajanmna does not go to a 
meeting to hear a sermon from some great religious teacher , he, in a mood 
of deep veneration, goes to the uncreated Veda for getting his religious ms 
pirauon (&b<ii blfivana) Now, take for example the holy injunction Dar- 
punja^sabhySm svargaKmo yajeta This holy injunction occurs m the 
tapa a Brthmaija which is not after all a juvenile text meant for children 
•Which fart compels the Yajamana to devote a considerable Ume to Vedis 
« u jes (Brahmacarya) So the Vedic religion did always remain a *Cathi 
deteriorated into SahajaySna Now, diUy dallying and 
s y 8 allying in matters religious begets a corresponding habit of dilly dally 
mg and shilly shallying in life In my humble opinion our national decline 
IS mainly due to these personal cults which breeding a sort of latitudinananism 
in religion have slackened our gnp on life. We fear to tread the uphill path 
in any department of life always hankenng after soft jobs and cushioned 
c irs Religion Made Easy *' has made us take life also much too easy 
For the sake of truth than which nothing is higher, for the sake of reli 
gious concord than which nothing is more noble and for the sake of accept 
ing 1 e as a struggle than which nothing is more courageous the Pauruseya 
4 ^ renamed , and the new nomen that I propose for Jainism 

is vedic Rdigion, le the religion of Veda (truth) as revealed to the consci 
ousness of Mahavira, the Jma 
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THE PROSPECTS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR 
INDIA AND THE WORLD 

By 

Dr. BENOY SARKAR, , dr H C. 

Economic Indu Tomorrow 

A Plan for Econonne Revolution tn Post-War India has been isued by 
some jndustnalists of Bombay (January, 1944) It rs alnays useful to dis 
cuss the far-off divine events. But as in every other country, belligerent 
or neutral, in India also postwar reconstruction will have to attend to the 
problems of famme, epidenucs, business failure, and unemployment The im 
mediate economic requirements of India to morrow will have to be met, no 
matter what be the ultimate goal Postwar economy is essentially the 
economy of demobiluation The fundamental problem is to decide as to how 
much of the wartime state controls m industry, trade, cunency, and agricul 
tuT«, as well as employment, prices and wages ought to be maintained in 
order that demobilization may be prevented from producing its worst efforts 
Reconstruction problems before India are bound to be in the mam of the 
same order as those before other countries 

In the present conditions of under development the temptation to in- 
dulge m comprehensive schemes and fundamental prinaples of planned m 
dustnalizaUon is bound to be great For the Ume bemg. let us combat that 
temptaUon in a ddiberate manner Since 1907 the present author has been 
i.sumg schemes, plans or creeds for theorists and public workers Some of 
the most pressing needs of India m the immediate future which have been 
di'^cussed in one or other of those creeds are being enumerated below The 
object IS to suggest a few channels alwig which the demobilized resources m 
finance and personnel may be utilized 

The plan, designed as it is for all the provinces of India, compri'tes the 
following items 

A. Techno Industrial 

1 Electrification of every municipal area, in order that, among other 
things, cheap power may be conveniently rendered available to small and 
medium mdustnes (The municipalities of India are approximately 1,000 
in number ) 

2 Construction of roads, inter-distnct and mtra distnct, with a vIe^^, 
amoig other thmgs, to facilitatmg the marketing of agricultural goods. The 
poverty of Bengal, especially of East Bengal and Assam, in roads, is roto- 
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tiou3 Motor roads bct^vcen Dibrugarh «i the one hand and Sadiya and 
Chittagong on the other have long been overdue Perhaps some of them 
are already under construction as military necessities 

3 Erection of shipyards and equipment of harbours at diverse man 
time centres and nver mouths Narayanganj (Dacca) and Chandpur 
(ComiUa), for instance, may be suiglcd out as first-class sites for seaports 
in East Bengal no less worthwhile than Calcutta 

B The Standvrd of Living of Peasants Workmen and Clerks 

1 Allocation of «peaal funds (of large size) such as may be rendered 
available to individual cultivators through (» operative societies at convenient 
rates of mterest 

2 Introduction of compulsory social insurance among working men and 
other employees with adequate state grants (A Bill is m preparation) 

The standard of living and efficiency of the masses m villages and towns 
is likely to be raised in a special manner by the above two measures 

C Socio Economic 

1 Training and employment of women m health and other social ser 
vices at the rate of one per each union board (The number of union boards 
IS about 5000 in Bengal) 

2 Intensified campaign (large scale pumping land reclamation tram 
ing of rivers irrigation etc ) for the eradication of malaria district b> 
district 

3 Enactment of consolidated Public Health Act (A Public Health 
Act has already been passed in Madras in 1939) 

This may be regarded as the irreducible minimum of techno-industnal 
and socio-economic planning during the period of reconstruction m the 
narrow sense say five years from the end of the war A large part of the 
personnel technocratically educated and disciplined during World War II 
IS likely to be absorbed through road making electrification port construe 
tion river engineering and allied mdustnal projects An avenue may then 
be found for taking charge of large numbers that are bound to be thrown 
on the unemployed list as soon as demobilization commences 



e to ^ how many of them ought to be maintained and under what pat 
terns e redistnbubon of working men and clerks also among new work 
« ops and business concerns can likewise be suggested only by persons ac 
quainted with the activities of the war supply and other offices 

Idcalism of the Bomray Plan 

Of course this prescnption modest as it is cannot be expected to bring 
the Indian infant mortnlity down to the Anglo Amencan level or raise tlie 
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expectation of life up to Uic German level m seven or ten years, as rccon- 
slnictJon planners would wish. Nor can tlie national income per capita be 
possibly augmented hundred per cent within a quiquennmm or so as a result 
of the carrying out of the simple scheme of the eight items formulated here 
It would be but crying for the moon if on the strength of these recommenda 
tions India were to emulate within a decade or so the figures exhibited m 
Japanese Trade and Industry by the Mitaibishl Economic Research Bureau 
(London, 1936) or National Income m Japan (Japanese Economic Federa 
tion, Terfeyo, 1939) No economic millennium is in contemplation And 
as for the federated world state of human brotherhood and inter raaal amity, 
this humble plan is the furthest removed from that consummation 

It IS superfluous to observe that the plan put forward m this modeat 
fashion would appear too elementary and primitive by the side of the prt»- 
gramme suggested for England in The Condtlton of Bittam fl^don, 3937)» 
by G D H and M I Cole That work, of course, deals with pre-war 
conditions and formulates fundamental policies Nor is it possible to en 
counter here the planifications attempted m Turkey under Kemal Ataturk 
since 1923 and especially since 1933, the year of her first five year plan It 
IS from a hated condition of semt colonte prevailing during the previous half 
century that Turkey has been emanapated by comprehensive state inteiven 
tion in the domain of agriculture as well as by state aids to industry, as one 
vinderstands from Conker and Witmeur s Redressement eeonomique et Indus 
trtiihsaUon de la nouvelle Turgute (Paris 1^7) 

The 10000 crore-finance envisaged by the Bombay plan is certainly 
very heartemng But the Plan is vitiated by thd fallacy of which the plan 
makers are not imconsaous First, it assumes the emergence of a ' National 
Government" Secondly, it assumes the emanapation of India s economic 
policy « full freedom m economic matters ’ — from the Bntish empire eco- 

nomy No plan could be more superbly idealistic and wide of the mark 
in T^rd to the realities 

Planification as an Ideology 

In contemporary economic discussions the category, ecwiomic planning, 
planned economy, or plarufied economy, is being loosely employed in season 
and out of season AnothCT category is being no less loosely employed This 
has become current com dunng the atmosphere of World War 11 as recon- 
struction or post war re-construction It is extremely difficult to avoid these 
conventional and much too popular cale^nes whJe dealing with current 
economic questions. No less difficult is it to avoid employing these cate- 
gories m the loose manner of common parlance 

Everybody who has some idea in r^rd to the economic welfare of 
his people considers himself to be the author of an economic planiung or 
planned economy Any and every scheme or plan is said to belong to 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR INDIA AND THE ^\ORLD 

" pbnnmg ” or *' planification ’* And since we all happen to be living m 
vhat IS perhaps the second phase of World-War II, each one of these econo- 
mic plans is treated as being equivalent to a scheme of post war rcconstruo- 
tion In India, especially, planning and reconstruction havTi grown to be 
almost synonymous or identical categoncs. 

In a living science or art looseness in ihd use of expressions can hardly 
ba prevented or avoided Virtually every category has to be taken in an 
clastic sense 

And jet to prevent misunderstandings care sliould be taken to pin these 
categories down to specified contents of thought Literally speaking, be it 
observ'cd, reconstruction ought to imply nothing more than the transfer or 
transition of economic rrorphology from war to peace We ought to visua 
lize the withdrawal of finance and employment from war mdustnes to nor- 
mal occupations This is an aspect of “demobilization” which automati 
cally mvolvcs unemployment Rc-employment m certam mdustnes is 
another item of importance The re-cstablishment of trade, tariff, currency, 
prices, wages and what not on pre-war (>) or rather non war foundation* 
belong to this phase of economy The entire complex may be called stabi- 
Illation or rehabibtation and is generally given over to a five-year period 
Be It noted that a literal restoration of of reversion to pre-war condition is 
neither assumed nor po*«ibIe 

Dunng the first year or two (19^-40) of the present war, Indian econo- 
mists, busmessmai and politiaans managed mvariably to identify the vnr 
effort with all round “ economic planning ” Everybody wanted the Govern- 
ment to utilize the situation m such a manner as might equip India with 
every conceivable mdustry and business It was hardly possible for them 
to comprehend that war effort could not aim at anything more than «ipecific 
and temporary economic development for a well delimited period Now that 
the war has ban presumably looking forwaid to its close Indian economic 
statesmanship is as a general rule bent upon advising the Govenunent to en 
visage “ post war reconstruction ” as identical with India s techno industrial 
development of a comprehensive character It is mvanably difficult for 
Indian publicists comprising the authors of the “ Bombay Plan ’ , to realize 
tliat post war construction cannot possibly have more than a short period 
and very limited scc^ In scientific analysis both * war-effort ” and “ post 
war reconstruction’ are to be taken m the narrow sen«e of occasional and 
temporary or transibonal measures. 

Communism vs Capitausm in Planning 
Plannmg or planification m its simplest and most naive form implies 
the attempt of even the pre-histonc caveman to save his first stone imple 
ment for use on a future occasion It is as old as conscious man. A goal 
ful futurism is to be found m the scMil of a plan In ltd somewhat mature 
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form It co\xrs the budgetary acU\ities of aU states, — ancient, medi 2 \al or 
modem, — in regard to the incomes and disbursements of a tweI\’e-montli 
penod Every impro\'emcnt trust or road scheme is an in«tance of plan- 
ning Finally, m its most h>’pcrde% eloped form, plamfication means nothing 
but tho communistic economy under state auspices mtroduced by Soviet 
Russia m October, 1928 Strictly speakmg, planned economy is communism 
as concretely realized in Soviet Russia since then 

But tlie success of the first five-year plan of Russia set the world in 
1933 thinking of the merits of some of the features, eg itattsme, centralized 
control and despotism, eta, — associated with Sovietic planning And so virtu 
ally every non Sovietic state— from Germany, Italy, Japan, England. France 
and the USA down to the most undeveloped regions in the two hemis 
phercs,— has pounced upon planning or plamfication as a new 
panacea, slogan or techruque of public Ji/e and national welfare Today 
have to visualize two entirely distinct types of planned economy or economic 
planning One is the original, Sovietic, Bolshevistic or communistic type. 
Its fundamental feature is the abolition of private property, private capital, 
private interest pnvate rent, and private profit The other planning is non 
communistic, that is capitalistic or bourgeois It recognizes the pnvate pro- 
perty and pnvate capital of age-long traditional economy But both are unit 
ed in state control 

Today soaalism is to be taken m two distinct senses or forms. One is 
the communistic socialism of Soviet Russia The other is the non communistic 
or capitalistic and bourgeois socialism of all non-Soviet temtones Thus con 
sidered soaalism is the prevailing eccsiomico-political system throughout the 
world 

Whether capitalistic or communistic, plamfication is state control, {tatisme, 
or, what is virtually the same thing, soaahsin In B E Lippmootts com 
pilation entitled Government Control of the Economc Order (Minnesota, 
1935) pro-control ideas are expressed by Colm Feiler, Lederer, Means and 
Nathan This symposium may be placed by the side of the anti-control 
symposium edited by F vot Ha 3 elc as Colleclitnst Bcononuc Plmntng 
(Mndon 1936) 

VANSITTARTISM in WORU)-Pl.ANNI^G 

No reconstruction can possibly realize the ideals or prmciples, should 
there be any, of world wide economic salvation The coming post-war world 
economy or economic reconstruction bids fair to be but a continuation, in 
the mam, of the world-economy at 1939 

Arlhtk Unnatt (economic progress) is a soaal phenomena of doses and 
decrees. It is essentially gradualistic and can nev’er claim finality or all 
round comprehoisiveness. 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR INDIA AND THE WORLD 
It IS the equations of comparatne industrialism and technocracy such 
as were m cvidencd in pre-war years that would set the general lines ^ 
which the new transformations withm the reconstruction complex are likely 
to proceed The disturbances or modifications of pre 1939 equations gene- 
mted by World War 11— in and through war. industnes, inflated employ 
ments, inflated currencies, inflated wages and inflated prices are to be 
treated m the mam as aberrations of not much permanent value They are 
fundamentally short period emergencies The post-war equations may be 
taken chiefly as not very great deviations from the prewar Reconstruction 
as such IS considerably limited by tliesc positive consideration^, — pious wisht-s 
or idealistic planifications notwithstanding 

Let us be clear about two terms, post war economy and world economy 
It IS not necessary to indulge m speculation in order to explain the two 
categories The economic evolution between World War I and World-War 
II, le from 1919 to 1939 furnishes the objective data about these pheno 
mena 

First, then, post war economy is, realistically considered, the economy of 
preparation for the next war Secondly, world economy is not equivalent to 
the economic organization of the entire world It is to be understood prag 
matically as the economy of that much of the two hemispheres which it la 
possible for a people to utilize This utilization is not, however, to be taken 
m a similar sense The spirit of “ mutuality ” with the other peoples of the 
same region is not to be excluded 

The present war (since September, 1939) is, generally, being expected 
to come to an end by 1945 Sweeping proposals for dealing with defeated 
Germany are set out m a memorandum published (on May 1943) by the 
Post War Policy Group of members of the House of Commons and Lords 
of which Wardlaw Milne is the Chairman The memorandum signed by 34 
members of the Group, urges effective occupation of (jermany and settmg up 
of an Inter Allied Council of Control The first duties of such a Council 
should be, it is said, preservation of all order and complete demobilization 
of all (Jerman armed forces within six months, dismantling of the aemplane 
industry and control, and where necessary, closing down of German war 
potential including heavy and chemical mdustnes to the extent of which 
they are the basis for production of murations , arrests and brmgmg to trial 
of persons allied to be guilty of war crime, disbanding of rflicers corps and 
training corps The essential points of the subsequent peace treaty in this 
plan should be that Allied army and air forces will occupy Germany until 
the Allies agree that this may with safety be terminated or relaxed, mde 
pendent states m East Prussia and Rhurfand restoration of the sovereignty 
of all countries invaded by the Axis, Allied control of radio, pnntmg and 
education in Germany, no German army, navy and air force, avil aviation 
cr aircraft mdustnes until allied nations decide otherwise, return of all loot 
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or compensation in kind, all costs arising out of Allied occupation to be paid 
b> Uie German States 

Tlie paper on " A Plan for Germany's Economic Disarmament ” by 
Einzig in the Ccouomic Journal (t^don June-September, 1942) thnws 
likcwse a flood of light on post-war world reconstruction It may be said 
Uiat the world-economy is expecting a Supw- Versailles by 1946 World "War 
II cannot therefore be the last n'ar of history Humanly spcakmg, a war of 
revenge may be expected b> 1965-70 in spite of the efforts of the victors to 
p-event that consummation Some idea of such efforts to be directed by 
Anglo-Amencan “ peace force ’ may be «een m King Hall s Total Victory 
{New York 1942) and Gelber’s Peace by Pouer (London, 1942) In June, 
1943, the British Labour Party also at their conference declared for tlie 
totalitarian disarmament of the German people They proceeded on Van 
sittart’s hypothesis that there were no "good Germans" in (Sermany Post 
war world economy, then is tantamount to the economic structure and 
dynamics of the world during these two decades or so (1946-70) of universal 
w'ar preparedness or continuation and mamtoiance of war organization Some 
of the Items may be seen m Condltffe’s Agenda for a Post war World (New 
York, 1942), a work, en paisant, that fights shy of idealistic and millennial 
world recipes • 


• B. K. Sarkar Thi Equations of WmU Economy (Calcutta 4943), Villages 
ord Tcw«J os Sonot Potinns {CatcwVVa 19411 Th« PolUKot Pl4Jfo$of>lHts Swc< 
J905 Vol 11, Part 11 (Ldhorev 1942) 



BACITRA NATAK 
By 

Dr INDU BHUSAN BANERJI, M A , PH D 
Calcutta University 

The mam historical interest of the Bacitra Natak, which may be regard 
ed as an autobiography of Guru Gobind Singh, the last Guru of the Sikhs, is 
concentrated m seven sections viz , the seventh to the thirteenth In his 
epoch making work on Sikh Religion, Macauliffe gives us an English trans- 
lation of the first seven chapters of the work^ as well as of the last, but these 
important sections are omitted, the author giving it as his reason that as all 
the details narrated here had been incorporated in the general biography of the 
Guru, no separate translation seemed necessary Unfortunately, from Macau 
hffe 8 account of the life of the Guru it is not possible to doctor which portions 
of It are based on the Bacitra Natak and where the other Sikh records are 
laid under contribution But inspite of its limitations, the Bacitra NStak is 
undoubtedly the most important of all the records about Guru Gobmd Singh 
and it 18 essential that we should know what it has got to tell us independent- 
ly An English version of these sectiwis of the Baatra NStak is, therefore, a 
desideratum The Guru’s descriptions, however, are animated and sometimes 
full of repetitions We have, therefore, omitted some of these but, on the 
whole we believe that nothing has been left out, which can be of any use to 
the student of political history 

I Section vin 
The Battle of Bhangam 

When I obtamed sovereignty I conducted religious affairs to the best of 
my ability I hunted various sorts of game in the forest and killed bears, 
rulgaus and elks 

Afterwards I left that place and went to the city of Paunta I enjoyed 
myself on the banks of the Kalmdri and say amusements of various kinds 


1 The third section is, however, skipped over but on the other hand we are 
given an English translation of the first three verses of the eighth section another 
extract from which is incorporated m Macauliffes work a general account of the 
battle of Bhangam Malcolm also incorporates another extract from this section 
in his Sketdi of the Sikhs. These we have used freely and we take this opportumty 
of acknowledging our indebtedness to their authors. We may add here that for the 
purposes of this article we have used the printed list published by Gulab Singh and 
Ains and tlie annotated edition of Bhai Bishan Smgh Gj'am 
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There I selected and killed many hons nilgaus and bears Falha Shah, 
the king became angry and came to blows wiUi me without any reason 
There Sn Shah raged and the five stately heroes took their position firm 
ly on the field of battle — the tenacious Jit Mai and the sblful Gulab, whose 
graceful figures on the battlefield were wondrous to behold— the delenmned 
Mahen Chand and Gangaram who defeated and shattered the enemy s forces 
Lalchand raged becoming red with anger and liis bravery cast into shade even 
the pnde of the peerless hon 

Maheru raged wiUi a fearful depression and killed the bras-e Khans in 
battle. The Brahmin Dayaram rushed into the fray with great anger and 
fought bravely and skilfully like Dropa of old 

Kripal advanced with a mace in his hand and smashed the head of the 
fierce Hayat Khan 


Then Nand Chand rushed into the fray with dreadful ire widding his 
spear and brandishing his sword His keen sword broke but he drew out his 
dagger and with great determination saved the honour of the Sodhi race 
Then unde Knpal advanced in his rage and exhibited the war feats of 
a true Kshatnya The mighty hero was himself struck by an arrow but ne- 
vertheless made a valiant Khan fall from his saddle 

The brave Saheb Chand entered into the fray and slew a bloody Khan 
The stately hero wrought havoc m the enemy s ranks and those that survived 
fied with their lives 

There m the arena Sn Shah fought and brought many Khans to the 
ground (On the other side) Raja Gopal stood erect on the field and looked 
like a lion amidst a herd of deets 

There raged the great hero Han Chand who skilfully took his position 
m the field In great anger he discharged sharp arrows and those whom he 
Struck he sent to the other world 


Then Jii Mai a.vmsd sutb Jhis jjrevir and struck Han Chand down to the 
ground 

The bloody Khans drew out theu Khorasan swords the keen edges of 
which flashed hke fire Arrows crowded upon one another the bows cracked 
the young horses fell and struck the more experienced and firm 


How far shall I describe the mighty battle ! Those who fought (in the 
front) were killed and thousands fled 

The Hill chiefs spurred their horses and fled the soldiers retired with 
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their arrows undischarged The Rajas of Jaswal and Dadhwal, who had been 
fighting with zeal, now left the field with all their forces 

The Raja of Chandel became exhausted and perplexed, when the tena- 
aous Han Chand rose with a spear in hands He became immediately a 
to the duties of a leader and raged furiously Those who oppo*^ ini we 
cut to pieces and fell 

Then Najabet Khan entered and directed his weapons against Sangu 
Shah Several well equipped Khans joined in the attack and sent Sangu Shah 


to the other world 

After having killed Najabet IChan Sangu Shah fell fighting There were 
lamentations in this world but rejoicings in heaven 

"When this insignificant creature saw Sanghu Shah fall in battle he twk 
up his bow and arrows With the first arrow I struck a Khan who fel 
to the ground I then drew out another and aimed it at the face of Bhikhan 
Khan The bloody lOian fled leaving his horse whom the third arrow struck 
and killed 


After waking up from his swoon Han Chand directed his shots with un- 
emng aim and then those whom he struck fell senseless and died 


In his anger Han Chand drew out his arrows His first arrow struck 
my horse He aimed another at me but God saved me, the arrow only graz 
mg my ear in its flight 

His third arrow penetrated the buckle of my waist belt and reached my 
body, but wounded me not It is only God who protected me, knowing me 
his servant 

When I felt the touch of the arrow, my wrath was kindled I took up 
my bow and began to discharge anows in abundance 

• • * 

I killed Han Chand and the enemies were trampled under foot (Even) 
the millionaire Chief was seized by death 

The hiUfnen fled m consternation and 1, through the favour of the eternal 
God gained the victory 

Having thus held the battle-field we raised aloud the song of triumph 
I showered wealth on my warriors and they all rejoiced 

When I returned after the victory I did not remain in the city of Paunta 
1 went to Kahlur and there established the village of Anandpur 

Those who had kept themsdves away from the battle, I drove out of the 
plate , and I patronised those who had distinguished themselves there 

Many days passed m tins way and I fostered the faithful and rooted out 
all the wicked 
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II &CTION IX 
The battle of Nadaun 

Many days passed m this way till Miyan Khan of Jammu came and 
sent Alif Khan to Nadaun Immcdiatdy quairel broke out with Bhim Chand 

The Raja called me to assist him in the war and I joined his side They 
had erected a wooden fort there on a mound and brought the chiefs under 
control by means of guns and arrows. 

There came Raj Singh and the powerful Bhim Chand, the ngorous and 
manly Ram Singh and the brave Sukhdev of Jassrot and they managed 
everything with zeal and enthusiasm 

There came alro the determined Pnthi Chand of Dadhwar, fully prepar> 
ed and after having made arrangements for the government of his realm 
Knpal Chand amved with ammunitions and drove back and killed many ol 
the enemy's forces 

TYoops from the other side amved, approaching the other side they at- 
tacked and killed many and felled him to the ground and the Raja began to 
gnash his teeth m great anger On the other side, the soldiere beat their 
drums and blew their bugles , the Raja (looked on) from a distance and his 
mortification knew no bounds 

Then Bhim Chand himself raged, uttering the montra of Hanuman m 
his mouth. He called all the heroes and myself too All assembled and ad 
vanced in order 

All the great heroes entered into the fray m great anger and advanced, 
just as a flame advances over a fence of dry weeds, (burning it in its tram) 

On the other side, the vabant Raja Dayal of Bijharwal advanced with Raja 
Knpal together with all his forces 

• • • 

Then Knpal raged standing erect on the field of battle with great deter 
mination. He discharged arrows m abundance and killed many heroes. 

• • • 

He made a great fight and the row was heard thcoaghoat the nme qaar 
ters of the world His weapons wrought havoc (in the enemy s ranks) and 
he exhibited the true vnrtues of a Rajput 

Then the Rajas, m great anger fought with enthusiasm and immediately 
the troops of Katoch were encircled b> the enemy chief 

The people of the tnbes of Nanglu and Panglu advanced m order toge 
ther with the forces of /astcar and GtJer The great hero Dai-al also jomed 
and saved the honour of the people of Bijharwal 

Then this msignificant creature (the Gum) took up his gun and aimed at 
one of the Rajas. The Raja reeled and fdl upon the ground so unerringly 
was the shot directed, but even then the angry chief thundered 
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I then threw off the gun and took up arrows . . 

four and discliargcd all of them. Then again I took ree o e 
charged them with my left hand, (though) whether they s rue a 
not I do not know 

Then the Almighty God hastened the end of the fight and the enemy ncr 
driven out into the nver 


Alaf lihan fled and all the other heroes retreated ^ 

mamed there on the bank of the river for eight days and visited P 
of the vanous Rajas ..j 

Then I took leave of the Rajas and returned 
m the other direction to negotiate reconciliation The tw p 
terms and therefore the story ends 

1 eame back here after having plundered Alsun (on my way) and having 
reached Anandpur, enjojed myscU in vanous ways 

III Section x 

The expedttion of the hkonzada 

Many years passed m this way and all the '^w'desUtuUon 

hunted out and killed Some left the city but came back in utter M ^ 

Then Dilwar IChan sent his son against me At midnight 
assembled and prepared for attack . 

■When the party reached the bank of the nver Alam 
There was a great row . everybody surred up and took up their wea 

pons With fiery zeal , . 

Immediately volleys of shots wem discharged ^e h^yhoute^m 
vanous ways and the noise was heard even from the other 

Drums beat bugles blew the soldiers thundered horses danced the guns 
roared and all mingled in one huge uproar 

The nver wore a dreadful appearance and the 
from cold From this side my heroes thundered and the bloo y 
With their weapons unused 

On their way they plundered the village of Barwa and f 
selves at Bhallan Through the favour of God the wretched fools 
e\en touch me and fled 

IV Section xi 
The expedition of Hussain Khan 
The Khanzada fled to his lather but b«ng ashimed of his 
conduct he could not utter a single word There Hussain thundered sink 
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mg his mailed fist (against something) and, with all his troops prepared for 
attack 

Emboldened by the strength of his army Hussain advanced First he 
plundered the houses (of the hillmMi) Then he defeated the Raja of Dadh 
wal, brought him completely under control and made slaves of the princes. 

Next, Hussain thoroughly looted the Dun, nobody being able to with 
stand the wretched fool He took away food grains by force and distnbuted 
them among his own followers. The big fool thus commftted a very dirty 
act 

Some days passed and Hussam went on with his depredations. Now 
the turn of meeting the Raja of Guler came 

If they had not met for two days more the enemy chief would have come 
(upon me but) destiny had thrown the apple of discord amidst them 

The Raja of Guler came to meet (Hussain) and with hun came Ram 
Singh too "When four quarters of the day had passed they arrived and met 
Hussam, who felt extremely flattered and became blind m his vanity 

Just as sand becomes heated by the heat of the sun but the wretched 
thmg does not know the sun and becomes proud of itself 

Similarly, th? slave (Hussain), in his varuty, did not even condescend 
to notice them With the Rajas of Katoch and Kahlur at his side, he 
thought that he was peerless m this world 

They (Gopal and Ram Singh) olTered Hussam the money they had 
brought with them In this matter of givmg and taking some differences 
arose and they returned to their own place with the money 

At this the slave became very angry and lost all sense of good or bad 
He did not pause to consider the ways and means but at once ordered the 
beatmg of the drum for advance 

He threw all tactical considerations to the wind A party of hares sur 
rounded a lion for the purpose of overawing him He kept them invested 
for 15 pahars (about 45 hours) and did not allow either food or drink to 
pass 

The soldiers became indignant at the want of food and dnnk and sent 
a messenger for the purpose of makmg peace Beholdmg his valiant Pathan 
soldiers around him, the slave lost his balance and did not agree to the pro- 
posal 

' Either gue me ten thousand rupees immediately or take death upon 
your head, ” (he said) I (the Gum) had sent Sangatia there and he brought 
Gopal (to the enemy’s camp), giving him assurance (for his safety) 

The two sides could not agree and then Knpal thus thought withm him 
self — “ such an opportunity will never come again , time, m its circle, de- 
cenxs every body” 
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“GopSl must immediatdy be done away with— after he must be made 
a prisoner or be kiUed" men Gopal got scent of these intrigues, hes the 
king of heroes, escaped to his own men 

men Gopal was gone, Knpal raged in his fury Himmat and Hussain 
(joined) and rushed into the fray 

Then raged the Rajas of Kangra and Katoch, their faces and eyes red in 
anger, and thar minds free from aU other considerations From another 
quarter the Khans entered arrows in hand, and it seemed that eopar s were 
roaming m quest of flesh 

There had been fighting a hero named Han Singh, who received, m his 
body, many arrows from the enemy In great anger he killed many of the 
soldiers and after eidiibitmg a great fight, went to the other world 

Himmat and Kimmat advanced sword in hand Jalal Khan joined with 
a mace The detemuned heroes fought, intoxicated as it were Blows lol 
lowed blows and weapons crowded upon one another 

Then Hussain himself entered into the thick of the fight, wielding bows 
and arrows m both hands His face and eyes red with mdignation. the fierce 
Khan commenced a great fight 


Then all the heroes entered arrows m hand and from all the four sides 
arose the cry. ‘kill, kiU ' They wielded their weapons with great dexterity 
and at last Hussain Khan fell and went to the other world 


(men they saw Hussain Khan fall) all the soldiers of Katoch adiMced 
in their rage, together with the indignant Himmat and Kimmat Han singn 
also came forward at that tune and Killed many valiant horsemen, especia 
selecting them for the purpose . 

Then the Raja of Katoch raged carefully selecUng his posiUon m the 
field He wielded his weapons with unerring aim, thundering ea (upo 
his opponents) 

(From the other side) raged the Raja of Chandel and all attacked in 
dignantly m a body. Those who had entered into the fray were killed and 
those (Viho had remained behind) fled with their lives 

Sangat Rai died with his seven companions On the death of Knpal in 
the battle Gopal rejoiced When the leaders fell the soldiers all fled in dis 
order 


In this way the cnenues were all killed and they began to take care of 
their own dead There they found the wounded Himmat and Ram Singh 
«poke thus to Gopal— 
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“Tliat Himmat, who has been the root of all these quarrels has now 
fallen wounded m our hands '* When Gopal heard this he killed Himmat 
and did not allow the latter to get up alive 

Victory came and the battle ended The soldiers remembered their homes 
and proceeded thither The Lord saved me (from unnecessary warfare) by 
decreeing the dm of battle elsewhere. 

V Section xii 
The expedtlton of Jujhar Smgh 

In this marmer fight continued endlessly and the leader of the Turks was 
killed Dilwar became very angry and sent another army (in this direction) 

From his side came Jujhar Singh, who immediately drove out the enemy 
from Bhallan On this side Gaj Singh mobilised his troops and fell upon 
him early m the morning 

There Jujhar Singh stood erect like a flag post planted on the field of 
battle Even the post might waver but the brave Rajput did not flinch 

The soldiers of both parties moved in detachments the Raja of Chandel 
on that side and on this side the Raja of Jaswar They were all fired with 
indignation and the fight commenced 

The battle continued with great vigour on both sides Chandan Rai 
was killed when Jujhar Smgh alone continued the fight He was soon sur 
rounded from all sides 

Without any hesitation he rushed into the enemy’s ranks wielded his 
weapons with great dexterity, killed many of the valiant soldiers and at last 
himself went to the other world 

VI Section xin 
The arrival of the Shahzada 

In this manner Jujhar met his death and the soldiers returned to their 
homes Then Aurangzib became very angry and sent his son to the Punjab 

At his approach all were frightened and fled to the hills My own men 
also were very much frightened as they did not understand the ways of Uie 
Ataifghty 

Some left me and took shdter where the big hills stood Then the son 
of Aurangzib became very angn' and sent a subordinate in this direction who 
pulled down the habitations of those who had left me. 


The name of the man who plundered the apostates was Mirza Beg The 
Gum himself saved all those who remained true to him 

There Aurangzib s sons anger knew no bounds and he sent four other 
officers. These plundered the houses of all those apostates who had escaped 
Mirza Beg Khan 
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By 

The Rev H HERAS, s J 

Magan is a kingdom mentioned in a number of Sumerian documents 
between 2,630 B c to 2,400 B c The references to Magan m these documents 
are of a different nature 

1 Magan is one of the countries conquered by King Sargon of Akkad ' 

2 Naram*Sin the son and successor of Sargon went to Magan and 
defeated its kmg * 

3 Gudea, pateii (lord) of Lagash imported large quanUties of products 
from Magan for a temple he was building * 

4 Sundu, probably a merchant from Ur, sent a messenger named Bur 
nQgga accompanied by one Akalla, to Magan. The purpose of the expedi 
tion was most likely commercial * 

These relations between Sumer and Magan partly peaceful and partly 
violent, have aroused great interest m all Sumeiiologists Accordingly they 
have tried to identify this kmgdom of Magan, and the number of opuuons 
about this identification shows that Uid kmgdom of Magan has not finally 
been found as yet 

Hommel identifies Magan with Ma’an in the Minaean country of Arabia 
or Yemen on the south Western coast of the Peninsula ® So think also Hitti® 
and Dowson though the latter, on another occasion puts it on the eastern 
coast of Arabia ® 

Woolley suggests Magan must be ' some point on the Persian 
Gulf’,® and is finally inclined to localize it “probably on the West coast of 
the Persian Gulf ’ i® The same eastern <»ast of Arabia is suggested by 
Kmg 

1 Smith, Early Hulory of Assyrta. pp 86-87, 89 

2 King, ChromeUs cemcenuns Early Babylontan Ktngs, II, p 10 4 

3 Cylinder A of Gudea, Cf King HalJ, Egypt and Weslern A$ta m the Light 
of Recent Dtseovems p 203 

4 Nies, Ur Dynasty Tablets No 84 Cf Hitti History of the Arabs, p 36 

5 The Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, p 377. 

6 Hitti, History of the Arabs, p 53 

7 Dowson, The Age of the Cods, p 116 

8 Ibid, p. 78 9 Woolley, The Sumerians, p. 46 

10 Ibid^ p 82 

11 Kmg History of Sumer and Akkad, p 242 

36 
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That Magan was in the Sinaitic peninsula was the opinion of Lcnor- 
mant** and later of King and Hall ” 

G Smith says that Magan is “The most ancient cuneiform name of 
Egypt ” an opinion which was brought forward once more in more recent 
times by Dr W F AUright** 

S Smith avers that Mastan is “ far to the south-east of Babylonia “, 1 * 
though m the same work he acknowled^ that Magan “ must he some con 
siderable distance to the south west ” 1 ^ 

I^gdon bdieves that Magan is to be found m Jebel Akhdar m Oman ,'® 
and more recently Peake identifies the place with Jabal al Ma'adan m the 
comer of Arabian land entering the sea and forming the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf 

Among all these varied opinions there is none pomtmg out to India as 
(he possible country of identification of Magan ** Nothing was known about 
synchronism of avilizations m Sumer and India till recent times The dis 
covenea of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa opened new vistas into the field of 
oriental research We know now that India was well known in Sumer Bet* 
■ween Mohenjo Daro and Sumer " a close trade connection is proved by the 
fact that seals of exactly the same type as those found in India have also 
been found in Babylonia " ** Hall and Haddon have already advanced tlie 
opmion that the people of Sumer probably came from India *’ In fact the 
migration of the Sumerians from India seems to be implied by Gwesis” and 

12 Journal of the Sotteti^ of Btblual Archaeology VT, pp 3-48 and 399 

15 King Hall, Egypt and Western Asia to the Light of Jieeent Diseoveries, 
p 158 

14 Smith, Eaily History of Bidiylonia”, Transacttons of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, I, p 52 

15 AUnght, " Menes and Naram-Sin ”, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology^ \’I, 
pp 89-98 , Alln^t, ” Magan, Metuba and the Synchronism between Menes and 
Naram Sin ’ , Ibul VII, pp 80-86 

16 Smith, Early History of Assyrui. p 99 17 Ibid, p 49 

18 Cambridge Ancient History, I. pi 416 

19 Peake, • The Copper Motmtam of Magan ' , Antiquity, 192^ p 457 

20 In order to show how India has been apparently purposely ignored in th.s 
respect, it is worth relating that when a committee of mquiry was constituted ' to 
report on the probable sources of the supi^y of Copper used by the Sumenans 
copper specimens were obtained from Asia Minor. Persia, Cyprui^ Egj-pt and Ana 
bia India was discarded a prion Cf Peake, op af,pp 452-457 

21 Ibid Cl Heras, - The Ongin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals discmered 
in Sumer". If B £ C I Annual, 19QS. Gadd, * Seals of Ancient Indian St>Jc 
found at Ur Proceedings of the Bntish Academy, XVIII . Langdon "A New 
Factor m the Problem of Sumerian Ongins”, Ibid 1931. pp 593-596, Langdon, 

*■ Another Indus Valley Seal Ibid , 1932 pp 47-48 

22 HaU. Anaent History of (he Hear East, pp 173 174 , Haddon. The Races 
of Man and their Distribution p 100 
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confirmed by Berosus** A Babylonian chromcle mentions the name of 
Andubar as of an Indian who taught astronomy to the early inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia** The Indian tradition about trade relations between India 
and Sumer is recorded in the Babeni Jataka We cannot doubt at present 
about the frequent intercourse existing between both countries from very 
anaent times 

This being finnly settled we may no^v make a further mquiry Is 
perhaps Magan situated in India’ In order to elucidate this question we 
shall sTudy it from different points of view 

I, The i^ame The country referred to in the Sumerian documents 
IS ordinarily called Magan which probably was pronounced as Makkan by 
the Semites** Both the Babylontan Chrontde and the Assynan Omens call 
this kmgdom Maganna ** On Ptolomy s chart this name is given asMoyivcrft 

Now comparing these three names 

1 Magan 

2 magan NA 

3 M A G I N DA NA 

we find that the first two syllables of this name should doubtlessly be Magan 
consistent in Nos 1 and 2 and only ona changed mto Afagin As regards 
the thud syllable there is no doubt that there was a third syllable in the 
name for Nos 2 and 3 each have 3 syllables Now m No 3 this third «yl 
lable IS da while m No 2 is na But na happens to be the fourth Tnd last 
8\ liable of No 3 Hence we may reasonably slate that no was the last syllable 
of the name as given in Mesopotamia (throu^ whose geographers and scholars 
It came to the ears of Ptolomy) The third syllable da of No 3 was very 
likely lost m No 2 while reduplicating the syllable na instead which syllable 
happened to be the last one a phenomenon which is not infrequent m ancient 
linguistics Accordingly the full name of the kingdom as known m Sumer 
seeim to have been Magandana * 

Now in India there existed a country called Magadha from very ancient 
tunes. The earliest mention of Magadha is found in the Atharvaveda when 
fever is wished away to the Gandharas and Mujavants to the west and to 
tlie Angas and Magadhas to the east ” This passage already shows that the 
kingdom of Magadha was inhabited by pec^le that appear throughout Vedic 

24 Schnabel Berossos und die Baby!omseh Hellentstische Lileratur pp 253 

2o Cf Rawl nson, Notes cm Captain Duiand s Report upon the Islands 
Bahrein ./ R A S (IgSO) XU p 208 

26 Qnrell The Jataka III 83 Ct Heras The Origin of the Round Proto- 
Indian Seals loe at 

27 Unguad in Orient Lit Zeit 4908 a>l 62 No 4 

28 King, Chromcles II pp 10 and 38 

29 Rawlinson op ml p. 215 30 Ath V 22 14 
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literature as of low reputation ** In fact later Vedic texts disclose a dear 
antipathy to the people of Magadha ” The cause of this dislike on the part 
of the Aryas was the fact that Magadha was not aryamsed.®’ Magadha was 
persistently pre-Aryan long after the Aryas settled in MadhyadeSa.*® Accord 
ingly the Brahmans living in Magadha were supposed to be bad Brahmans®® 
and looked at with great contempt®* In fact it was unusual for a Brahman 
to dwell in Magadha Even m the Upan^dic period there were very lew 
Brahmans in Magadha®* The fact that some respectable Brahmans some 
times were living in Magadha is considered to be an exception ** 

Synonymous of Magadha is the word Kikata^® The KIkatas in fact 
were a tribe of non Aryan people living m Magadha « Hence the whole 
country of tbeKikatas isconsidered tobeanon Aryan country Accordingly 
the Kikatas are classified as low bom and hostile to the Rgvedic singer m one 
of the hymns of the thud man4QUt,** 

Magadha therefore existed m the Rgvedic period, and existed as a king 
dom, for m the same passage of the J^gveda its king is mentioned, as we 
•Oiall see presently How are we justified m supposing that the kingdom 
existed long before’ It would be a very strange coincidence, indeed, that 
the kingdom would have been founded just then, at the time of the amval 
of the Aryas It was a Dravidian kmgdom, the very name of which discloses 
Its importance, which could not have been acquired in a few years. For Mala 
dam, which evidently was the ancient Dravidian name of the kingdom** 
mems " the powerful country ” Evidently this power and consequent great 
ness was the natural outcome of hundreds of years of uninterrupted rule 
Hence it is not improbable, nay it is practically certain, that the kingdom 
already existed round the middle of the 3rd millenmum b c.. when the Sume 
nan documents mentioned the kingdom of Magan 


31 Macdonell Keith, Vedte Index II, p 116 

32 Katyayana Sraula Sutra XXn 4 22 , Katyayana Sraula Sutra VlII, 6 

22 

33 ddenberg, Buddha p 400 n 

^ ladisrhe Studtai, 1^ jJp 52. 53, 185, IQ. 99, tVebei:. Jndutxt XxJf 

ratme, pp. 79 n 1 , 111 , 112 

35 Katyayana Sraula SSlra VIII, 6 

o6 Kolh The ReUgwn and Ph\Iosophy iit iJie Veda and Upant^ad p 495 
37 Sdnkhdyarja Aronyaka. VII 13 38. ChSndogya Ataifyaka VII, 13 

39 OMenberg op ctf, p 400 n .VtAea, Indtan Literaiure, p 112. Cl Law, 
Tribes m Ancient India, pp 195-198. 

40 Macdonell Hath, ep eti , I. p 159 

41 Zunmer, AUtndiseke Leben pp 31, 118. 

41a. ^"aska J^iruita, VI, 32. 

42. Bt HI. 53 14 Cl Cddner Rtfveda Kommentar p 58. 

43 There is still now a portion cl the Sooth Arcot Distnct which la called 
hlokadam 
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II The Kme The king deleatcd, perhaps killed, “ by Nanim^Sm was 
called Mannu dannu <> In an mscnplion on Ihe base of a broken statue of 
Naram Sin found at Susa the name of the King is partly wanting Fr Scheil 
reads the name Mant ,1 1 and has suggested that the syllabic misnng 

IS inn the whole name therefore being Manium*" But Thureau Dangm 
says that in the lactma following the fust part of the name, there arc traces 
of the sign dm Therefore Uie name must be the same as given in the Baby 
lontcn Chronicle, Mannu dannu ** 

The histonan of Surrer d^ll^3 the attention of their readers to the ad 
jeetive dannu, meaning " powerful ’ , for this king is the only one amongst 
those defeated by Narflm Sin who receives this honorific title. From this 
fact they deduce the great power this king enjoyed before his bemg defeated 
by the Akkadian King** 

Now Dr Allright has idenUfied this king Mannu dannu with the first 
dynastic king of Egypt, the famous Menes*® His opinion nevertheless has 
not been accepted by any onentaUst*® 

As a matter of fact if we eitamine this name carefully we shall easily 
detect a great resemblance with Dravidian names Mon may mean ‘ earth 
and also “ greatness ' , " superiority ”, ” excellence ” These latter meanings 
peifectly agree with the dignity of the king As to the titlo dannu meaning 
“ powerful ” m Sumenan, it is derived from the Dravidian word tan or den 
that means “ to give, ’ ” to be generous, * etc The name Tanan or Danan 
"the generous man”, “the gift giver is an ordmary Tamil name in the 
present and was read phonetically in the Indus Valley inscriptions*^ by the 
present writer The Sumerian meaning is a derivative meaning, for a person 
who gives gifts and is generous and is supposed to be powerful 

Now considenng this meaning that the Sumenans gave this word, it is 
wonderful how it fits most perfectly to a fang of Magadha The Dravidian 
meaning of this name is * the powerful country " , and the Sumenan mean 
mg of the title of the fang of Magadha is the same " powerful ’ Naturally 
the fang of the powerful country was also " powerful That perhaps 


44 According to the Susa mscnption Scheil, Textes ElamtlesSemtliques, 
III p 5 

45 King ChtontcUs II p 10 46 Scheil op et hoc at 

47 King A History oj Sumer and Akkad p 241, note 2 

48 Allnght, Menes and Naram-Sm Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VI, 
p 89 

49 H»d pp 89-98 

50 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VI pp. 295-296 

51 Mackay Further Excaiattons at Mohenjo Daro, 11, ph LXXXIX No. 
363 

52 The ending u of both the name and the title of this king also smacks of 
Dravidian phonetics 
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was the reason why this title was givoi to this king in the Sumerian docu 
racnts, and not to the other kings subdued by Naram Sia 

Now though we do not know of any king of Magadha who could be 
identified with this early kmg defeated by the Akkadian ruler, we know of 
one belonging to a period somewhat later, whom we wish to mention here 
In the Rgvedic period the Kikatas of Magadha are supposed to be under 
the leadership of Pramaganda Pramaganda is said to be the owner of much 
wealth 5® He is supposed to be the king of the Kikatas of Magadha He 
evidently is a non-Aryan*® His real name seems to have been Penyama 
kandan, which means “ the great powerful gift ’ a name which is of special 
interest while comparmg it with that of Manu dannu, because both bear a 
suffix title implymg the connotation of goierosity 

III Other netghbmmtti Kings An ancient Babylonian map of the 
world to illustrate the campaigns of Sargon of Akkad, has been found and 
published in modem times.** The explanation of this map is not unfoitu 
nately very elucidating on account of its fragmentary condition, Neverthe 
less we find there a desaiption of the “arcular nver” i e the sea, with the 
mention of Utnapishtim, who was according to ancient tradition living m an 
island of the southern sea. Then Sargon is metotjoned and finally Nur 
Dagan, “ the kmg of a country whose name is lost," who appears to be living 
in the same mythical neighbourhood as Utnapishtim.*’ This shows that Nur 
Dagan is living m a country bordering on the southern seas , and since we 
know that one of the countries cohquered by Sargon was Magan and tliat this 
map was supposed to illustrate his conquests we may nghtly assume that 
Nur Dagan was either a king of Magan, or a kmg of a neighbounng eoun 
try ** Now this name NQr Dagan happens to be a purely Diavidian name. 
NurTakan would mean “a hundred serpents’, a significance which is lery 
suggestiTC considermg the numerous naga tnbes existing m India and the 
naga origin of two later dynasties that rule in Magadha 

Another king mentioned in connection with Narim Sins campaign against 
Magan is named Sidur He is one of the rune vassal prmces or chiefs who 
hdp NarSm-Sin m the conquest of Magan** Now Sidur is a Dravidian 
name that means “ the aty of Sid ", Sid beng the name of the nver Indus 
in the proto-Indian times.*® Hence the whole country round the nver was 

53 Bgt in 53 14 54 Macdonell Keith, op ctt , II 

55 lb*d 5S Thomson CuTinJorm Texts XXJI, pi 48 

57. SnnUi Ihstery of Sumer and Akkad, p. M 

58. The histonaty of this king has been doubted, but there is no senous ob- 
jection against the \eraoty of the documents that refer to him Cf Smuh, op 
eti , pp. 86-88 

59 Kmg Hall, Eiypl and nesterit Asm m the Liiht of Pecent Dueovetus. 
p. 158. 

CO. Cf Gnana Prakasar, An examination of the words" 'Hindu' and ‘Or- 
gan’, The Hindu Orion (Jafna Cejlon), XLIX, No. 3 p 3 
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am, called S.d from the name of the liter King S.dur nas ra^t l.kely the 
kmg of S.dar through tvhoso country Naram-Sm led 
the k,ngdom of Magan This crplanalion seems qmte natural, sma 
country of S.d, afterreards named Srnd. uas ucll knoum m Sumer ^dm 
Babjlon not long after Cotton m th.s country uas knoum as Smdhu. W- 
cause Uicy knew it came from the country of that name •• The king of Sidut 
had apparenUy acknmvlcdgcd the sotcreignty of NarUrn Sin, cite willing y 
or alter his being defeated, and etcntually helped his mcrlord against ms 


neighbour of Magan 

IV A conquest pnoT to the conquest of Magat Before the conquest 
of Magan by Naram Sin is narrated m Uic Babyloman Chromclc, ‘here la 
the account of lire conquest of Apirak, which deserves careful attention The 


Chronicle words are as follon's — 

“Naram-Sm, the son of Sargon, [marched] against the city of Apirak. 
and he constructed iruncs [against lU . and Rish Adlad], tlvc king of Api^ 
and the governor of Apirak his hand sub[ducdl “ ApparenUy Rish Adad 
or Rish Adan was an ally of the king of Magan If they were allies, their 
kingdom could not be far from each other Ranlmson identified Apiraic 
after removing the augment of locality -ofe, as is found in many Akkadian 
names,** with the Biblical Ophir** The identification of the Biblical Ophii 
with the present Sopara on the western coast of India is already of old 
standing Yet in modem times Biblical scholars are inclined to place Ophir 
n Arabia, without knowing that the Phoenicians who were the seafarers em 
plo>cd by Solomon for his maritime expeditions were originally hailing from 
India They naturally would come to India who«e products they knew 
very well, to supply Solomon with the nche^ he was seeking for building a 


worthy temple to God 

Moreover m order to carry out these expeditions Solomon built a new 
fleet, on the shore of the Red Sea. northAvest of Arabia *» whence the mer- 
chandise was taken to Jerusalem undoubtedly on camd s back. If the pro- 
ducts looked for by Solomon were from Arabia he would not have been in 
need of building up this new fleet nor engaging Phccnician navigators®* to 
such a great expense By land these products could have been taken to 
Jerusalem, as they 'were finally taken from Aiiongaber Solomon s fleet har- 
bour In fact from the harbour of south west Arabia called Eudaemon 


61 Marshall Mohenjo Daro, I, p 

62 Kmg CkTontcUs II, pp 9 10 

63 Rawlmson, “Notes on Capt. Durands Keport", J R A S , XII, p 214 

64 For instancB Asnimak, Sunjqiak. Susinak. 

65 Rawlmson op et loc eit , Pttdeaux, ‘ The Sepulchral Taimili of Bah 
ram ”, A S A 1 Report 1908-09, p 60 

66 HI Reg IX 26 , I Parol VIII, 17 

67 III Reg IX, 27 . II Parol, VIII, 18 
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(Aden) there was a caravan route passing through the land of the Edomites.** 
where Asiongaber was situated Now the products of India w^e all taken 
to Eudaemon by sea if we are to believe the Pertplus^’* Hence the fleet 
built by Solomon was not needed at all if the goods required by him were 
finally coming from the Arabian peninsula This shows that the fleet was 
going much further in fact to such shores from which land communication 
with Jerusalem could not be easily established 

As to the products of Ophir they are all Indian and the name given 
them in the Hebrew original of the Old Testament is Indian too 

1 Gold gold was found in India from very ancient times The 
nones of gold of Mysore and Hyderabad were exploited in very early times 
Gold jewds were found m Mohenjo Daro’* The Periplus speaks of gold 
mines in about BengaP* 

2. Thyme trdes.^* What sort of trees were meant by this jt is 

difficult to say Many authors understand that sandalwood or anotlier sort 
of precious wood hailing from India was meant 

3 Precious Stones * In India they were numerous and were exported 
from very ancient tunes The exportation of precious stones from India is 
spoken of m the Penplus In particular the following precious stones are 
mentioned as articles of exports Agate’* carbuncle.** camelian** beryl 
diamonds ruby spmel coral *» lapislazuli « sapphues •* topar ** 

4 Ivory “ It is well known that India has always been one of the 
ivory exporting countries 

5 Monkeys.*® The word u'ed in the Hebrew onginal is kophy which 
some suppose is derived from the Egyptian gofe*' The ancient Dravidian 
word meanmg monkey is kapt from whidi the Egyptian word also proceeds.*® 

68 Kammerer Petra et la Nabatine pp. 4o-50 

69 Sdioff The Penplus of the Erylktean Sea p 32. 

70 111 Reg IX 28 II Paral VIII 18. 

71 Marshall. Ufohen/o Dara and the Indus OiiUration 11 pp 519 521 523 

72. Schoff op at pp 48 160 258. 

73 III Ret X 11 II Paral IX 10 

74 Hagen Lexicon BibUcum III etdj. lJ8d*1189 Cf Montgemerj Arabia 
and the Bible p ITS and note 34 

75 III Ret^ X. 11 II Paral. IX 10 

76 Schoff op or., p 37 77 ffcirf, p 193 

78. alt, op at^ 716 

79 Ibid^ pp. 561 716 Sdioff op at., pp. 190 193 

80 Schoff op au pp 222 224 81 Ibid p 168 

82 Ibid., p 170 83 Ibid p 226 

81 p 167 85 HI Ret.. X 22. 

86 Ibid., II Paral IX 21 87 Hagen, op at HI col IQH 

88 Montgomery op at., p 177 
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6 Pencocta •» The word used in Hcbreiv is 
derived from the Draiidian lakei wRich is still used in aya 

The products mentioned in the Bible as JXtotour! 

clLly enough that it was a trading centre dealing with India even 
land Itself w'as not Indian. ” 

Now the Indian Oph.r cannot be but the present Sopara. on the northern 
Konkan coast Its name has had the following varieties 

1 ShuiTfiraka In Sanskrit literature 

2 Supifiraka In Buddhist htcraUire 

3 Hopara ■) pronunciation of the name of the town” 

We see therefore that the ongmal initial S has the by 

as It was dene by the wnters of tl«i Bible, ' "“/"aS 

Josephus as Sophira" and in the name meaning India m th P 
EOTban languages which is also S<.pkir»> Momover J^us ^Is us that 
Sophira was a ' regio Indiae a region of India In fact Sop^ 
of the most important places of the Western coast of India from 
times In the Mahabhmala it is mentioned as a very holy P'^ , 

Pandavas rested on their way from GoKanja (S Kanara) f . 

Is being referred to as a very large aty” xshere, according to u ^ 

tions, Gautama was bom in one of his former births** was 
of the Konkaij for a very long time®* 

Agaimt the identification of Ophir with Soiwra it up^frnm these 

ccuntiTThere Sopam is is all round an agricultural ^"r/Tis 

products of industry and commerce can hardly be harbours oro- 

a fact that having m this north western coast of In la , . wign 

ducts from other parts of India were brought there 

countnes The author of the Penplus says that silk cloth mw ^k and 

other goods were brought to Broach all the way from 

aucts exported from Broach were numerous and van a ^ .joi 

agate and camelian'** The ships from Broach were going 

There is therefore no objection in having export ships sailing rom 
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Tffis Sopara, Supparaka or Opara seems to be the city named as Apirak 
in the Babylonian Chronicle Nar§m-Sin was m need of this city in order to 
get possession of its harbour where the products of the whole of India used 
to be taken for exportation 

The conquest of Apirak = Supparaka as a preliminary step to conquer 
Magan also pomts to India as a probable country where to locate this 
kingdom 

V Geographical Situation Among the lands conquered by Sargon 
there are some countries mentioned as being “beyond the upper sea,’ and 
oUiers being “beyond the lower sea” Ana and Kaptara (Crete) are 
the former , Dilmun and Magan are the latter By the upper sea the 
Mediterranean is evidently meant The lower sea seems to be the Persian 
Gulf Magan therefore should be found beyond the Persian Gulf 

Now beyond the “ lower sea ’ Saigon is said to have reached “ the coun 
try of the black heads," which becomes the theatre of his military exploits 
Who were these “black heads Sargon himself calls his subjects nisi 
salmat kakkadt, “ the black headed people.” The Sumenans therefore were 
" black heads ” Therefore while speaking of “ the country of the black 
heads,” Sargon seems to mean "the country where the black heads hail 
from," "the cradle of the black heads” We have already seen that the 
Sumenan’s country of ongm is India Hence the exploits of Sargon seem 
to have taken placd m India. 

Aforeover Magan, according to the Sumerian records, appears to be a 
mountainous country An inscription on the broken statue of Narman Sin 
found at Susa informs us that the stone out of which that statue was carved 
out was brought from “ the mountams of Magan This information per- 
fectly agrees with the geographical condition of Magan The Himalayas 
rise on its northern boundanes. 

As regards the distance from Sumer to Magadha, two small details 
found in the Sumenan documents give us some useful information The 
Lagash paleit, Gudea. had brought tiakalag, “a stone” from Magan, tlie 
expedition taking one full year Evidently, therefore, the expediUon went 
bcjond the Persian Gulf Magan was evidently accessible from the Indian 
Ocean But what side of it, <»i the Indian shores to the east or on the 
African coast to the wrest’ 


102 Smith, Earty flistffry of Assyna, p 89 

103 Rawlinson, op c*/ , p 214 
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107 Allnght, Magan, hlcluka, Ateoes and NarSm Sin " Journal of EtyPlmn 
Atehaeatdgy, MI, p 82 
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, Hr to Mann by the mcrcliant Sunda had 
Tlie messenser sent from Ur to Man y 

furnished with food for his journey paymaster accompanied by a 

his food are recorded afro speahs of a ^ ^ 

guard svilh his spear and tuo assistants B"' « .he Kings of Ur Tins 
nam .hich at Uus fS^rt^ty of the eapcdi 

seems to shovs that the merchant messenger with him up 

non of a royal paymaster to U,e mention 

to this capital If Magan is meaphcable 

of this royal paj-ma'lcr and his attendants in Maran 

c.rct hwiu^e It shows that Magan 
This fact IS of great ,t d.jdoses likeui^e 

could be reached on loot all the tray from Ur ^ ,P„e 

that Magan being totiards the Cast beyond the 
where in the Indian peninsula 

As regards the time employed by the messenger to 
thinks that it was a month The whole queshon de^ s ^,5 

oi the word Magan If the word meant the “P'hi'^ p 

futute Rajagtha Bunligga would have employed f ,t 

month But if Magan meant only India where Magan was situ 
eould be more or less reached within that period of time 

The latt that the ships going to Magan took one lull year to “ 
shores inclmes me to believe that the ships turning round Cape wmom 
went to the eastern coast of India on the Bay of Bengal w er 
kingdom of Magadha was much nearer Trade from ‘t' “ ^ p, 

India to the Arabian sea was known in ancient tim« Sooatma 

Erythrean Sea speaks ol maritime commerce 
a port on the easlem coast of India and Egypt 

VI Tke Shm of Magmi The kingdom of Magadha bmg at a Kt 
tain distance from Sumer probably the whole of India 
situated received the denominaUon ol Magan The ships 
very often mentioned m the Sumerian documents.^” In “a^ * 
called the land of ships in Sumero-Babyloman msenp ons . . 

ol Magan were a seafanng nation renowned for their s ^ ^ ® 

They were m fact the merchants that established a link M-mmii 

try and Sumer”* A period of anarchy had preceded the reign o r 

This king restored peace and prosperity throughout his king om 
catory inscnption of the temple of Nannar m Ur by Ur Nammu co 
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rates the renewal of commerce with Magan by saying that "the ships of 
Magan he restored to its hand ’ They were therefore the ships of Magan 
that were trading with Sumer, not vice versa 

This sea trade also pomts to India, the country of the Minas, of the 
Tirayars and of the Pams, whose mantime achievements were the only ones 
m ancient times There was no nation in Arabia, nor in the Afncan coast 
who ever earned out mantime trade as the Proto-Indian tribes of India In 
fact the Akkadian Dravidian sea trade is considered as a fact by Schoff 

VII Magan Pioducis The commerce between Magan and Sumer was 
of importation rather than of exportation A religious text clearly saj^ : 
" Tlie products of foreign lands may he bring to Nippur 

The products of Magan referred to m the Sumenan documents are the 
following — 

(o) Alabosler A vase of alabaster was earned away from Magan by 
king Naram-Sin as part of the war booty m 

Alabaster is found m several parts of India”* “Alabaster, where met 
With IS largely uUhted in the manufacture of ornaments and toys The 
dark green form procured from Garhwal is regularly made into elegant cup® 
and saucers and large bowls that are much admired by the ncher native 
gentlemen of Northern India ' **• The Penplus speaks of alabaster as being 
exported from the Minaen country’*® m south Arabia It is well known that 
many of the products exported from the Mmaean harbours had originally 
come from India 

(6) Copper Much copper was imported to Sumer from Magan.’** 
Magan is called "the land of copper" and "the mountain of copper””* 
The latter expression was known to the author of the Penplus, who trans 
lated it as oreKhalkos (raountamcoCTJer) ”* 

In India copper is found in Darjeeling Garhwal and several parts of 
the outer Himalayas, " where a kiUas like rock persists along the whole 
range, and is known to be copper bearing in Kulu, Garhwal, Nepal, Sikkim 
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and Bhutan This is very !ikdy the “mountam of copper” of the 
Sumcnan records 

Copper vras already u«ed for making arms, A'essels and images by tlie 
Proto-Indians Numerous objects of copper have been found in Mohenjo 
Daro”* and Harappa The exportation of copper from India is also mca^- 
tioned in very early times »»» 

(c) Dtonie This very hard bfadt stone was brwghf Ircm 
for fashioning statues 

Dionie IS also found in India and has been used for making statues 
specially for temple worship, from very old times Diontc statues are found 
in India ^•cty far from dionte quanics. Therefore the shifting of dionte 
blocks IS acknowledged m the history of Indian art*** 

'(d) Goats They were also brought to Sumer, though there is no speci- 
fication of the kmd of goats imported *** 

In India there have been goats of different breeds from very ancient 
times,”* among them the one called goat-antelope.*** 

(e) Pigs*** Pigskin is also mentioned as an article of Indian expor- 
tation **« 

(f) Rhmocim It is menboned m the Sumenan documents with the 
word viakkmd *** 

The existence of the rhinoceros m north-eastern India, is well known 
It IS used for homwork m industry*** 

(g) Wood o/ dxQerent kinds Gudea avers that he brought wood of 
all kinds from Magan **® One of these kmds of wood is mentioned m Sume- 
nan documents as Mus Mogana, “ the tree of Magan "**® It has been iden- 
tified with the Acacia ndotico by the partisans of the Egyptian identifica- 
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tion of Magan Others identify it with the Acacia seyal Yet there seems 
to be a general consent as regards the genus. Mus Maim seems to be an 
acaaa No country may boast of a tree so widely spread as India may 
boast of the Acacia arabiga, called m northern India babul (Sanskrit, 
vavvula) and in south India koruvH^*^ The karuvel, called then kolvel is 
already mentioned as used for building houses, in the Mohenjo Daro mscnp 
tions *** 

No other country besides India could offer the rulers of Sumer the e.t- 
traordinary and nch variety of trees well known to all mdustrialists . sandal 
wood,^** teak,^*® blackwood,®** elbow,‘” to mention a few 

(A) Reeds “The reed of Magan” Mems to have been famous, as 
IS referred to in this way m the Sumenan documents In India there are 
different kinds of reeds used for making mats or thatching huts canes or 
bamboos for basket making The reed nevertheless brought from Magan 
as “reed of Magan” was the reed called sacchort, from which honey-like 
sugar is extracted, which was exported from Broach to Egypt already in 
anaent times The sugarcane mdeed could be very nghtly denominated 
“ leed of Magan ” , it was a precious agricultural product of great value in 
countries where it did no^ grow In fact, this reed seems to have also been 
vety famous in China, being named after the name Kill (the ancient 
Benares), from which kingdom very likdy it was being exported there across 
the mountains Thus it happens that later on the word Kali is being trans- 
lated m Chinese Buddnist work as Ti mao, which means " reed sprouts 

Having reached the end of our study we may now state that the kingdom 
of Magan with which the old Akkadian and Sumenan kings had been in 
contact on different occasions, was most likely India in general, and the 
kingdom of Magadha in particular Thus after the conquest of Magan, 
Naram Sin could nghtly boast of the title “ king of the four quarters of 
the world ’ *** 
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The present paper proposes to be an ecposition of the philosophy of 
Vallabhacaryya and his school, known as the Philosophy of Suddludvaita 
The Suddhadv’aita philosophy is of interest not merely as an advaila inter- 
pretation of Vedanta opposed to Sahkantc tndyatada and its world denial, 
but also as the philosophy of one of the principal Vai?oavika Schools distuict 
from Vi^5tadvaita, Dvai^dvaita as well as Acmtyabhedabheda 

The real founder of the School of Vallabhacaryya is supposed to be an 
ancient acatya, called Vi$jjusvarru According to tradition, Visnusvami was 
the son of a Dravidian king who was a vassal of the emperor of Delhi The 
exact time of Vifijusvaml is difficult to detemnne, but if N5vajj s Bhokta 
mSlS can be relied on, S&dhu Jhanadeva belonged to his sect and was ar 
unmediate successor to him If this JfiSnadeva be the identical per«on who 
translated the STlmadbhagavadsitQ m Mah5rastti language, Vi?nu5v5ml must 
be placed somewhere near 1250 a o , i e , about forty years before JRSnadeva 
who flounshed in 1290 ad Gnerson’s «>ntenlioni that Vallabha’s father, 
Laksapa, was a disciple of Vi?nusvSnii and ViSDUS\*am! must have flounshed 
m the 14th century ad is refuted by the fact that the way in which Madlia 
vacaryya mentions m his ServadarSana Sorigraha the sect founded by YI$qu 
svaml proves beyond doubt that Visousvami must have flounshed long before 
Madha\^c5ryya himself 

tl£ Incarnation of Nrsimha or the Lion man For a long time the sect n> 
mained all but extinct and it was Vallabhacaryya who resurrected it and gave 
It a fresh lease of life Vallabhacaryya was a contemporary of Sricaitanya 
V The anubha^ya by Vallabhacaiyya on the Brahmasiitras is the pnncipal 
au^hontative philosophical treatise of the fiuddhadvatta School Vallabha 
was a prolific writer and his wntings include the S«£>/iodi«i (ika on the 
Sfimadbhagavata, the Taltvarthadtpa or Tattvadipambandha, the Pu^U- 
pravahamaryadabheda, the KjpiapTemamjto, the Siddhantarahosya, etc all 
which are read, discussed and cherished with reverence by the followers 
of the school Vallaba’s son, Viththalanatha Dlksita or Viththalesvara 
Dlk^ita, was also the author of several vrorks the principal amongst them 
being the Vidvonamayidmia (referred to m Vallabha’s enubha^ya 4-4 satra 

1 Encyclop<Kdta of ReUgt&it &. Ethtes, Vol II 
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1-4), the Premamrlaffka, the PufttPrapahamary^adabheda (ika, the BhaHt 
hamsa, Vallabha^iaka, etc. Vilhthalanatha’s fifth son, Raghimatha wrote a 
commentary on the Bhaktihmnsa called BhokMoronginl and also another iika 
on VaUobli3?{ako Mention may also be made here of the Siiddhadvatlamau 
ianda—Bn. important work of the school by Sri Gmdharajee Maharaja, a 
commentary thereon called SuddkddvattQmdTtandaprakdsa by Sri Rama- 
kr?na Bhatta and the Promeyaratnarnava by Balaki?ija BhaRa Ihe Vada 
katha by Kalyana Raya, a disciple of Viththala and the BhakUmartaiida by 
Gope^varaji MaMraja also deserve mention amongst the works of the school 
Ancfiher disciple of Viththalanatha called Pitambara, was the author of the 
AvGranabhanga (which was a tika on Vallabha’s TcUvadtpantbandhapra 
ftafo), the Pu^pnavahamaryyadavwaTana, etc Purusottama, the son of 
Pitambara wrote the tika on the atatbka$ya called Prakdsa as also the V'ld- 
lonmandanatika, the Bhakliharjisavtveka, the BhakUtaranginiTikottTtha, the 
Vallabha^tokavwTUprakasa, etc. For an acquaintance with the philosoph} 
of the school, the perusal of the "^uddhddvailonTaTtcmda'', the “Prameya 
ratnaniava ”, Han Raya’s BrahmavSda, Gopal Krsna Bhatfa s Brokmavada 
ittorana, etc. is essential To the same category belong also the " Presthana 
retudkera" by Sri Pumsottamaji Maharaja 

The literature of the Vallabhite Sdiool will not compare with that of 
the Ramanujists or the Madhva School either m erudition or depth There is 
no Vallabhite writer who will comjiare with VedantadeSika or Vyasaiaja 
svami either in leammg or subtlety of thinking and philosophical analysis 
VallabhSiSryya was the son of a TeJugu Brahmin called Laksapa Bhatta 
Lak§ana Bhatta started on a pilgnraage to K5§j with his wife On the way, 
his wife gave Kirth to a son It was this son of his who subsequently became 
famous as VallabhScaryya Vallabha’s time of appearance was 1439 aj? 
(1535 VikramSbda) Vallabha spent some time at MalhujS and Brndaban 
It IS said that at that time Gopaiakrsoa under the name of Devadamana or 
Srinatha made his appearance to him cner the hill called Govardhana It 
IS also said that at that time the Lord also re%-ealed hunself to him in a 
dream and directed him to build a temple /or himself and spread the cult 
of Pustibhakti 

^^ccordmg to Vallabha, the fimte sdf (fiva) is monadic (anu), is a 
fraefion {omh) of Brahma and is non different {abhntta) from Brahma- 
Like sparks from a big fire do monadic /icitj shoot forth or emanate from 
the infimte, inexhaustible and immutable Brahman which is their material 
cause, fiias are thus of the essence of intelligence and fehcity like their 
material cause, Brahman, but with the emanation of the Jttas from Brah 
man, the inherent property of Suddhasattva m Brahman becomes* divided 
and attached m infimtesimal quantities to the monadic jTitas, 
and, becoming predominant at the wiH of the Lord causes the itrodhana or 
suspension of the element of joy or fdiaty in the /iicj Hence pta crea 
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lure, or finite being is that monadic fraction of Brahman in which intelli- 
gence is preponderant while joy or fdicity is in abeyance or arrest. {Tadd 
r.irupSdhiko - mjiurilpo-akiaTafnialcitpTadhanastiTohitanando jtvaSobdavacyo 
bhavali.—" pTavicyaratnanjavo*', p. 7. Chowkhamba Sam. Scr.). In other 
words, /irff is the namd of an infinitesimal fraction of Brahman with intel- 
ligence only as its manifest property. From the time of creation, the ele- 
ment of joy or felicity is in abeyance in the Jiva, while mivarayya, i.e, the 
lordly powers of omnisdena^ omnipotence, etc. as also other e.TCcIlences that 
belong to it as fractions of the divine powers and excellences become Urohllu 
or suspended subsequently (Ibid., p. 7). Though the Jiva is monadic, infi- 
nitesimal (m.m), yet, inspired and filled by Uic Lord, it manifests the quali- 
ties of infinitude and all-pervasiveness that belong to the Lord himself. But 
this does not cstablfsh the intrinsic infinitude or pervasiveness of the JtViT, 
for just as the heat generated in an iron-bar through contact with fire is not 
intrinsic to tlie iron-bar itself so also the pervasiveness that manifests itself in 
the Lord-inspired fractional intelligence called liva is not intrinsic to the Jivij 
but is due to its contact with the element of jo>’ or felicity in tlie Lord. 

Though Vallabhites speak of the creation of Jivos, yet they do not 
consider them to be mtUya or beginning in time. Though /iPcs are nitya 
and therefore without beginning, yet their creation (srjfi) is conceivable in 
the sense of emanation (niksjti) which means their udgama, vyucearat^a or 
shooting up (like sparks) and not their beginning to be iutpotti). The all- 
pervasiveness of Brahman does not preclude effluxes or emanations from 
the Lord (like sparks from a blazing fire). In fact, Brahman is not merely 
iht cause but also the effect, not merely the upddana, primordial matter oi 
stuff but also the upadeya or final product, the vydpdra or causal operation 
and the adhikoratja or seat of the final effect. 

^ Jtvas are dther suddha, pure, or satiisdrt, imfree, or traikta, liberated. 
The state of the fractional, monadic intelli^ce immediately after its efflux 
from Brahmari. with the element of yoy nr /elicit in cornolete sus.oension. is 
iuddhafxvabhdva or pure creaturehood of the finite being. It is a state of 
unalloyed {iuddha) intelligence. After this state, when the Jtva contacts 
evidya and comes under fts influence, the condition of pure creaturehood is 
superseded by one of bondage and entanglement in somsara and the yide- 
situdes of mundane life. At this stage, at the will of the I-ord, the lordly 
powers (aifuffryyc) and other excellences, which continue in the Jiva in the 
Suddha state in fractional forms, become also suspended. And so the Jivas 
become baddha, unfree and limited by an alien world {paradhina). Amongst 
these xmfree Jivas, some are godly or angelic in nature, while others are 
endowed with a demoniac or wicked nature. Angelic nature (daivatva) con- 
sists in subtile vasonas or predispodtions towards a higher spiritual life 
which qualify their possessors for mukti or liberation. The creatures whom 
the Lord desires to be his associates in his dramatic disports, be endows 
37 
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y.itn the«e higher spiritual aspiratifMis so as to enable them to qualify for 
lib\.ration In other words the Jtias whom the Lord chooses as his. elect oi 
corsorts are godly ftvas while the fivas who are espoused or won by imyS 
nre the demoniac Jivas The Lord and the godly Jivas never forsake one 
another and the same i« true of tnayS and the demoiuac natures elected by 
inaya And in both cases the ultimate cause is the will of the Lord which 
divides Jtvas into good and evil ^ints for the enactment of the world drama 
The demomac natures cannot become one with the Lord for m them on 
account of the tnoho or confusion created by mayo the two lordly powers 
of Jnana or enlightenment and Bhaktt or devotion become inoperative and so 
at one ment or sayuyya with the Lord becomes impossible for these maya 
dormnated demoniac beings In fact though maya works both m demoniac 
and godly beings in the former it is maya that dominates and eclipses the 
Jivas real nature while m the latter it never succeeds in getting the upper 
h»and and completely obliterating the Jivas «elf possession and self command 
1 e m the one case it is maya that is the nilmg principle m the otlier ca.e 
the ruling pnnciple is the Jtva himsdf And so m demoniac natures domi 
rated by -maya at-one-ment with the Lord m the sense of sayuyya or ent“r 
ing the Lord s person is a forlorn hope In the Brahmavadavwarana (pp 
30 31) the prospect of entering the Lords Person for a demoniac nature is 
compared to that of the sernen of the male once discharged into a female 
Y/omb re entenng the male body again 

IS no doubt true that Prakjti as the SakU of Brahman is non 
different from Brahman Sakit being obhvma or non different from U e 
<aktimat Therefore Prakjtt as part and parcel of Brahman n us 
also consist of the feliaty or joy which is the essence of Brahman 
But this m no way improves matters for the demoniac natures for they 
Iiave not the remotest expenence of the felicity that is Brahmans essence 
for the reason that the Lord does not reveal his joyous nature before the 
demoniac Jivas Dmvi rroya and asun maya differ from each other even 
though the work of maya is confusion or maha m each case for dctvt tnay^ 
subserves the end of liberation m the an^ic natures while asun maya works 
only towards the entanglement of the ungodly beings in the toils of mundane 
life When Prctfli becomes dissolved in the Lord and with it the demoniac 
beings are also reabsorbed in the Lord even then despite indirect unity with 
the Lord through Prakrit these demoniac beings have no experience of the 
fdicity in the Lord because of the presence of barriers These bamers de 
mareatc dissolution from liberation fn hbcratiojtJhere is expenence by 
the Jii a of the inherent fdiaty in the Lord as part and parcel of tlie Lord 
Ilim<elf but dissolution is mere resting m the Lord and the consoousness of 
tius m oneself without any expenence of the Lord 8 cecntial joy or felici y 
The experience of this inherent divine fdiaty is attainable through devotion 
only {.DhoklimalTosadhya) and <uch devotion rs of the nature of affectionate 
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lovri {stielutTupS) The experience of this joy anses m the liberated state. 
Then the de\otee rests m the heart of the Lord as Lak^ml or His Beloved 
Consort In proloya or dissolution there is no cxpcncncc of positive felicity, 
there being then only negative cessation from pain as m sleep or drowsiness 
niough all fivas arc intrinsically partial dements (star/iia) of the Divine 
Personality, yet the division into godly and ungodly beings is there, at the 
Lords will, for His dramatic disport* Wlicn the Jlvas heart is inspired by 
higher ‘^pintual aspirations, it docs so at the will of the Lord Contrarywi^ 
when the Jiva gives way to low and evil desires and becoming filled with 
wicked tendencies acquires a demoniac nature, that also happens at Uie will 
of the Lord The demoniac Jlvas live disreputable lives in their coarse, 
coriupt bodies and on account of their ini«dccd^ become degraded more and 
mere m their rebirths becoming reborn into ever lower forms of life. Thu 
they become slaves of their carnal desires and are enthralled by the mundane 
life It 13 only the Lords will that can lift them out of their degradatit-o 
ai d till the Lord wills their salvation they cannot escape from avidya ard 
Us effects But when the Lord pleases to take them back to himself as his 
consorts, their avidya and the samsara and its toils that result from it forth ^ 
with cease at the Lords wiU. Then the Jlva docs not require to go through ^ 
the disapline of praxis or sadhaiia for his salvation but becomes purified 
tlirough the Lord s grace and realises at one-ment or unity with him 
^JiJukla or liberated Jlvas arc of two classes— /it'iwmiifc/a and Porotna 
mukta Jtvanmuklt commences with the cessation of ovtdya Of ths claa* 
of Jivanmuktas are Sanaka and several other sages Theirs is the rmkti of 
Kaivalya, the freedom which is di'passion or detachment, the freedom which 
comes through enlightenment or Jfiana and is possible m the embodied state 
Tho«e who live m the Infinite {vySpaka) Vatkunlha or in other realms of 
tlie Lord barring Paramavyoma are mukta or liberated Jlvas Thereafter 
when through a special grace (.viSNakjpa) of the Lord they enter PoTama- 
iyoma there is paromukti whidi is pure Brahmahood Amongst the godly 
bein^ some become participators m the Lords eternal disports (miyalila) 
through disinterested self-contained isvatantra) Bhakti Such Bkaklt is 
awakened by hearing etc in those in whom spiritual aspirations have been 
generated through associations with pious and devout people 

^According to Vallabhites Para Brahman is K^na himself as sigmfied 
by 'the word Puru§ottama He js tiie subject of all sorts of aprakria or 
immatenal excellences and virtues and has a nature of everlasting joy or 
felicity All His dramatic disports are eternal, and all supernatural qualities 
are ever manifest in Him When Para Brahma desires to be many tliai 
t ere arises in Him a change of riipa or form The Form which thus arises 
in Hun is tHe cause of all causes and is Aksara or Immutable Brahman In 
tins Akfora state owing to the prep onderance of sattva the element of fell 
2 BrahmavadavivaTona, pp 26-27 
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City or Anatda becomes dormant or latent Ak?aTa Brahman is differently 
apprehended by the /nmi and the BHakta respectively 

(1) the Bhakto or the devout lover he appears as the Form of the 
pervasive Vaiktatiha and other realms (lokas) of the spint In the Immut- 
able Form as it presents itsdf to the perception of the Bhakta some excel 
lences appear marufest while other qualities remain non manifest, though all 
qualities contmue m bemg The appearance or mamfestation and the dis 
appearance or vanishing from wght are nothing but the Lord s special peraers 
{.iakttviie?a) When qualities become imperative or defunct they are said to 
have passed over into the non manifest or aprakjta state. This disappear- 
ance IS not the work of maya The Itrobhat a which is caused by tvaya is 
not objective but subjective , naya does not cause the disappearance of the 
object but only of our knowledge of the object fl/aja operates in unfree 
beings and causes prahU abhava or non apprehension in resjsect of sadvi^aya 
or thmgs that are or exist But the disappearance caused by the Lord is an 
objective transition into the aprakrta state 
^ (2) To the Jildm or enlightened however, Ak$ara Brahman appears as 
T^ty, intelligence and joy, as beyond space and time, as self luminous, and 
as beyond all qualities or determinations In the appearance m this form 
what remains mamfest m Brahman is tlie power of Urodh&xa or suspension 
while all other qualities remain non manifest Hence the Ak^ofa or Imrau 
table Brahman of the enlightened or Jflanm is described as nxTdharmoko, 
featureless or indeterrmnate. In reality however He is not featureless If He 
were really featureless then the unreal would have to corns into being 
bhites say, what is called abhava or non existence is only Urobhava or 
non manifest existence and production or a>ming into being and destruction 
or ceasing to be have no inteihgible meaning except as becoming manifest 
and ceasing to be manifest Since duhkha. suJIenng misery, etc. are figments 
of maya and therefore false appearances, therefore the cessation or absence 
of duhkha, etc must also be a false appearance. Hence assertions of the 
absence of duhkhadi in Brahman amount to the assertion of the falsity of 
dukkkadt It follows therefore that the Form of Brahman as conceived by 
the /tJdm or enlightened reduces to a featureless being with all poi^ers 
abstracted thtarfrom and therefore beyond descnjition m judgments for 
practical purposes (sartavyataharSlila} 

One particular form of Purusottama which is noticeable in the Siiryya 
memdaJa js his fonn as anioryyoTm or inner controller This enicryydml is 
called Purusa or NaiUj'aija Three kinds of Puru?a may be noted m this 
connection — (1) Pwruja as creator of Mihat. (2) Puruta as immanent in 
the world-embr>o {BrahmandasamsthHa), and (3) Punifa as indwelling 
presence la all bhiilai or beings (sortabAutoitfco) Out of Pwruja come forth 
the Incarnations of the Lords Ula or dramatic sport in the forms of the 
Great Fish, the Great TortOKc. etc The entcryySmtns that corns 
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out of the Ak^ara or Immutable ans all parts or partial forms (atttia) 
of this Principal Antariam They are all marked by tlicir joyous natures, 
are numerically difTercnt, like /fotfs, m different corporeal forms and are the 
inner controlling agents of the Jlias in which thej dwell In short, the antar}- 
yoHiwjs of *y2nUent beings and non sentient things arc all partial modes or 
mamfestations of the Primary or Pnnapal Antaryyatm—a. part or fraction 
of the Pnnapal Antaryyami being manifest m every individual antaryyam 
m a sentient being or a non ««ntient thing 

According to Vallabhites, just as there is vistiddha or pure saliva other 
than prakfla sallia or salUa as the matter or stuff of the world so also there 
are aprakjta rajas and aprakrta tamos besides prakjta rajas and 
tamos that constitute the world stuff or material cause of the world Aprakjta 
or Immatenal Sallta after creating the forms of fish etc. appears therein 
after the manner of fire in an iron ball and carries on their functions In 
such forms consi^ing of pure sattva the Lord enters with a view to maintain 
mg the world '^'^e Lord as informing such VtiiiddhaSallva forms for the 
purpose of world maintenance and the like is called Vtsnu In the same way 
the lord as inspiring aprakjta or Immaterial Rajas forms is called BrahmS, 
and as informing Immaterial TaPtas Vtirahos is called Siva Though they 
are all aprakjta vtgTahas or immatenal forms, yet as also controlling and 
directing the material or Prakjta gunas they arc to be regarded as Saguno 
or related to the gu«<w That they have been desenbed m the Puraijas as 
Para Brahman is due to there being no real difference between them and the 
Lord Though Brahnu V150U and Siva are all Incarnations or Forms of 
aprakjta gtmas, yet the form o! Visuu is to be regarded as the highest 
amongst the three on account of the presence in it of the distinctive qualities 
of the Lord m a special manner 

^ The Lord has an infinite multitude of Forms Every form of the Lord 
is Brahman in its completeness This explains the fact why on the path of 
enlightenment there is no difference between praxts {sadhana) and its con 
sequence {phala) It is otherwise however with the way of Bhaktt or devo 
tjon Just as the Lord creates the world for the purpose of dramatic disport, 
so also he has chalked out a separate path of Bhakh for those who desire to 
realise Him through loving devotion In the Forms of the Ixirds VtbhuU 
or Powers both the praxis and the end achieved thereby are limited rdative 
and arcumsenbed The highest and most complete result cannot be achieved 
through these works such result being attainable not through the worship 
of the V tbhultftipas but of the Svoyamrupa or Intrinsic Form of the Lord 
which 15 the Form of Kriju The highest end or result is sayuyya and 
sayuyya according to Vallabhites is not identity with Brahman but direct 
connection (yoga) with Brahman Sudi connection or mtimate relation i'? 
attainable not by enlightenment but through smgle minded devotion to and 
cemce of Lord Kj^na There js no wor^ip unless the Lord presents himsell 
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«rtemally to the worshipper as the object of devotion That is why Bhajatta 
or worship tnust be the worship of the Lord in his manifestations as external 
to oneself 

"^Liberation (tm/ktt) is of two kinds— s ggang muki t and MTgunajmuktt 
The pnmary result of the worship of any deity is saytiyya or dIrS~union 
with the deity Where the deity is saguna the resulting union is ^aguna 
mukti or liberation within the guijas. In other cases, mitku is nnguna or 
liberation beyond the gunas All deities barring Ijird Krsna himself are 
iaguna Hence mrgwta mukti or liberation beyond the gunas 
IS intimate union with Krsna {Kjpia sayuyya) There is no nirg««3 

mukti on the path of enlightenment The Immutable {Ak^ora, 
Kiiiastha), though transcending the gunas, also consists with tl’e 
gunas Enlightenment is the realisation of the Aksara (as immanent in gunas) 
through sravana, manona, etc The hberabon which result^ therefrom is 
Kaivalya Detachment or Jivanmukti freedom m embodied being Kaivalya 
IS saltvtkajiiana or enlightenment arising from sattvaguna Therefore it is 
sattvikamukti or liberation in sattvaguna The enlightened turns away from 
the world scared by the misenes of samsara and takes to the way of freedom 
through knowledge It is a condition withm the gunas and not one beyond 
the gunas. With knowledge or enlightenment comes liberation m the embo- 
died state In that state illusory identification with prakrti (adkyasa) ceases 
and consequently attachment to the material world and its modes falls off 
Such liberation m embodied life is liberation within the gunas, for m that 
state creature hood or creature-wnsciousness as under the sway of Vidya and 
Avtdya continues Bhakti makes its appearance subsequently to the reaJisa 
tion of Brahmabhava — one then reaches bey<md the gunas 11 Bhakti does 
not awaken after Brahmabhava one then has to continue in the Jivanmukla 
state of embodied freedom Such was the condition of Sanaka and the 
like theirs was a state (of freedom) in the gunas not one beyond the gunas 
Till Bkakti IS reached one continues within the gunas with the awakening 
of Bhakti one gets beyond the gunas The first is a condition of enlighten 
ment as such the second one of Bhakti conditioned by enlightenment The 
first IS illustrated m Sanaka etc., the *w)nd is illustrated in Suka and others 
The praxis or sddhana by Bhakti laid down by Vallabhites is called the 
way of pusft tpuslimdrgo) Pui(t means the Grace {kjpa) of the Lord It 
IS an attribute of the Lord and is counteractive of time Its effects are mam 
fold— both natural and supernatural PusU is inferred from its effect® 
ftahapusti is Grace Par Excellence and consists in effecting the attainment of 
one’s real status in the teeth of powerful obstacles The great obstacles arc 
tb' resistance of ones own nature or siabhSva and the resistance caused by 
one s works, rojfi accomplishes all the four purusarlhas or ends of life ttr . 
ditorma ortha, kama and vtoksa. The push which realises these four ends 
is samcnyapu<tt or grace of the c om mon or ordinarj’ sort There is 
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howcwr a special grace (viSi^lapasti) from which results Bhahti culmi 
naling in the realisation of the Lords storupa or intrinsic nature The 
Bkakti which results from such special grace is called ptifttbhaklt Puffh 
bhaklt arises from the Lords fa\our alone and not from anything else. 
(Puilmargo onugrahaika^adh^ak premanamaTgat vilak^anal} — ‘ Am 
bhu$ya'’, 8-8 9) 

Every kind of Bhakti depends on the Lord’s favour But tlie Bhakti 
that arises from the Lord’s ordinary favour is called MoryiadabhakU The 
Bhakti that is kindled by the Lords special grace is technically called 
bhakti In pwf/ib/mJblx the only object sought is the Lord himself and tlvre 
1 . no desire for anything other tlian the Lord Even tnukli or liberation 
appears trivial m the e>e of the devotee who has attained to pu$(tbhcktt 

According to Vallabhites there arc four kinds of pu^libhakti, viz — 

1 Praiahapuftt Praidha means the ‘:trcam of safiisara or world life 

consisting m the consaousness of the “ I ” and the " mine ” in relation to 
things And the whicli an'cs in association with this sotti^dra 

con«ciousness is characterised fay karmama or the hking for works In other 
words, m puflibkakli hound up with santsdraprovaha there are works suited 
to the nature of the Lord 

2 ^faTyyddapus|l In the condition of tnaryydda, there is cessation 
from the pursuit of objects arising from attraction or attachment so that 
the Jiia turns to the way of mvttU or woild-denial and its con'^equent prac 
tices or duties In the Bhaklt that arises m this state or condition, the /it a 
conquers his lust for objects and acquires a zest for heanng, etc , of discourses 
cn the Lord and His nature 

3 Puflibhakti Those who attain to thi« third type of pni^fibhakti are 
piiifibhaktas who owing to another favour of the Lord conducive to the 
awakening of the enlightenment that is suited to His worship become omnis 
cient or all knowing Such bhaktas know all about the Lord, the Lord’s 
personal attendants and courtiers His dramatic sports, the world, etc 

4 Suddhapii^tibhakti Those who are bhaktas of this fourth type are 
inspired by love and mtnnsic affection They serve the Lord and sing his praise 
out of pure affection and love Theirs is a devotion that is very rare indeed 

Hail Raya has described this suddkapustibhakti in twenty-one verses 
{i,de PTameyaratnarnava, pp 19 24), the substance whereof is as follows — 

In the way of SuddhapusUbhaklt, the phala consequence or end achiev 
ed IS BhagavatprapU, attainment of the Lord, but for the realisation of this, 
end, no sadhana or prescribed course of discipline is necessary In other 
words, the method or means here is the absence of any prescribed means or 
method Or, one may say, the aid (le, the Lord himself) is here the 
means Stddhi or fruition js depoident on the Lords favour and not on 
individual efforts In fact, individual effort hinders instead of furthering the 
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ealisation of the end The Lord elects Jtvas out of Free Grace irrespective 
of their worthiness or unwortluness (accwding to human standards) And 
th* devotee also does not try to judge the rightness or otherwise of the 
Lord s act of Grace but ‘simply feel* and recognises its super excellence. For 
such a iBhakta there is neither a sen'se of frailty or weakness m such acts of 
the Lord Kr^ija as shedding tears when chastised by His mother Jaaoda, 
plundering the storeroom etc. nor a sense of the uncommon or extraordinary 
when overpowering and subduing the Snake kmg KSliya or ertmguishing the 
conflagration etc. For him all acts point to the Lord or Master as their end 
and no spea^ direction Vedic or otherwise, is necessary to discover the 
intrinsic import and end of all our efforts The Lord elects Jtvas unto him 
«elf out of free Grace — His favour is ahetuka not measurable m terms of 
human reason And this is the reason why the end which the discipl ned 
and much practised man fails to achieve by his strenuous «pintual efforts 
IS easily attained by a man who may appear to be comparatively unnorthj 
of him Even at the time of separation from the Lord such a bhakta has 
experience of the Divine felicity for such Bhakti is autonomous m respect 
of Its joy producing virtue and does not depend on the presence of the Lord s 
Person for producing the felicity that arises from iL As in BhakU in thu 
term the consaousness of the Lord overshadows every other experience the 
fear of this as v-ell as the other world vanishes so that the bhakta feels the 
Lords Presence m himself as obliterating all sense of time all consciousness 
of moral obligations as well as all ideas of himself and of the qualities mtnn 
SIC to himselff On the way of Suddhafmsftbhaktt the means is union physi 
cal and mental of the finite being with the Lord and the end is the union 
of all the senses with the Lord And the union takes place at the will of the 
Lord The consequence of it is the consaousness of the Lord in all that is 
allied to the Lord a feeling of repugnance to all things that are inimical to Uia 
Lord and a sense of indifference to all that is neither allied nor inimically re 
later to Hinv;^The Bhakta in this state is prompted to the preservation of the 
body not from a feeling of personal ownership in jt but from the consciou«ress 
of Its being God given and therefore belonging to the Lord And even at the 
lime of separation from the Lord it is preserved m the hope of a future re 
union vnth the Lord In the path of Suddkapus{i worship does not consist in 
the rendering of any service to the Lord and the Lord also does not insult tlie 
devotion of the worshippers by bequeathmg rewards for their worship Sud 
dhtipu$(t in other words is iuddha or pure bhakti for its own sake — it is 
lovx for loves sake — le. mans love of God out of pure zest for suJi love 
as also Gods love of man for pure loves sake. In separation one tastes 
greater felicity in such Bhakti than in union because separated one has m 
ward realisation of a new aspect of the Lords fi/o or self display it every 
new moment In the path of Suddhapu^fAkakU the means and the end 
exchange positions so that the means is also the end and the end the means 
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Thus the means whidi is here Bhaklt or lo\e of God for Jts own sake is al'o 
the end which it aims at and in which it culminates Similarly the end which 
IS Bhagaiatprapu or attainment of the Lord is also the means inasmuch as 
such attainment or realisation comes only as a Gift of the Lord Himself who 
IS to be attained or realised The daxnya or consciousness of nullity and in 
significance which is not dependent on anything else is the cause of the 
appearance of the Lord, i e , when the Jiva feels his own insignificance or 
nullity, the Lord reveals Himself Hence such dennya must be distinguished 
from the sense of emptmess (duinya) that an«cs from “icparation, this latter 
being an effect or pkala (of {he separation) and not a cause In Suddna 
pu^U the datnya is intrinsic, (niyantTcpelfO, non dependent on anj^hing el«e 
and this bnngs on the revelation of the Lord £uddkapu$(f bnngs on com- 
plete renunciation of all worldly objects and surrender of everything mcluding 
the body, but while as worldly they are renounced, as gifts of the Lord tliey 
a’c again accepted In short, in Suddhapuf.ft-~ti\t consciousness of "I” dis- 
appears and the will not as “ my will " but as “ Thy will " or the Lord s 
will, pre% ails. In this state the /luo realises the hand of providence in everthing 
According to SuddHdvaitms the Jtvo is consubstantial with Brahman' 
but only as a partial element thereof and not as Brahman m all-complete- 
ness and fullness Therefore worship is necessary for restoration or recovery 
of the Jtva's real status as a partial element within the All Inclusive Bph- 
man Worship , m other words is necessary for overcoming ovtdya whicli is 
responsible lof the pvas self forgetting and consequent fall into satjisara or 
the stream of mundane life Worship effects his reinstatement as a Bhakta^ 
le his restoration as a partial element within Brahman and m necessarj 
intimate relation of love and unity with the whole With the cessation of 
egoism and its powers or oizvaryya and the mvjitt or overcoming of avidya, 
one attains to unity with the Lord Even then however differences amongst 
Jlvas continue * Though the Bhakla attains to sameness with the Lord in 
'if* heaiif.'j , isi, 'RVhiyjA. •iiffarjiscsL thfirA Va tic, 

real commerce of spirit, differences continue at the stage It may be asked 
as avtdya ceases m the pure so as to make one fit for devotion 

or bhajana, what use w bkajona or worship in this Suddhapii^lt stage ’ The 
Vallabhite answer is for the purpose of fi/a or dramatic sport— the separat 
ed /it/a reunites with the Lord through bhajana and thereby tastes the joy 
of the reunion But since bhajatuj in the Suddkapu^ft tnaxga does not consist 
in works but is bkavatmaka or an emotional realisation, therefore it is phala 
Tupa m spite of Its being of the nature of sadkona or a preparatory means 
Hen(» such bhajana never loses its character as Suddhapu?tt for pu^tmarga 
is the way m which the end is itself the means to the end {pu^Umargah $a 
eva yalra pkalam svayamevo sadhanam) * 


3 Cf BraAmavadavwaTotja p 20 


4 Itnd pp 22-23 



ON SOME SPURIOUS CALUKYA COPPER-PLATE 
GRANTS 


By 

Dr MORESHWAR DIKSHIT. PH D , Poona 

In his paper contributed to the Tenth All India Oriental Conference 
held at Tirupati m March 1940 Rao Bahadur C R Krishnamacharlui 
has the dates of four spunous records of the time of Calukya 

Vinayaditya which range from Saka 516 to 520 As these dates are too 
early for the king who issued the<e charters and as the paljeography of the 
mscnptions is far too much removed from the penod in which they purport 
to record the donations it is obviou:. that these copper plate grants are for 
genes After alluding to certain other spunous records of a Western 
Calukya (’) chief Vira nonamba cakravaru Rao Bahadur charlu* has put 
forward a tentative theory that in recording the exaggerated early dates the 
forgerere have calculated the dates (re the Saka >ear the name of the 
Samvatsara Utfu, week-day etc ) as if the events took place 600 years ear 
her and that the forgeries were actually made m the ele\'enth century A D 
He also 8unni«es that for the purposes of those grants the year Saka 600 
must have been adopted as the starting of an era which may possibly be 
in celebration of or m commemoration of certain epoch making and im 
portant political event m the reign of the Western Calukja king Vinaj-aditya 
Saty55raya In the light of these remarks he has examined critically the 
dates and suggested how these with certain emendations support his con 
tention 

Though the suggestion made m this paper is really a very ingenious one, 
as I shall presently show, the calculation of dates involve certain difficulties 
which cannot easily be «olved For since the above paper was written I have 
come across two more spunous grants of Calukya Vinaj'aditya which register 
donations made by him m the Saka year 520 The first one of these sets 
was long ago discovered m the village called Pali near I\arad in the Satara 
district of the Bombay Presidency It was published in July 1922 m the 
Quarterly of the B I S M , III pp 6-16 This grant is dated Saka 520 
Kalayukta Samvatsara Karttika Suddha 5 Bhanuv’ara Its object is to 
record the donation of a tafiJta in the vilbge Ellapura m KaraWitaka lOOO 
to a Brahmin named Vasudeva belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra 

1 Proceedings and Transactions of the Tenth AH India Oriental Conference 

Ti/vpoti, Afarch pp. 359-63 

2 Jbtd., p 362 
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Plates of Calukya Vivayaottta Saks 520. 
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The second set was made available to me through Uie courtesy of 
Messrs S V Avalaskar and S N Patwardhan Joshi, both residents of the 
\nllage Di\C Agar, in the Janjira State ( Dist Kolaba, Bombay Presidency ) 
It was unearthed in that village some three years ago by a farmer and before 
it reached my hands was still covered with thick verdegns. The plates are 
three m number ( each measuring about KT X 51J") and are strung in a 
circular ring beanng t!ie seal of a boar to left The grant is dated in the 
Saka year 520 Kalayukta Sonnat'^ra Caitra Ama\’5sya, Vjatiplta, Thurs 
day, when it is stated that tlierc was a solar eclipse Its object is to 
record a donation by Calukya Vinaj’adilya of Uie village Kollapura along 
with its hamlets situated in the Datiga 2000 Vi§aya to 3500 Brahmins 
headed by Ke^va Dvivedi, Bhaskara Tnvcdi Sankara Dvivedi, and 
Madhava Bhatta of tlie Atreya and Bharadraja gotras I quote below the 
relevant text of the inscription for easy reference 
EXTRACT » 

Plate II b 


Line 27 — E 
Lins 28— (^) 

Line r* 


Line 30— ( 51) 

Line 31— 

Line 33— eii^iinW 
Line 34— fini n(»ii)i3jsiiilii twros nr 

Line 35— 5,gi=, <r!nralTro(Ri)as«Rni«ii RrStroRjii ?!- 

Plate III a 


Line 35—^51; mu nw- ni|3 lifen 

Line 37— U 5ig 
Line 38— ^tginin gpi itewFl ^ twini to 
L ine 39— OT sunn I (tpt iftuvnlt 
Line 40— smn I aw qfgtwnli straat straum awt atmi l da 
Line 41— tmrn 1 awlntfeitnnt Tranw 1 aiii 
Lme 43— It ewniftuf Hum I dwItH ( ?: or ^ ) ^^7 Hum ipJa 
Lme 43— ajnij am ^ftjera •ftuStom hufi r ijSt qum 
Line 44— etauntril 1 (Imprecating verses) 

Line 47— „ ) 


3 From the enginal Plates. See Figs. 1 2 
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Both the Pall and the Dive Agar grants have almost identical texts 
excepting of course the details regarding the donees and the property grant 
ed Both of them are dated in the same year Saka 520, but palzeographic 
ally their s-'npt* resembles the characters of the 11th century ad Cunously 
enough both of these refer to RaktSpura situated on the northern banks of 
the river Malapahan ( Malaprabha ) , and the village Kumnda like the four 
grants studied by charlu 

If we accept Rao Bahadur charlu s suggestion takmg 600 as the 
starting point of an era the dates* of the Dive Agar and Rah grants would 
correspond to 8th Apnl and 7th October A D 1198 respectively The 
week days in both cases do not tally with those recorded m the inscriptions 
There has been no solar eclipise in the Saka year 520 as stated in the Dive 
Agar plates and consequently all the other details specified m the grants do 
not concur 

I have therefore tabulated all the spunous records of C^lukya Vinaya 
ditya m the accompanying chart and a careful examination of their dates 
would reveal that there is no uniformity or any method m the calculation 
of their dates even after taking 600 as the starting point for each date. All 
the dates except m Grant D have to be adjusted in one way or the other to 
suit our needs and in the ca«e of Dive Agar and the Pab grants even these 
adjustments do not work well It may be noted that the Dive Agar grant 
supplied the evidence from an unknown tract for inscnpUons 

From the dates newly supplied by the Dive Agar and the Pali grants 
it IS clear therefore that there is no method attempted in forging the spunous 
records of Colukya Vmayaditya 


4 Though no facsimiles accompany the article on the Pali plates, I have ex 
anunod the onginal set, now presened in the Bharata— luhasa S3ihk>dhaka Mao 
dab Poona. 

5 cf Pilbt Indian Ephemerts III, pp 393-99 





PRATITYA SAMUTPADA 

AS BASIC CONCEPT OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT 

By 

Dr B M BARUA mjl mit (Lonil ) Calcuita Lnireis tj 

ThMgh It nM> sound rater slranse to say that evay Ereat Hunter or 
tme philosopher of the rsorld is really a nnn of one thought it is neverthele's 
a truism of history Just as a central idea called moral rans through an 
epic narrative interReaving \-anous episodes into a unity so a central thought 
perv-ades a uhole sj-stem of thought or of faith built upon its basic 
concept or creed As regards Buddhist philosophy its basic concept is prufi 
tya samiipcdo a term s^hich has been vanousli represented in English by 
causal genesis dependent origination and causation We need not 
quarrel o\er words- Let us better tty to realize its full philosophic and doc 
trmil significance as the basic concept of Buddhism in general and of Bud 
dhist thought in particular 

In the Anya paToesanaSulfa BudiUia tells us that the noble quest 
which had impelled him to pass from home mto the homeless state of a 
wanderer or seeker of truth happily led him to a twofold disco\*ery its (1) 
that of lAa pratyayata prattlya-samulpada and (2) that of nnaia The 
discovery meant the finding out ot the thing or things longed for That wa« 
m Buddlia s case the non-contingent that which is not subject to the limiting 
conditions of life and existence* 

If thus the claim made be that of a discovery only it stands to reason 
to premise that the discoverer himsdf does not create the thing he discovers 
but simply finds it out as it is (yothabhula7n) Buddhas discov'ery is, 
therefore aptly compared to the accidiaital discovery by a traveller of an old 
buried and forgotten city as welt as of the path leading to it* Hence was 
his well-deserved epithet of Tathaga<a meaning the TYuth finder and F^th 
finder* Buddhism which was an outcome of that discovery became thus 
both a way of truth and a way of life. As way of truth it became concerned 
with (fie thing as t( « or ihe tkmp, as they <rre and as a way of lUe ns 
concern was with the thing as it ought to In or the thwgs os they should be 

1 Mauhmo j p 16L ff Bania Cejlon Lecture on Buddhism as personel 
rcliliim. The Mahahodht Vol 52 p 60 

2 Senpyutta i p IWff Mnc Rl^rs Davids, Btddhtsm (Home Uni«rsit> 

Senes) p 33ff lonkavataraS traced BunoNanjio pp l«-4 Suzuki s Tmod, 

DO 175-d Baraa Asoka and His Jnserstnums Pt I Ch IV 

3 I acapt above English rendenngs of the ep thet oEFered by the late JaiBfnteo 
Mrs Rhjs Davids. 
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1C. the ideal or ideals of life conformably to the form or forms of truth as 
stated as ^Yell as to the nature of reality as discovered To be intelligible to 
human understanding and effective as guidance to tliought and action the 
form or forms of truth must be cither philosophical or scientific, logical or 
psychological To be inspiring to life and appealing to human heart and 
effective in their diverse expressions the form of the ideal or ideals must be 
cither ethical or aesthetic literary or artistic soaal or political religious or 
educational national or mtemational 

So far as the mental or subjective aspect of tlie discovery goes it is an 
unprecedented experience with an objective content referring to an existing 
fact, an actuality or a reality This experience has to pass successively 
through three mental modes before it becomes a public property as a body 
of doctrine and discipline {dhatmavuiayam) or a system of thought and 
faith namely intuitional or mystical conceptual or apprehensible and 
achiteclonic or systematic. With each mode is connected a particular form 
of mental activity whether it be noetic ideational or rational where the 
prospect of success calls up the emotion of joy ( prfh ) and the attainment 
of success IS followed by the enjoyirent of self satisfaction happiness blisS 
or beatitude (sufcfta) The experience which is prcsentative at the first 
mode becomes representative at the second and expressive or presentable at 
the third 

According to the Pali scholiast Dhammapola whilst reflecting on the nature 
of reality the Blessed One got hold of the causal genesis in his mind * This 
may be taken to mean that with Dhammapola pralttya satnutpada or causal 
genesis represents the true nature of reality But m the words of Buddha 
the term is applicable as much to the true nature of reality as intuited as to 
the true nature of reality as conceived and formulated it is applicable to the 
same as presented interpreted expounded elaborated elucidated and applied 
Pratityasamutpada as intuited m its presentative character is otherwise 
known as pauTona dharma^thxtita and it stands for the ancient or eternal 
nature of reality which exists by its own nght independently of the advent 
of the Tathagatas, independently of all inodes of knowing and all forms of 
thought construction and rational interpretation The same as conceived or 
formulated in its representative character is otherwise known as praiyatma 
dharmasthiUta » and it stands for the basic concept of Buddhism and Bud 
dhist thought as the unalterable cosmic law The same as presented inter 
preted expounded elaborated eluadated and applied is known variously by 
the name of pratyaydkajas>> (caus al forms) satyas ( truths ) and the like 

^,.1 Siamese Ed to the Bodhi Sutta I Bhaiava Bodht 

Tukkhamule dhamma sabhava paccavekkhana vasena palicca samuppadam manasa 
kast 

5 Lankavatara Sutra pp 143-44 

6 Vtbhania Ch VI ^here paeeayakara is used as a subst tute for pafteca 
samuppada. 
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and all of them stand for the various architectonics of thought as weil as 
the moral law The ideals of life and action are set out in conformity with 
the truths as formulated and presented, the truths are formulated on the 
basis of the central concept^ while the central concept has behind it the 
nature of reality as intuited or expenenced The Buddhist creed formula, 
ye dhartnah hetuprabhavah, etc. applies to pratitya samitpada as conceived, 
formulated, presented, interpreted and applied Regardmg the paurana- 
dl armasihiiita, the pratyatma dharmasthtMa, and the system of thought and 
faith based upon the second, Buddha’s significant statement in the 
IS " Because of birth, monks decay and death Whether there be an ansing 
of Talhagatas, or whether there be no such arising m each this nature of 
things stands, this causal status this orderliness, the relatedness of this to 
that Concerrung that the T<dhaiala ts iully enhghfered, that he jtdly 
iinderstands Fully otligktened, fully understanding he declares it teaches 
it reveals it, sets it forth manifests explains makes it plain saying Be- 
hold * conditioned by this, that comes to be.’ * 

In the above statement Buddha clearly refers to and distinguishes be- 
tween the three successive mental modes 

(1) becomes enlightened or awakened as to the nature of reality which 
exists by its own nght — abhisambujjkatt , 

(2) formulates with the suggestion therefrom the fundamental law of 
the cosmos which is to say. forms the basic concept Of his doctrine— ciAwc 
melt, 

(3) states addresses, sets forth establishes discloses expounds, eluci 
dates m short, presents as a system— deseti, eta 

Pratitya samutpada as the essential nature of reality is characterized in 
Pall as the elementary datum of experience, the standing order of becoirung 
(dkammatthitala), the way of the happening of things {dhammani^amatS), 
euchness (orderliness taihala), unoootranness (avilaihata), unotherwiseness 
ianatinathala) , background of relatedness (tdappaccayata) It is further 
characterized in the Laikavaldra Sutra and other Mahaj-ana treaUses by 
such predicates as vacuity {iwycta). realness {bhutata) and actuality, 
{satyatS) The same set of predicates awilies, m^tatis mutandis, also to 
Pratityasamulpada as formulated, presented interpreted and applied,* 
though in a somewhat different jensa 

The positive thesis of the philosophy of Na^rjuna who is ruDt without 
reason honoured m the Laikatctara Sittra as the «econd Buddha is gene- 
rally missed This is. however, clearly stated in the two opening verses of 
his KankH These indicate that Nagarjunas pnmary interest was to call 

7 Acowding to the lat\katatata SHtra pp. 143-4t, Buddhas discourses were 
nil based on the pratjalma dkarmastHislS and not on the pauiana 

8. SayninttKi i« p 25 , The Book of the Kindred Sayings, n p 21 

0 I isuJJhtmagta ii p 518. 
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altenUon to the pTaltlyasomutpSda as the lundamcntal nature ol reahty 
which IS not capable of Ncrbal rc^iresentations and not apprehensible by the 
intellect, the mode of understanding It refu«cs to accept all the predicates 
the intellect can devise, eg cessation {ntrodha), origination (utpoda), anni 
hilation {uccheda), ctemality (Saivata), singleness {ekartha), manifoldness 
(vattarlha), ad\cnt {agama), and egress (turgama) The only mental mode 
of witnessing or being face to face with it is intuition, immediate percep- 
tion, first hand experience or direct vision, all being means within the reach 
of mystiacm The powerful dialectics employed throughout his Karikd are 
directed to expose the incapacity of all the intellectual and verbal modes of 
representing that nature of reality as it is, as it exists by its own right, inde- 
pendently of all thinkers and all ideal constructions If the last word of 
Nagarjuna's dialectics be 'be quiet', it only means the futility of the modes 
of understanding and the expressions of language as means of representing 
and stating that nature of reality, and nothing else The mcapiaty of m 
tellect and language is not to be used as proof against the objective reality 
of that nature as intuited witnessed or experienced — the nature of reahty 
to whi^ the Buddha mind was awakened and being awakened to which the 
Buddha felt with the deepest conviction that he became supremely enlighten 
ed {abhsambuddbo) Tlie utility of this intuition or supreme experience la 
not denied, for therein lies the means of stopping all aberrations of intellect 
and getting tranquillity which is the summum bouum (prapaucopoSonitt Siva) 
Dr Satkan Mookerjee cRaractenstically observes ‘ The Sautrantika may 
cejom that (his) philosophy is the most perfect possible explanation of the 
objective world and is absolutely immune from the logical difficulties which 
are the besetting sins of other realistic philosophies But the justice and vali 
dity of this claim have been disputed by Nagprjuna and Sankara who have 
shown in unmistakable language that causation is the hidden rock on whicli 
the barque of realism has suffered shipwreck But reading between the 
lines one cannot fail to understand that here Nagarjuna s way of thinking 
IS not different from the general Buddhist way Praht^a samutpada or the 
essential nature of reality which exists by its own right is not the law of 
causation as conceived formulated and applied Proceeding from the expe 
rience with its elementary datum one may come to conceive and formulate the 
law of causation or dependent onginaUon. but one cannot resolve it bick into 
the expenence itself which occurred once only when it occurred and remains 
nevertheless a point of reference to pratUya sa»mlpada conceived and formu 
lated as the law of causation According to the general Buddhist way of 
thinking one may proceed from a chemical combinaUon of all the ingredi 
ents used to account for the possibibty of the preparation of a dish of pud 
ding but one cannot for that reason resolve the taste of the pudding which 
IS something umque mto the separate tastes of the ingredients themselves 


10 The Bttddhtsi Philosophy of Untveisal Flux p 57 
3S 
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that have lost their individualities in course of the cooking” The experience 
which IS a momentary affair and never oaurs twice m one and the same form 
accounts similarly for the possibility of the conception and formulation of a 
law of causation, and the law of causation or the system of thought built 
upon It derives its sigmficance therefrom, but that does not mean that the 
expenence is restorable from the law itself, far less its elementary objective 
datura which is not an ideal construction, and hence deserves the name of an 
asarjtskrta dhalu or uncreated element of reality As it is constituted, mind 
can just once peep mto the nature of reality as it flashes through intuition or 
mystical experience. 

Now, considered with reference to the noble quest described m the Anyfl 
panyesana Suita, is the discovery claimed to have been made by Buddha two 
fold or single’ If twofold, are we not compelled to entertain the notion of 
•there being two asatjtskjta dhatus or uncreated elements of reality, namely. 
pTatityo-samttpada and Turvafta, which is logically absurd’** The uncreat 
ed elementary objective datum of expenence must be single or umtary But 
how It stated to be double or twofold ’ Suppose we assume that prcUlyif 
&amutpada alone is the element of reahty, can it not be shown that mrodha 
or mrvSna is just a side-issue or an aspect of it ’ 

■Whether we objectively watdi cosmic life, or mdividual life, or bfe of 
consciousness, we can have just momentary peeps or ghmj^ses mto it At 
the most we can have ‘ point instants or ' snapshot views ’ withm a limited 
duration In the kaleidoscopic or cinematographic view, one picture seems 
to pass away or to appear m quick succession or m an order of sequence, 
while just one picture is always present before the eyes that gaze on without 
reflecting or thinking The impression left on the mind of the obsen-er i» 
that of the movement of pictures or appearances in the continuity of an order 
of change or becoming, m short, of orderliness m a conUnuily of which the 
first beginnmg ipubbakolt pubbanta) and the ultimate end (epcrafco/i, apa 
ronta) cannot be seen and determined So far as the cosmic life, individual 
life, or life of consciousness is concerned certain experiences occur that re 
mind us of those occurred in the past and are preserved in memory But for 
the memory, the expenences that occurred previously would be lost or non- . 

/w J/ Utue case be that of a /verson coptinmiig to wjto a jjew 
figure on a black board with his nght hand and to efface the old figure with 
hi3 left there is present always a smgle figure before the observer and that 
which 19 effaced is gone for ever But for the memory the past is past, the 
present is present and the future {ofiSgata) is that which is not come, that 
which IS >et to be. With regard to the post, the correct statement is that it was 
(cAo«), with regard to the present, that it is (ttmakt paccuppanno) and with 
regard to the future, that it will be {bhavuscU) *• There is no other mental 


It MStnda p 63 12 Koikavalthu \1. 2. 

13 Poflhai>aJa Sulla Digka.vp 200 IT 
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mode of describing historically the event watched than representing it in terms 
of the three portions of time, vir., a past iotiia), a present (pacatpparma), and 
a future imagata)^ while the event itsdf has nothing to do with these men- 
tal modes that introduce into it the ideas of sequence, succession and dura- 
tion, and thus relate it to the concepts sug^tive of time and its reality. As 
we watch, that which strikes us is the continuity of a process of genesis at 
every juncture {pralisandhi) of which is to be noticed something ceasing-to- 
be and something coming-to-be, in other words, nirodha and utpada, but the 
objective datum of experience is always the utpaima or something which has 
come-to-be. Something which has ceased-to-be becomes a thing of the past, 
and non-edstent for us but for menwry. We proceed from the ulpanna 
dharma to utponna dharma, the ceasing-to-be and the coming-to-be being 
the mental modes of representing the junctures in the process of genesis. The 
observed order of sequence applies to one utponna dharma ceasing-to-be and 
to another utpanna-dkoTma coming-to-be. One can say, therefore, that the 
notion of cessation is just a side-issue and a negative aspect of the fact of 
sequence, tithcr that something having ccased-to-be, something ceased-to-be, 
or that sometlung having come-to-be, something came-to-be. This indeed is 
known as the original formulation ( ddi naya ) of pratUya'Samutpada con- 
ceived as the fundamental law or mode of happening in the process of genesis; 

(1 ) Imasmirn sail idaitt hoti, imass' uppSda idam uppajjoti ; 

(2) Imasmim asati idam na hoti, imassa nirodha idem nhujjhati. 

The first setting, called onutoma-desanS, is set forth In terms of advent 

or appearance, and the second, called praiilotna-desana, is set forth in terms 
of cessation or disappearance.^ In the second Pali Abhidhamma text called 
Vibhatisa, as well as in the SarvSslivada texts, the praliloma-deSana is alto- 
gether dispensed with and just the anutomadeSana is retained.^® 

In the above formulation of the general law of genesis, happening or 
becoming, the mental representation or verbal statement is in terms of se- 
quence between two utpanna-dhartnas, one oeasing-to-bg and the other com- 
ing-to-be. If we cannot causally connect or inter-relate them, the building 
up of a system of thought is impossible. When we causally inter-relate 
them in thought n-e make different causal relations out of the simple fact 
of sequence, and take them to subsist between the paccayas (causal factors, 
conditions or circumstances) and the paccayupanna-dkammas (causally in- 
duced states, ie., effects. ).»* If the causal relation subsumed between two 
successive events or stages in a process of genesis involving the notions of 


14 Udo(ia, I, 1.3 ; Majjhma, i, 262 ; ii, p. 32. 

15. Vibhansa, Ch. VI ; P. C. Bagdu in Bpigraphia It\dico, Vol. XI. pp. 194, 
199 ; B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, p. 47 ff. 

16. According to Vasubandhu, between the samutpada (i.e., helu) and the 
samutpanm {i.e., pkaJa). Abhidharma-koSa, III. 2S. 
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advent and cessation, single terms are the convenient devices of thought to 
designate these events or stages The notion of temporal ®equence is out 
of place in the causal interpretatiwi of an event, which when it takes place, 
takes place as a umt with regard to time and is to be viev-ed as a common 
performance of several causal factors and conditions in their momentary 
unification One may think o/ simultaneity but not o! pnonty or po«teno 
rity If any wie speaks here of priority, it must be understood m a logical 
sen-^e {iippada paccoyafflietta) A rational explanation of the possibility 
of the occurrence of an event, mental or otherwise, lies not in any single 
efrcient cause {eka karana), whether it be God or Time or Fate, but in a 
conjuncture of circumstances or causal factors and circumstances (paccaya 
sainaggi, samavaya), a view, which is in different ways adopted m the 
Satpkhya Purva minaip^. Nyaya and Va»^e?ika systems of Indian thought 
Though the Pah scholiast Buddhagghosa pleads for the plurality of causes 
aneia keiuto vuttt),^^ Buddhist realism stands really for the umRcatton 
{samanvaya or eiakaratia) or combinabon of cau«a] factors and arcumstances 
excluding the idea of mere juxtaposition or collection The unification or 
combination must be sufficient to produce the result, which is to say, enou^ 
in Itself to account for the possibility of the result produced 

The general law of happening m terms of temporal sequence {tabbhSrc 
tttbhhajita)^'* with its causal implication was sought to be illustrated by a 
causal scheme of life exhibiting the twelve successive stages in the process 
of genesis each denoted by a single term called ntdona The twelve terms 
are avidyd, sof/iskara, vtjflanc noma^upa. sodSyotano sparse tedanc 
lTS>ia, upadana, hhava, )5li {janma). and jara maTonaSoka pandeiana 
upayasah) The convenient mode of expressing the causal nexus between 
any two successive stages is because of this that audyS pratyoyat sai/ts 
krrSh, saTjtskara pratyayct Hpianatn, etc Unfortunately this illustrative cau 
sal scheme n^iresented as a whed of life {bhaia chakra) has been mis- 
taken for the whole of prahtya samutpada conceived and formulated as a 
general law of happenuig The illustrative causal «cheme or chain of life, 
as Its twelve terms and eleven links mdicate, is «uited only to represent the 
common experience of mankind and aiumal world m connection with the 
biological development of a living being and its bearings on the feelings of 

17 Dhamtnapada Cammtniaiy I p 23 

18 AtlhoicUiv p 59 zamatayasankhalo samayo aneka-hetulo lutlmt 
dipett Una cka kararia taJo pafnedhiU koh SamatSyo ca nama sadharatia phala 
ripph3lane cr:namioit.pekkho Tasma eko katta naina natihi 

19 Allhasalini p. 60 todharana pkala mppkadakaUena ht fktlabkato sa- 
masp tut ancktsem samodhanatruitlirjt na at mdkonatjt dasumatft rdma sedkJ- 
taifa pkalotp 

la Ch Mil. XHWm, p 60 ojm 

bh5fo 

21 Ahhidherma keSa ffl 16 
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oUiers interested m his welfare. If we stop at jara maram (decay end 
death), the scheme applres only to the biological career of an individual 
from Its beginning to its end The three terms, ioka, tandevano and upa 
yaSa (sorrow, lamentation and despair), represent the painful feelings of 
the kith and km of a person on account of his deatli, and should, therefore, 
be omitted, as Vasubandh has done, while discussing the biological career 
of an individual qua individual The continuity of the biological career car- 
ries vath It the notion of sequence or succession of atmabkavas, bodily ap 
pearanocs or individual custcnces within limited durations. Before we pro- 
ceed further with the discussion, we should consider Vasubandhu’s mterpreta 
tion of prarttya-somutpada in the Abhtdhorma koSa and Yalomitra's inter- 
pretation of the same in his Abhtdhatmakoia vySkhya 

Vasubandhu and Ya4omitra seem to interpret pratitya samutpada the 
former tacitly and the latter explicitly, under its four aspects, viz, (1) as 
representing the momentary character of all forms in which the nature of 
reality presaits itself to experience, ic., as k$ontka pTOlttya samutpada (2) 
as tepresenUng the conlmuity of the order of becoming le., as prcfcarjifco 
pralttya samuipdda (3) as involving the idea of inter relation between cau«e 
and effect, le, as sdtnbandhtka-pra'^-samuipdda, and (4) as differentiating 
the successive stages m the career of individuals, i e , as dvasthtka pratitya 
samutpada According to Vasubandhu, by the causal scheme of life Buddha 
meant the diasthka aspect, and by the twelve terms outlining the same, the 
twelve successive stages, eacli exhibiting predominance of a particular fea 
ture, whether it be avtdya, soi/isAiaro, or the like At each stage is to be 
recognized a particular organic combination or development of the five 
aggregates 

In this architectonic of thought conceived in terms of the three portions 
of tune, out of the twelve ntdanas the first two, namely, avfdyd and sa/jis 
kora are relegated to past, the last two namely, /ofi and jara morana to 
future, and the middle eight, from vijnana to hhava to present The nuianas 
are classified also under three heads viz , kleta, karma and vastu Avtdya 
and upadatia are to be treated as kleias, i e , the mental properties or 
coefficients that stain or contaminate our nature, the nature of consciousness 
(cJ»c) Sarftskara and bhava stand for karmas or the volitional phases of 
action shaping the destiny or determming the form of birth and rebirth The 
remaining seven signify vastus or loct of klesa and karma , these stand also 
for phalas or resultants ** 

Viewed under the avastkika aspect of pratitya samutpada the process 
of graesis gives nse to the idea of an mderly sequence between successive 
atmabhaias or bodily appearances withm limited spans or durations of life 

21 Abhidkarma koSa HI 16 22 Abhidhanna koSa III 25 

23 IM III 25 avasthfiah hlcf/o yam, pradkanyalvania ktrtanam 

24 Ibtd III 27 
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The junctures in the connected narrative of a continuous biography arc 
called sandhis or prattsandhts Here the past existence or episode is repre- 
‘«ited as followed by the present and the present by the future. So far as 
the past existence is concerned wd are required to tahe cognizance of these 
tv\o distinctive features viz avtdya and satnskara Here itdya and avtdya 
stand for two kinds of knowledge running counter to each other just as 
two enemies who are both men are hostile to each other in their intaitions 
and actions** The term avtdya does not imply the absence {abhava) of 
t fdya or knowledge of some kind *• The real difference between the two lies 
m the fact that the animal mstincts and impul'es sex urges and lower pas 
®ions are subservient to one kind of knowledge*' and the higher inafinrig tmtl 
impulses and nobler desires and ideals are led by the other kind Vasubandhu 
defines the avtdya stage as the total natural disposition of the animal instincts 
and impulses sex urges and lower passions of an individual in his past life 
and the samskara stage as the sum total of the effects of past deeds of an 
individual as determining his destiny** 

As to the present life the vt)nana stage is the condition of the indm 
dual just at the moment of conception and at the inception of orgamc deve 
lopmcnt The next stage called namarupa covers the period of organic 
development the develc^ment of the foetus in the womb pnor to the deve- 
lopment of the SIX «€nse-organs This is immediatdy followed by the soda- 
yatana stage which is just pnor to the stage of sparsa in which the organs 
of sense begin to function bringing the individual into contact with the ex 
temal viorld and enabling him to conumimcate with and feel interested m 
persons and thmgs other than himself ** In the sparsa stage the individual 
acquires the potentiality for expenencmg different feelings The ledona 
stage prevails when the mdmdual begins to expenence certain feelings for 
an object of enjoyment and it is followed by the tffna stage when he con 
ccives the longing for the object dunng its enjoyment The next is the stage 
of upfldana when the individual runs after the objects of enjoyment for 
obtaining them. In the bhava stage he begins to perform such deeds as may 
enable him to attain to the desired future state,** In relaUon to the future 
life, the tTPia and upadana stages act as the attdya stage and the hhava 


2o Abhtdherma koSa HI 23 tidyaiipakfo dharmo rtyo iidyamiltai idodt- 

lat 

26 Acrording to Yasomitra. vidyaya eihata tidye U tu nabk preta 
2" According to Yaiomilra, kIeS<nr-<mugota Ai aiidya 
28. Abhtdharma koia 111 21 puna-kleladaSai'tdya arpskarah putia-kat 

manah 

29 Abhtdkarvia koia III 2122 sondhisktmdkas tu Hfnamirfi namatupctp 
atakpararp prak feduyalanoipadat tat punarp triko sarnttmat 

30. Ibid^ III 22 23 sparSak prak nkka-iuhkkodikarena p Sna ioktinah V tt 
t k praA mettkunat ttsna bkeiama Ikuna ragwk 
31 Ibtd^ HI 23-2-1 
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takes tlic place of the satjtskara In the fcdicme of future life, the ;«li stage 
js just another name for the ttjrtana and the term joro marana denotes the 
staps from the tiatiia ulpa to the vedatta ** 

The poetical imagery depicting tlic avasthtka prflfTt><T samtitpada as a 
bhavacakra or wheel of life must be handled with caution If in the order of 
sequence one otmob/iavti be followed by another and the second be neither 
the same as nor quite different from the first, there is no room for the 
imagery of a wheel, the «encs running as a, a*, a’, a*. a* a" 

The imagery comes in only m so far as similar stages recur m the same 
theoretical order of sequence in each atmabhSvo, and yet we arc not to picture 
to ourselves the procession by the analt^ of a single wheel m motion, it 
going on rather in a spiral or chain like movement 

Vasubandhu maintains that the above formulation of the lawr of nias 
thtka pralitya samutpdda was intended to «et at rest all doubts as to the past, 
present and future existences of individuals as individuals** The typical 
questions raised concerning the three are Did 1 exist in the past or not, 
do 1 exist now or not, shall 1 cost m future or not, after having been what 
I am now what I am what shall I become after having been what I am now ’ 
These questions as problems are said to have been discarded by Buddha 
m the Sabbasava Sutta on the simple ground that to admit the questions 
18 to beg the questions, i e., to admit the answers suggested in them Arguing 
therefrom one is apt to arnve at one or the other of the following six conclu 
sions that one possesses an entity, that one does not possess an entity, that 
one knows self by self, that one knows not self by self, that one knows *clf 
by not self, that there is a soul or percipient within him, and that soul is the 
only entity which perdures through the whole senes of bodily changes, not 
Itself bang liable to change 

All that Vasubandhu means amounts to saying that by the above state- 
ment of the law the Blessed One both avoided and met the two extreme post 
tions of self existence and seif extinction m other words, of etemafism and 
annihilationism To subsume an entity, be it soul or spint, which remains 
unaffected by organic transformations is to take up an arbitrary position m 
a reality where all things change but the soul or spint alone enjoys the im 
penal or royal prerogative of remaining where it is being always above the 
law Nowhere m the process of genesis, in no stage of individual existence, 
i« to be noticed such dispanty between one element of reality and another, 
1 e , between matter and spirit, body and soul Wherever there is any bodily 
appearance or individual existence thae is an inseparable combination of 
the five aggregates, all bang equally subject to one and the same law of 
causal genesis But the question sbU is — ^herw far will the procession go 
without coming to an end for good’ Does or does not titTvona imply, in 


S2 Ibtd, III, 24 
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Other words the total cessation of the process of becoming meaning the 
uccheda or annihilation of individuality of a changing individuality’ 

Once we assume that mriana means the cessation of the eschatological 
process of mdUinduality there is no escape from the charge of annihilatiwiism 
which was alivays denied by Buddha If from the eschatological point of 
view we say with Ajita Ke^akambala a veritable CSrvaka philosopher that 
individuality ceases with death and after death a person is not it is a bold 
ca«e of annihilationism Suppose the next man comes and avers that to 
completely get nd of individuality one must utterly exhaust the karmtc force 
which is not possible through the effort of one life Individuality ceases 
entirely to be only when a perfect man dies after expenencmg the first state 
of trance The third man pleads for the second state and the ninth man for 
the eighth and the Buddhist were to come at last to plead for the ninth 
state of samapaUt Can we defend any of them against the above charge’ 
The Vedanta position is no better if it be like this that individual selves 
become ultimately merged m the umversal sdf like the nvers losing themselves 
in the sea abandoning their separate enbties The Somkhya position is 
worse if It means that when an individual reaches the highest conceivable stale 
of perfection, after death his soul becomes separated for ever from prakrtt 
or matter which contains the potentiality and possibility for all organic 
changes including mental Is this precisely the ultimate eschatological post 
tion to which we are led by the logical conclusion from the trend of Buddha a 
avesthtka praUtya iamutpada"* 

We can well appreaate Buddha when he took Bhiksu Svati to task for 
construing his philosophic thought aa inqilying that vijnana aJooe nins from 
existence to existence, through the entire senes of embodiments- By ri; lana 
Svati obviously kept in view the Upamsadic wtiaiuitman or soul made up 
of a mass of intdl gence {vijUana-ghano)*^ or bare consaousness But the 
criticism put into the mouth of Buddha goes to show that the word vtptana 
was taken to mean sense-cogniUons and not that because of which these 
mental acts and developments are possible le the bhaitaiga atla or alaya 

vijfuma the life-«mtinuum the individuated consciousness,*’ Even if 

£va£f s vr/rrtmtr were tslA’t u? Has iwj' serse- hff' axJd sei be ^bsofivd lc<m 
the gu U of misrepre«cntation. There is nowhere this suggestion that ♦ tjnano 
or citto alone can exist apart from being a component factor in some form 
or other of the organic uruty of the five aggregates. 

We can similarly appreciate that in the Khcndha SatnyttUa Bhiksu 
■\ amaja is severely criticised for having given out that as he ranstrued Bud 


31 hioD^tma i p 7 

33 Brofrnajtffa Sulla under urrArJaioJa D i)ta i p 3tfT 

36 Drhaii Arcft^aka Up \ 5 13 Note that pta^Aana and iiptaita are used 
as varunts. 

37 Mat/htma i p 3,>6fr 
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dha’s doctnnc, it meant the ccasaUon of the process of individuality of an 
Arahant with death. To put it m his own word* "On the dissolution of 
the body a ftjiMafruKz becomes annihilated as an individual, after death he 
IS not (le, docs not cnoIvc further) ’ TIu; stereotyped Buddhist arguments 
emp!o>cd to bnng the upholder of the wrong opinion to a nght way of think 
mg are to these three effccta (1) that none of the five aggregates as con 
stituents of an mdnidual existence is a permanent entity, (2) that in no 
stage an individuality is identifiable cither with a single aggregate or with 
a sum total of all the five aggregates, and (3) that no individuality m any 
of its stages is conceivable apart ) from the five aggri^ates 

By the illustratux: formula because of sainsKara, because of 

iOiftskaia, viptcma, etc. iust one aspect of avoslhka pralttya samutpada is 
sought to be brought out Viewing in the light of this particular formula, 
we are to picture to ourselves an orderly sequence of the various stages of 
individual life with aiidya satitskaia etc. as their distinctive features In 
Theravada Buddhism this formula is supplemented by another, namely, 
because of the cessation (niTodha) of avidya the cessation of sa>nskapa, 
because of the cessation of saiftskara, the cessation of vtplono etc., to bring 
out another aspect of the same Viewing in the light of this second illustra 
live formula, we are to picture to ourselves an orderly sequence of the various 
stages of individual life with avtdyd mrodka satnskara mrodha, etc , as their 
distinctive features The ntTvana stage is to be readied when there takes 
place a complete cessation of avidya as wdl as of the instincts, impul es 
pdssions and desires led by it ievijjaya asesa vtraga ttirodha) Considered 
from this point of view, tttrvcmo, vihich is held out as the stimmum ftontmt 
of life, IS negativdy charactensed as a state implying the exhaustion or ex 
tmction of all oSravas the complete cessation of cridyo and of duifkka This 
has led many a critic of Buddhism, particularly John Caird, to think that 
Buddhism offers us but ‘ a heaven of nothingness as the goal of life, wlucli 
IS to say that m Buddhism the world has arrived only at a negative result 
This IS undoubtedly due to the sequential setting of the stages of life m terms 
of nxTodha and k^aya instead of m terms of $omudaya and panpun 

In point of fact, whether such a setting be in terms of one or the oth-'r, 
behind it is the reality of causal genesis, the trend of life runnmg through 
the successive stages of development Neither the course of cosmic life nor 
that of individual life nor even that of the life of consciousness is negated 
thereby , it is on the contrary, posited By negating it, we render the signi 

38 Saiflyutta iii p 109 ff 

38a. The popular prospects of an eternal and everlasting life of bliss and 
glory in a paradise as held out by HSnayaita Buddhism in the Buddhakhetta 
(Buddhavaxpsa) by Mahaj’Sna Buddhism in Sukhavati {Sukhavahvyuha), and bj 
other religions in the Vaikuijtha the Heaven and the like should not be brought 
in to b^r ujxm the present di^ssion These must be relegated to the realm or 
poetic fancy 
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ficance of all such causal settings and thought schemes of existence and of 
life and expenence nugatory The ne^tion of it means the denial of the 
factual reality existing by its own n^t cm which these must have their bear 
mgs m order to be significant both in thought and in the life of efforts 

To understand Buddha’s real trend of thought one may do no better 
than to take clue from its vanous matikas or architectonics According to 
one of them, four are the express or implied aims of a life of efforts, namely, 
the stoppage (lit, non producticm) of the appearance of those sinful and 
unwholesome states that have not as yet arisen, getting nd of such states 
that have already ansen, the inducement of those wholesome states that 
have not as yet arisen, and the preservation, non-confusion augmentation, 
increase in magnitude, development and fulness of such states that have 
arisen *9 Here the first two airns relate to mrodha or k^aya and represent its 
two modes, and the last two relate to samudaya and denote its two modes 
Does it not follow from this iway of stating the matter that the aim, 
upon the whole, is the fulfilment {panputt ) of all the higher possibilities ol 
life ’ The question of negation arises 001/ when we think of getting nd of 
and guarding against those diseased states and future diseases that stand m 
the way of the healthy development of life and its progressive course 

But we must also consider here the implication of two other architec 
tonics of Buddha's thought Going by them, we are to adopt two different 
modes m classifying the living individuals, one complementary to the other, 
one m which the individuals are assumed to be stationary i e at rest, and 
the other m which they are taken to be changing i e , « moUon Accord 
ing to one, they faU into these four classes elevated {unnata), degraded 
{avanata), both elevated and degraded (le elevated in one sense some 
respects and degraded in another sense other respects), and neither elevat 
ed nor degraded According to the other, which is really Buddhistic, they 
are to be classified as degraded elevated ( aianaia unnata ), degraded 
degraded ( avanata avanata ) . devated degraded ( unnata at anata ) , 

and elevated elevated ( unnata unnata ) Accordingly the individuals 
may be judged either as degraded though they appear to be at the present 
momait, they are tending towards elevation or as not only degraded now 
but also proceeding headlong towards degradation or as elevated though 
they be now, they are tending towards degradation, or, fourthly, as not only 
elevated now but also proceeding towards further elevation Is it not 
evident also from the second classification that the aim of Buddhism is to 
lead life from elevation to elevation by arresting its course from degrada 
tion to degradation’ «» Is the emphases laid here on the negative or the 

39 These arc known as eattara sammappadhana See Scnfi/i Sultanla Dtlha, 
hi p 221 

40. Puitaia-ptathatlt iv 20 

<1 Thu Irmd ol Buddha, thoothi pua aeilnst SidiabatBty’, lorerful opi 
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positive aspect ol the results of life's efforts, the passage of life from stage 
to stage being always the nature of reality behind all resulting efforts’ To 
do justice to Buddha’s balanced mind and comprclicnsive view, one can say 
Uiat m his thought schemes and methods of framing the emphasis has been 
equally laid on both Uie aspect* 

Tlie Pall or Thcravada illustraUvc formula is mostly two-armed {anu 
hma pTOftloma) and rarely one-armed (mtulouia), the SortaslwSda formula 
15 inionahty one armed (otulouio), precisely as m the Vibhanga, Ch VT 
Whether one-armed or two-armed, the formula betrays the mental preoccu 
pation about the general run of life under the sway of avidya and iffna 
Under the aspect of assation, too, it suggests the mental preoccupation about 
the stoppage of the unwholesome and the elimination of the troublesome 
factors, m short, negative results of Itfes efforts In the Vtbhanga chapter 
on paftcca sarmttpSda alone, we have specimens of different causal formulas 
(poccoyafcores) mduding those applicable to the course of life that starts 
from kxisala otu/<zs^* Here, too, Uie application of the law of causal genesis 
to the progress of higher or better life on the lokottora level of consciousness 
IS barely indicated It is clearly shown that if a course of life starts from a 
Xusaltt-rnGla, play of audyS, tjpia and upadSna has no place m it, m each 
senes prasSda (le. iraddha, serene faith) is substituted for and adhi 
mokfo (strong bent of mind) for upadSna Prasdda or iraddha implies faith 
or belief m better states of esustence and their reahrabihty through right 
directed efforts etc, and samyak d/j/i, translated by ‘right view’, whether 
ioufcifefl or fofeohoTC<» IS rooted in it** In that case semyafe sonkalpa, trans 
hted by ' nght resolve ’, whether lauktka or lokottara, may be taken to be 
rooted m adhxmok^a Unfortunately for Buddhism it has nowhere been 
clearly shown what the illustrative formula of avasthxka praittya samut 
pada should be to set forth the procession of the better stages of life that 
feesm. vidyw The. (mro. vuiya tn vedawd dioning like, tesra 
atxdyd to vedattd its contmuation may be outlined by the following terms 
samyak dr^U satnyak sankalpa samyak vak, samyak kartnmtta, «cmyaft 
nfiva samyak vyayama samyak smjtt, samyak samadhi samyak jiiana, 
samyafc tiiumfeti *® 


nion (The Conception of Buddhist NttvSna p 29) that the moral law conduces 
throng a very long process of ewcrfution the living world into a state of final 
OUitscence, where there is no hffe but something lifeless or inanimata In this 
sense the Vaibhasika outlook reserhbles the matenalism of modem science. ’ For 
the niodem saenUsts view, Julian Huxleys Essays of a Btologist first and last 
diapters (Pelican Senes) 

42 I am greatly indebted to my esteemed cousin Mr Birendra Lai Mutsuddi, 
auUior of the Abhtd/tamdrt/ia sat/iSraka tor drawing my attention to this 

43 See Maha-caltalisa Sutla Mtttjkima lu p 231 

44 Saddha muUkS samtnadtHht Sumangela viJasim i p 231 

45 Diska ill pp 291 B C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism p 36 
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In the progrcssiTC course of life which proceeds from health to health, 
from wholesome to wholesome, one may notice a twofold process of mrodka 
namely atfratisamkhya (natural temporary) and pratismnkhya (through 
knowledge) When the kuSala states prevail say dunng the rupa and 

atttpa dhyanas the ckiiiala states cease to be present then m consaousness, 
but these may make their appearances after the dhyotut periods are o\er 
Thus there are chances of lapses or recurrences, though not m identical forms. 
The piiescnbed course of training is intended therefore, to exhaust these un 
happy possibilities to eliminate these chances, '^e reach the tun ana stage 
when these possibilities are completely e.Thausted and these chances are en 
tirely eliminated Thus the fulness of life reached through the progression 
of wholesome stages and the thorough elimination of obstacles on the way by 
means of two kmds of mrodka'* may be taken to meet at a point which 
seems to have led Nagarjuna to heJd that the ultimate! reaches (kofif) of 
satjisara and nttvona are the same.** But how far will the process of life 
go without coming to an end ’ 

If negatively mri'OTta and pceibvely fulness be held out as the final goal 
of lifes efforts, the highest conceivable state of perfection reached by Buddha 
or any other man does it follow from Buddha s doctrine of praniya sernid 
pada that there is such a finality’’ Does the recorded history of men bear 
testimony to that’ I would say Na It is negatived aI<so by tlie evidence 
of history Theoretically only mrtarux or fulness of life is the finality 
History attests that there was a tune when nmana of timokfa was daunrf 
to have been realized through the fust n<&<j dhyana and during the first 
satnapalit World progressed and subsequently this was found to be wrong 
It came to ba claimed that some «ie else realized it through the second tvpa 
dhyana and dunng the second samapatu Proceeding in this manner and 
already before the nse of Buddhism, the claim was made m favour of the 
eighth samapaiU This, too was declared by Buddha to be inadequate 
and he came to base his claim on the ninth samapath Thus the number 
of samapattis swelled up from one to nine as well as the number of ttrvok 
If the number could go up from one to nme, why should it not be that 
\ Vt \Vve giOTvws wamber of planets, a wUl mcreasa tcom more to more with 


46. Abh dhtnma Ma I 6 Piattsov^kya n todho yo t uarriyozak prihak 
pjthak Ujpadatyanta-ttihH9 nyo ntrodkv fnaJucmkhiSiya See for other defini 
lions of these two nnodhas Satkan MooLerjees The Duddhtst Pktlotophy o' Urn- 
ttTS<a Hux pp. 5 101 214-46. 248-49 252 

47 The uUl ty of apialtsa?rtkhya niTOdka lies in prevenUng the nse of the 
h ndnnces that have not ansen, and that of ptaltscnkhya-mTodka m setting rid 
of ihone wh ch have ansen. Cf Satkan Mookerjee op eti 

48 Le ya kofi tnteaitaxya m kofi icyimroifasya to 

I havx used the word samsa a In a somewhat different sense in my Cejion !« 
ture on Buddhi^ as personal lel poa p. 9. 

4'> B akmafola Sutta D tka L p. 3bff D tka ii p 262. 
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each fresh realization or discovery ’ Then again, we are not to think when 
wc speak of the number of ptartets, only of one solar system. E\'cn assum 
ing for argument s sake that under the present condition of human beings be- 
longing to our pHnet the state of pcrfecticm reached by Buddha vms not 
the pbnullimate but the \*cry ultimate one it docs not follow from it that 
there arc not still better conditions of beings elsewhere in the unnerse The 
uttarttara slogan of Buddha precisely like the f}aratpaTa slogan of the 
Upmifads is inconsistent mth any cbim to finality, unless it be a finality 
<0 far a finality hitherto known and recognized as such Just as in a numen 
cal senes 1 2 3 4 « the « remains always the theoretical finality the 

same as to «jri.c»iff which is held before us as the final goal and which is 
bound to recede like an ever retreating horizon as we adv’ance towards it.®® 
One more question still remains to discuss. How is it possible to turn 
the avtdya <!encs of aiasthka pratitya somutpada mto a ttdya senes, if 
udya and avidya be diametrically <n>positc m fact’ They are mutually 
contradictory as logical terms no doubt But m fact avtdya as we saw 
does not imply the absence of udya or knowledge of some kind Just as two 
contradictory logical terms red and not red comprehend together the whole 
universe of discourse regarding the subject of colour so udya and avtdya 
(not vidya) may be shown to comprehend together the whole universe of 
discouree regarding knowledge. Avtdya as a kind of knowledge, based upon 
a certain reading of the nature of reality which impels us to follow the so 
called normal course of life guided by our natural instincts and impulses 
«ex urges and wordly desires and passions Vtdya as another kind of know 
ledge ba«ed upon two readings one on the lines of avtdya and the other 
on Its own new lines the latter m'^pinng us to change the direction of life, 
to follow a different course which is calculated to elevate our nature. The 
t d>tj form of knowledge too, may be shown to emer^ out of audyo here 
avidya and vtdya standing respectivdy for that which is not brought and that 
which IS brought into clear recognition. In these senses indeed the terms 
avtdya and vtdya were used by the Buddhist Sister Dhammadinna (Dhama 
datta) wh^ she spoke of the avtdyo stage resulting as a counterpart {pralt 
bhaga) by way of a reaction from the naduhkha-^tasukha of vtdya as a coun 
terpart by way of a reaction from avtdya of wnmfeh from vtdya and of 
mnana from vtmukti 


50 Barua Cejlon Lecture on Buddhism as personal rehgton, p 8ff 

51 CuUa-vedalla StUla ilauhima x p 30t According to Buddhaghosa. 
upekkha pana andhakarabhibhuta duddipana aiij/a pt tadtsa vffti ten ettna 
sobi aga paftbl ago 



EARLY LIFE OF CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 

(From Jotna Sources*) 


By 

Mr C D CHATTERJEE M a University of lAicknow 

Chanakya was bom in a village called Chaijaya in the Golla District 
(Gallavtsae) * His father Chaijaka was a Brahmaija by birth (Afahano) but 
a Jaina by faith (savao) The baby Chapakya was bom with full grown 
teeth (like Minerva bom m panoply ') * At that time were staying in hi» 
house some Jama samts (sahu) who when they saw it predicted that the 
new bom babe was destined to be a king (raya) Chaijakh, who was reli 
giously inclined considered earthly kingdom to be a hell which his son 


• Mainly based on the Sukkabodha of Devendraganin a commentary on the 
Uttarajikayana the firat of the four AfulasutUis of the ^vetambara Siddkanta 
Other works consulted are the Chtt^t on Bhadratohus Aias$aya tfifrutti the 
Aiasyaka VrtUt of Hanbbadra Sun and Hemarhandra a SlhattTovttliehaTila or 
Pamtshfapatvan Praknt passages ated within brackets are freen the Sukhabodha 
(<xi the Utlorauhayma lu 1 NitjutU 166) 

). AvaSyaJia NifyukluChuTXit p 563 (Jamabandhu Printing Press Indore 
1928) Avasyaka^utra (Vr^ttl p 433 Agamodays Samiti Edition Bombay 1916- 
17) PoTisiskfapaTtan vui 194 

No due IS to be found in our sources with regard to the locaUon of either 
the snllage or the distnct assoaated with Chaoakyas nativity Cdh however 
may be identified with Cola as menUoned m one of the Bharhut inscnjAions (C^ 
mngham Stupa of Bharhut p. 140 Na 21) Cola seems to be the name of a 
town, but It can also be the name of a distnct as well as of i« hea^u^ei^ 

According to the Buddhist tradiuon Chapaky-a was bom at Taxila {Vamsal 
lhappakasm, p. 119 / S5 Sinhalese Edition) Whether that famous aty was 
situated in a distnct (iwoe) called CoIIa or CoI>a is not known to us so far 
In the Chuvnt on the Avassaya Ar»/;iiK» the village where Chaoakja was bora 
has been mentioned as Qiapij-a and, strangdy enough the same name has also been 
gisen to ChSijaky'as father m that work. According to the Jama BihalkathakoSa 
(cxbu 3) Chaoakya. son of Kapila belonged to the Qly of PSlaliputra which was 
his ancestral home. 

2. Pulto se jao saha dodhahxm {SukhtAodhd) Cf Shake^are 

The midwife wondered and the women cned • 

O Jesus bless us, he is bom with teeth • 

And so I was which plainly signified 

That I should snarl and bite and pb> the dog 

Then since the heavens have shaped my body so. 

Let hell make crook d my muid to answer iL” 

(Amg Ueniy 1/ pt ui Act V Sc vn) 
Kautil>-a ' the Crooked One might have thought also on the same line as the 
dramaUst puts it through Richard Duke of Gloucester 
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should be spared {‘niadoggohh jatssai 7/i). He then took tlic drastic step 
of scraping out the baby’s teeth (danita ghaUha) as signs of royalty.^ At 
this, the saints foretold that Chaijakya would then rule by a substitute 
{‘ettahe vt 6{tft6cjhtan’o roya bftwissal 7ti)* 

As he grew up. Chaijakya was educated In the fourteen branches of 
knowledge then extant, in all of whidi he became highly proficient (urnwu- 
khobalabhavetui ehodddsa vijj^hanojti agamiyam).* When he had com- 
pleted his education, his father married him in a respectable Btahmana 
family (bhaddamahanakulao bftajfa perimya).* 

Chaijakya’s wife once n'ent to her mother’s place (tndigharofh) to attend 
her brother’s marriage celebrated with great pomp Her three sisters and 
their aristocratic husbands (khaddhadamyd) also came to the function 
attired in the finest dress, jen'cHcry, and ornaments.* As a contrast, Cha- 
ijakya’s wile entered in tattered garments and withcMt ornaments, but 
bearing on her body the necessary auspicious marks of a mamed woman. 
Seeing her dress, her sisters at once burst into laughter of scorn, together 
with the assembled guests^ There she remained alone all the time, for 
nobody cared the least for her. She returned home dejected and weeping 
Wlicn ChiQakya heard the details from her. he understood the cause of her 
insult, VIZ, hts poverty and swore that he would acquire 

wealth anyhow (‘dhanam uvajjmann kenavt uvaena’) 


3 According to the Buddhist tradition, Oupakya himself had his teeth re- 
moved Cf MoggalUna 

“ Matuya pi vacho sutva Cha’^kkabfohmano sakam | 
adhimattasinehatta dilham bhmdSpoyt toto” || 

{Mahavamsa, v 68& 69a). 

4 The fourteen vijjathanas (branches of knowledge), according to the Jamas, 
are (1) Six Avtgas (subjects), viz, (i) Stkkhd (Phonetics), (u) Vagarai^ 
(Grammar), (m) Nirullo (Vedic Elymdogy). (»v) chhamda (Prosody), (v) Jotsa 
(Astronomy), and (vi) Kappa (Ritualism), (2) Four Veyas (Vedas), (3) 
Mtmainsd (System of Philosophy), (4) NayavUlhara (Logic), (5) Purdna (Mytho- 
logy , and (6) Dkammasattha (Legal treatise) (Cf Sugkab on Uttara] lu 1 
Kautilya’s Arthaidstra Bk i Ch in 

5 It may be noted here that, except the Jama, no other tradiUoii does even 
adumbrate that Chaijakya had the good fortune of takmg to himself a wife His 
hatred for the fair sex is perhaps indicated in one of the aphorisms whidi is com 
monly attnbutHi to him ItVhal had actually led Chlijakya to be a misogynist 
13 not known, but at least two histoncal worfes in Pali literature, represent him 
as the ugliest human speamen and, hence, unfiegotiable in mattimorual market ' 
{Vamsatth 120,1/ 9-11 eg Sinh. Ed, , MoggaJIana’s A/oftoi; v 7D&-71a) Accord- 
ing to a later Jama tradition, the wife of Chanakya was a ‘ dark beauty ’ {iyamS) 
named YaSomatl {Bxhatkathakoia cxlui 6> 

6 The word " khaddhaddntya” whidi occurs m the Ax'ossaya Chutt^tt as well 
as in the Sukhabodha, may be translated as ‘ anstoeratic ' {mahebhya), in which 
sense it has also been taken by Hemadiandra (Pani. vni 203 ; Avas Chun , p 563) 

7 Paris , viii 206-208 
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At that time King Nanda* used to djstnbute Jarge chantjes among the 
Brahmaijas (di^mtta) on the full moon day of the month of Karttika [Kd^ 
ttya pumimae) » Chaijakya proceeded to Pataliputra forth;\ith and reached 
there early in the morning of the appointed day He then entered the palace 
and occupied the every fir«t seat (asane padhame tusotuio) which was, in fact, 
kept there permanently for the members of the royal family (tmn cfia tassa 
palHvcnssa rauiassa sayS thoviftai-^ukhab ; iam cha tassa salhyolassa rail- 
iassa sata (Jurvtjjatt—Avas Chun ) King Nanda altered the hall accom- 
panied by his son, Prince Siddhaputra.^* who asked the maid in attendance 
to give another seat to Qianakya When it was given, Ch5.nakya placed on 
it his drinking pot He also placed his other belongings to wit, the staff 
(damdayatn), the rosary (gaiulltyam), and the «acred thread (janno- 


8. He is evidently the ninth king of his dynasty Cf ' Too Padaltputtarti, 
tatthalthi Namdavanse navamo Nanidatdya’' Sukhab on Utiara; u 17 See 
also .^tios Sut [Vrtt 1, p 693 

9 According to orthodox Buddhist tradition as recorded in the Vamsalthap- 
pakasmi die royal chanties were distnbuted daily and not on any particular day 
of the year (Vdthsatlh p 120 It 12-19 Sinh Ed ) Prom the same source it 
also appeara that for the proper distnbution of his chanties, which amounted to 
over a aore annually. King Nanda (Dbanananda) had set up an ‘ Alms Depart- 
malt’ (DSnaggo) and vested the power to control it m a 'Board' (SamgAa) 
specially constituted for the purpose It appears further that only the eminent and 
learned Br^dunanas could be the members of that Board and that the most learned 
Bi^hmana scholar or one who would be held as sudi by those members, was to be 
elected its ' Qiairman ’ (SamghabT5hni<ma) It was one of the duties of the 
Chairman, who appears also to have acted as the Controller of the Alms Depart 
ment, to supervise daily the distnbution of chanties m the ro>'al ‘ Alms hall * 
where the king himself also used to come from time to tune fOT the \erj same 
purpose The Chairman appears to have held his office on the express condition 
that he would resign if he were defeated in schobstic disputaUons by another Brah 
mana of much supenor leammg 

It was the misfortune of the last Nanda king that Chaijakya came so far as 
Pataliputra to have polemical discussions in that great centre of leammg, sue 
cecded m removing the Chairman of the Board of Almoners by taking advantage 
of the condition speafied abo>e and occupied his place As the king could not 
stand the repulsive appearance of the new Qiairman he practically had him 
removed by force from the ala»-hall We thus incurred the t^ice of that astute 
politiaan and brwght ruin on himself and his family (Cf Moggallana s btahSv 
\ 72&-83e , Vamsaith , p 120 // 12-40 Simh Ed ) 


la According to the Jamas Siddhaputra (Siddhaputta) was the son of the 
last Nanda king. Wemachandra rrfera to hira as ‘ Nandaputra * but doc 3 not men 
h., m™, 2IS) Acrardme to th, orthodox Boddhia trt>d,l»o 


rtferani 

rererence to only one though mentioned under ddlerent names. 
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tmyaih) on thr^ more seats as they were offered to him Find 
mg that Chajjakya was vain enough not to vacate the royal seat and was even 
appropnating the other seats the maid had no patience with his insolent 
behaviour and made him get up by a kick {* dhtftho' tti ntchchiidho) , 
whereupon he flew into a rage and uttered the following vow m the presence 
of the whole assembly 

* Like the high wind laying low by its invincible vdoaty the tallest 
tree, I will uproot Nanda with all his riches and retinue and throw hin 
cown with the overspreading branches of his family m all its progeny and 
kinsmen 


11 A«l«na bhjttyaUcha ntbaddhamulant | 

putraiieha mitraticka vtvTtddhaSakhom ]j 
utpafya Nandam partvattayamt \ 
tnahadnunam vayunvo grategah J 

[Sul(/ia& on Uttata] lu 1 Instead of mahadrumam ^ we find hataddm 
mam in the Avassava Chumt (p 563) The former is undoubtedly a better read 
tngl 

The imprecaUon uttered by Qaaakya which has been differently expressed 
b> different writers, forms an interesting study by itdf In Jama bterature, it 
occurs for the first tune m the Avassaya Chumt in the form as given above which 
haa been apparently copied by Devendragamn m his Sukkabodka with slight 
modification In his Porifulitapanon (vm 225), the eddnated Jama writer 
Ifemachandra puts it as 

Sofcoioftftfityam sasuhittRwtrcm sabalavahanam \ 
Nandomunmulayiskyamt mahavoyutiva drumam |] 

One will be interested to note that although m the Avassaya Chutfm and the 
Sukkabodka the story of Chanakya and C3iandragupta occurs in Prakrit, the inv 
precation as we find in them is couched in Sansknt Evidently this change has 
been made under the belief that a learned Brahmana like Chanakya is not expected 
to speak in a language at least m public, which is considered to be unrefined and 
is intended for the masses No such linguistic bias, however is to be observed 
in Buddhist literature for the two speamens of the imprecation which is alleged 
to have been uttered by Chanalrya at the time of his expulsion from the alms-hall 
are in blagadhi (Pali) Thus the annonymous author of the Vamsattkappakasim 
(first half of the KXh century Aj>) on the bKis of the tradition as recorded in 
the two oldest Sinhalese comnientanes viz the SihaUi((kakatha of the Therava 
dins (3rd cent. RC.) and the UltaravthaTalfkakatka of the Dhammaruchikas tc 
1st cent Aj>) to which he had awress translates it from the ongmal Sinhalese as 

Imoyo cho clusIuTcntoyo fafJioviyo Na»di«® vaddhi nama ma hotiC ti (p. 120 
B 38-39 Smh Ed the form Sandtno which stands evidently for Nandassa 
has been retained probably because it was to be found in the onginals) Inadent 
ally it ma> be pointed out here that, through this form of imprecation which is 
the oldest on record an interesting side-light has been tlirown on the fact that 
th Nandas, who were of Sudra ongin were contemptuously called Nandins 
by the Brahmaijas and also posably by others of higher sooal standing 

Following the traditions of the Tlieiavadins and the Dhammarudiikas the 
ebroruder Moggallana writes 

39 
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Chai3ak>a burning with indignation left the city of Pataliputra (ntggao 
nayarao) He recalled the pr<5>hecy made about him b> the Jama «aints 
that he would rule by prOTy (isuyotn eha tena bxmbamlarto laya hohamt 
/fO*'’ While w’andering about in the guise of a Parwtajaka (Pamiayagoli 
tiienavi)'* in search of a person who would be fit for kingship he came to the 


Tasmtm kuddha sdrKutfkaya yattnasultan cha chhtttdiya / 
kundtkam paiihanRitia tndakilamht taiade |I 
Vuddkimaholu tatstia abhtsappat bTakmmo | 

{Makav \ 81 92q) 


12 Bmbamlorxo (Skt. birpbantat$tah) Iterally means screened by inir 
ror Hanbhadra Devendragaiun, and Hemachandra appear to have used it m 
the sense of a substitute whidi is £videntl> its secondary meaning {Pam vui 
227) 


13 In the Dharmaiutras the terms Parivtojaka and BhtksJu have been 
applied to refer to the Brahmanas sometimes of the third and sometimes of the 
fourth Stage of Life called Asratna (Gautama, j i 2 Apastamba u 9 21 7 
Vasishtha voi 2 Baudhayana ii 6 II 12) The PattVTajakas arc thus the 
Brahmaoas vrho have renounced their worldly life and as the term indicates {pait 
irat-aka a wanderer) have embraced the life of wgrancy They axe broadly 
d »tinguished as the Ekadmdtkas and the Tudand^kas according to the nature of 
the staff 1 e whether its top was single or tnple earned by them as an emblem 
of asceticum In ancient literature, they have been represented as itinerant ascetic 
philoso^ers noted for their veisatibty wisdom and saintliness and visiting by 
turns the chief centres of culture sudi as VaisaU Champa Sravasu and Raja 
gnha m quest of truths rating to Life and Death Atman and the Supreme BI ss» 
Brahman and the Umverse and of their discussions with thear comrades in learn 
mg Although Pmwrajaka like CA<w«*« l> a genenc name for the Wander 
mg ascetics in the Br^mamcaJ system, in the Buddhist and Jama texts the 
term is applied to both the Brahmaiia and the non Brahiaapa ascetics 
tdtkaya i pp 22ff and 29 ff for fbe Brahmmja Paitvrajaka ib pp 40 ff 
P T S etc.) Thus the Jama Vvavatya or Upapadika-Sulra (enoneouslj called 
AupapatikaSutra) while adm tting the I fc in Btahmaloka as good for a kalpa or 
cycle of e.xistence {Bambholoe kappe devattae wtmaHoro bkavavitt) to be the 
supreme end of all the Pauvrajakas disUnguishes the Btahmarja {Mahanaparn 
laya) from the Kshaiuja PartvTOjaktu {Kaltiyapamaya) and divides them 
into sevxn classes, vu (i) the followers of the Samkhj-a 5>stem of Kap la (SoTikha 
havila) (ii) the followers of the \og3 system of the Bhpgu school (Jogt Bhtu 
vva the Bhargaia 1 egina were prrrt>abl> the followers of Bhngu whose technque 
of meditation is eiunaated in the BhpgutaHi the Tartlmyopmtshod) (jji) ih^ 
H^msas {Ilansa) (iv) the Paramahainsas (Patamahmma) (v) the Bc^udakas 
{Bahuudaga) (vi) the Kut bratas {huintoya) and (vm) the Kpshpa panvra 
jakas {hanhapartitaya) (Utaiatya §5 76 & 81) In certain non Brahman cal 

or fm.lo n,„dc„„s asnt o. 

bwh nodrmoi rmd lOT BnhTOio .to iiied uko part ,1 m „ tho 
1 fe of the country bj d scussions m phitosojAical arcles. 

l\rth rtitod to tho drra ,„d outfit .htd. irart out a rmt,„ab, (Prr.,.i, 
T™'”’ ^ f T ™ outodo. pc, tap. the tort ptcto 

to.toB.oo B to to tcund m the Pooojo™ cd, tic 2J) That^c. 

.hit bjant 5t,cB oo the tact that a a a BraJeo™ (,(, ri.o 36 
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Village of the Peacock rearers {MoraposaiS) m the service of King Nanda 
At that time, the daughter of their headman {mayahara) vras expecting 
a child Chanak^ promised to appease her pregnancj' longmg ((Johalo) of 
dnnking the moon on condition that, should she give birth to a male child, 
he must be made over to him. As the father of the girl, finding no other 
aitemati\e, accepted the condition imposed on him, Chanakya, too, satisfied 
her desire by a clever contnvance. He then left the place for an unknown 
destination 

In due course of time, a son was bom to the daughter of the headman, 
when her father, remembering the in which her longmg was satisfied, 
gave the name of Chandragupta (‘Moon-covered’)^* 'to the newborn babe 

xlvii 2), describes him as an ascetic, attired in saffron-coloured rob? 
{kSshaya), having a tuft of hair on his head {stkht), weanng sandal (upanaht), 
and carrymg an umbrella {ehkattxi), a staff (yashfi), and a watea-pot (karnan 
dolu) Arlides not mentioned by its author are apparenU> those hidden under 
the upper robe, sudi as the bTahmasutra (sacred thread), the kaupim (loincloth), 
and *a(tvcsA/ffn<i (gudle), as wdl as those which could be optionally earned, 
sudi as the vnrAi (seat of KuSa grass), the p&txa (vessel), and the (loop or 
sv^mg made of rope) (Govmdaiaia on the Romayano Aiariyakanda, zlvi 3) The 
non BiShma^Q PoTii'Ta;afc« wore different kinds of dre^ some of them, like the 
Digambaras, esen going naked iAehtlakas or Ncggaehauyas) 

Unlike the non Brahmaija Paxtvraiakos, dubbed ‘ vmhalapraitojtta' b> Kau 
(ilya (i4rfAdi,Bk lu Ch. xx) such as the SaJeyas or Sakyaputtias (Buddhistsl.tho 
AHvakas (a sect of the naked ascetics) and the Nirgianthas (Jamas), who belong 
ed to different castes including e\cn the Chand^la* and Ined in organized religious 
communities, the Brahnuija Panvrayakas li\ed by themselves as individuals and 
not as members of any fratcmilj {Cana or Samgha) The> did not belte%e ir 
organization as an aid to spintua) bfc. which depended more upon ones own 
efforts in pn>’acy and m solitude. AU classes of Parmajakas were, however, at 
one in taking to the life of Wanderer as the indispensable requisite for spin 
tual life. A limit to their wandering was set onl> bj the conditions of the season 
In. curat, thftv had, in ketp to fixed habitations le^ by wandering, thfiy should tread 
upon sprouting life and be thus led to «in> of wolence. Tliere were al-o 
codes of disapline for each of these classes of ascelica; mz. the Patmokkla for the 
Buddhists the AySrantga for the Jamas, and the Bfii^sfiu-Sutro of different schools 
for the Brahmanas (Rioini iv 3 110 111) 

14 There i3 a slight iscnrponcy between the Buddhist and the Jama tradi 
tion with regard to the family and ancestry of Chandragupta Maurya According to 
the former, he bekmged to the family of the Chief of the ‘Peacock-clan* (AforiyS) 
and his father was a Chief himreU, while according to the latter hiS matema! 
grandfather was the Headman (mayahara) <rf the community of * Peacock rearers ’ 
( tfoTflfoseja) The later Jama wnlers thus omadered Chandragupta to belong 
to a professional caste and not to any tribe or dan, from which it may be assumed 
that they* had no authentic mformatton about the nature of the connection if any , 
between the peacock and the name of the enperorV family There is abo nothing 
on record to show ^hat the earlier Jama writers knew about the same. 

\VhatCN*er might be the sigmficuKc of the dan name Morapotaia tSttf 
Marurapashaiafi) occurring m the Arasaaya Chunnt and the Sukkabodha it is 
Xxrrhaps the ceiJy sensible inttrprclalion of the Pali appeflalion MenyS that has 
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come to our noUce so iar In Pali btcratare, the -word Mmya occuis in\-anably 
as the TW TTie of a Kshatnya tnbe . and it appears from the VamsatIkappakSstm 
(p 119, ll 1M6 Sinh Ed), the Mahabodhivamsa (p 98, P. T S ), the MakS 
tamsa of MoggalSna (v Wh-lOlo) and other Pah worts that the Monyas were 
a branch of the £5kyas who had separated UMmsels-es from the mam body, shortly 
before the death of the Buddha The tradition is so persistent and is also so 
consistent that it may be difficult to see ej-e to eye with Prof B M. Barua, when 
he brushes it aside as the result of the * SSfcya phobia ' of the Buddhists (/nd 
Cull a. P 32). When the KoSalan king Vidudabha threatened to massacre the 
5akj^ some of the Sakyan rxibles along with theu- famihes and followers entered 
into a’forest of Pippala trees (Pippkaltvona) somewhere in the sub-montane tract 
of the Himalayas, while others imgnited to other parts of Northern India. Those 
who had taken refuge in the aforesaid forest, adopted the name (frtm 

Pall moTO ‘ a peaende ’) , because of the abundance of peacoAs m their new settle- 
inenL Strange though it may seem, the adoption of a totemistrc name by th^ 
migrants was nothing but an artifice to a\'ert the impending national calamity by 
passmg themselves off as one of the many Austro-Asiatic tnbes living m the hills 
and jungles of the vast GangeUc basin, such as the Ajas (Goat Clan), the S.grw 
tHorse-radish Oan), the Vayamsts (Bird Qan), the Tarakshas (Hj-oia Clan), 
the (Sparrow hawk Oan) and the Lke^ mentioned m 

But thi3 clever ruse to conceal the idenUty was entirely misunderstood by ffic 
later authonUcs recording the Monyan tradition, as is evident from the fact that 
fte Jama a-rataia M to baL«e that the Monj» a »^h»ty d 
• Peacock raisats', (Jlfwafwsafo) GramoiatiQllr speakinE, the IhaJmt Una 
tasatS' 13 a rational inteipretatioit ot the Pali Jlfoiiyo, it we stand oily on the 

etyra^cal^^d^^d" attention to the tact that the caraamn Uauiya 
r>,,f,Hfntnmta. IS explained by the Indian authonUes as meaning 
“ SnCcTne ,1 the fany Nanda. whje " a raoie 

son ol Mim , ™ Mauiyas an HiraalaJ-an offshoot ol the noble sect ot 

flatteimg account makw ™ j ^ 

the Sahjas «.e raoe Bud^ ^ ^ La. to ho dasciihcd 

Hindu kmc, ” compiehension, thmich we adnut that the same 

^ aSLKn nofHndu oileis ol India. To what eatent the 

Too not the case wiui descent, is e\^de^t even from 

Srtet iS iTto the niasacie ol the ffiUjo, incntaed abovn But solely all 
the latt mac • ^ emperor Chandragupta Maury-a was 

Ihe sS^Tt While some of Ihem mlcra ns that he was toe granita of 

“lU otheis wont os to believe t^he w« h= son. We are alto at a 1^ to 
find out. where exactly Mura has been menUonrd as a concubine of King Nanda 
as stated by Dr Thomas , for, « far as we know, she has been represented either 
as the qu««* ®f Nanda king or as the morganatic wifet of King Nanda 

Sandrthasiddhi. the founder of the rojwl house of the Nandas. But can we 
possibly accept the th«ry that Chandragupta or his father was called Maurya, 
because be was the * son of Mura * ’ According to Rpim the regular rMlronjTnic 


• Cf Vtshjfu PufSna OmrreTttary of Hatnagarbha ( Chandtezuptan' Aon 
darteita painyanlarasya Miuasamptaya putram MautySnam pralhamam) This 
work does not appear to be earlier than the first half of the eighteenth cent. 

t Cf Vpodteta in the Sfudrarakshaa Commrnlaty of Dhupdhiraja and also 
Ravanartaia'i Chcrakyaketkd (r 9). 
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fonn for the son of Mura is Maurak (iv 1 113 , cf StJdh Kaum 1116), but not 
Mautyah which is the only regular patronjinic form for the ‘ son of Mura (iv 
1 151 , see also Ga^apatba on the sarac, Stddh Kaiim, 1175) • Wc are, thus, 
left to choose between the two ongins of the surname Maurya. It may be* taken 
either as the patronymic of the ‘son of Mura’ and of his lineal despCendants or 
as the phonetic \’anant m Sariaknt of the Pali surname Mojtya mau , 

r\ya = -rya). None of the early Sansknt writers, in whose works the word 
Maury a has been actually found to occur, has taken it to be a metronymic form 
as has been done by their successors belonging to the sixth cent aj) and after 
In Sansknt literature, the wor d Maurya occurs for the first time in the 
Mahabhashya of Patafijali (c 150 BC. cf Patanjali on P^mi, v 3 99) and 
later on. m the hisloncal portion of the ongwial Bfcouishya-Puronfl (e 260 ajj ) 
to signify the Impcnal Maurya djTiastj As the word Mortya (pi ) has been 
found to occur twice in the original Buddhist Canon, vii, m the post Nm'ana por* 
tion of the MahapannibMna-Suttanta {Digha Ntkaya ii pp 166-167 P T S), 
compiled cometime between ac. 483 and 383, and m the Nandapeta \atthu (Pete 
vattku, p 57 P T S ) , composed about B C. 247, there cannot possibly be any 
doubt that it is the oldest form of that tnbal name which has been differently 
represented m different languages, vir MaurySH m Sansknt Murtya Afurua and 
A/ori and even Mortya, m Praknt, and Merttt in Greek (Hindi Mural and 
iViurao) 

The association of Chandraguptas family with the peacock is not only evident 
tcom the authontaUve Buddhist and Jama works but from the monuments 
of the Mauiyan and the post Mauryan penod The peacock enagn of the royal 
house of the Mauiyas, about four indies m length has been found m the Launya 
Nandangarfi pillar of Asoka, m the unpolished portion below the nng-like projee 
tion boned imder the ground, and a pair of peacodcs is to be seen on either ade 
01 the lowest architrave of the East Gateway (outer face) of the Great Stupa at 
Sanchi, representing the scene of Alokas visit to the Bodhi tree. In the pairs 
of peacocks, Gninwedel finds a speoal allusion to the Maurya dynasty, smee the 
peacock was the canting badge of that royal family (Buddhist Art trt India p 70 
cf Monuments of Sanchi Marshall and Foucher, u PI 42 see the explanatory 
note on the Bottom Lintel) 

In the narrow compass of this paper, it will not be possible for U5 to assess 
further the histoncal value of the Buddhist traditimi relating to the ongin of 
Chandragupta, whidi Dr F W Thomas has summarily dismissed as a flattering 
account’ We should therefore, be emtent with aTarmning two more facts which 
have a direct beanng on the subject under did::ussiocu Rrstly the Theravadins 
aver that the Monyas as a separate tribe came into existence shortly before the 
death of the Buddha and then affirmation seems to receive valuable support 
trom the fact that, unlike the other autonomous tnbea, nowhere m the sermon? 
of that great saint, the Monyas e\en inadcntsdly have twen referred to Secondly, 
the reason that appears to have led the later Sansknt wnters via ViSkhadatta 
Somadeva, Kshwnendra, Iravi Cl»kyar, Ananta Ka\n, phupdiraja, and Ratna 
gaibha, to assume that Chandragupta was a saon of the Nanda family, is a pass- 


• This was pointed out by me to Dr Radhakumud Mot^Lerji when he was 
wnting his book on Chandragupta Ataurya and His Times (sed now p 16) It may 
be noted here that the metionynuc form Maureyah whidi we can have b> the 
application of the rule "Stubhyo dhak'^ (PSo., iv 1 120), is irregular m face of 
the rule " Avrddhdbhyo nadimonushibhyastannamikabhyak" (PSij., iv 1 113) 
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(Chandagullo se namom kayeah) Chandragupta grew up among the 
village boys whom he dominated by his aipenor bearings and signs of great 
ness CMjjakya happened to come to the village again after a long mter- 
val, which he had profitably employed by secretly collectmg gold by means 
of metallurgical process in which he was an adept {dhaubitdtn) “ He was 
particularly struck by Chandragupta’s behaviour, which seemed to marie him 
out for kingship He saw him already playing the role of a king at games 
with the other village bo>^ like one prescient m statecraft {rayemue), and 
tested him by asking for some present” As the boy was prepared to grant 
It then and there, afi.i?akya asked for the cows but feared lest he mi^t 


age m the Pura^as which tells us that the nilera after Mahapadma Nanda ‘ will be 
of Sudra ongin latah piabhjtlt rajano bhavishyah Sudrayotuiiah ) The vague- 
ness of this otatement coupled with the fact that the word Maurya cannot be 
•equated grammatically to the Pali vrord Monya, must have led these later Sanskrit 
vmters to conclude that both the Nandas and the Mauiyas were Sudras They 
should have, however, borne m mind that a strong champion of the varriasrama 
dharma like Kautdya who strove so hard to cxternunaie the Sudra royal family, 
-would be least expected to raise a SQdra to the throne (d Arthas Bk i Oi, iii , 
Bk, viii Ch n and Colophon), and that the vtord Maurya can never be u*ed in 
Sanskrit as a regular metronymic fonn for the son of Mura 

The introduction of Mura as a histoncal character m Sansfcnt bterature 
whether as the mother or the grandmother of Chandragupta to explain the 
aumame Maurya is a hoax that has confounded the Indian and European scholars 
alike and the sooner we realue this mischief of the later pandits the better for 
our successors in the field of historical research 

15 Cf Hemadiandra 

Suvarpt>pdryanad/i$ya Chanakya 'pt paTtbhraman | 
gaveshaytiumarebhe dhatuvadavtsaiadan (] 

(Paris vju 241) 

Chapakyas proficiency in Metallurgy {Suibadhotusastra) and Inorganic Che- 
mistry 13 amply borne out by the knowledge exhibited by him m his Arlhasaslra 
(Bk. 11 Chaps. »i xiu, and xiv) The SulbadhaluSasIra referred to in the Artha 
iastia IS no longer extant Chapakya also appears to have utiLzed his knowledge 
of metals, non metals, and thar compounds in studying their effects on the human 
s>-stcm and to have written a separate treatise incorporating the results of the 
«iarrw> That Valuable work had disappeared from India long ago without leaving 
any trace behind though it was known to the early Arab wnters to whose country 
It had migrated like so many other Sansknt works (Zachonac, Wiener ZeUschnJt 
}uT die J\unde dcs Morgetdanda xxviu p. 20Gf . the Arabic form of the name 
•ChSijakj'a' is 'Sanaq') 

16 Cf Moggallana 

Darakth' eta mkkhamma Chandragutlo kumaraka \ 
gopaladorakS duiS rayakam akarum tato\\ 

Rafaki{<it kayam kdam kilanic so kumorako ] 
senapeli emaekeke cha ktdti gopal^arttke\\ 
kekieki uparajadi-adkikaram akarayx \ 
mojike lesam sayom rta kkathyo ra ntsidalt'‘\\ 

{MekSc„ V llCkll2) 
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not be able to caiT>’ them unopposed. Chandragupta retorted that the earth 
■was for the heroes (uiTobftojja pukm). The answer impressed Chatjakya 
so much with the boy’s quality for king^tp that he could not resist the temp- 
tation oi enquiring about his idenUty from his playmates. They informed 
him that Chandragupta was the son of a Pauvrajaka Parivvayagofnitlo 
esrf). Thus, coining to know that Chandragupta was the same boy whose 
mother had been helped by him in the guise of a PenvTajaka, Charjakya 
promised to make him king (* jamu jc te layanam karemi ’) . He then made 
away with the boy forthwith from that place (so tef.ja samath palao)'-'’ 
^Yith the riches he had accumulated by his knowledge of metallurgy, 
Chanak>’a now began preparations for overthrowing the king Nanda.^® By 
sj'jending money lavishly, he recruited men (logo milio) for his army and 
invested (roAiyoii) the city of Pataliputra. King Nanda, however, with 
his superior nulitary strength, surrounded the army of Cl^akya and com- 
pletely destroyed {bhaggo) his vastly inferior forces. At this sudden and 
unexpected reverse of fortune, both Chandragupta and Chapakya took to 
flight with their army scattered. The king then sent some of his officers 
on horseback in their pursuit (.assehuh pachchhao lagga purisS) with a view 
to putting an end to their ambitious career. When one of the pursuers was 
about to overtake them, Chapakya concealed Chandragupta in a tank that 
was near and thickly overgrown with lotus (paSmi}.itsoth<^e ckhuifbhitta), 
and himself assumed the guise of a washerman {royao jao)^^ When the 

17. Accort^ng to the Buddhist tradition. Oiandragupta was taken by Chaoakya 
to Ws own place of residence (oJlono vasanalthancirh nett>o), S.e., the dty of Tazila, 
for education {Vomsatik., p. 122, //. 12-13, Sinh. Ed.). 

18. According to Moggallana and the anonymous author of the Vamsattliap- 
pakasinl, Cha^akya manufactured fraudulent siK^r coins {kakapana) and buried 
them somewhere in the Vindhyan forest (Koi/As/ovi). The vast sum of money 
thua collected, was subsequently utiUzed by him in bidding up a huge aimy for 
the conquest of the “Nanfla Idn^om XVamsatth., p. 121, 71. 17-20, Sinh. Ed.) 

Cf. Moggallana : 

" Atavim tattha vasitva sambhare pariyesiya | 

Kat^'a kahapan^uariih’ riUkotippamariakarii ” 1 1 

(Afaftav., V. 92) 

19. Here we find a glaring discrepancy between the ParHishlapatvan and 
the Sukhabodha, According to the former (Paris., viii. 257-278), King Nanda 
had sent two horsemen one after another in jmrsuit of Chaijakj’a and Chandra- 
gupta. Before the first pursuer named Sadi (?) could overtake them, Chaijakj-a 
asked (3iandragupta to conceal himself in a tank that was near and thickly 
overgrown with lotuS, while he bhnself sat down on its bank in the guise of 
an ascetic. \Vhen the horseman reached there and asked Chaiiafcya. whether 
he had seen a ywmg man runni!\g off, the latter only pointed to the tank but gave 
no reply. The signal thus given enabled the horseman to understand where Chan- 
dragupta c-tactly was. When he removed his sword and armour and was about 
to plunge into water, Chanakya instantly seized the sword and cut him into two. 
Chandragupta then came out of the water, and the two made off with the horse 
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liorseman reached there and asked him about Chandragupta Chaijakya point 
ed to the tank and said ‘ He has dived into water and is still hiding there 
When the horseman spotted Chandragupta (asavarena di(fho), he im 
mediately made over his horse to ChSnakya and put down the sword 
(khaggaj/i inukkain) But no sooner did he remove his armour with the 
intention of plungmg into water {java ntgum4^o jaloyaranae kamchugam 
tneUat) than Chanakya seized the sword and cut him into two (kkaggctn 
dhettuna duhakao) On being signalled Chandragupta came out and after 
wards the two hurriedly left that place (pahya) On the way Chapakya asked 
Chandragupta what he had felt, when the horseman had been directed to 
the tank The boy cooly said Perhaps it is good for my master knows 
best ( haindt tvam cheva sohanain havai, ajjo cheva jonat tti) The 
reply highly satisfied Chapakya . for it not only convinced him of the worthi 
ness of the boy for the crown but also of his unflinching devotion and loyalty 
towards him as his preceptor {too netia jontymn jogo na esa vipan 
namai ) 

In course of their wanderings the two came to a village where in a 
certain house they heard a boy crying because his fingers had been scorched 
in his attempt to eat hot nee gniel (nim) nght from the middle of the plate 


ol the hapless punuer tVhile still contimnng their flight Chacaliya asked Chan 
dragupta, what he had thought when the horseman had been directed to the lank 
The boy coolly said Perhaps it is good tor my master knows best The reply 
highly satisfied Chanakya, tor he was convinced that, even as fang Chandragupta 
would remain loyal and devoted to han When the second horseman sent by King 
Nanda was about to overtake them, Chaijakya asked Chandragupta to plunge into 
the tank whidi they had readied by that tune and also scared away a washerman 
Irom that place by saying that the king was eatreircly annoyed with his guild 
and that he would be killed by that horseman coming at top speed should he 
remain there any longer When the bewilderetf washerman fled leaving his bundles 
behind Chanakya took his place On being questioned as before Chanakya direct 
cd the horseman to the tank, and when the latter ivas about to dive after remov 
ing his sword and armour he suffered the same fate as the other 

Jt may be noted here that the story of Sadi and Chanakya as givxn m the 
PartiishlapOTVtm, is not to be met with in the Sukhabodha In the Atassaya 
Ckun^tt we come across another such story but unfortunately it is difficult to 
form an idea c«n of ita bare outline because of the brevity Hanbhadra Deven 
draganm and Hcmachandra, too have also taken no notice of it apporentlj be- 
cause of the same difficulty In the Chuw* the story occurs m the following form 
Ciamdautto ya paumatare tubuifdko imo upatppSali (>) smnae bhanali boh 
yoto ulluma rtasamli (p S«) We do not find any possiblity of equating it 
wUh the story of Sadi a,* given above 

20 Here follows a fantastic story common to both the Atassaya and 
Ultaraiihayima traditions. It tells us bow Chandragupta was famished for want 
of food and how hu 1 fe was eased by Chanakya. So says Dev’cndragaoui 
‘‘Paehchha Chamdasulto chhuhaso Ckasuskhs tarn thatetia bhaUassaftzao bihttt 
•m3 ftlka na]tt!)3 MoMassa bahm ntgtayassa pottam phahyom dahikuram 
lahaya Jimmio darao Ci At as Ckun p 56-1 
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m Which It had been served to him.'' The mother of the boy, an old la^ 
(tfteri), who had also ^ived the same fnigal meal to her other sons scolded 
him saying that he was ^ stupid as Chanalcya and did not know how to 
cat Chanakkamaingula^ bhottum pt na jcnast') Cha^iakya who was 
exceedingly surprised to hear his name mentioned and the compliments paid 
to him m so glowing a term appeared before the old lady and a«ked her 
wnat she meant by that comparison Then said she, " Don’t you know that 
that fool of a Chanakya without securing his tear, rashly invested the capital 
of Nanda with an inadequate torce and brought defeat on himself’ He 
should hale started the campaign right from the frontiers which he should 
haie first consolidated C pasam padhamani gheppoinlt') before advancing 
into the intenor of the kingdom So this greedy boy also instead of eating 
the nee gruel gradually from the sides humedly eats mto the hotter midcJe 
v/ith his fingers which are thus burnt ' 

Profiting by her suggestion (few panbkaviya)^ Chanakya now altered 
his strategj He then went to Himavatkuta {Hipiavipnlakudatn) and made 
alliance {metUka^a) with its ruler named Parvata (Paviao taya) by promi 
sing that the kingdom of the dispossessed Nanda would be equally divided bet 
ween him and Chandragupta ( N<imdcro;;(J»n somoni tarmnmn vibhan 
jayamo ) ** Pariata agreed to the terms laid down by him (pcufivattncM 

21 Heiaadiandra takes viletM (SkL tiUpi nce'gruel ) m the sense ol 
rabba (probabb th^ same as the Hmdi roba) It might be a preparation of granu 
lated flour cooked with nulk and sugar (Pam vm 292, 296) 

22. For the Buddhist seraon o( the story ol the old TTOman and her son see 
I amsatt/iappakojim (p 123 U &-15 Sinh Ed) and Moggallanas Mahaiamsa 
(\ 141 146) 

23 Accoring to the Buddhist tradition Parvata was the son of King Dhana 
nanda {Vamsotth p 121 / 9 Suih Ed) In the Brahmamcal tradition he 
figures under the names of Parvataka ( Mountaineer ), Paivatendra { Ruler of 

Jfottnfatttf ? anrf J^fvaitea ( L/Ord oi* ^l&tattstas } amf the sCoty as 
given b} the dramatist Visakhadatta in his Aludrarakshasa (second half of the 
6ih century AJ> ) the poet and actor Iravi Ch^’ar tdias Ravuiartaka in his Chana 
k^akalha (c 1615 AJ> ) the poet and pseudo-histonan Ananta Kavi in his Mudre 
taks tazapuJiasankatho (c 1660 A-D.) and the commentator Phupdhiraja m hi 
Mudrarafcshasatyali/iya (lUD 1713 14) represents him as a Mlechchha and the ruler 
of the Mlechchhas, nhose kingdom by at a distance of about 900 miles north 
(’ north west) of PStaliputra {PatottpuiTidadichyam Satayojane) Being duped 
by Orujaki-a with the false hope of getting a share of the Nanda kingdom he 
invaded Magadha with his army composed of the Havanas (Greeks), ^akas 
tStythians) Kambojas (’ Indo-liamans) FSraslkaa (Iranians) Kiratas (tnbe« 
men of Ubeto-Bunnan origin) IQiasas (polyandrous tnbesmen of Trfin-Garhsral) 
Kulutas (Koltas of the western Hunalajas ongmallj of the Kulu valley), Sabaras 
(AUStro- Asiatics) Baliukas (tnbesmen of the northwest frontier) and Huijas, 
and killed all th* w«e Jsandas in battle He then ocoip ed the aty of Fatal putra 
and conspired with Rakshasa, the former minister of the Nandai to retain for 
himself the entire Nanda kingdom but before he could put his plan into action, 
be lost his life from the effects of poison thnnigh physiol contact with a tishalanya 
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tern) and promised to give him the military help required for the purpose 
Then the combined forces of Parvata and Chandragupta invaded the territoo' 
of Nanda from its frontiers as planned before, and gradually* advanced into 
the intenor. But their scheme received a complete setback, when they failed 
to occupy an important aty which proved to be invulnerable oyai tuma4halto 
egatlha nayaram, na pa4<n), becau«e of its tutelary goddesses Chapakya 
then entered that city incognito m the guise of a Tridandm ascetic and saw the 
deities, the daughters of the god Indra. for whom it could not be conquered 
(JmdakutnSriyao diffhao, tasun tariaetia na paden).^* The citizens being 


(poison Tuaidtn), vsho "was, in fact, sent by Rakshasa to kill Chandragupta but vns 
passed on fay Ch^akya to that treacherous Mlechchha king for the very same 
purpose 

Hermann Jacobi identifies Parvata with Par\-a, the eleventh king of the 
Kiiata dynasty of Nepal, as mentioned in the Bmiddhaparvattyavamsaiali, on the 
ground that in the leign ol the seventh kin^ Jiledasti, the Buddha wsitad Nepal, 
and in that of the fourteenth, Sthunka, Asr^ also visited that country (Pans, 
2nd Ed. pp Ixxv-lxxvi , cf Ind Ant, vii, p 90, xiii, p 412) Parvaf mighf have 
been a contemporary of Chandragupta, for Sthunka, great grandson of the feiraer, 
and A&*a. grandson of the latter, were contemporaries 

While we do not question the historicity of Paiva chos PafichezD, the 11th 
KirSta tang of Gokanta. it passes comprehension, how an astute politician and 
strategist like Chl^iakya could count so mudi on the military assistance of a bar- 
barous Mongoloid ruler of a hill state for overthrowing the last Nanda king, when 
the war veterans under Alexander, who had brought under their heels the vast 
tract of Asia stretching from the Hellespont to the Hyphasis, wavered for vrant 
of confidence in their aucress against the most powerful Xandrame^ King of the 
Pmioi and the Gangandai, and ultimately retir^ almost from the frontier of hia 
kingdom. That makes us suspect whether the later Jama wnters (c 200-J150 AJX) 
have truly depicted the court tradition of the ImpenaJ Mauryas, when they re- 
presented Parvata to be ‘ a mountain chief ’ {pStvaUko raja) and ‘ the ruler of the 
Himalayas' (HtmatatkiitapSrtktvah) Avai SSt IV/iM, P 434 . Parti, vui 338, 
cf Sukhab " . £ao Himaiamtaku^am tattha Pavtao raya”, Avassaya Chunnt, 

p. 564) There is no information on record to show what the earlier Jama wnters 
knew about Parvata ; nor is there any reference to that king in the Kalha litera- 
ture of the Jamas. 

24 The Imfraltunioris, ’ Daughters of Indra *, who are otherwise unknow-n to 
Hindu mythology, have been idenofied by Hcmachandra with the Saptatrialpkas, 
‘Seven Mother g^desses ’ (PanS, viii. Aias Chutf, p 564, Sukhab on 

Ullara; ui 1 ). Oddly aiough, there are two gnxips of the Saptamatitkas, one, 
according to the Afahabharata («,. 229 10), vu. Kaki, Halima. MalmT, Bprehita, 
Ar^'a. I^ilala, and V'ainutra, and the other, according to the PurSnas (Agni, Matsja, 
Mirkaodej’a. Varaha, Dev^, etc) and certain religious works of the Saivas, viz, 
Brahmaoi (aho BriUuni) MaheSvan, Kautnari. Vaishoavi. ^’3r5hi. Indr3oi (also 
Aindri), and Chamupd^ , *t dilBcult to ascertain which particular group was 

adnutted by the Jamas to be ' the daughters of Indrx' Both the groups of 
Saplamb:Tikas are believed to be the nurres or protectors of Skanda, son of &va 
or^ the ‘tVax god of the Hindu pantheon , but while in Samsm, the second group 
is »-orshipped with Skanda. we have no mdennr to te^tif> to the trorship of the 
first group along with the same god. It ma) bo noted here that with the excep- 
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unable to bear the strain of the siege any longer, approadicd the ascetic and 
asked him. how long it would still continue He replied, " As long as the 
city’s tutelary paddesses remain here.” Tlie citizens tlius being duped, dug 
cut the circle of deities and had them removed from the city (ninattyao), 
whereupon Chapakya sent a message to Parvata and Chandragupta asl^ing 
them to invest it at once. When the overjoyed citizens had been completely 
Uirown off their guard, the besieging army returned and invested the aty 
afresh, which now fell (gaftiyom nayMTCMi) Under Charjakya’s leadership, 
the army then extended its conquests so as to occupy the territory of Nanda 
as far as Palaliputra Next the two leaders. Parvata and Chandragupta, 
marched witli their army towards Nanda’s capital, the aty of Palaliputra. 
and besieged it (Pa<faliputta}n tao rohtyam) When the city was stormed, 
King Nanda surrendered near the gale called Dharmadvara and entreated 
Chanakya to save his life,** Chlinakya permitted him to leave the aty 
loading his chanot with all the riches that it could cany ICing Nanda took 
with him his two wives, his daughter, and as much wealth as he could carry 
in his chanot and left the aty. On the way, his daughter ( Durdhara or 
Suprabha) fell m love at first sight with Chandragupta {kanna rnggach 
ehkatntJ pwio pum Chattidaguttam paloa), who al«o responded to her ges* 
ture 

The amorous behaviour of his daughter did not escape the notice of 
King Nanda He gladly permitted her to marry Chandragupta by svayotn 
voro, as she was a Kshatnya princess.** Thus, having her father's consent 

non of Ct^usjda, eadi of the «even Divine-mothets oi the second snwp is but 
the defied female energy of some prominent uiale god of the Hindu pantheon 

Being the protectors of the War-god, the Seven Mother goddesses ' viere be- 
liev’ed by the anaent Hindu kinga to protect a sovereign nho takes refuge in 
them. Epigtaj^uc evidence tends to show that the Kadamba and the Chalukya 
kings of the earlier penod recognized the Sapiomaljtkas and Skandaj as their tute- 
lary deities (Znd Ant , vi pp 27 and 74 v« p teg , xm p 137 f ) As ^ated 
by Hemachandra, even a town was beheved to be invoilnerable, if ‘the Seven 
Mother Goddesses were worshipped therel (Pons, vut. 303 ff) Public worship of 
this group of deiues in certain towns is amply borne out bj the Jithic records dis- 
cov ered at Gangdhar and Bihar Shanf (Cor Ins Ind , m pp 49 and 76) 

25 Cf Parts vui 311-312 

26 ‘ Dharmadvara ' seems to be the saroe as Mahadvara' of the Nidana 
katha of the Jaiaka (i p 63. Fau«boIls Ed and ' Brahmadvafa' of Kauplyas 
Arthaiastra (Bk. 11 Ch. iv) The signifiiance of the word ‘ Dliammadara’ in the 
passage, Namdo Dhammadararrt maggeS” [Sukkab), is not difficult to under- 
stand , but H emadian dra appears to have put a new meaning to it, when he says, 

dhoTmadvaramayachtshfa’ le., ‘ prayed for a lawful or s&fe passage." {Parts. 
vm 314 , Avfls Chtm.p 564 , f 13 ' Dkammaduvaram'’). 

27. No definite uifoimatiMi is available regarding the caste of the Nine Nandas. 
According to the Jama tradition, the first Nanda, who succeeded king Udaym was 
the son of a courtezan by a barber named Dtvakirti and evidently therefore was of the 
barber caste (' gartikakukshijanma' and 'naptlakumara' Paris, vi 231 232, ‘n2pi~ 
iadastt! Avos. Swf Wnl). P 690, ‘ napttaganikasuto’, Vtvtdha-Tirlhakdlpa, ed 
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to marry the princess got down and attempted to get into Chandmguptas 
chanot and as she was doing so nine spokes of the wheel gave way {,Mva 
araga bheggd) Chandragupta took it to be an ill omen and therefore re- 
quested her to get down (' amatngalam tU mvanya tenam) Qiaijakya, 
ho\^-cver considered it to be a good omen and allowed her to get into the 
chariot. He informed Chandragupta that the breaking of nine spokes por 
tended that his dynasty would conbnue for nine generations after him ( navo 
punsa]uga}ii tujjhotn vetnso hoU ) 


Jina Vijaya r p. 68) For according to the luhnuptirana and other authontative 
texts. It IS the caste of the father and not of the mother that the caste 

of a child whether born in lawful wedlock or not ( mala bhastta ptluh putta yens 
jatah sa eva sah Vtsfmu iv 10 12 cf Arthai Bk m Ch vu) The information 
preserved in Jama literature cannot possibly be an instance of odium theologteum 
for while the Nine Nandas have nowhere been represented as antagonistic to Jam 
I'm at least one of them appears to have been a great supporter of that religion 
{Hathtgumpia Inscription of Kkaravela I 12) In support of the Aiassaya tradi 
tion which both Hanbhadra and Hemachandra have followed jt may be mentioned 
here that when Alexander the Great tras gathennginformauon about the long of the 
Praaioi and the Gangandai evidenUy a Nanda king Pores is sa d to hav» mfoimed 
him that the ruler of those two nauons was hated and despised by his subjects be- 
cause of the meanness of his origin for he was th» son of a barber (Cuitms Alex 
Bk. «. Ch. 11 D (Jdoros Bibl Hut Oi xcui) and it appears that the same opinion 
was also maintained by Chandragupta (Plutarch. Lives Ch. Ixu) Again when tlie 
PuTonas characterize the first Nanda as a Sudragarbkodbkavafi (Bhaiovata) and 
his descendants as the Sudra bhumipatah (Vishnu) the Jama tradition only 
receives add bona! confirmation for ongmally the barbers were cons dered to be 
a lowoste people ( hinaiochcko Jataka ii p 5 FausboUs Ed.) following a 
filth cleaning pursiut (hinajachclio malamajfono nakapUapullo Jat ii p 452) 
and were undoubtedly classed amongst those Sudras who were allowed to In-e within 
the pale of the AryM society ( Sudtanamanttavasitonam PSnim ii 4 10 cf 
Amarakosa Sudravarga 10) whatever might be the theones regarding their origin 
or sooal grade whch were started at a later penod (u^dhvcnapita Naptta Adko 
rapita cf SutaSamhUa of the Skandapujona I am 15 3'^ Anand Sans. Senes) 

But th s cumulative evidence po tiling to the low ongin of the Nandas has been 
practically set at naught by certain later writers sudi as Visakhadatta Iravi 
Chakyar and phundhiraja according to whom the Ten Nandas, m King Sarvartha 
oddhi Nanda and hs nine sons (naia l^andah) were true-born hshatriyas ItTiat 
had led those scholars to inciease the number of the Nandas and represent then to 
be Kshatnyas is not known but we cannot poss bly praise Hemachandra of being 
consistent when he has used the word hshatji}a^on)a with reference to the 
daughter of the last Nanda (P<mJ viii 320) foigctUng that he himself has des- 
cribed elsewhere the eldest of the Nine Nandas as the son of a barber begotten 
on B cixirtezan ' (Porti \i 231 233) 

No k-ey to the soluUon of this histoncal problem has been afforded by the Bud 
dhist aulhonucs. Accord ng to the \ Amsatihappakasint UggaSena the eldest of the 
nine brothers and founder of the ro>-al house of the Nandas. belonged to some un- 
tmown faiiuly (“/rwm h! jeffho pane aRhalakulassa putlo see p 117 ll 13-14 
Sinh. Ed.) 

2A It IS evident from the Vttatankayma tradition as recorded by Deven 
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Chandragupta and Parvata then entered tlie ro>’al palace {laulamai) 
accompanied by Clianakya, where they divided between themselves the king- 
dom and the %’ast nches of the cx*king Nanda. In the palace, King Parvata 
noticed a girl of exquisite beauty and became enamoured of her As he 
expressed the desire to have hCT as his amscirt, Chajjakya at once began 
preparations for their marriage. Unfortunately, that virgin was a poi«on 
girl {vtsakannaya) ; and although ChSnakya him«df had discovered that 
fact, he approNed of the mamage knowing fully its consequence During 
the ceremony before the sacred fire {aggipanyamchojie) , when Par\’ata seiz- 
ed her hand, he was affected by the poi*^ eniding through her perspiration 
and began to succumb to its fatal effects {vxsapangao mantinmaddho) 
Moved by the dying man’s pathetic cry, when Chandragupta came to lus 
rescue (Cfionidoguilo *7utnbhami' Jit votoito) by a remedy, he was frowned 
off It by Chapakya (bhudi kaya) As no antidote w'as given, Parvata «oon 
breathed his last 

Chanakya thus acquired without any trouble the temtones of both 
Nanda and Parvata {do ti rajjani tassa jSyant) and placed Chandragupta 
on the throne. This event took place on the expiry of one hundred and 
fifty five years reckomng from the date of the earthly delnerance {tnuktt) 
of Lord Mahavlra.3’ 


dragaijin, that the Impenal Maurj’a dynasty composed ten rulers, viz, Qiandra 
gupta, the founder of the house, and his nine successors This is perfectly in con- 
sonance with the Avassaya tradition which Hemachandra has evidently followed 
( ‘ £5mi puntshayugan$ nava yavaltatanvayoh " Pard , viii, 326 , Avas Ckuij 
p 5® , Alas Sut IV/it I, p 435) Out of the five Puranas which have preserved 
the dynastic list of the Mauryas. at least three, vir Matsya, Vishnu and Bhagavata, 
give the number of those rulers as ten and only two, viz, Vayu and Brahmanda, 
as rme Thus, the well attested number is ten 

29 According to the MudiaTakshasa (Acts 1 arid II), after the murder of the 
old king Sarvaithasiddhi Nanda, his mimster Rakshasa had sent a beautiful poison 
maiden to the %u^nga ^aiace thiriiang iCnat ChandragujAa would 'tx snared "by 
her exquisite beauty and world die e\’entually from the effects of poison by com 
mg mto physical contact with her But the stratagem was di'cov ered by C^hijakya, 
who had her sent mstead to his tieadierous ally Parvataka, and the latter lost his 
life through her According to the Cesta RomanoTum (xi), an Indian queen in 
order to take revenge on Alexander the Great had sent him a poison maiden as 
present , but the life of that Macedonian hero was saved by his master Anstotic; 
who foiled the tnck in tune (.KathasoJitsaeara trans. C. H. Tawney i p 149 and 
note) In dealmg with Toxicology the cddirated physiaan Su^ruta (2nd cent aji ), 
has also admitted the fact that the system of a tiskakanya t 3 charged with poison to 
suth an extent that a man is apt to lose his hfe through having carnal knowledge 
of her ( tishakanyopayogadva kshajfSfjahySdasun narah ’ Susruta-Samhita 
Kaipastiana. i 3) 

SO So says Hemachandra 

* Etirm eha yrt Mahdtiromuitfer tarshasale gale | 
panchapanch^adadhtke Chandragupta bhavennppab ‘ I| 
vui 339) 
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It has been pointed out by Dr Jacobi (Porw Intro p xx) that the date of 
Chandraguptas accession as given by Hemachaodra 155 years after the oenuse 
of Mahavira, has been confirmed by Bhadresvara, who in his kahavafi wntes 
Evam cha Makatiramutltsamayao p(aiehavan(ttn)ataTtsasae nuckktoftte {tichch 
home) NaTndava7nse Chamdagutlo raja jau Ut 

It is evident therefore that BhadreSvara too is of opirucn that the Nanda 
dynasty was extermuiated and Chandragupta was placed on the throne on the 
expiry of 155 years reckoning from the date of the earthly deliverance {mullt) of 
Mahavira This traditional date however, has been discoimtenanced by a number 
of other Jama works such as the Vtchatasterti Hanvamsa Puratia Vtitddha Tijtha 
kalpa Tirthoddhara PraihrpaJfca and Tradokya PiajnapU, according to which Maha 
vira died 215 years before the Mauryas came to power {60 years for Palaka + 15o 
years for the Nandas) All these works were composed at different penods ranging 
from the 8th to the 14th century like the Panstshtapanan and the Kahaiali m“n 


tioned above 

As the accession of Chandragupta cannot be dated earher than BC. 324 he 
having met Alexander the Great m the Punjab in B a 326 or in the first half of 
B C. 325 as an ordinary individual and not as the king of the Prasioi and the 
Gangandai (Plutarch, iitej, Ch. Ixii) the date of Mahavira s death as given by 
Ilemachandra and Bhadresvara cannot possibly be earher than B a 479 (B.C. 324+ 
155 As the Buddha died in bc 483 he should be considered to have pro* 

deceased Mahavira by at least four jxars, if BC 479 be accepted as the year of 
the latter’s death Buk the case was just the reverse For not caily the Buddha 
and his personal attendant Sanputra who predeceased him. knew of the death of 
Mahavira at PIva and the sdusm in the Jama Church that followed it, but they 
were extremely anxious, lest the mfection diould spread in the Buddhist Oiurd 
and its members might behave m the same manner under similar arcumstances 
iDttha-Ntkaya, m pp 209 ff P T S) The fact may be proved in another 
way Chunda a Samapuddesa (novice) m the Buddhist Order who happened to 
spend the rainy recess at Pava (.Pavayam lassavuttho) 1 kc Mahavira comes to sec 
the Buddha at Samagama a village m the Sak>-a country and informs Ananda 
tliat Nigaotha Nataputta (Mahavira) has passed away recently at I^va {Paiayam 
adhuna kaJakato hoti). that on his death, his Wlowers have become divided into 
two hostile groups (dtedhtka!ata bhandoftajaia) uphold ng widely divergent views 
and that their cpiarrel has taken sudi a serious turn that they are now abusing 
ffich other (ittadapanna annamannam mukhasattiht tiludanla itharanti) tVhen 
the two brethren m their anxiety to preserve the mtegnty and prestige of the Bud 
dhist Samiha approached their master to dwross the matter with him, the Buddha 
delivered two lectures to them, of which one was specially addressed to Chunda 
and the other to his personal attendant Ananda Of the two lectures the longer 
one which was delivered to Chunda came to be recorded b> the Dighabhapakas 
(Digha Sikaya in pp 117 J41 P T &) while the shorter one which was meant 
for Ananda. b> the Majjhimabhaoakas Ntkaya ii pp 243 251 P T 

S ) Thus, if we are to bclicvx m the Jama tradition as recorded m the Kalpe- 
sulta (§123) that Mahavua passed away $n thr dlk nt»nth of the jatny reetis 
in the 7th fortnight, m the dark fortnight of Karttika on its 15th day (D vali day), 
m the sccrcianal builduigs of King Hainipola at Papa (Pava) we shall have to 


admit that he pred e ceased the Buddha for the latter is definitely known to have 
d scussed the future of his San gha with cue who had also spent the ramj months 
in the vcr> same town ns Mahavira, and wav therefore full> posted with the latest 
devriopments in the Ja na Chureh as also their effects on the Jama laity 
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The 'secular works of the Jaims in Pnknt and Sanskrit present at least 
tv\o streams of tradition relating to Chandragupta and Chanakya, of which 
one is special to the cortuneiitancs on the Atflsso^fl and the Uttarajjhayana 
and the other, to the Jama hatha literature The /Ii assaya tradition, again 
is essentially the same as that of the Uttarauhayafia though it differs from 
the latter in minor details The germs of the«c two traditions are traced 
in the NtjiuKts or concise metrical explanations on the two scriptural texts 
mentioned abose. They were subsequently developed by the addition of a 
variety of episodes by the earlier Jama scholars who have, it is believed 
faithfull> preserv’cd tlie story as was told to them by their teachers in the 
Jama Church These stones or mote precisely narrative tliemes thus remain 
ed in memory for rnany centunes during which penod they were transmitted 
by successive teachers {lachaka) throu^ oral method For how long c'’act 
Ij the traditions relating to Chandragupta and Chaijakya continued to remain 
m memory is dilTicuIt to ascertain , but it cannot possibly be after the 


The date suggested by Bhadresrara and Hemachandra for the accession of 
ChandraBupta Maurya (A.V 155), w ihercfore dearly inadirasaWe and so al9> 
u> the one which adds sixty years more to it (A.V 215) Mhat seems to be prob- 
able w that the penod jntervrning between the death of Mahavara and the acces 
Sion of Chandragupta Maurya was in reality 165 years, but which has been m 
advertently recorded by some later ehromder as 155 yeari V»e are^ of coursev 
not in a posiUon to state definitely whether he had in view the date when the 
youthful Chandragupta under the guidance ot his master Chanakya first appeared 
in the role of a rebd m the fronUers of the Nanda kingdom, a few years b^ore he 
actually ascended the throne (B-C 321) and met with what was perhaps the 
greatest reverse of his fortune. Whatever the case may be if according to the 
Buddhist chronology the first Mauryan emperor ascended the throne 162 year* 
after the demise of the Buddha a gap of three years between the death of Maha 
vira and ha jumor conternpoiary the Buddha cannot posably be an unacceptable 
hi«toncal proposition 

IB C 4E3 as the year of the Budiflias deatli lues been fixed by Wilhelm Geiger 
J F Fleet and DM de Z Widaesnasinghe with the help of all the available 
chronological data beanng on the ecclesiastical history of Buddhism in Magadha 
and Ceylon up to the end of the 6th century A.0 {Mahatamsa Geiger Intro, 
pp xxuff P T S Trans. Senes Fleet, f R A S 1906 pp 931986 1909 pp 
Iff pp 323ff Wickremasinghe Efug Zeyt m pp 4ff) Fresh investigations in 
this direction have revealed the fact that in Ceylon the Buddha Era wimmenang 
from B-a 483 was m use up to the close of the 15th century when a reform of 
the calendar took place ac. 544 being adopted as the year of the Buddhas death 
(JohnM Senavreratne J R A S Ceylon Br xxiii No 67 pp 141 ff ) According 
to Fleet, the Buddha passed away on October 13 483 Bc. (/ A S 1909 
p 22) wh le the same event according to the present writer took place on Sunday 
April 26 483 BC (DR Bhandarkax \ olume pp 329-330) Takakusu informs us 
that the dotted record kept up at Canton to the end of the year aj) 489 shows 
975 dots, and hence the Buddha died in bc. 486 <486 + 489 = 975) (J R A S 
1905 p. 51) The occurrence of three extra dots is not unexpected ccnsidenng 
the crude method of keep ng the record and the length of the penod for which it 
had been kept.) 
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famous Valabhi Council of Devarddhi Kshama^ramaija v\hich was held 980 or 
993 years after the demise of Mahavira (died c 486 B.C.) for the purpose of 
collecting and recordmg the sacred scriptures of the Svetambara Stddhanfc as 
well as their commentanes. 

The first occurrence of the Chandragupta tradition as a written record 
IS very probably in the Chunm (Ckurnt) on the Avassaya Ntjjutli ** on the 
basis of which 'ometime between A.D 740 and 770 the celebrated Jama 
commentator Haribhadra Sun of the Vidyadharakula {gachchha) wrote the 
ctory of Qiandragupta and Qiarjakya m an elaborate manner mcoiporating 
in It much that is extraneous but which is belieied to ha\'B been orally trans- 
mitted to him It IS to be foimd in his Avasyakasulra Vpllt a Sansknt 
commentary on the At assaya the second Mulasutta of the Svetambara Cancm 
Nearly three centunes later Devendragaijm wrote out the story afresh m 
Praknt, mterspersed with San«knt and Phaknt verses in his commentary 
on the Uttara])hayma the first Mulasutta of the Svetambaras. His com 
mentary is popularly known as the Sukhcbodha and appeals to have been 
completed m ad X083 That Devendragamn has ignored the story of Chan 
dragupta and Chaijakya as given in the Avasyakasulra Vjttlt is more than 
evident but it is equally true that his narrative is mainly ba«ed on the 
Avassaya Chutvu from which he has Pensively copied the Praknt text 
of the story He probably mtended to reproduce the ongmal narratiw with 
certain emendations m the manner prefened by his teachers or the ecclesias- 
tical group {gachchha) to which he bdonged Another version of the story 
in roetncal Sansknt is to be found in the SthavvovaUchartta or Paristsh 
taparvan which was composed about aj> 1165 by Hemachandra Sun 
an Awsendix to his Trishashttsalakapurushachanta It is mainly based on 
the Avassaya narrative of Haribhadra and consists of 276 ilokas It may 
be noted here that the portion of the tradition which relates to the penod 
after the consecration of Chandragupta whether recorded by Haribhadra or 
by Devendragaoin is not of much value m history 

The other stream of tradition which is speaal to the Jama Katha htera 
ture 13 best represented by the BrhaikatkakoSa of Hansheija * the Aradhana 
satkatkapTobmdha of prabhachandra the Aradhonakathakosa of Nemidatta 
and the Kathakoia of Snchandra.” Regarding the literary character of 
thc<e works, it may be said that the hathakoSas of Hanshaja and Nemi 
datta arc composed m metnea! Sansknt and that of Snehandra in metrical 
PraknL No hathakoia in Praknt proec contaiiung the tradition has come 
to light so far the one m Sansknt prose bcang that of Prabhachandn Of 
ihe^ four hathckoScs the earliest and perhaps the most important is that 

31 Cr AveSyaka-Sttyukh-Ckuttis pp 563-56S (Janabandhu PniUing Pms. 

Indore 192S) 

32 . la Bjkatkathakcia td. A N Upadh}^ pp 336-33S. Bomba) 1&13. 

33. Inlro^ p. STff 
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of Hanshoja (ad 931) and the latest is that of Nemidatta (c 1530 ad), 
T^hile the other two belong to the intervening period** All the four authors 
appear to have derived the tradition from an earlier Afadliana text of the 
Jamas composed m metrical Prakrit, viz the Bhagavalt-Aradhatia^^ of Sivarya, 
otherwise known as Sivakoti and Sivakotyachary'a which in view of its 
linguistic and textual evidence might be assigned to the first century ad»® 
But the B/iogavott Aradhana itseU docs not appear to be the primary «ourcc 
of that tradition, for it can be traced through that repository of talcs and 
legends to another of much earlier period The fossils of the Chaijakya 
(Chandragupta) tradibon in fact have been found embedded in the Iite 
rary stratum of tlie Pamtias (Miscellanea) which as we know are included 
in the Canon of the Svetimbaras and in the Secondary Canon* of the Dignm 
haras Of the ten Poinnas the two which mi^t be taken to represent the 
nudeal stage of that tradition are the BhaHapdftnw and the Sanlhara fox 
It IS in them that the original of the story of Chaijakya as a Jama monk ( ') 
has been found to cxcur for the first time to illustrate and uphold certain 
religious practices m the maimer approved of and prescribed by Malwvira 
tlie founder of modem Jainism** The date of the Patrwas is not definitely 
known but considering the fact that the renowned Digambara ascetic philo- 
sopher Kundakunda and his worthy disciple UmasvSmm who belonged to 
the carher part of the first century ad »* have thoroughly utilized the Anga 

34 ibid Colophon vt 1112 (=ad 931 932) 'Wjntermtr Btstory e} 
ltdian Ltteralure n p 544 

35 Also called Aradhana and MuIoTudfono Cl Mularadkana (with Sanskrit 
commentanea and Hindi translauon) v 1556 Sholapur 1935 Dr Upadhye js 
nght m thinking that the language of ths work is Saura'en Prakrit (Brhalfc 0 Mia 
kosa Intra p 50) The language is however not unadulterated fox' a large per 
centage of Axdharaagadtu words can be traced in it 

36 We have tentatively suggested this date as it seems to be only appimi 
mately correct but further investigation on this po nt is desirable There is 
nothing positive in the text itself to indicate that its author Sivarya flounshed before 
the time of Kundakunda and Uinasvamin a-, suiposed by Dr Upadhje {Bjkat 
kathakosa Intro p K r mfro) 

37 The D gambara term for it is Angabahya ( stand ng outude the Ariga 
or not included m the Atiga ) It is sb called because the texts in this collection 
are not considered by the Digambaias to be es^tial or primary 

38 Cf ChatuhSartmadtmoTanasamaJJtyaaUtfa Praktrrukadasakam (Agamo- 
daya Samiti Ed No 46) Bhattapannna v 162 Samthara vv 73 75 

39 If the Digambaia Patfavan is to be believed we shall have to assign 
Umasvamm to the 1st cent AJ) (vs 101 =aj? 44) But the PaffdvaUs whether 
of the Svetambaras or of the Diganbaras are So very contradictory that it is diffi 
cult to place absolute reliance on the chronok^cal data fum shed by them Since 
Umasvamm (UmasvaU or SvaU) accondu^ to the D gambara Paffai ali of the 
SarasvatJ Gachdiha was the surth in succession to BhadraMhu (pi) who was 
the seventh pontiff after Mahavira and died in ac 53 (V^ 4) and according to 
the Svetamlrara PaffavaR of the Tapa Hadi riilia was the second in succck on to 
AryaMahagin (ded in AV 291 A.V 249 accord ng to the Kharatara Gadichha 

40 
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and the Angabahya texts of the Digainbaras m their respective work the 
downward limit of the penod to which the Paittnas could be assigned might 
be fixed at about bc 100 at the latest<‘ It is therefore unlikely that the 
archaic form of the story of Chajjakya as preserved in Uie Paim;as is later 
than the beginning of the Christian era 

Since the Avassaya the Uttarajjhayatw and the Paitmas have been ex 
eluded by the Digambaras from their principal Canon as unauthontative and 
extraneous, the representabon of Chaijakya as a Jama monk might be the 
work of the Svetambaras If this hypothesis be correct we are yet to ex 
plain why there should be two streams of tradition relatmg to Chanakya 
one being special to the commentaries on the Avassaya and the Uttarajjhayana 
and the other to the Pahuias and why so many discrepancies are to be 
noticed between the two 


PaUavatt) who wad the eighth pontiff after Mahavira (died c 486 bc.) we are in 
no way justified to fix for him so late a date as the 2nd cent A.D {Ind Ant xi 
pp 246 and 251 xx p 351) In all prob^ihty both Kundakunda and Umasva 
mm belonged to the penod extending from ac 75 to A o 50 

40 The ^TOrks of Kundakundacharya and Umasvaimn are included in the 
third Veda {Dravyanuyoga) of the Digambaras 

41 It 13 difficult to bdieve that a co m pendium of Jama dogmatics and prac- 
tices of the nature of Umasvamins TattvaTthadhtgama-Sutra which holds in Jam 
ism the 'MfTu» place as the Vtsuddhtmagga in Buddhism could have been wntten 
even before the scope and character of the Anga and the Angabahya were definitely 
settled by the Digambara Church. 

That Umasvati or Umasvainin was a Digambara ascetic is beyond cavil but 
It iS equally true that in his xrork he has scrupulously avoided the points d sputed 
by the Svetambaras and the Digambaras The original commentary on the Tattvar 
thadhtgamo^lTo {BibUotheca indtea J903 5), which m a large measure suppports 
the Svetambara beliefs and practices, is considered by the followers of that school 
to be the work of UmasvaU hunsdf How far the Svetambaras are justified in 
claiming the authorship of that commentary for Umasvati is difficult to say but 
we must have the frankness to admit that the cietfit of writing commentary on one s 
own work has been given to more than one author even by us. Thus m spite 
of dear indication given in a verse occurring in it the ArUuisastTa as we find it to- 
day has been ascribed by us to Kaulilya thou^ m reality it is the commentary 
on that work written by a certain Vishpugupta wherem the verses comprising the 
original Atthaicstra have been mostly rendered in prose while of the remaining 
verses some have been commented on and some retained in their onginal form. 
Such instances are not uncommon We have allnbuted to Dhananjaya the Ataloka 
on hia DasoTvpaka, which we have also admitted to have been wntten by him under 
the name of Dhan ka, the pseudonym adopted by hun for the purpose of wnting 
that commentary iCollingtschf gelehUe An ergen 1913 p. 301} LikcwL* we 
liave assigned to the chronider hfahonama the on his Mahaiamsa even ignor 
mg the textual emdcncc proving the contrary (Tumour Mahawanso Intro p. liv) 
These arc some of the glanng instanras of our credulousness and if we asenbe 
the original commentary on the TatltarthadlttgamaSuIra to lU author Um5svamia 
dirrecardmg the vital objertiora of the Digambaras. we shall be fn no wav creat 
mg a precedent through it for the practice has been already well established by us I 
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Whether an Indian temple is built of wood, bndc or stone, the work is 
done with preasion. Bricks and stone are carefully laid and joined (suyuk- 
t>a . ‘ Vi$ijudharmottara’ HI. ch XCl. 12) The stones are frequently kept 
m position mthout any cementing material » Iron damps are used for wooden 
joints, il need be and where the masonry is dry the stone blocks are hUd 
together (Deogarh) with iron dowels Sudhalila, plaster, and Vajralepa, a 
glue cement and coating, were applied , there is no lack of prescnptions how 
to prepare them. Vajralepa is a hardened glue muted with other substances 
such as conch shdl powder or white earth (caolm) Vajralepa is made either 
of purely vegetable substances gums, rc»ins and viscous residues or else it is 
produced from animal substances hides and horns , to the latter could be add- 
ed a mixture of metallic substances, or of lime. Vajralepa which means 
* diamond plaster * is so called because it is specially durable and firm , it is 
recommended for these qualities, m the 'tSilparatna' (XIV 58 75), m a pas 
sage which deals with the different kinds of lime plaster (sudhS) The 
careful process of mixing the several ingredients with the granulated and 
powdered hme from gravel and conch shell lasted from two to four months 
with the result that the plaster was not only durable but also that it had 
none of the stark deadness of effect which for instance whitewash imparts 
It IS a nch and creamy white, discreetly shining, like polished ivory or 
some ancient enamel * Under this white smooth, polished planter, stone and 


1 The practice of building with cjclopean stones (d Jarasandha ka baithak, 
Rajgir (Kramnsch in Vol VI p 235 of Spongers Kunstgesduchte persisted 
in the Hindu temple in the courses of dry masonry of carefully dressed and relatively 
very large stones (Gupta temples in Central India early C^ukya temples in the 
Deran, early Cola temples in South India) In the CSlukyan temples dry ma 
sonry with no cementing materials between the stones, was employed m the earlier 
sandstone buildings (H Cousens, 'The CSlukyan Architecture’ AS/ NIS Vol 
XLII) This IS also true of the medieval temples of the Deccan built of amygda 
loidal trap (H Cousens Mediaeval Temples of the Deccan ASI IS Vol XLVHIJ 
of three in Gujerat (J Burgess H Cousni^ * Ardutectural Antiquities of Northern 
(j^eraf, ASTV/ Vol IX p 29) and of Onssa (M M Ganguli 'Onssa and 
Her Remains’, p 257) 

2 Some of the mrst perfect temples in Cientral India at Khajuraho have 
their faang stones of fine sandstone embedded m lac (lakh), apparently vegetable 
Vajralepa , chunam concrete being generally used in the core Iron damps are also 
freely employed, (B L Dhama 'A (hude to Khajuraho', p 4) In the Panjab 
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the Kafirkot stone temples are cemented with lime mwed with quartz (Cunningham 
ids/. VoL XIV. p 26). 

The earliest preserved dry masonry i$ the stone facing of Stupa I, Sana , the 
earliest occurrence of lime mortar m historical times j» in the bnck foundation of the 
Vj 50 U temple at Besnagar (ASIAR 1913-14. p 205) Bnck temples have fre- 
quently a thin layer of a day mixture as an adherent betneen the bndcs (P. Brown, 
'Indian Architecture', Pt I, p 16). The bndt temples in Sirpur, C P, seventh 
century, were completely covered by a thin layer of white plaster The bncks are 
carved (ASFAR 1909-10, p 11) 

The 'Bfhat Saiphita’ Ch. LVII, 1-3 and the * Visnudhaimottara Part HI, 
Ch XVII 1 15, among the ‘early’ texts, give the ingredients of the vanous kmda 
of Vajralepa whidi were used la stone and bndc buildings Vajralepa formed also 
the ground for wall pamtings , this is described in detail in the ‘ Manasoll^ ’ or 
' Abhll^itartha Ontamani' (Pt. II, Ch III, 132-40), a compendium compiled in 
the twelfth century 

Four and five reapes respectively of the preparation and ingredients of Vajra- 
lepa are given in the ‘ Bfhat Samhita ' and m the ‘ Vi^nudhamiottaia ' Two of the 
preparations are purely vegetable, one consists of animalic glue and vegetable sub- 
stance, the fourth contains metallic substances and into the fifth (V Dh. 1 c, lO-U) 
a concoction from cowhides, etc and lime has been mixed 

These different kinds of Vajralepa, the * adamantine glue are used for external 
application on stone and bnck bml^gs, according to both the early text& V Db 
lb 12 13, indicates that these mixtures are also used for cementing the stones or 
burnt bncks of the buildings. 

In the ' bfahasolllsa *, II in 132-40 (Cf also the Namda <ilpa Rostra ’ of 
whidi two chapters on painting are translated by V Raghavan, JISOA, Vol III, 
p 19f ), the walls, to which lime plaster (sudha) has been appLed should then be 
coated with a paste of hide-glue mixed with white earth (caobn*) in three layers, 
and above it another final coat of the same paste mixed with powdered cosdi, etc 
This passage clearly shows that the 'adamantine glue coating or ‘plaster the Vajra 
lepa, is applied m several thm coats above the lime plaster, Sudha. The final coat 
of Vajralepa, when completely dry. forms the ground of wall paintings The ‘ Ma 
nasoll3sa desenbes as further use of the Vajralepa that it is mixed with all colours. 

In that case, the glue of the boiled buffalo skin is collected on small sticks and al 
lowed to harden It is then put m an earthen pot with water and melted. This 
pure glue is to be mixed with the respective pigments. It is thus a tempered medium 
for painUng on the Vajralepa ground (the reference in V EHi III Ch XL, to a 
decoction of hides may imply this too) 

The wall paintings, according to the *\isoudharmoltaia ’, 1 c, are executed on 
pbstcr The plaster th^, in the mam consists of bncks, vanously powdered, mixed 
with da> and carefully prepared with gum rean bees wax liquonce, molasses 
' mudea ’ bean and other vegetable substances. Sand, etc., has to be added in due 
proportion , the mixture is allowed to conmlidate for one month and is then applied 
to the wall and left to dry If this dry plaster is not perfectly smooth, it is coated 
■with clay plaster mixed with resin and oil which is carefully smoother and polished. 

On this dry, smooth wall the paintings are produced acc to Ch. XL, Pt. Ill of the 
Mspudharmottara ' 

The kinds of glue Vairalcpo, given ib, Ch Xai. are not referred to in con 
nection with the prepataUon of the ground of the wall paintings whidi is a bnck 
and clay plaster with a certain amount of resinous and vnscous substances In lu 
fabne. 
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bnck are often combined in one and the *ame structure, stone in the lower 
parts and bnck aboN’C, a practice found not only in South Indian temple- 
but also m the Deccan as in the Temple at Kokamthan Ahmednagar ® On 
the superstructure the Sikhara of this temple the figure symbols are cut or 
formed in the plaster only while the carvings on the •\ailasanatha Tem 
pie at Conjees eram are of stone with their oman'enls and lesser details 
carved in plaster^ The calm radiance as of moonlight or snow of the 
white temples is extolled in inscnptions * In this whiteness, it appears their 
' sattvika quality their conformity with the pure Essence (sat) shone forth.® 

The Silpatatna XIV 53 Ta desenbes different kinds of lime plaster mainlj 
from powder^ etc gravel but also of powdered shell and width a proportion of sand 
to wtuch the following liquids are added the sap of vTinous milky trees Alvattha 
Butea Frondosa Kadamba Myrobalan and Mango-juice or curd milk cocoanut 
water ghee, as well as npe bananas, pulse nee grud etc. according to the differ 
ent types or desired qualities of the plaste** t.a >t of the-c vaneticj of pla«ter Vajra 
lepa IS deacnbed 100 parts are lime 2 parts tesm (karala) and small quantities 
o' ghee bananas coconut water pulse ASvattha sap and jaggery 

Vairalepa acc. to the Silparatna is a high grade lime plaster with two per 
cent resin in its composition and other binding and adhesive substances 

Coomaraswamy Indian Architectural Terms }A0S Vol 48, p 263 says 
of Vajralepa the adamantuie medium that it is actually glue It should be dis- 
tinguished from Sudha, plaster This is correct but when vanous glue-substances 
are mixed with the plaster the whole mixture is also called Vajralepa 

Vanous reapes for produang an adamantine plaster were used in the millen 
num from the Bjhat Sarphita and Visnudhamottara to the SIparatna in 
d Serent parts of India Lime plaster particularly described in the 8 Iparatna and 
the MSnasolksa both of them South Indian text books is also bnefly mentioned m 
V Dh in Ch \CI la as Sudhal Q where its use is adv ised in temple* but not 
m hou«e« The same chapter (1314) speaks of Vajralepa which is described m 
detail in the following chapter as cemenUng material for baked bncks and stones, 
whereas mud cement is prescribed for unbaked bncks. 

3 Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Deccan op cil p 50 The walls 
are ol stone the Skhara or superstructure is of bnck The carvings in stnne are 
overlaid with plaster m the bnck portion the caning is solely m plaster 

4 Camng in plaster and also w lenarolta gives preosjOT and dignitj’ to 
these eubstances cf the carved bncks of bnck temples from the Gupta age 
(Deogarh, Paharput etc) to those of the mnetcenlh century in Bengal 

5 The temple resembl ng a mountain shines white as the mass of the ray» 
of the nsen moon Mandasor (m Lata) Inscr ivn. 473 74 Ime 16 Indian Anti 
quary Vol XV p 196 This temple was cwisecrated to Surya 

An mscnption from the Lalc?manji Temple, Khajuraho dated in the Vifcrama 
year 1011 or 954 aj> praises this temple in verse 42 as a charming splendid house 
of Visou which nvals the peaks of the mountains of snow Epigraphica Indiea 
Vol I p 111 — An inscription of the early 13th century speaks of repairs to all the 
temple in the aty They were also made resplenden by being newly plastered. 
Chebrolu Inscnption Kistna D stnet, Ep Ind Vol V p 149 

6 The 3 Gupas are Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. Their coloma are white red 
and blade and their inherent tendencies are ascending expand ng and descending 
respectivel> The three Gunas are the three constitutive qual ties of Prakrti the 
nature of the world. 
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This luirinous splendour corresponds to the ascending tendency within the 
sattva guoa which is expressed by the vertical of the high superstnicture 
of the temples and the total disposition of their mass From the broad base 
they are built up towards the high point in the centre above even their 
mountainous superstnicture or Sikhara 

Bucks and stone are frequently combined in one and the same building 
The body of the temple is of brick and the door frame of stone r or the body 
of the temple is of stone and the superstnicture of brick,* or in a single 
architectural relief panel, the major part is stone and it is completed in brick 
on one side* These vaned combinations, for reasons of added strength or 
decreased weight or for the sake of expediency, are due to the relation of the 
craftsman to his work and towards the means of making it Once he has 
taken the stone for instance from the earth and the tree fram the forest and 
Its living context, with expiaUon and apology for his interference, he takes 
on himself the responsibility lor giving them appropriate use in the new 
context This is to set up the temple as an image of the Purasa and as His 
dwelling The natural connection has been severed the earth has been burnt, 
the stone has been cut the tree has been felled and they ansc as the temple 
and Its parts Their texture survives and it is given considemUon by the tra 
diUonal and hereditary craftsman It would however, amount to a retro 
gression from the state of grace into the state of nature were one to expect that 
the ' material • would guide the builder On the contraiy, bnck and stone 
alike or in combinaUon may disappear under a coabng of plaster which 
nught partly have been coloured too 

The ‘ material ’ does not demand from the Hindu craftsman in his treat 
ment of it a consideration of its nature for it has ceased to exist as such 
The wood of a living tree fulfils a different function from that of a carved 
image, pillar or vaulted beam It has been converted to its nev function 
by a senes of processes by art as well as by magic As little as Indian 
thought knows of matter' so little is the craftsman concerned with the 


7 Sirpur C. P 

8 This is frequent in the later South Indian temples 

9 Paharpur Bengal ASIAR 1926-27, PI WXII a Kramnsch Indian 
Sculpture', p 215 

10 To what extent each wructural temple was onpnally plastered or plast 
ered and painted, is diflicuU to saj The cave temples of the Deccan howe\-er al 
most without exception were onginally coated with plaster and painted, on their 
plain and straight, as much as on Ihcir carved and modcllca surfaces Ellora, es- 
pcoally in the DaAa\-at3ra cave Badami and Ajanta have still painted pbster pre- 
served on their images . espcaally in Ajaota. the large Bodhi<att^-a figures m the 
sanctuaries of cates 1 and 11 and on carved capitals and pillars, etc 

In temples no longer in use whatever plaster there may have been has since 
diuipixiirtU or i^p, nwrr triMri « .11 riw,,., ,t h., brm ruTrUiid by Ihe us. 
of whitewash in those still in worship 
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xnatciial (or the sake of its effectiveness He knov,*s, on the other hand. Us 
texture and the various qualities whidi make it suitable for one special 
purpose and not for another He docs justice to them and applies his 
knovilcdge and sensibility to the lustrous malleable metals for instance or to 
the stones of different hardness and light absorbing poi\er in their car\ed 
surfaces These qualities act as evocative influences by the contact with his 
hand and e>e and they make more clo^ his identification by his uork uitli 
his vision It IS in the form of his work and Us intense consiUency This 
docs not belong to any single statue or image only, for all the carved form, 
figure or architectural unit, however small is part of a comprehensive whole, 
the temple. It may show itself as made of wood bnck or stone or else be 
covered by a coat of egg shell like plaucr and painted detail Sometimes 
as in the Kailasanatha Temple at Conjecvcfam the detail is carved only in 
the thick plaster which overlays the stone such embellishment far from being 
supernumerary tends to focus attention on every part to which it clings 
Stone, brick or wood and also plaster and paint arc substances of reali 
sabon In them the image or vision takes form. *cltle5» down, imbues their 
gram and fibre and gives them the new life as part of the temple the seat 
of God All the same these substances are true to this name also in an 
other sense In them ‘ subsists ’ their gram and texture the frame work given 
to them by Yama and it carries with u the memory of their original state. 
This finally outlasts Us own particular substance , the curves of light woods 
for instance such as bamboo and branches retain their resilience whether 
they are cut m bnck or caned m stone 

“The clay is permanent but things constructed with the clay are not 
so"* (‘Brahmavaivartta I^irana’ I XXVIll 28) The clay persists in na 
ture however many things made of it may pensh On the other hand, 
even when substances other than the day are used, its feel its qualities and 
the ideas associated with it persist , the form which resulted from a long and 
inUmate contact remains a living memory and by it such other substances 
are shaped which are substituted for definite reasons. The clay, the brick 
the wood and to some extent too the ‘ cydopean boulder of stone have each 
outlasted their ongmal state and also their actual employment m the form 
and proportion of the temple 

The well known transfer of the construction forms of one material into 
the other is so caused The curves of the bamboo for example are copied 
in bent wood and cut m bnck and stone In any material it is the bending 
Tiature of bamboo stems or wooden branches yielding the elements and the 
form of the arch Whatever the material it is made into the same form and 
•conveys the same meaning It is the form by which the mf*mory of the 
ongmal is made permanent 

The inherent quality, the subtle nature, of bamboo for instance, is thus 
restituted by giving it a permanency which its physical nature could not 
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guarantee. This is done by art This permanence, in art JS a quality of 
the form and belongs to memory. The transfer of form from the one more 
penshable, to the other, less penshable substance is a restitution of the ' subtle ’ 
body, of the onginal clay or wood Though all things made of clay or wood 
might pensh includmg day and wood themselves their subtle nature is ex 
pressed in stone. It is the way of redemptiwi, a relative guarantee of immor- 
tality which things constructed are able to give 

The substance of which the temple is built gives body to the indwelling 
Essence , from this point of view it is immatenal what it is, and it is also 
immaterial whether different substances are combined or the one is overlaid 
the other, provided that the Essence imbues and impresses the form 
By their new destination, wood clay, stone and plaster, etc are transub 
stantiated This comes about while they are being worked on In this how 
ever, they are not altogether passive for they offer their obstacles as well 
as their particular faalities and these contacts are felt and remembered by 
the craftsman Sensibility contnbutes its own share to a wider memory 
which compnses all those associations that have accumulated round the 
bncks or the wood m their traditional employment A tnple memory, that 
of traditional knowledge, of sensibility and of piety helps to preserve the 
subtle body, that is the particular quality and aptness of the several sub- 
stances severed as they are from their natural life and habitation m a more 
permanent body which has but one ultimate destmatioa 



ON THE SUCCESSORS OF KUMARAGUPTA I 

By 

Mr NALINI NATIt DAS GUPTA, M A 
Kumaragupta I of the Impenal Gupta dynasty ceased to rule in 455 a d , 
the dale supplied by his latest available silver com after a pretty long reign 
of 41 years Him succeeded his son, Skandagupta, ivho successfully repulsed 
the attack of the Pusyamitras,' probably of the Narmada region, just before 
the death of his father, and thus re-estabhshed the falling fortunes of his 
family There is no knowing if the sucossion of this great hero was as a 
matter of necessity accelerated by the dangers that lurked behind the Gupta 
throne, or as a matter of right, he being the eldest ol the sons of his impenal 
father, but coupled with the omission indubiously deliberate of his mother’s 
name in all extant records is the fact, highly significant, that he is called 
Gupta-va7)iSaiktt-viTah m his Bhitari Pillar inscription No stress would nor- 
mally be required to lay upon his claim to belong to the Gupta lineage, had 
not the claim been calculated to be sufficiently feeble or impaired Of him, 
again, his Kahaum Stone Pillar mscnption of the year 461 ad speaks m Uie 
same strain CuptSndm vamia yasye. i e who belonged to the family of the 
Guptas This repeated solicitude on the part of the son of Kumaragupta I 
to recognise him as a true member of the Gupta dynasty renders it almost 
sure that he was bom not of a Mahadetn That KurrSragupta I, like his 
father, Candragupta 11, had two wives is also perhaps indicated by his ‘ Two 
queens type' corns, which are classified by Allan as of 'PratSpa type* In 
the Bihar Pillar inscription of Skandagupta (’), there is m its first part 
(11 2 3) an allusion to a minister whose sister had become Kumaragupta’s 
wife and one might be tempted to conjecture that she was perhaps the mother 
of Skandagupta, but it has recently been suggested by Dr R C Majumdar 
that the mscnption belongs not to Skandagupta but to a successor of Puru 
gupta, evidently Kumaragupta II, and it is he who is the Kumaragupta of the 
first part of the mscnption » 

There is, however, reason to believe that Skandagupta’s mother came of 
a family that had eventually proved inimical to the Guptas Referring to 
Skandagupta, the Bhitan Stone Pillar inscription tells us that “who, when 
(his) father had attained the skies, conquered (his) enemies by the strengtn 
of his arm and established again the ruined fortunes of (lus) lineage , and 
then crying “ the victory has been achieved,*’ betook himself to (his) mother, 
who«e eyes were full of tears of joy, jus*^ as Kr$na when he had slam (his) 

1 If that be the correct reading of the twt. 

2 Ind CuU , X, p 172 
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enemi'^ betook himself to (his mother) Devaki ’ The simile contained here- 
in docs not suggest that the name of Skandagupta s mother TS'as Etevakl. as 
It was first propounded by Robert Sewell* The force of the companson of 
Skandagupta and his unnamed mother with Krwa and DevakI respectively 
can only be maintained by supposing that like Kf 5 na who had slam his 
maternal uncle (Kamsa) and thus saved the Yadava family from impending 
destruction, Skandagupta also \vorsted a powerful relative on his mother’s 
side and saved the Gupta empire from imminent min^-' This relative might 
have been the leader of the so-called Pusyamitras or a member of that tnbe 
or only one who had joined them in their design against the Guptas, but m 
any case he had met discomfiture at the hands of the valiant Skandagupta 
And this is apt to explain why, at the news of the defeat of the enemies by 
her son the eyes of Skandagupta's mother were full of tears and why, again, 
the tears were of joy 

Skandagupta ruled vigorously over the destinies of the Gupta empire for 
twelve years from 455 to 467 a d . and had his successor in his step-brother, 
whose reign admittedly, was an extremely short one extending only over a 
year or two (467 6S aj) ) PCirugupta, and not Puragupta was his name, 
and AnantadevJ that of his mother The supposition that she was a Ka 
datnba princess daughter of Kakusthavarman who is placed between area 
435 and 475 ad,* may safely be discarded, for it makes the father in law at 
best a junior contemporary of the son m law To Purufgupta) was assigned 
by Allan the gold coin of the Archer type with the legend Sri vikramah on the 
reverse, which has of late been attributed to Budha(Eupta) by Mr S K 
Saraswati “ with whom I, however, fail to see eye to eye on this point While 
the first letter of the king’s name beneath the left arm has had yet to be re 
examined the second letter has unmistakably the appearance of a ra rather 
than of a dka But m any case, the coin testifies to that one other Impenal 
Gupta sovereign than Samudragupta • Candragupta II and Skandagupta did 
assume the btruda of Vikrama Kumaragupta II, too it is relevant to add 
here had the btruda of Kramaditya, which as is found in case of Skanda 
gupta was probably a variant of Vtkramddttya and Vikramadxtya may, 
therefore, be said to have been a common btruda of many a member of the 
Impenal Gupta dynasty The shortness olPuruguptas reign, unless it was 
acadental has had to be explained by the comparatively long reigns of his 
great grandfather grandfather and father and then the inter regnum of his 
step brother, which show that he had the lot to come to the throne at a very 
advanced age But the shortness of his reign must not be constituted a 


3 Htitotieel Inscrtplions of Seulktrn India p 349 

33 Cf ol-o Dr D R Bhandarkar m Ind \ol Will p 212 

4 Dandekar. History of the Cuples Poona J941 p. 102 
5. Ind Cull I p 691 

6 Journal of the humismaiic Society of India \of V. 1913 pp 135-37 
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reason for denying his separate existence from his step-brother. The identi- 
fication of Purugupta with Skandagupta, which was first proposed by Dr R 
C Majumdar’ to be contro\erted b> R D Bancrji,* has recenUy been re- 
vived by Mr Krishna Deva,*' labouring under the idea that of Purugupta we 
have no coins and having drawn considerably from the apocryphal Mouju^u- 
MiUa Kalpa. But apart from the com in question of the Hoey Collection, 
whicli has been ascribed by Mr Saraswati to Budhagupta there arc in a pri- 
vate colIecUon at Patna two gold coins from Gaya, "on which the name Pura 
is very distinct”*® Even bereft of all coins PQrugupta, com of Anantadevi, 
cannot be one and the same with Skandagupta, vvho«e mother was m all like 
lihood not the Mahadeii 

U Allans attribution of the com with the -Sri vtkramah legend to Puru- 
gupta be rejected, nothing is left there to regard him identical, as Allan did, 
with the Vikramaditya of Ayodhya father of Baladitya, who is said to have 
later on become a zealous patron of Buddhism through the influence of Vasu- 
bandhu, or to suppose that he had his capital at Ayodhya Dr Dandekar 
accepts Mr Saraswati’s ascription of the coin to Budhagupta and yet believes 
in Allan’s identification of Purugupta with the Vikramaditya of Ayodhy’fl of 
Paramartha's description 

The name of Purugupta’s queen was Sri CandradevT •'* and she was the 
Tnother of Narasanhagupta His corns give him the bi7uda of Baladitya 
The fact that his seal has been found at NalandS may, if at all, indicate his 
association, through his patronage, with the University, then in its making, 
but if the statement of Paranartha be construed to mean that Narasimha- 
gupta Baladitya son of Purugupta, was even before his accession a Buddhist 
disciple of Vasubandhu it is an absurdity In his oivn seal Narasunha 
gupta's religious persuasion is clearly indicated by designating him a pajama 
bhSga{vata) “ Paramartha's story of Baladitya is either fictitious or the 
identification of his Baladitya cannot in the present ^tate of our loiowledge, 
he made out 

A Nalanda seal reveals the fact that MaharajadhirSja Budhagupta was 
a son of Purugupta. and not of Kumaragupta I, whose bnuda, Mahendra 
ditya, has hitherto been respcmsible (or equating it with Hiuen Tsang s Safcro 
ditya the name of the father of the ptignms Buddhagupta Purugupta had 
thus (at least) two sons, Narasimhagupta and Budhagupta The son of 
Narasimhagupta by fiii Mitradevf was, as evinced by the seals both from 


Ep Ind XXVI pp 237 38 


7 Ind Am XLVII 1918 p 161 f 
8. An. Bh Or Res Inst , I pp 73 75 
10 An Bh Or Res Inst , I, iqj 73.75 

P 125 12 A S 7. Ann Rep 1934-35 p 63 

13 Nalanda and its ePtsrapkteaJ matertal (Mem A S I) by ILrananda 
Sstn, p 65 
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Nalanda and Bhjtan ** Kumaragupta 11 vvhose son again according to 
another Nalanda seal was the Mahaiajadhiraja Vi?nugupta.** Of one Ku 
maragupta presumably Kumaragupta II son of Narasunhagupta we have 
the date 473 a d in a Samath votive inscnption while another votive xns 
cnption from the same site gives the date 476 a d for Maharaja Budhagupta. 
The latter as we know from his com ruled up till 49o a o at least, and after 
him came Vamyagupta whose Gunaighar inscription is dated in 507 aj> In 
510 AJi the Imperial Gupta monarch was Bhanugupta, the last known re- 
presentative of the dynasty 

A genealogical table drawn in the light of the above data stands thus 
Name unknown = Kumofagupta I = Anantadevn 

I I 

Skandagupta Punigupta = Sn-Candradevj 
455— 167AJ> 467—68 AJ» 


Narasunhagupta Budhagupta 

= Sn Mitradevi 475—495 ajd 


Kumaragupta 11 
473 Aj> 


Va nj’agupta 
507 Aj> 


Vispugupta Bhanugupta 

510 A.D 

The difficulty of accommodating the three generations of kings Nara 
stmhagupta Kumaragupta II and Vi$ougupta withm the brief space of only 
eight years, is on the surface of things, while the accession of Budhagupta 
after the reign of his grand nephew Visnugupta is also an event not of 
common or usual occurrence And m order to get out of these difficulbes. 
Dr R C Majumdar has lately suggested that Kumaragupta of 473 aj> was 
a different person from Kumaragupta the son of Narasunhagupta and father 
of Visnugupta and that all these three k ngs came after Budhagupta " The 
genealogical scheme according to this theory ha> to be repre-ented as fol 
lows 


Purugupta 

I 


Kumaragupta (II) Budhipipta Narasunhagupta 

473 A D 475—495 AJ) | 

Kumaragupta (III) 

I 

Vtsougupta. 

But apart from the fact that Kumaragupta (II) as a son of Purugupta 
caists only in sumusc. Dr Majumdar s sdiemc presupposes on one hand 


14 ;M/ p 66 

16 M Cult^ X pp 172 -3 


15 Ep Ini XXVI p 23o 
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that the two consecutive elder brothers, Kumaragupta (11) and Budhagupta 
could not have any sons to succeed them, and places, on the other, the three 
successive generations of kings, Nara^ihhagupta, Kurtuixagupta (III) and 
•Vispugupta, between 495 AO)., the last known date of Budhagupta, and 507 
A.D., the date of Malaiaiadturaja Vainyagupta, whose existence as a member 
■of the Imperial Gupta dynasty we cannot deny. In other words, Dr. Majum- 
daris hypothesis, although ingenious in conception, does not improve the situa- 
tion at all, and as such we are required to approach the question by falling 
back upon the genealogy as drawn previously, but striving at the same time 
to render it, if posrihle, more agreeable to a normal outlook. Thus although 
the name of Budhagupta first occurs in a Samath inscription of G. E. 157 
(= Ax>. 476), we must note that he is stylwi as simply a MaMrdja ther^n, 
and if it has any significance, he has to be regarded only as a governor of the 
Sajnath region at that time. This will reduce the duration of Budhagupta’s 
reign by a few years which may conveniently be allotted to the reigns of his 
immediate predecessors. The first known inscription manifesting Budhagupta 
in imperial glory is one of the Damodaipur inscriptions dated in G. E. 163 
(«Aj). 482). Or, if we cannot subscribe to such a view, we may tenta- 
tively shift the reign of Vigijugupta to the period just following the reign of 
Budhagupta and before that of Vainyagupta. 

Too much has been made in recent years of the evidence of two epigra* 
phic records, viz. the Tumain (about fifty miles to the north-west of Eran ) 
inscription of Ghatotkacagupta of G. Ef 116 435) and the un- 

published Mandasar inscription of Prabhakara of V. S. 524 ( « a. d. 467 ). 
Ghatotkacagupta, we know, was either a son or brother or step-brother of 
Kumaragupta I. and, according to a clay seal found at Basarh, Ire held 
some office at the court of the Yuvaraja at Vaifflli (Basajh) during the 
reign of Candragupta II. And in 435 A.D.. while the king {urpaii) 
Kumaragupta, “ who msembled the great Indra, embraced and protected the 
whole earth, like a virtuous wife, witli hrs mighty hands,” and “ was shin- 
ing (i.e. ruling over) the earth like the Sun in the winter,” Ghatotkaca- 
gupta was. according to the Tumain inscription, the governor of Airildna 
(Eran) or Eastern Malwa. There is absolutely no indication whatever 
in the Tumain inscripUon that “Ghatotkaca Gupta was then trying to be 
poliUcally independent, by severing all loyal connections, which he owed, 
in his capacity of a provincial govemor. to his sovereign in Magadha.”'* 
And it is indeed a danprous hypothesis to set forth that “ the internal 
dissensions among the scions of the Gupta royal family thus appear to have 
started even during the times of Kuinara^pta I.”‘» 

Sitnilarly there is nothing in the summary given of the Mandasor in- 
scription of Prabhakara. whose commander-in-chief ( Dattabha{a ) was the 


17. Ep. Ind., XXVI. p. 117. 
19, /friV.. p. 119. 


18. Dandrfcar ep. ri/., p. 119. 
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son of the general ( Vayurafejita ) of Govindagupta to bnng home that 
immediately after the death of Skandagupta in 467 a d Govinda Gupta 
refu'ed to acknowledge the 'uzerainty of the Gupta emperor of Magadlia 
Such a theory owed its inception to R. D Banerji^ who suspected that the 
absence of the name of Skandagupta m Rabhakaras inscription must have 
been pregnant with a lot of meamng But the late lamented Profes-or load 
himself admitted later on that It is not clear from the wording of this 
inscription whether Govindagupta was alive in V S 5241—467 A D or 
noL'** Even supposing in the absence of (he full text of the inscription 
that (Sovmdagupta a contemporary of the father of an officer of Prabha 
kara was in life in 467 a d one must now cease to attach any immoderate 
importance if not warranted by any specific attestation to the omission 
of the name of the paramount sovereign m an mscnption Does the Pahad 
pur inscription for instance of the year 4'^8 79 A d where the name of 
the Imperial lord is conspicuous by its absence prove that the local chiefs 
of Pundravardhana had by that time refused to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the then Gupta emperor ( Budhagupta )> All that we know of (Sovinda 
gupta IS that Maharaja Govindagupta son of Candragupta II and Dhru 
vasvamim was for some time the governor of some province probably of 
Viisah (Basarh) and that he was subsequently transferred to Malava 
( Western ) as its governor during the reign of either Eumaragupta I or 
of Skandagupta ” In the imagination of Dr R N Saletore Govindagupta 
was the suzerain lord of the Gupta empire in 413 15 a d and governor of 


Malwa in 467 68 A D ' 

But who was Prabhakara’ As he is in the Mandasor inscnpUon 
called Gupi anvay-arx druma-dhumakeluh (the destroyer of the enemies 
of the Gupta family ) he is rightly supposed to have been a feudatory of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty” and governor of DaSapura (Mandasor) 

Dr N P Chakravarti suggests that he was perhaps the successor if not 
the son of Bandhuvamian ” and perfectly cntertamins as the suggestion 
IS It explains why like all other records ol this family the Malava era ha= 


20 Ibui p 120 21 Age of the Imperial Cuplas p 51 

22 Ibd p 66 App I 

23 It has been suggested by Dr D R. Bhandarkar that As Indra is 
represented as beng suspaous of Govindagupta* power the Utter seems to have 
been a supreme ruler (ImI of Iiumpiions of Aorlfrern India No 7 p 2 foot 
note 5 ) But if it is not an innocent and artless effort of the wnter of the ep 
graph to magn fy Govindagupta by the employment of any figurativ’e language 
the 7ndra of the text would look to contain a covert alius on to the contemporaiy 
Gupta emperor who was then susp ctous of the growing power of the provincial 


24 Life in the Cupla Age pp 27-30 and p 35 

25 Bhandarkar** Lut of Insenpltons of hotlkrm India p 2 footnote 4 
26. R. D Banerji Age of the Imperial Ciptar p. 66 App I 

r Ep 7mf, XWI p 131 footnote 4 
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been used m the inscription of Prabhakara, too It cannot be divined at 
present if Prabhakara ( 467 A D ) continued to be the governor of Da'^ 
pura in 473 a D , the date of the second part of the Mandasor insaiption 
composed by Vatsabhatfi according to which a part of the temple of tlie 
Sun built at DaSapura in 436 a d , when Kumaragupta I was the Impenal 
lord and Bandhuvarman was the governor of the place, by a guild of silk 
weavers from the Lata fdl into disrepair through the indifference of 

several kings ( (myaik paTtkivath), and after thirty six years it was res 
tored by the same guild But we must not doubt that the allusion to the 
‘ several kings ’ in Vatsabhatti’s inscription applies to Kumaragupta I, Skanda 
gupta, Purugupta and 'Narasimhagupta,*® and as such Western Malava 
did never cease to have been included m the Gupta empire till at least 473 
AD , when Kumaragupta II was the paramount sovereign 

As to other provinces and feudatones, the use of the Gupta era and of 
the phrase Gupta-nTPa-Tajya bhuklau ( m the enjoyment of sovereignty by 
the Gupta Kings ) m the copper plates, dated m 475, 482 and 510 A d of 
the Panbrajaka Maharaja HasUn ol Pahala ( Mod Bunddkhand region 
of Central India and the area covered by the eighteen forest kingdoms ) 
shows that the ruler nas all through a feudatory of the Guptas. An mscnp 
tion found in the Rewa State, bordering on the Miraapur district of the 
U P, and issued from Ja>'apura records the grant of a village to a Brah 
mm by MahSraja Laksmana m the year 158, which is referrable to the 
Gupta era and nould thus correspond to ad 477*® The grant recorded 
in the BarwSni ( m Central India ) copper plate mscuption is issued by 
Maharaja Subandhu in the (Gupta) year 167 (a=AD 486) from 
hShismati which is either Mahe^v^ara or Mandhata on the Narmada*® 
If the employment of the Gupta era in these two charters is not without 
significance both Laksmana and Subandhu were feudatones of Budha 
gupta Budhagupta again, according to the Eran Stone Pillar inscription 
of Maharaja Matrvi§nu and Dhanyavisiju was recogmsed as the overlord 
of Eastern h'EUava m 484 a d, when his viceroy, Surasmicandra was 
ruling the country between the Kalindi ( Yamuna ) and the Narmada In 
the east, the PShadpur and the two Damodarpur copperplates prove ht« 
dominaUon over the Puijdravardhana bkukti In the west, m Kathiawad 
and Gujarat Bhataika Seiwpati ol the Maitiaka family and his eldest son 
Dhara«^ma I. both of whom may be placed between 460 and 5(X) a d , did not 
even assume the tiUe of Maharaja, while the second son of Bha^rka, Maha 
raja Drcaja^imha refers himself as Parama bhoftoraka pad =* anudhySlal; 
m his Bhamodra Mahotta copper phte of the >ear 183 (=ad 502), and 
speaks, m another inscnption of the (same) paramount sovereign as havnng 

28. Cf Dandekar op ctt p 135 

29 d S f.. Am Rrp^ 1936.37 p 88 and of Iht Imperuil Cuplaj p 61 

3a Ep Ind XIX. pp 261.63 
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personally attended and performed the coronation of Drcojasunha (akhila- 
bhuima = aika stamina parama stamina siayom = upah ta rajy ~ 

obhifcka) That this Parama svatm or paramount sovereign of Drooasimha 
IS no other than a Gupta potentate is indubious ** and he is either Budhagupta 
or his immediate successor 

Have not the evidence furnished by these inscriptions the cogency of 
castmg to the winds the popular idea of tlie disintegration of the Gupta em 
pire since the days of Skandagupta ’ A penod of anarchy and misrule m 
the annals of the Guptas beginning with the death of Skandagupta is 
almost an idle fancy although it is perfectly true that the homage rendered 
to the Gupta overlords by some of these feudatories who had usurped the 
prerogative of issuing land grants and even coins and also reframed from 
refemng to the name of the impenal suzerain in their official charters, was 
merely nominal in character and perhaps in some cases the shadow of a shade. 
But however titular might have been the emperors the available reconJs 
demonstrate that the empire of Kumaragupta I extensive as it was. did not 
matenally suffer dismemberment before the beginning of the sixth century aj) 

Probably the only extant record that goes against this conclusion is the 
Balaghat copperplate mscnption of the Vakataka Pythvisaja IP* which 
states that the sovereignty of his father Narendrasena was acknowledged by 
the lords of Kosala (le. Mahakosala the upper Mahanadi valley) Mdola 
(probably the upper Narmada valley) and W^ava And it has been inferred 
from It that Narendrasena. believed to be a contemporary of Skandagupta 
had immediately after the death of the latter extended with the help of his 
son his sway over these provinces taking advantage of the tragedy of Skan 
daguptas death** But Narendrasena the grandson or great grandson of 
Rudrasena II who was the brother in law of Kumaragupta I could hardly 
be a true contemporary of Skandagupta the son of Kumaragupta I nor the 
history of Malava shows that any part of it seceded from Gupta overlordship 
any time before 473 ad If the statement of the Balaghat inscription is not 
wholly a poetical e.Taggeration it would seem that the Gupta governor of 
Western Malava perhaps of the family of Bandhuvarman. the militant atti 
tude of which is throughout displayed by the employment of the Malava in 
stead of the Gupta era in their records changed allegiance to the Vakatakas 
afler 473 aj> and became a subordinate ally of Narendrasena but in that 
we are to suppose that Western Malava was later on wrested by the 
Hflijas not from the Guptas but from the Vakatakas. 

The immediate successor of Budhagupta was either Vispugupta or more 
probably Vainyagupta There is no proof as I have distinctly said m my 

31 Dandckar of eti pp Hi-47 

32 Ibid, p 124 33 £/• /m/ IX p 271 

34 Dandekar ep eti p 117 Dr Saletoie has gone to the extent of making 
Narendrasena a cousin of Skandagupta Lift tn iPt Cupta Ate p 56 
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paper on ‘ Vainyagupta to identify him with Hiuen Tsang s Tathagupta 
raja, z name unknown to sober history, but it is amusing to find myself re 
presented as having " identified Vainyagupta with the Tatlmgata Gupta of 
Yuang Chwang ’ , ‘ simply because an inscnption of his reign bearing the 
date A D 506 7 and some Nalanda seals beanng his mme have been found ’ 
Not to see m Vainyagupta a member of the Imperial Gupta dynasty at this 
hour of the day is dogmatism that does not count m history After Vainyagupta 
came one BhanugupU (510 AD ), and he met a signal defeat at the Imnds of 
Toramaija, the leader of the Hupas who dared not make any inroad into the 
Gupta temtory for more than half a century past Toramapa’s ^on, Mdura 
kula was destined to be overpowered by Ya4odharman who can no more be 
regarded as to have had a meteoric career The Bihar Kotra ^in the Raj 
gadh State Malwa) mscnption of Naravarman describing him as aultkara 
defimtdy points out that YaSodharman who had the atthkara lancana, be 
longed to the family of Naravarman (418 aJ)), Vi^avarman (424 aj>) 
Bandhuvarman (437 ad) as also Prabhakara (467 ad) of Dasapura 
Yaiodharman first recovered Malwa from Mihirakula after the I5th regnal 
year of Hflna monarch (the date of the Gwalior inscription of Matrceta) 
and gradually by 533 aj> extended his empire upto the Lauhitya region It 
IS therefore, YaSodharman rather than the Hunas who directly dealt the 
death blow to the empire of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 


35 Jnd CuU^ V p 301 

36 Saletore Ltfe m the Cu!>la Ate p 47 

37 Or \jiio%-arman’— 30tl\ 1943 pp. 127 28. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY KINGS OF 
NEPAL 

By 

Dr R C MAJUMDAR, M A . PII J) , F R AS B 

The chronology of the early longs of Nepal is one of the various intrigu 
ing problems of ancient Indian history As is well known, quite a large 
number of inscriptions, found, m Ngial, supply us with the names of a long 
line of rulera and many of these records are also dated The chrondogical 
problem, therefore, resolves itself mainly to an mterpretation of these dates 
But opjruon differs widely on this point In order to understand these differ 
ences of views it is necessary to state that the early records of Nepal can be 
broadly divided mto two groups. The second group starts with the records 
of AmSuvarman dated 30 32, 34 eic and ends with the inscnption of Jaya 
deva n dated 153 There is a consensus of opinion that all these dates 
b‘>tween 32 and 153 refer to one and the same era. The first group compn»es 
the rest of the records, the date m none of which is less than 300 It is the 
reading and mterpretation of these dates that has given rise to differences 
and difficulties. Pandit Bhagawan Lai Indraji, who first dealt with this sub- 
ject, referred them to the Vikrama Era * Dr Fleet took them all to be years 
of the Gupta Era ’ S. Levi propounded the view that they all belong to a 
special era current m Nepal and he fixed its epoch to be 110 aj) » 

Dr R G Basak. the latest writer on the subject, has expressed an alto- 
gether different view^ after considering those of his predecessors, and we may 
begm by considering it in eome details. He agrees with Indraji m refemng 
the dates of Manadeva and Vasantadewa to the Vikrama era, but differs from 
the latter m the reading and mterpretation of the dates of Sivadeva s records 
He take the hundredth figure m these dates to be 300 instead of 500 and 
refers them to the Gupta era He thinks it quite probable that “ the des 
cendants of Vasantadeva began to use the Gupta samvat from the 
time when Samudra gupta forced the Nepal king to pay allegiance to his 
lord paramountcy and to accept the era introduced by his family from 
the beginning of his father Chandra gupta I s ragn (m 319 20 a c.) ” This 
would be quite a reasonable view if it were based on facts. Unfortunately 
It IS not so , for Dr Basak himself refers the dates 449 and 489 of the Kisi 
pidi and Tsapaligacn inscnpUons to Vikrama era Thus down to about 


1 lA XIII 411 IT The insoipOons were edited by Indraji in 7/1 IX. 163 IT 
2. ai in InUoduction pp. 177ff 3. Le tfepat Ul AOB 7311 

4 USl 274 ff (HNl*sinstory of North-eastern India.) 
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432 A D 1 e long after the death of Samudra gupta and his son, the Vikrama 
era, and not the Gupta era, is found to be m use in Nepal As a matter of 
fact, even according to Dr Basak's view, the earliest known record in Nepal 
dated in the Gupta era is the inscnption of Sivadeva dated 318 This takes 
us near to the middle of the seventh century ad when the Gupta empire 
and along with it the Gupta political influence had long been a thing of the 
past As thmgs stand at present, we have therefore to presume, according 
to Eh- Basak’s view, that the kings of Nepal did not use the Gupta era during 
the height of the Gupta power when they themselves were subject to its 
authority, but adopted it only after the decline of the Gupta empire and 
probably long after its downfall It IS obvious that such a view does not 
commend itself on general grounds 

Dr Basak has defimtdy discarded Levi’s view of a special Nepal era 
starting m 110 ad^ Unfortunately he does not appear to have possessed 
a fust hand knowledge of Levi's book*‘ wntt«i m French, and has not only 
failed to understand his arguments but even sometimes represented them m 
^ altr^ether wrong way It is essential, therefore, that we should clear up 
this pomt before we proceed further 

According to Dr Basak Livi's theory is based on the astronomical data 
urmsh^ by the inscnption of h^nadeva, dated samiat 386 L4vi, we are 
0 . anives at the conclusion that such a combination of astronomical 
pn^ena was only possible on Tuesday, the 1st May, 496 a d Hence he 

s a working hypothesis that the dates in samvat m the early Nepal ms 
np ions are to be referred to a Lichchhavi era, then m vogu^ which had 
‘ts starting point in the year 110 ad” 

^The troth is just the opposite As a matter of fact L^m first pomted 
out that Fleet, while lefemng the year 386 of MSnadevas inscnption to 
found these astronomical details applicable to the resulting date 

28th Apnl 705 ad He then remaiked that these astronomical data 
o not really enable us to fix any particular date, for they would be found 
aw i<able to many other years. Ho then obseived that these astronomical 
f ^ "’oH fit m with his own theory, which would refer the date 

0 inscnption to 1st May 496 AD Thus, far from concluding that the 
w ination of the astronomical phenomena was only possible on this date, 
expressed the diametrically opposite view 

It is cunous that Dr Basak does not refer to the real argument* on 
which Um‘s theory is based This may be summed up as follows. The 
sipidi Ins. (No VI of Llvi) dated in semvat 449 refers to pratham 
• c the first month of A^a^ka. showing that there was an intercalary* month 


43 In adeCOen to what U stated in the poragiaplts inunedtatcl> following cf 
In. 15 19 and 31 below 
5. l,€pa}, in. ppt 7ff 


6. pp.49ff 
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of A*a(iha in that >car Sivadcta, one of tthoec records is dated sum 

tat 520 w~is a contemporary of Arftluvarman and thus belonged to the firrf 
lu\lf of the sn-cnlh century aJ) Samiat 449, which is 71 years earlier vrould 
thus fall about the middle of thd 6th cent ad Now llicre were only three 
jears in the whole of tins century in which there was an intercalary Ata o 
nwnth ti: 481 6aka (559 60 ad), 501 Saka (578 9 ad) and 520 ^ 
(597*8 ‘to) As Uie last two dales would bring Sivadeva, who flouns. 

71 jears later, much later m time than AmSuvarman the first alone is accept 
able. Hence assuming that 449 satrvai is equivalent to 482 Saka the Nepa 
ksc era must have begun in Saka 33 current or 110 ad 

Evidently Dr Basak was unaware of this process of reasoning on which 
Um based his theory For in cnticisinB it he comments that 
IS incompatible toUi the date of Siradeva which Uvi wiorwiy r^ as 5-0 
nliich IS really 320 As has been stated above, the whole theory of L^vi tea 
cd on the assumption that Sivadeva's date was 520 Dr Basak is ato q 
wrong when he says that ' Uvi himself also doubted the reading of the i® 
Z., L tinndreds. specially the element 5 of 500 which seemed to him as 
ruitten in the manner of 3 C en immiere dti SJ) 
nrwntaUon of Uvis views is diametrically opposite to the truth livi 
discussed at length^ why the particular numerical symbol should be read 
SrH? oft W He maintained that m this r^pee. Indian was quite n^t 
™ wonSered how "without a word of esplanaPon or ®sblr®f 
without even poinUng out the divergence from the readmg of Indraj 
Bendall should have read the numeneal symbol in Golmadhi tel “'“f 
of Sivadeva as 300 Thus Ldvi not only read the symbol as 600 in the 
rnseriptions noted by Dr Basak but ato in the ,n.^,rption of fevadev 
Dr Basak has accepted as dated m 318 without any reference tol dii 
Z Sv. pomts out that m this symbol the symbol for 5 is attach^ and 
rJ “eft of me syml^l f. "e^W"— 

pur in=cnpPon he observes- ttat Hot the etot 5 of 500 
to that of the Khopas. ms but the sign for the Imna 
a double curve like (English ^re) 3 ( " ” relmml 

.omewhal like (English letter) S ^ed^n^^^ ^ a \ery imperfect ac 
s«r cxe) It IS thus obvio^ view of Uvi s statements 

quaintance with and often too ^ jjr Basok’s elaborate and 

and arguments. This is ^ m a scholarly work is likely 

learned disquisition on^ e f costing views on the subject 

“ ** moi ^ am unwillmg or unable to consult the ongmal 

particularly by scholars. I have therefore felt it necessary to discuss 

wnUngs ot me i 

point at some length 


7 Jbld PP 


& JbuL, p 6a 
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Coming back to the mam question of chronology, it woxild appear that 
the solution of the whole problem hmges upon the mterpretation of the first 
numencal symbol of the dates in the inscnptions of Sivadeva (who lived m 
the first half of sixth century ad), read as 5D0 by Levi, and as 300 by Dr 
Basak For a few other inscnptions, which are obviously earlier, are dated 
between 386 and 489 aj) If the dates of Si\adeva’s inscnptions are taken 
to be 500 to 520, we must agr«! with Levi that all the dates form a senes 
belonging to one era, and that era must have begun some time about 100 
AD and not impossibly m 110 ad On the other hand if sivadeva’s 
dates range between 310 and 320 they evidently belonged to the Gupta era 
and the dates of earlier kings, between 386 and 449 aj), must be referred 
to a different era This would most probably be a well known era like the 
Vikrama era, as suggested by Indraji and endorsed by Dr Basak, or the 
Saka era, for there would then be no adequate grounds for assuimng the 
existence of a speaal Nepal era 

Levi, as noted above, has discussed at length why the particular symbol 
should be read as 500 and not 3(X) The symbol for 300, he says, is regularly 
formed by adding two strokes to the proper left of the vertical stroke of the 
symbol for 103 As Buhler observes, from 400 onwards the hundred figures 
fire formed by a juxtaposition of the symbol of hundred and the particular 
numerical figure from 4 to 9 Llvi then points out that in the mscnptions 
of Sivadeva the symbol for hundred is like English figure 3 and to this is 
joined another symbol consisting of a vertical Ime with two strokes attached 
hi Its proper left, the lower of which ends in a curve. This ^mbol, according 
to Ldvi, represents 5, and he supports his view by pointing out a similar 
'‘ymbol for 5 m Buhler’s Plate IX, Col VII In his opimon, therefore, the 
two symbols reproduced m Buhler’s PI IX cols XIII and XIV against 300 
liave different connotations the former meamng 300 and the latter 500 Th'^re 
is Undoubtedly a great deal of force m L^vi s arguments, and it is a pity that 
^ Basak did not discuss the point, but simply took it for granted that the 
symbol denotes 300 and not 500 It must be admitted however, that L^vi s 
arguments are not convinang In the first place, the symbol m the ligature, 
which he takes for 5, no doubt resembles the symbol for 5 reproduced in 
Buhler’s plate IX. Col VII, but that refers to the Kushan penod It has 
no resemblance whatsoever with the symbol for 5 ured m Nepal inscriptions, 
m the Stele I of Hangaon which is almost a contemporary recoid Sec 
ondly, the ligature representing 400 in Nepal in-scriptions shows a full form 
of 100 with the \ertical stroke on the proper left, whereas according to Lfivis 
theory, this element is dropped m the case of 500 This is, no doubt, a 
possible \ lew. and the diortened form of lOO, reduced to a figure like English 
3. may be due to modifications in course of a century On the other hand 
It is equally possible to hold that the figure like 3 joined with a stroke to 
a '■ertical line on the proper left is a modification of the old symbol for 100, 
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«o that v.nth the tR'o stnAes, on its proper left, it may be regarded as the 
sjanbol for 300 Tlie curve noted at the end of one of the strobes may be 
due to clianges m course of the two or three centuries that intervened be- 
t^ixeen the txvo senes of records In support of this it may be pointed cot 
that the symbol in the Dharampur ins. shows a closer resemblance with the 
old symbol for 300 and may represent an intennediate form While there- 
fore, we arc unable to agree with Dr fiasak that the ‘symbol for 300 is 
clear and correct we find it equally dilEcult to accept it defmitely as 930 
in spite of the aulhonty of Indraji and L6vi behind it No final solution of 
the problem is perhaps possible so fong as we do not come across a record in 
which the date is not merely written with the symbol but also actual!) 
expressed in words. Until then we have to be satisfied with a tentative chro- 
nological scheme based upon general histoncal facts which we next proceed 
to discuss 

It is well knotvn that the list of early kings of Nepal is supplied by a 
number of local chronicles, known as the VanisSvoIis But these cannot 
be accepted as reliable histoncal data unless supported by more positive 
evidence. Fortunatefy, Che fti^upafi lempfe mscnption of king Jayadeva, 
who flourished in the eighth century Ai> , together with a few other' records 
helps us to check at least a certain section of the VcfitiavoTts, and this, for 
the present, must form the starting point m any discussion of the history 
and chronology of Nepal 

The r^upati temple inscription* begins with an account of the mythical 
kings of solar ongin from whirni was descended Licchavi, the eponymous 
hero of the Licchavi race whidi we are told * exists even now ’ Passing over 
a specified number (which however, cannot be made out on account of the 
damaged state of the record) of unnamed kmgs we come to Supuspa born 
in Puspapura. Twenty-three kings are said to have followed Supu5pa and 
then came the iUu<-tnous Jayadeva Eleven kings not named followed, and 
then came Vrsadeva Here for the first time we get a regular list of sue 
cession of six kings ending in Vasantadeva 

It IS extrernely unfortunate that the verse which follows immediately 
after the account of Vasantadeva cannot be made out m full as a number 
of letters in the middle have peeled o(l It begins with the words 'AsyanlOTe 
py [fdayadeva tii k$t{iiajjata’, and ends with the name of ‘Narendradeva 
preceded by Sea ’ But the mtcrvcning six letters which undoubtedly brought 
out the relation between the two kings are missing Indrap read these letters 
as ‘StrayodaSa tala' and interpreted the %’eise so as to mean "aftennrds 
came thirteen (rulers) *prung from king Udayadeva and then Narendra 
deva ' But for this meaning he had to take the precedmg word as laid in 


9 M IX. 178. 
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the plural, though his own lithograph and the original rubbuig clearly* show 
that there is no o kora sign after t in jatS As a matter of fact Fleet, who 
had the advantage of consulting the original nibbing of the m«cnption, says 
that tliere is no justification at all for the reading ‘ strayodaia ’ He shows 
other good grounds against the reading and concludes with the suggestion 
that the missing letters ‘contained nothing but an epithet, or perhaps ♦wo, 
of Narcndradeva, and that, so far from thirteen rulers having intervened 
between him and Udayadeva, he was the son of Udayadeva ” l^vi, who 
had a fresh copy of the records prepared for him agrees with Fleet and says 
that the word jala which is clear, is followed b> two doubtful letters and a 
lacuna of 4 letters corresponding to Indrajrs ‘ tra^odaSa tala’ He there- 
fore suggests that we can only read and translate it as follows “From king 
Udayadeva was bom Narendradeva ’ Dr Basak, without any refer 
ence to these views, naively su^csts, “ An emendation may bd proposed for 
the lacuna after the word ‘ trayodaia * by means of the word njpa as an epi 
thet to Narendradeva— thus making the whole of the second line read thus 
jatas ^ trayodaSa-^nTpai) - ca Norendiadevch so that taking trayodai>a 
as an ordinal and not as a cardinal number ’ “ Udayadeva and Dhruvadeva 
(sic evidently an error for Narendradeva) were respectively the twelfth and 
the thirteenth kings after Vasantadeva ’ « Dr Basak evidently belic\c« 

trayodasa’ is clear and definite in the record and the lacuna only 
f ** Indfajis own (lithograph as well as the observatirais 

of Fleet and L£vi based on independent study of other facsimiles leaves no 
doubt that there is no warrant at all for the reading trayodaia, taken as 
granted by Dr Basak 

We have, therefore at least for the pre'ent, to dismiss altogether the 
idea that 13 (11 according to Dr Basak) kings intervened between Vasanta 
deva and Udayadeva The meaning of the expression ' asy antare ' which 
connects these two kings cannot be preasely determined but there is little 
doubt as L6vi has shown that Fleet s recon-struction of the history of the 
period IS hardly acceptable According to L^i Vasantadeva s reign was fol 
lowed by a critical period m the history of the Licchavi royal family of 
Nepal involving usurpation of the royal power by AmSuvarman and Jisnu 
gupta, until it was restored by Narendradeva son of Udayadeva.** Although 
lacking m conclusive evidence this view appears to be the most satisfactory 
for the present 

The genealogy of the early kings of Nepal, given in the P^upati temple 

10 CII III Inlrod p 187 11 Ntpal 11 162 

12 Hm 281 

13 Fleet placed Manadeva after Sivadeva and ArhSuvarman This is so clearly 
eppo^ to pakeogtaphical and histoncal cMdoicc as shovi-n by Dr L4vi and Dr 
Basak that it need not be seriously considered 

14 Nepal, 11 163 
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inscnptjon. may thus be represented as follow^, with the omission of the my- 
thical kings at the beginning 

1 Jajadeva 


II kings 


J 

13 Vf§adeva 

1 

14 Sankaradeva 

I 

15 Dharmadeva 

I 

16 Mlnad«v3 

I 

17, Mahideva 

I 

16 Vasantadera 


19 Udayadeva 

I (’) 

20 Narendradeva 

The kings Nos 13 16 are! referred to in an inscnpUon of Manadeva (King 
No 16, dated samvat 386 Two other records of Manadeva, dated 207 and 
413 '« and one of Vasantadeva (No 18) dated 435” are also known 

Dunng the interval betn-een Nos. 18 and 19 ruled several other kings 
whose names are known from epigraphic records. First we have Sivadeva 
I and his great Mahasamanta AmSuvarman The latter gradually usurped 
all the royal authonty and ruled like an independent king His records are 
dated 30, 32, 34 and one is probably of the year 45 Whether these dates 
are to be referred to the Harsa era. beginning in 606 Aj> , as is generally hdd. 
or to a Tibetan era commencing in aj) 595 as Levi suggests, will be discussed 
later, but there is no doubt that Amsuvarman lived in the second quar- 
ter of the seventh ccntur>' ad as Hiuen Tsang refers to him as a recent ruler 


15. Indraji No. ! . L^i. No 1 Dr Dasik refers to this insoiption ai frae 
nsentary {USI 242) icnormg the fact that the concluding lines which could not 
be read by Indniji were mlcred by' Lfrj 
J6, L^^•l Na II, Indraji Na Z, 


17 Indraji Na 2. 
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T\\o Other kings who followed Stvadeva and Amluvarman, namely, 
gupta and Sivadcva II, are known from records dated respectively m the 
years 48 and 119 There is no doubt that these dates are to be referred to 
the same era as is used in Amiuvannan’s record** ** 

Sivadeva II is the son of Narendradeva who has been identified by all 
scholars with king No 20 in the genealogical list given above Ldvi also 
refers to Chinese accounts according to which Narendradeva was on the 
throne m or about 643 ad*® He must have thus a fairly long reign cover- 
ing nearly half a century His grandson Jayadeva II issued a record dated 
in year 153 of the era used by Am^uvarman, and thus Naiendradeva his son 
and grandson, together, must have ruled for a century or more 

The Chinese accounts tell us that the father of Narendradeva was re- 
moved from the throne by his younger brother, and Narendradeva was con 
sequently forced to fly to Tibet This, as well as the usurpation of Amiu- 
varman and Jisnugupta who did not belong to the Licchavi family, indicates 
internal troubles. One of the VaniiavaRs also refers to an invasion of the 
Kiratas who ruled over the kingdom for some time 

Evidently this troublesome penod is indicated by the author of the 
PaSupati temple inscnption when after referring to a regular succession of 
SIX kings up to Vasantadeva he suddenly goes at a jump to Narendradeva, 
son of Udayadeva He does not say, as he did on two previous occasions, 
that he is passing over or leaving out of account a number of specified kings, 
but simply draws a veil after the reign of Vasantadeva and lifts it again with 
the accession of Narendradeva 

It IS a reasonable presumption therefore, that the penod of mterval 
between Vasantadeva and Narendradeva saw the disappearance of authonty, 
at least for all practical purposes, of the Licchavi dynasty The epigraphic 
records have preserved the name of the Licchavi king iSivadeva, who was 
either removed or whose pmver was reduced to a phantom early in the seventh 
century a d by his great vassal Am^uvarman A little more light is perhaps 
thrown on this period by the VemSavans 

The different Vamsavalis agree in their accoimt of the first 28 kings of 
the Licchavi dynasty What is more important, they correctly give tlie 
names and order of succession of kings Nos 13 18 mentioned in the Pa^- 
pati temple ms It also mentions one Jayavarman early in the h^t From 
such alternatives as Sivavarman or Sivadevavarman given in the same list, 
this Jayavarman may be equated with Jayadeva {No 1) of the PaSupati 


inscriptions referred to in this para cf the list in HNI 213 ff 
^ j j ^ P 162 L£vi jHrts the date as &45 Dr Basak places 

Narendradeva about 6d0 ad {HNI 285) witlunit any reference to the Chinese evi 
dence ated b> L4%i 
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Ins. though the VamSatalis put 13 kings in the intervening period instead 
of 11 as mentioned in the latter This close resemblance of the Vamiatalis 
with the epigraphic records certainly gives their account of the Licchavi 
kings an authentic character, and it would not be iinrea«50TabIe, therefore, 
•q seek light from them regarding the penod following Vasantadeva 

The three successors of Vasantadeva are named in all the Vamsaia'is 
as Udayadeva, Manadeva and Gimakarnadeva L^vi refers to a record, with 
characters resembling tho'e of Vasantadeva, which contains the first part of 
a name ‘ Yuvarajoda ’ and which he reasonablj restores to YuiOTajodayc 
detaie. pnnee Udaj'adeva The same scholar al«o suggests that king Gaija 
dev’a, mentioned in a record of the same penod is the same as Gunakama 
deva who is mentioned as the second king after Udayadeva in the Vcmsa 
tefi*® 

All the Vamsaiedis agree in naming the ne-vt three kings as. ^ivadeva, 
Narendradeva and Bhimadeva. After that there is some difference. AcconJ 
ing to three of them the next two kings were Vj?nudeva and Visvadeva and 
the son in law of the latter, Amsuvarman founded the Thakun djmasty 
Another Ve/nsoicI! however, says, that during the reign of Bhimadeva 
V’arman the Ahirs who ruled over Nepal before the Licchavis, reconquered 
the country, and after three of them had ruled ^vadevavarman restored the 
Licchavi authonty and was followed by Am^varman** 

The discrepancy in the Vomsavotis is perhaps due to the polipcal troubles 
through which Nepal passed at this time and it is not easy to reconcile the 
varying accounts Curiously enough, the name of the three Ahir kings, 
Visnugupta, Kisougupta and Bhumigupta. all end in Gupta and we know 
from epigraphic records that one Jispugupta certamly ruled immediately 
after Am&ivannarL Although, therefore, the Ahir invasion is passed over 
in three Vamsaiolis, there may be '=ome histoncal truth m iL It is, how 
ever, just possible, that the Ahir rulers did not all precede, but followed, or 
were partly contemporary to the last Licchavi rulers named in the VamSc 
tails Ldvis suggestion that Viivadevavaiman of the three VomiataHs is 
idaitical with Sivadevavarman of the other Vowifaie/i, is eminently reason 
able,** as both are said to be followed b> Amsuvarman The fact that the 
name of this king is definitely known to be Sivadeva from epigraphic record 
gives this solitary VainlSialt, which names him and refers to the Ahira m 
vasion a more authentic character than the rest Now the three Vomiatalis, 
which onut all references to Ahir invasioo name Vlsnudeva as the successor 
of Bhimadeva whereas the other V'amiatcR names the fir^t Ahir king who 
succeeded Bhimadeva as Vi?ougupta It may be suggested therefore, that 
these two. Visoudcva and Visougupta. were identical and hts name shall 
be removed from the succession list of LKchavn kings. In other words he 

2a Nepal H 120-1 21 92 122. 22 124 
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leiBned over a part of Nepal at the same time as Sivadeva, who ultimately 
defeated him or his successor 

Thus on the strength of the Vonisavatis we may make a provisional list 
of the successors of Vasantadeva as follows — 

1 Udayadeva 

2 Manadeva (II) 

3 Gimakamadeva (Ganadeva’) 

4 Sivadeva 

5 Narendradeva 

6 Bhimadeva 

7 Sivadeva {Ahir invasion] 

8 AmSuvarman (founder of the Thakun dynasty) 

It IS known from tlie mscnptions that Sivadeva (No 7) was a senior 
contemporary of AmSuvarman L6vi has made a suggestion that the kings 
named Sivadeva, le. Nos 4 and 7 of the above list, were really one ana 
the same person, and Nos 5 and 6 did not really rule, but their names were 
preserved as mere links for traang the succession of future kings He points 
out that three VoiiiSavaTis represent No 4 as a king of considerable import- 
ance, mention many legends about him and refer m detail to his numerous 
religious endowments On the other hand, Sivadeva, who ruled immediately 
before Amluvarman, is known from epigraphic records to have made a large 
number of religious endowments Indeed no other king of Nepal is kncfwn 
to have issued so many grants of this kind This argument,** no doubt, 
contams a great deal of force, but against this has to be placed the unani 
mous testimony of all the Vamsavatts which separate the two kings bearing 
tile name fiivadeva 

It would thus appear that we can reasonably regard the interval bet 
ween Vasantadeva and Sivadeva — ^AmSuvarman as occupied by the reign of 
six (or according to L6vi three) kings Now 6ivadeva lived m the first half 
of the seventh century A D . and a record of Vasantadeva is dated 435 samval 
Interpreting this date by the Vikrama and Saka eras the interval between 
the two would respectively be about 250 and 1 15 years. There can be hardly 
any question tliat the latter is a more reasonable period of interval than the 
former Accordingly, at the present state of our knowledge, it would be 
most reasonable to refer the dates m the raords of Manadeva and Vasanta 
deva to the Saka era As regards the speoal Licchavi era of 110 ad, sug- 
gested by L4vi It IS only 33 years later than the Saka era, and it would not 
matenally affect our conclusions so far as the dates of Vasantadeva and his 
predecessors are concerned Only, if we read the date of iSivadeva’s record 
as 500 + X L4vi s suggestion becomes a more probable one, though the 5aka 
era would not be altogether unsuitable even m that case. 


23 Jbtd, 123-1 
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Bhagawanlal Indrajt referred the dates of Manadeva and Vasantade\’a 
to Vikrama era and this \iew has been endorsed by Dr R G Basak. Both 
were no doubt influenced by the presumption now proN'ed to be without 
a basis, that thirteen or eleven unnamed kings after Vasantadeva preceded 
Narendradeva There is however one important fact in fav’our of the 
Vikiama samvat which was unknown to Indraji and has been overlooked b> 
Dr Basak. Reference has already been maoe to the Kisipidi mscnption 
dated 449 which refers to an intercalary A§adha month L6vis theory of 
the Licchavi era of 110 AJ) was mainly based on this data, as there was an 
intercalary A$a4ha month in 559 AD It appears however from the astrono- 
m.cal tables supplied by L D S Pillai that there was an mtercalaiy Asa4ha 
in 449 Vikrama samvat current, but not m 449 Saka current or exp red 
But considenng how often such astronomical data have played tncks m chro- 
nological calculations m the past, it is difficult to regard this as a conclusive 
evidence, when it is in conflict with the results obtained from general histon 
cal study tVheii we remember that we are dealing with a period before 
Arj-abhata introduced a regular system m astronomical calculations, and the 
many unknown factors involved such as the error of calculations wrong or 
different system followed m different localities etc. it would not perhaps 
be wise in regarduig the astronomical data as i decisive factor in chronologi 
cal considerations As an instance m point we may cite the inscription of 
Am&uvarman dated 34 which refers to an intercalary Paufo Fleet who re- 
ferred this date to Harsa era, justified his theory by pointing out that there 
vras a mean intercalation of Paufo m aj) 649 ‘ L4\t on the other Iiand 
held that this intercalary Pauja could only occur m 629 A d »* But accord 
mg to the Table \ of S Pillai s Indian Chronology the latest authoritative 
treatise on the subject there was no interealaiy Patisa either in 6*^ or m 
640 AD As a matter of fact, accordmg to Ihllai instead of there being an 
intercalary Paaja there was a Pausa k":aya le no Pait^a month at all m 
6^ A D Nevertheless these astronomical facts should be borne m mind and 
considered by persons competent to form an authontativ’e opmion on them. 

It would appear from what has been said above that the facts so far 
known make it very unlikely that the earlier dates should be referred to 
the Vikrama samtat and that there are no adequate grounds for refemng 
them to a speaal Licchavi era. 

For the present, therefore we may accept as the most rea^nable assump- 
tion that the records of Manadeva and Vasantadeva are dated ir^ the <aka 
era. 

Tlie reign of Manadeva would accordingly cover the penod 464 to 491 
AD with a few >\ars more, perhaps, both at the beginning and at the end 
This IS the period when the decline of the Gupta empitti let loose the forces 
of political disintegration in N India. This fits in with the warlike acli 


21 C/f III Introd p 1"9 


25 J\ 1891 Part II p 62. 
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vjtics of Manadcva referred to in his records. It is interesting to recall in 
this connection that a Maukhan king (cither ISvaravarman or I^navarman) 
and tlie Later Gupta king Jivitagupta 1 arc said to has'c fought agam«t some 
enemies in the Himalaya region It is not unlikely tliat they fought against 
the Licchavi kings of Nepal early in the surtli century a d and vre may nell 
belte.'e in that case that Manadeva had already established a strong political 
authonty in Nepal which prosed a menace to the safety of the neighbouring 
regions m the south, 

We may thus offer the following tcntatiTC chronology of the Licdiavi 
kings of Nepal up to the usurpaticm of Arn4uvarman 
1 Jayadeva (2nd century AJ) ) 

2. *1 


■11 kmga (3rd and 4th centuries AJ) ) 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
49 
20 
21 

22 

23. 

24 

25 


Vf5ad€va 

I 

Sankaradeva 

1 

Dharmadeva 

1 

Manadeva 

1 


40(M6Oai> 


C 460-495 Aj) 


Mahideva 

I 

Vasantadeva 

I 

Udayadeva 

1 

Manadeva II 

i 

Gu^akamadeva 

(Gajjadeva) 


c 495-510 A D 
c 51(W20 AJ> 


520-610 A D 


1 

Sivadeva 

1 

Narendiadeva (’) 

Bhimadeva (’) 

1 

Sjvadeva acc. c 610 Aj> 

1 

Daughter = Amiuvarman (Usurper) 
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The date of Amluvarman s uairpation offere another intnguing problem 
in Nepal chronology His charters are dated m the years 30 32 34 and 39 
An mscnption referring to him as the reigning king contains a date of 
which the decimal figure is certainly 40 but the unit figure has been doubt 
fully read as 4 or 5 It is obvious that these dates cannot be referred to 
either the Vikrama or Saka era or to the Licchavi era proposed by L6vi 
The view generally accepted is that these dates are to be referred to the Haija 
era But, as L^vi has pointed out. • there are senous difficulties in the way 
of accepting this theory In the first place while there is no positive evi 
dence that Har«a ever conquered Nepal the Chinese accounts leave no doubt 
that Tibet at this time exercised suzerainty over that country and it was 
consequently detached from Indian politics Secondly the theory is in con 
flict with the positive statement of Hiuen Tsang that Amiuvarman was dead 
before he visited Nepal For according to the theory of Hai^a era AmsU 
varman was alive even after 646 A D while Hiuen Tsang visited these parts 
in about 637 ad In order to get nd of this difficulty it has be en suggested 
that Hiuen T&ang did not actually visit Nepal but based his account on re- 
port which were either inaccurate or misunderstood by him * But this ex 
planation can hardly be regarded as satisfactory particularly as we have no 
defimte evidence of the Hatsa era being used m Nepal Hiuen Tseng’s 
statement runs as follows** — 

The king is a kshatriya and bdongs to the family" of Licchavas. Hia 
mind 13 well mformed and he is pure and dignified in character He has a 
«incere faith m the law of Buddha Lately there was a king called AmSu 
varman who was distinguished for his learning and ingenuity He himself 
had composed a work on sounds (Sabda vidya) he esteemed learning and 
respected virtue and his reputation was spread everywhere. 

I have quoted this at length just to show that Hiuen Tsang s account 
of the two kings of Nepal is not a mere scrappy hearsay report but gives 
some personal details Even assuming that he did not visit Nepal personally 
—though there is nothing to justify this view— there is nothing to mdicate 
that he had not a fairly accurate account of Oie country His detailed des- 
criptions of the physical features and climate of the country the manners 
of the people and the religious establishments imply that he either visited 
the country or had detailed and faithful account of it from others. Dunng 
his tour m the neighbouring region and long residence at Nalanda he must 
have come across pcT«on3 resident m Nepal and competent to give him relia 
ble information. To disregard Hiuen TSangs testimony would therefore 
be a mere gratuitous assumption in order to uphold a theory which is not 
supported by any positive evidence Besides as we shall see later other 


26. Nepal, II 152. 27 M XIII 422 

28. Beal — Records 11 81 
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Chinese Texts mclircctly corroberrate Ilmen Tsang by mentioning Narendra- 
dev’a as king of Nepal c. 643 a d 

S Lc\i, the only canincnt scholar v>ho has refused to accept the theory 
of Harsa era, Ins offered a solution of his own An inscnpUon of AmSu- 
Narman, dated 34, refers to an intercalary Peu^a month, and L<5vi, as stated 
abo^e, shows by astronomical calculation that this year corresponds to the 
> ear 629 30 A D The starting point of the era used by Am^uvarman -would 
thus fall m tlie j”ear 595 A D and Ldvi suggests that this was probably the 
epoch of a Tibetan era commemorating either the accession of Strong tsan or 
the birth of his son Srong tsan Gampo As both thc«e Tibetan kings un 
doubtcdJy exercised suzerainty Cfver Nepal, such a theory js quite a rearonable 
one. But its duel drawback is the fact that we ha\e no knowledge of any 
such Tibetan era and until its existence is proved by independent evidence 
Lfivis theory cannot command general aaeptance. 

S L^vi has cited authentic Qiincsc evidence to shoiv that the Chinese 
embassy which visited Magadha in 643 AD, passed through Nepal and was 
received with honour by its king Narendradeva This shows that 
ArhSuvarman had ceased to reign before that date. It thus confirms the 
testimony of Hmen Tsang and renders untenable the theory that Amiuvar 
man’s dates are to be referred to the Har^i era At the same time I/vi s 
cvm theory of the Tibetan era of 595 a d hardly fits in with iL For we have 
an mscnption of Jisnugupta who succeeds! to the powers and authonty of 
AmSuvarman dated in the year 48 In this record Ji 5 ougupta acknowlixJgcd 
Bhatturaka raja Dhruvadeva as his lord jxiramount In another record the 
date of which is lost he refere to Bhattaraka Manadeva as evidently ocaipy* 
ing the same position A third mscnption of Ji?nugupta without date does 
not mention any of these kings but refers to his augmenting victonous reign 
It 13 a reasonable assumption that these three records indicate the gradual 
advance m the position and status of Jisnugupta We may consequently 
hold that Jisnugupta began his reign about the year 48 acknowledging the 
nominal suzerainty, first of the Licchavi king Dhruvadeva, and next of 
Manadeva and ended by discarding altogether such an unnecessary para 
phamdia and reigning absolutdy m his own name Ji?ijugupta may thus 
be presumed to have ruled for some years after the year 48 Now there can 
be no question that this date refers to the same era as was used by Amiu 
varman According to L^vi s theory this date corresponds to 643 a d We 
may reasonably hold that Jisnuguptas reign was extended at least a few 
years beyond 643 a d But according to the Chinese evidence cited by Lfivi 

29 Nepal II J54 30 /{nrf 104 

31 Dr Basak who refers the dates of Amluvarman to the Har$a era is 
altogether silent about the theory of L^vi and of the Chinese evidence referred to 
b> him 
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himself, Narandradeva was the king of Nepal in 643 ad This considerably 
weakens the theory that the dates in the dwrters of AmSuvarman and Ji?nu 
gupta are to be referred to a Tibetan era ownmencing in 595 aj) 

We may also consider the possitwlity that the date m Amsuvaimans 
charter are his own regnal years and that the reckoning was contmued by 
his succe^rs This is a quite reasonable and probable view, but is rejected 
by S LdvP* on two grounds , first that no record earlier than the 30th year 
IS known, and seamdly that as the Hangaon Steld inscnption of Amluvar 
man dated year^ 30 refers to some details of his coronation the era can 
hardly commemorate his own accession The objections cannot, howe%er, 
be regarded as decisive. The first is a moe negative evidaice AS regards 
the second, the inscnption merely refers to ' abht^eka hostl ' and ' abhi?e 
kas^va’ in general terms, and althou^ probable, it is by no means certain 
that the details of the donations m the record refer to the items of his own 
coronation So the possibility of the dates of Amluvarman’s charters being 
his own regnal years cannot be altogether dismissed It is not necessary to 
suMXJse that Amsuvarman deliberately founded a new era As often hap 
pened, it is possible that the reckoning of his regnal j’cars was contmued by 
his successors and thus an era grew into being 

Another possibility must also be kept in view The Nepal Samvat, 
an era even now in use, commenced from 879 80 a d , and, m the absence 
of any authentic information or even reliable tradition explaining its ongm 
It has been suggested by l,evi that the epoch of the new era might simply 
be the new year after the completion of 800 years of the i&aka era *» In other 
words they simply left out the hundreds at the commencement of the 9th 
century of the &ika era. If this theory be acrepted we may hold that some 
thing similar might have taken place after the lapse of the first five hundred 
years of the Saka era. Am^uvarman’s known dates might, therefore be treated 
as 530 to 545 of the Saka era corresponding to 608 623 AD which would 
agree with Hiuen Tsangs statement that the king died some time before his 
visit to Nepal (c 637 ad) We must, however, bear in mind that the 
dates of Sivadeva and Jayadeva II, vtz years 119 and 145 are also evidently 
dated m the same era and it is therefore; necessary to suppose that though 
after 500 Saka the hundreds wen* omitted, the reckoning was continued un 
mterrupted for the next three centunes until the new Nepal Samvat came 
into use in the 9th century, and the same rontinuous reckoning was again 
adopted and has continued uptil now 

On the whole it must be admitted that none of these theories about the 
interpirtation of the dates of AmSuvarman’s charters can be regarded as 
convinang But the theory of Hai^a era, which is now generally favoured. 


32 Ae/a». II 152-3 
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appears to be the least satisfactory, as it is contradicted by known facts 
deduced from Hiuen Tsang’s narrative and the Chinese annals. The theory 
of regnal j*cars seems to be least open to objection at tlie present state of 
our kno\\lcdga No’crthcless it ^-ould be unwise to lay stress on, far less 
to adopt definitely, any one of the above theories For the present we must 
rest content with the Information supplied by Hiuen Tsang that Aih$uvar- 
man’s reign ended immediately or shortly before 637 AJ), when the pilgnm 
probably visited Nepal, or 642-3 ad when he visited E India for the last 
time. 

In concluding this long dissertation we must admit that it has not been 
possible to achie%e much by way of positive results, but the main problem 
and the various issues arising out of it have been placed in dear perspective, 
and all the theories, specially those of Livi, which arc very important but 
evidently little known to Indian sdwrfars, have been fully explained and 
properly exanuned This, it may be confidently hoped, would facilitate the 
future study of the history and chronology of Nepal 
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JBy 

Dr HIRANANDA SASTRI, MA, mol., Diirr 

Gulenas form a chief clan of the old Katoch rulers of Kangra the 
famous histone stronghold of the ‘ Tngartta ' temtory of the Punjab One 
of the heroic rajas of this Tngartta namely. SuSaimachandra, figures m the 
Mahabharata as fighting on b^f of the inveterate Dur^odhana against 
the PBudavas Who built this stronghold and when, we do not know 
Tradition asenbes it to divine agency probably on account of its impreg 
liability and great age Nagarakota is an antique name of it and Kangara 
a comparatively modem appellahon designating not only the fortress but 
the whole distnct, so called after the fortress The connotation of this 
term is obscure just as is that of Katoch. To etymologise th ese terms as 
Kon gaiha ( the head or chief fort) and Kaie uchcho ( foremost m the 
army ) will be too pedanUc for acceptance. This stronghold of Kangra 
played an important role m the history of the India of the Mehajninad«in 
epoch and a patriotic Hindu cannot but mourn its fall to the invader ts 
rifnd hi men lut hut Nagarakota Ja ts mnd hi men }al5 raha Somandtha bht 

The Gulenas left the parental stronghold vis Kangra and settled in 
Guler which is about a days journey from it, m the U5th century of the 
Chnstian era. They were called after this locality m accordance with the 
usual custom of taking names from the place of residence as for uample 
Pathaniya from Pathana or Prahshthana Dogra from Duggar (anaent 
Dvigartta ), or Balauna from Balaur 

Dunng my ofSaal tours in the distnct of Kangra I visited Hanpur, 
the capital of Guler, and made the acquaintance of Raja Raghunatha Sin 
gha the late ruler of the locality He very kmdly showed me his valuable 
collection of paintmgs chiefly oHisisting of the portraits of his anostors 
and allowed me to have them photographed for the Archaeological Survey 
of India Northern Circle, ILahore. One of these portraits is belie\’ed to 
represent a Gulena chief who was considered a channing personality, so 
much so that the members of a Mughal harem so goes the story, expre^ 
a desire to see him He was consequently taken to their august presence 
but, unfortunately for him. blindfolded ' These paintmgs are not >-et 
published and it is highly desirable that they are brought out for the use 
of schobrs interested in the pictorial art and history of India The said 
Raja allowed me the use of the DtUpaianjtm the onlj manuscript copy of 
which lay in his possession This valuable piece gives an interestmg ac 
count of the Gulena chiefs and I noticed its contents m the Journal of The 
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Punjab Htstorkd Society many years ago At the same time I was able 
to get a few pictures of nayikas and ragmts, some of which I have publish 
ed already 

Kangra gave birth to many beautiful pictures now lying scattered in 
several museums and vanous collections, ofiicial or private Consequently, 
these paintings arc known to be the product of the school termed after 
ICangra, Gulcr is a part of Kasgra and a number of paintings have been 
found here. ^Vhether the Gulcria chiefs had their own ehtteras ( i e cAif- 
rakaras ) or not, is not known for certain, but pnncipal rulers of these hill 
states had them as a rule and Kangra must have had them too, for I myself 
saw the descendants of a famous painter of Kangra, namely, Sajanu, about 
the time of the well known seismic catastrophe of 1905 when I was there, 
and collected many khakas from the family In all probability the paintings 
of Kangra were indebted to the Ustads who gave us the Mughal pamtings 
too well known to mention here. 

Kangra pamtings are usually m the profile and the painters who 
wrought them did not come out successful m their efforts to depict the full 
face These paintings are known for their technique, brilliancy, colour and 
line. The best ones are undoubtedly good illustrations of exquisiteness and 
are well featured and proportioned The Gulen5 paintings are likewise 
There is no need to differentiate them from the Kangra school The portraits 
of the Gulenas which I have seen display all these charactenstics and reflect 
great credit on the ustads who made them as well as the patrons who 
encouraged them The said collection of the ruler mentioned above had 
besides portraits, paintings of rdgtms, naytkas, flowers, deities and other 
subjects They all require speaal treatment m a separate volume 

Two of these paintings which have not been published before and 
are masterpieces of the Kangra Art, are reproduced here m token of my 
great appreciation of the devotion to the muse of the history and art of 
anaent India which the scholar to whom this volume is being presented has 
evinang all along One of them I call ' Expectancy ’ and the other 
Delusion’ Both these pictures of the Kangra qulam are remarkably wdl 
drawn and ^quisite The colounng is excellent, the pose of the figure 
very expressive, and the drapery fine and smart, so much so that the dress 
IS visibly transparent the velvety bodice with its colour is clear under the 
dupalta The rest of the dress and also the face, are executed with equal 
delicacy The background of the lady expecting her lover at the dead of 
night 13 wonderfully exhibited and with the streak of lightning that the 
ustad has cleverly put in, forms a striking contrast to the charmmg figure. 
The other picture VtprdtabdhS ('Delusion'), depicts equally successfully 
the state of mmd of the bewitched lady and inadentally, brings to our 
thought the forlorn state to which this supab art of Kangra has now dwindled 
with hardly any hope of revival as those who wrought them did not come out 
successful m their efforts to depict the full face. 
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Two of these paintings which have not been published before and are 
masterpieces of the Kangra qalatn, are itproduced below m token of my ap 
preaation of tlie devotion which Dr B C Law has all along been evinang 
to the cause of Indology As I have said before, both are remarkably exqui 
site and well posed In ' Expectancy ’ the drapery is visibly transparent The 
bodice does not hide the beauty of the figure it covers and the skirt is clear 
under the deep blue gossamer dupatta The rest of the dress and also the face 
and person, are executed with equal delicacy This portrayal of the lady 
waiting for her lover amidst the brewing storm at the dead of night, is strik- 
ingly effective The streak of lightning that the ustad has cleverly put in to 
lessen the dark intensity of the night, vividly bnngs out the contrast between 
the charming lady, her jewelry, her drapery, her lovely features and graceful 
form and the dim weird background 

The VtpToIabdha ('Delusion') is apparently a portrayal of the idea 
oontairung in the following verse from the Gita Govinda 

jf^Tctr nni. i 

Lord Krishna has suddenly disappeared leaving Radha in bewilderment 
Thinking that the Lord is hidden m the flowery tree, she stands holdmg the 
blossoming branch in her hand sighing for the vanished lover This picture 
IS in softer tints harmoniously, but just as delicately, u«ed and is an equally 
successful depiction of the state of mind of the bewitched lady 

Both paintings serve to illustrate the high degree of perfection that the 
superb pictorial art of Kangra had reached and we cannot but regret the 
forlorn state to which it has now dwindled with hardly any hope of revival 
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VEDIC PLANTS 

By 

Dr GIRIJAPRASANNA MAJUMDAR, M SC PH d , f N i 
Introduction 

The Vedic Indians were a civilized people. They settled down to 
pastoral life, and evolved working knowledge of the things that formed their 
immediate environment, and plants formed one such environment, in older 
to utilize them to the best of their advantage. They lived m villages, towns 
and cities m fixed dwellings and houses which were furnished with simple 
furniture Their food and dnnk ingredients consisted mainly of cereals, 
pulses, fruits, soma and other plants and plant products which they culti 
vated in fields and gardens The Vedas bring the Vedic man and woman 
before us perfectly well dressed, canng for dress and creating an art for dress- 
making washing, etc. Boats and chanots were their mam conveyances for 
water and land transport, and their trade and commerce flourished with plant 
products as the chief merchandise, and even m5$a and kT?nda Were used as 
**ome sort of currency for exchange and barter They developed agnculture, 
arbon horticulture, sylviculture, etc and enjoyed their leisure hours in pla>- 
ir^ dice or m cultivating music both* vocal and mstnimentaj They made 
utensilss war weapons, agricultural implements and also practised mediane. 

All these required a knowledge of plants and plant products It is rightly 
‘'aid that ‘utilitanan side gave the first impetus to the scientific study of 
Botany* At this early stage Descnptive Botany, or the Eirtemal Morpho 
logy as It IS called- and some knowledge of nursutg and maintenance of 
Smwth of plants (rudimentary knowledge of plant physiology), became neces 
'ary for the proper identification of plants and Ihdr successful cultivation 
particularly so when their number became unusually large. An account of 
their achievement in this line will be given elsewhere. 

In the present contnbubon an attempt has been made to make a list, 
identify as far as practicable and dassify the plants occurring m the Vedic 
literature as contemplated and enumerated by Macdonell and Keith in their 
classical node, the Vedtc Index 

2 Identification 

The trees, shrubs. herl» and other plants mentioned m the Vedic lite- 
rature are enumerated below in an alj^betic order with their Latin syno- 
njTRs, distribution and uses * - 
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Vedic name 

Latin Synonym 
and Family 

Ref tn Vedu bteraluje 

Distribution 
and uses 

1 Abaya 

1 Br^aca yuncea 
(=:napu3) 

«eeds dark 

2 B alba, seeda 

white (Crua 

ferx) 

A V IV 3? 5 (Whitney 
292) used against super 
natural agenaes. 

V 

Cultivated m In 
dia, white ones 
cultivated at he- 
rozepore m the 
Punjab 

Oil medicine 

2 Adara 

Zin^ber offianale 
(Zingiberacee) 

A V IV 35 5 (Whitney 
207 Zimmer 70 Weber 
le 138) 

Throughout the 

warmer parts of 
India. 

Medicine spice 

3 Adhya?ida 

1 Muoea pmn 

ens (Legumt 

nosxl 

2 Phyllanthus 
unnana 

3 P rurun 
Euphoibneaeeas 

&t. Br xiii 8 1 16 men 
tioned with many other 
plants 

From the Himala 
yas m the plains 
to Ceylon, As- 
sam Burma etc 
— hcrtter parts 

of Ind a 
Medicmal 

4 AjasinS’' 

1 Odina Wodiar 
(Anacardia 
ce*) 

2 Gyreneroa 
SyUestrt _ 

(Asdep adacee) 

A V IV 37 prescnbed as 
demon destroyer 

Hotter ports of 
India fi^ ex 
treme N W 
along th‘ foot 
of the Hima 
laya ascending 
to 4000 ft to 

1 Assam eastwards 
Wood medietne 

5 Ala 

Weed of cornfield 

A. y VI 16 3 


6 Alabu, Aiapu 

Lagenana Vulgans 
(Cucurb taces) 

A V vui 10 29 30 XX 
13a 1 2 abipu Malt 
Sam IV 2 13 vesfel made 
of It 

Indigenous m In 
dia 

Vegetable fruit 

and utensils 

7 Alasala 

Gram creeper 

A. V VI 16 4 


8. Amala Ama 
laira 

Phyllanthus emb- 
lica 

(Euphorb aceaj 

Jaira. Up Br 1 38, 6 
O^d. Up vu 3 1 
(Vimalafca) 

Throughout tropi 
cal & sub-tropi 
cal India wild 
or planted. 

Medicinal fruit 

9 Amlila 

1 GlonoEb supeiba 
(Liliacoe) 

2 Cascata sp. 
(ConvohTila 
cex) 

A- V V 32 4 the plant 
IS described as rootless. 

I consider it a cascata sp 
which 13 coosnon in the 
Indus Plain us^ for 
po soning arrows. 

Thrtwghout tropi 
cal India, from 

N W Himala 
yas to Assam 
ascend ng up to 
5000 ft 

Poison 

10 Aod^ 

Isympfwa alba 
(N>mphaEacex> 

A. V IV 5 'fl7 16 

edible plant leaf root 

egg shaped. In Rp- 

palapada cd Pauixjanka 
IS mentioned m its place 

Kashmir Siberia 
Europe. 

Flower peisonai 

dteorahon tdx 
bits 
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Vedic name 

Zatm Synonym 
and Family 

Jtef in Vedic hlerature 

Dtstnbulton 
and uses 

11 Aiju (ana) 

: Panicum imlia 

ceum (Grami 
nea) 

1 

Vaj Sam xvm, 12 , Brhad 
Up VI 3. 13 

Qiltivated or natu- 
ralised through- 
out the hotter 
parts of India, 
grains white 

F^od grasns jpd 
del diet 

12. Apomarga 

Achyranthes aa 
POT (Amaran ' 
taces) 

A V iv,r7. 6. 18 7, 19, 
4 , vu, 6, 2 , Vaj Sam. 
XXXV, 11 , TaitL Br i, 7, 
8, 1 , Sat Br V, 2, 4, 14 , 
xiu, 8, 4, 4 , Nirukta, iv, 
17, 2 

Tropical Asia, Af- 
nca, Baluchis- 
tan 

Medicinal, ritual 

13 ApaiajitS 

Clttona temata i 
(Legununoseae) 

A. V 11 , 27, 3 , for prospe- 
nty and long life 

Tropical zone from 
the Himalayas 
to Ceylon, Bur- 
ma, etc. 

Spell amulet j 

14 Arka 

Calotropis gigan* 
tea (Asdepia 
daces) 

A V. VI. 72, 1 , Sau Br ix, 
1. 1, 4 9 , arka parpa, 
arka palSsa, i, 2, 3 , 12, 
13 

Throughout India, 
asoendmg to 

3000 ft in the 
Himalayas, from 
the Punjab to 
Assam, dner 

pbces. 

Medicinal 

15 Aralu 

Orcwylum indicum 
(Bignomiaceae) 

A V XX, 131, 17 , m R V 
It IS said that axle of 
cbaDOt tras someluses 
made ol its ^rood. 

From the Hima- 
layas to Ceylcn 
up to 3000 ft. 
T'lm&er, mcdicrnaf 

16 Ar3{aki , 

Aratu 1 

1 FYosopis spia 
EOT (suggested 
by R'efier) 

2 Acaaa Suma 
(Legunuocees) 

A. V IV. 37. 6 

'' The Punjab, Sind, 
Western Peran 
sula. 

Timber, Fuel, 

17 Arundhau 
— Sahadai 

Sida cordifolia 

S rhombiioLa 
CMalvacee) 

A. V iv,i2. 1 . V 5, 5, 9. 
VI. 59. 1, 2, vu 7, 16, 
xix, 38, 1 , healing pro* 
perties. as febrifuge, in* 
aeased milk of cow, pro- 
tection of cattle lA. V 
VI, 59, 1), dtxnber, hav 
mg stem, of golden 
colour. (A. V V, 5, 5.7), 
also called didd, and 
appears to have 
been a product cl it 
(Whitney's notes on A.V 
iv, 12) v*M 7 < 

Tropical and sub- 
tropical JaiSa. 

MedtctnaJ Milk 

pTOtfuetne Sour- 
ce of LakfS 
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Vedtc name 

18. Aimagandha 

J9 A^vattha 


20. Aivavala 
Asva\'ara 

21 Asvavab 

22 Auli^gandhi 

23 Arak^ 
(aquatic 

plant) 


24 Badaia 


Latin Synonym 
and Famit} 

Ref tn Vedtc ItteratuTt 

f Dislttbulton 

and uses 

Withaiua sDmni 
fera (Solana 

cee) 

SaL Br zui 8 1 16 

Tliroughout drier 
subtropical In 
dia, west Hin 
dustan. 

Medtctnai 

Ficus religiosa 

(urticaces) 

1 R V 1. 20 vessel 

made of Asvattha. R 'V 
X, 97 5 tree, A. \ ui 
6 1 IV 32.4 hardwooi 
for londUng fire, A. V 
vn 14 1 Sat. Br XI a 
1 13 starts life as an epi 
pbyte on Khadire. some 
tunes strangles it A, V 
111 6 Its bemes eaten 
by birds, R \ i 164 
2020 described as 

CTcsted voines (sdchawjin) 
A V Iv^ 374 

f One of India s 

1 greatest tree», 

[. I wild in the sub- 

? 1 Himalayan for 

1 ests. 

1 Reltgtous 

Sacdiaium spon 
taneum 

(Grauunex) 

Sam. ui, 7 9 Kath 
Sam zziv 8 Kapt^tha. 
Sam. SExvui 1 SaL Br 
ui 4 1 7 

India Ceylon etc. 
warm region of 
old world 

One of the four 
pnoapal medi 
anal plants can 
not be identified 

|r V X.97 7 


Fragrant plant 

A. V IV 37 3 mentioned I 
along with Guggulj and 
Naladi as fragrant plants. 


Blyxa oryzetonim 
the only speaes 
that grows m 
Kashmir Its 

later name b 
iaiTfila identi 
cal with &pal3 
Sais'ala is SI>'xa 
gnffithu not 

found m the 
Punjab iipala 

IS mentioned in 
Al\'a. Gr Sutia 

11 8 IV 4 
(Hydrochandcz) 

A. V VIII 7 9 */37 8-10 
TaitL Sam iv^6 1 1 

V 4 2. 1 4 3 Vaj 
Sam. xvu, 4 xxv 1 
hliuL Sam. u 10 4 Sat. 
Br vu 5 1 11 \nu 3 

2. 5 tx. 1 2 20 22 
xni 8. 3 13 Gandharvas 
eat It A. ^ IV 37 8 

Kashm r 

Pot herb 

Zizrohus Sp 
(Khanines) 

Kath. Sam, xii 10 Mait. 
Sam. UI 11 2 \aj 

Sam. XIX 22. 90 XXI 30 
Taut. Br 1 8, 5 1 Sat. 

Br r 5 4 10 xii 7 

1 3 2. 9 9 1 8 etc 
Jaunin. Br ii 156 5. 

Throughout India, 

N Frontier 

Sind base of 
the Himalaya to 
Ce>Ion. 
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V(dte name. 

Latin Sy-nonym 

Jtef. tn I'edia hleratuTe 

Dislrtlmlton 
and uses 

36 DflrvS 

Cynodon dactyJa 
(Graminexi 

? *' 13^, 5, 

) 142, 8 , TaitL Sam. iv, 

2. 9, 2; V, 2. 8, 3. \aj 
Sam mi, 20 , AiL Br. 

«ii, 5. 8 , SaL Br iv. 5 
10, 5 , vi:, 9, 2, 10. 12 , 
etc . grows on Damp , 

ground. R. V x, 16. 3 1 
142. a. 

India, Burma, 

Ceylon ascend- 
ing to 5000 ft. 
m the Himala- 
I'as. 

SacTifieial 

Medtnnal 

37. 

Rianua Commu* 

lUS 

(Euphorbia ces) 

' Sahkh. Aras. m 8 


Throughout India, 
cultivated, tro- 
pics, generally, 
indigenous in 

Africa. 

MedianaJ, oil 

38 Gaimut 

(Lggurrunoaeg) 
Wild bean 

Taiu Sam u, 4, 4, 1 2 , 
Kath Sam. an , Mait. 
Sam. u. 2 4 ( 

Pulse 

39 Gavedhula 
GavedbukS 
Cavidhuka 
CavfdbuJd 

Coix Lachryma 
! (Graminea) 

Taitt Sam v, 4. 3 2 , sSL 
Br V. 2, 9, 13 , 3, 1, 10,1 
nr, 1, 2, 19 , TatL Sam 
» 8, 7. 1 . 9. 2 , TaiU 

Br 1, 7, 3. 6 , MaiL Sam. 
u, 6, 5 , IV, 3, 8 , VSj 1 
Sam. XV. 5 

Tropical Asra, Cul- 
tivated, hotter 

A damper parts 
of India, kernel 
used as load, 
medtemt, Jod 
der grass (Dut- 
hie) 

4U trfirihfifna 

Tnticum vulgare 
(Gramuiea:) 

Mait Sam. i, 2, 8 , VSj 
Sam xvui 12 , xix, 22 , 
89 . XXI, 29 , Sat. Br xu, 
7, I. 2 , 2. 9 , B|haa bp 
VI. 3. 22 , distinguish^ 
from Vnhi & Yava in 
T^U Br j. 3, 7. 2 , Sak 
tvah made from it Sat 
Br Ml. 9, 1, 5 , V, 2, I, 
6 

Northern India, 

, up to 13000 ft. 

m the Himala- 
yas &. Tibet 

Cereal 

41 Guggulfl 

Bulsamodendroa 

Muicul 

(Bur^races) 

A. V xiz 3S , amulet for 
vanous bles^gs, i 

j Sind Rajputana, 
Baluchistan 
rocky hills. 

1 Frankineettse 

42. HaiidiS 1 

Curcuma longa j 

(Zingibemcex) 

V J 24. 2 , remedy 
against leprous spot 

Qiltivated in In 
dia, throughout 
tropics. 

Medtemal 

43 Handm ( 

^ednis Lbam S 

tor dcodara 
(Com(cne) 

aL Br xiu, 8 1 16 

N W Himalaya 
from Kumaon 
westwards 3,500 
to 12 000 ft. 
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Vedic name 

Latin Synonym 
and Famiy 

Ref in Vedte ItteratuTe 

Distribution 
and MSC3 

44 Isika ] 

Polvtoca barbata 
(Graminee) 

A V. vii, 54, 4 , XU. 2, 54 . 
Sat Br IV, 3, 4, 16 , etc. 
Jaitnin fir. Up i. 9 , u. i 
134, Chand v, 24, 3, 
Kath Up Ji, 6, 17, etc. , 
Ninikta ix. 8 , a baslcct ' 
of Isikd tn Sat Br i, 1. 
4, 19 , argaJesika (bolt 
and pin ol a door)— in' 
Santch Aran ii, 16 

Throughout India 
hot and damp 
area from the 
Punjab to As- 
sam 

Utensits etc. 

45 jambila 
JSrabila 

1 Citrus auranti* 
um 

lur Bergamia 

2. C Mfidica vat 
aada 
(Rutacea:) 

Mait Sam ui, 15. 3 , K5th , 
Sam V, 12, 1 , Vaj Saip i 
1 XXV, 3 

' I 

Said to be indige- 
nous in the 
Mothxonwalla 
swamp, Dehra- 
dun, Gharwal, 
Kumaon 

Citron 

46 Janp6a 

Tenninaba arjuna 
(Cowbrttacex) ! 

A V u, 9 , XIX. 34, 35 
against all sorts ol di» 
easea A V xix 39 30, 
II, 4, 1 , XIX, 34. 1. 9 , 
9, 7, amulet 

Sub-Mimalayan 
trartj N W 
Provinces. 

Amvtet 

47 KSkambtra 

Useful tree ol 
some land 

R V VI 48 17 


48 Kapitthaka 

Feroma elephan 
turn 

(Rutacea;) 

A V IV 4 8, for vinlity 

In dry situation 
from the Punjab 

1 eastward and 

, southward 

49 Katira 

Cappna aphylla— 
c decidua 
iCappandaceaa) 

Taitt Sajn. u, 4, 9 2 , 

Hath Saip xi 11 , xxx\n 

7 Sat Br « 5 2 11 

The Punjab, Gu 

1 jarat Rajputana, 

' dner places 

50 Katlcandhu 

1 Zizypbus num 
mulana, 

2 Z quenoplia 
(bladtdnipe) 

3 Z, jujuba (yel 
low orange-red 
dish brown 
drupe) 
(Rhamnex) 

R V I, 112, 6, mentions it, 
may be Z cenopolia but 
the one mentioned m 
Ibth Sam. xu, 10 Mait 
Sam in 11, 2 , Vaj Saip 
XIX, 23, 91 . x». 32 . XXIV, 
2 , Sat Bf V, 5 4 10 . 
XU 7, i 9 , 9. 1, 5, etc. 
Jaim. Br u, 152 5 — had 
red berry {wAi/a) It 
cannot be z ;ujuba it is 
X nummulana as its 
drupe beromes ted when 
npe 

1 Outer Himalayas 
up to 4 500 ft , 
chy and region 
of the Punjab, 
Wannstan etc. 
up to 3000 fL 
Frort 
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Latin Synonym 
and Family 


Ref. in Vedic hlerature 


Dislnbutson 
and uses 


Gmfta niborea Taitt Sam v, 2, 7. 3 4 ; Throuehout India 

{Verbenace®) j vi, 2, 1. 5 ; \Iait Sam. I extending to the 

ui. 2, 6 ; 7, 9 ; SaL Bf. loot of N W. 
I J' I Hiinala>’as, then 

I 3 3 6j VII 4, 1, 37, 1 eastward. 


Sacdiarum spon- R. V. x. JOO. 10, used for Thruu^out India, 
^eum etc according to South Europe 

{Gramme®) Roth, but dean m Taitt. I and warm region 

Aran vi, 9, 1 I the old world 

I FuTniture 


i Acacia catechu j 
(Legununose®) j 


H. V ui, S3, 19 , A. V. . 11 , Tis Punjab, N. 

6, 1 , V, 5, 5 ; VUI, 8, 3 , IV Himalaj-as 

J' 5* Sip HI, C. India, Bihar 

® 3 1 l^aitL Sarp iii, 5, Mediefnal 

7, 1 , Alt Br u, 1 , SaL timber 
Br I, 3, ^ 20; m, 6. 2, 

12, etc,~as a tree with 
hard wood. A. V x, 6. 6, 

Arundhati dimbs on it 
(A V V, S, 5), sacrtfia^ 
ladle (TaitL Sam lu, 5, 

7, 1) , of great strength I 
(babusSra). in Sat Br 
Mil, 4, 9, 2 , amulet I 
^nkh. Aran ui 8 I 


Dohdios biflorus Brhad Up vi. 3 22 
(Leguminose®) 


The Himalayas to 
Ceylon, and 
Burma, ascend- 
ing to 3000 fL 
in Sikkun 
Puhe & fodder 


Phaseolus radi- A. V ii. 1. v. 23. 8. Va; Cultivated m 


atus 

Ocer anetinum 
Vigra catjang 


Sarp xviii 22 . Malu temperate and 
dhara glosses it with cei- j tropical coun- 
iia*« (chicken pea) I tries. 

Dfhad Up VI, 3, 32 — \ Pulse 
Sayana glosses it with 
NifPato. I 


Ph^ Sylratin Tuitt. Sun. h, 4, 9, 2 , Wild in the Indu, 
(Palm*) I Kfith Saip. m. 10 xxxvi | baan. 
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Vedic Name 

' Laim Synonym 
and Family 

m Vedtc Itterature 

1 Oistnlmtion 

and uses 

57. 

F^tSs 

Panja 

Butea litmdosa = 
B monosperma 
(I^guminoseae) ' 

R. V X, 85, 20 (wedding) , 
bridal car adorned with 
lU blossoms , Parna in 
R. V. 97, 5 , A V. V, 5, 
5, amul^ and cover of 
sacnfiaal dishes in A. V 
111 , 5, 4, 8 , xvj, 11, 4, 
S3 , sacniiaa! implements 
in Taitt &in lu, 5, 7, 2, 
W^L Sam IV, I, 1 , 
Ponca. Br mo, 4, 13 , 

, Kath. Sam. icv, 2 , vm, 
2 . Taut Br i X, 3, 11 , 

' 7, 1 9 , 8 7 , partta valka 

(bark) m Taitt Sam u 
5 3 5, Tait Br m 7, 4, 
2 18, etc. 

Pal&sa in Kaus. Br .t, 2 . 
Sat Br 1 , 5, 4 5 , v, 2. 
1, 17 , etc , Alt Br ii, 
I , Sat Br 1 , 3, 3, 19 , 
11, 6, 2 8. 

. The Himalayas to 
C^lon &. Bur- 
tna ascending 
to 4000 ft in 
the N W. Kh- 
andesh 

Timber for cars 
and utensils 
ftowers 

58. Ki^^jubu 
Kyambu i 


R. V X, 16 13=*A V xvni 
3, 6, i^anted m the place 
where dead bodies are 
burnt Taitt Aran, vi, 4, 
1, 2 where Kydmbu is 
the term 


59 Kf§ijala 

Abrua precatonus 
(teguminosea;) 

Kalb Sam xt. 4 , Taitt 
Br 1 3 6 7 , seeds used 
as standard wa^ts for 
currency 

The Himalayas to 
Ceylon ascend 
ing to 3 500 ft 

^ Kiilmayt 

Phaseolus mumgD 
tor ladiatus 
(Legtximnoseas) 

ChSnd Up 1 . 10 2 7 
(Kutsita im^) , Niruk 
ta, 1, 4 

Extensively culti 
vated all over 
India. 

Food «£ medicine 

61 Kumuda 

(Water lily) 

Nymphaa lotus 

(Nymphaacea) 

Mentioned with other 
Plants in A V iv 34 S 

Warmer parts ol 
India 

Flatter 

^ Ku£a 

usdei 

Baitha) 

Eragrosjs cyno 

suroides 
(Granunea) 

, Sat Br 11 5. 2, 15 , ui 1. 

1 2 16, V. 3, 2, 7. etc., 

KuSa &. <Rui> occur m 
Malt Sam iv, 5 7 , Sat 
Br ju 6k 2. 9 , Taut Br 

J 5 10, 1, 2, 7 

Sacrtfiacl 

63 Ki^ra 

Sacchanmi ofBci 
naruro 
(Graroines) 

OnW once mentioned m R. 

V 1 191 3 , according to 

B Majurodar tt refers to 
sugar cane, this terin, he 
^ys. IS still being used ui 
B^gal for sugar cane 

Cultivated in the 
hotter parts of 
India 

Sugar 
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Vedtc name 

Latm ^nemym 
and rantiiy 

Jtef tn Vedtc Iiferafure 

DtstrtbuUon 
and uses 

64 Kii^tha 

1 Costus speao- 
sus 

2 C. arabicus 

(Zinjiberaceai) 

3 Saussarea aun 

culata (HiUe- 

brandt I — 

S. lappa 

(Composites) 

A. V V 4 vi 102 XIX, 39 
1 grows on mountainj 
along with soma (A. V 
4 12 8 XIX. 39 1} 
as a remedy hipest place 
among heri« (A. V v 4 
1 nx. 39 4) cures 

headadie diseases of the 
eye bodily affection (A 
V V 4 10) fever and 
consumption (Yakima) 
all heabng (vtSva bke 
Sa/o) — m A. V XIX, 39 
9 aromatic dassed with 
salve {anjana) and No- 
lada (n^) — A. V vi 
10^ 3 

Alpine. 4000 ft. 
s Central & Cast 

em Himalayas. 
Kashmir 8000- 
12 000 ft 
Medicine drug 

65 Lalgmapa 

A plant baving 
upon Its leaves 
red spot> 

A V u 25 3 against ah' 
ortion 


66. MadSvaU 
(Grape vine’) 

Intoxicating plant 
-creeper 

AVvil$2 c/iv74 
could it be grape tine 


67 Madhuga 
Madhugba 

Honey plant 
sweet herb a 
fruit (’) 

A V i 34 4 vi 122 3 
madhu-dugha occurs in 
R V VI 70 1 5 


68. MadhOka 

Bassis laUfoUa 

A V 1 34 5 — a love spell 
w th this plant — intoxicat 
ing dnnk is made from its 
flowers. 


69 

Rub a cord folia 
(Rub aces) 

Alt Br 1 1 2 4 sankh 6r 

V 7 

Throughout India 
in hilly districts. 
Dyestuff 

70 Ma$apaml 

Teramnus labialK 
(Leguminoscs) 

a'‘V II 25 3 

From the foot of 
the V\ Hunala 
yas to CCjlon 
Burma etc 

7J MasOra 

1^9 esculenta 

(Lesununosca:) 

\a) Saip XV] 1 12 Brhad 
Up VI 3 22 

Cold weather crop 
tluwighout 

Ind a 

Pi Ise cereaJ 

72. MaAVTi 

A gra n of the 
north country 

Tbitt Br 1 1 . 8 14 6 
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V€<fic name 


Latin Synonym 
and FamiJy 


Rti 


in Vecfic ItleroiuTC. 


73 Na(Ja 


Phragimt>3 

tnaxima 

(Gnunmex) 


R V. i, 32, 8 . 179, 9 ; ii, 
34, 3; viii, 69, 2, X, 11, 
2, 1(6, 9, Nimkta v, 2, 
it IS id^itified by Pis^el I 
with Nada aa at one pas I 
sage (R. V. 1 . 32, 8) reed 
boat 13 mention^, whidi 
13 made of Nada split, 
and over which the I 
n*aters go , at another | 
passage (ii. 34, 3), reed 
whip i5 mentioned. Max 
Muller sees reed also in 
R V. X, 11, 2 , in R V 
X, 1(6 4. and x. 11, 2 
the idea of a mer t$ 
clearly indicated. 

In India, and particu 
tarly m Bengal, reed ts 
never employed in boat 
building but Palmyra 
plm 13 extensively used 
for such purposes. Could 
It mean this plant ’ The 
idea of splitung lenda 
I support to It 


74 Nalada, Na- 
ladi. (N^) 


Nardostach^ 

Jatamansi 

(Valenacea) 


A. V VI, 102 3 Alt Aran 
III, 2 4 , ^kh. Aran xi 
4 used for garland 


NarSd 

76. Nilakalas31a 
Niiagalasiia 

77 Ni^i^va 

78 Nivdra 


A poisonous plant A. V v, 31, 4 

Gram creeper A. V vi, 26, 4 (WTutney, 
292 293) 


(See under 
Kbalva) 


A variety of paddy 
wild race 
(Grammes) 


Kath Sam Xii 4 , Mait 
Mm II 4, 10 Vaj Sam 
xviii, 12 , Sat Br v, 1 
4 14 , 3 3 5 , Taitt Br 
1 3 6. 7, etc 


Butrihution 
attd uses 


From the Punjab 
to Burma, 
througliout 
India, Hrniala- 
ps up to 3000 

Boat, fuTttiluTe 


Alpine Himalayas 
1000 to 15000 
ft, Kumaon 
Sikkim 17,000 
Bhutan 


Cereal 


79 Nyagrodha 


Ficus benghalensis 
(Urticaceffi) 


A tree remarkable for send 
mg down from its bran | 
di^ roots, m R, V i 24 ! 
7 (Pisdiel I, 113 114). 
A. V iv, 37, 4 , V. 5, 5 , 1 
Alt Br vu, 30. 31 , Sat 
Br V. 3 5 13 , viu, 2, 7, 1 
3 QiSnd. Up vi 12 1 
j dc, comasa made of its 
WD(^ Taitt Sam. vu 4 ; 
12 I , Vaj Saip. xxiii 13 


Wild only m the 
Sub-Himalayan 
forests. 

SacTffictal 
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V«Jic Name. 


Laltn synonym 
and J^omsly, 


RtU »n Vedte Ulejalurc 


Dislribulton 
and uses 


89 Ph3c?a 

90 Prakja 


91 Prama^tja 


92 Pranian /^n ? 

93 Praprotha 

94 Pnyangu 
(Panic seed) 

95 Pnyangu 


90 Prsnipanii 
(haying speckl- 
ed leal) 


FJcus lacor 
(Urticaccx) 


Hill dcbrandt (I, 
14 16: II. 241- 
45) thinks it to 
be a plant 
hanng snoots 
turned down- 
wards (naifa- 
idkha), rci'en to 
Soma 

Certain sweet 
scented plant 

A substitute of 
Soma 

Setana italica 
(Graminea) 


Aglaia odorata 
(MeJiacer) 


1 Urana lagopooi- 
des 

(Leguminosexl 

2 Lemna Sp (in 
the lexicon) 

(Lemnacex) 

3 Hemionitis cor 
difolia 
(Fihan®) 


Piakfa, wa^cd lesied fifTi 
tree, small white fniil 

A. V. V, 5, TaitL Sarfi tii, 
4. 42 . rf m. 4 8. 4 , 
Matt. Sam in. 10. 2 , vi. 
3, 10. 2 , AjL Br vji. 32 . 
viit, 16 . Taitt Br jn. 8, 
19. 2 , SaL Br iii, 8. 3, 
la 12 . etc 

Pfotja 19 mentioned m Taitt 
Sam VI, 3. 10 1 . Sama 
\c^, 1. 144 . 11. 465 , Alt. 
Aiasj 2, 2 

R V. 111. 53, 14 


Kaul SOtra, viu. 17 

tl . Txxii 22 


Peac. Dr VIM, 4 1 


Tait Sam ii 2 11 4 
Kalh Sam x 11 Mait 
Sam 11 , 1 8 . Vaj Sam 
xviii 12 


In sadvun^a Br \ 2 it is 
desenbed as phalavaii 
(Weber 315) this plant 
appears to be a tree See 
Careen DakocthtsS Am 
ora also desenbes the 
plant in his Lexicon 
A V II 25 1. etc , as pro- 
tection agamst evil beings 
Sat Br xiu, 8 1, 16 
Roth (ated by Whitney) 
later identifies it with a 
^ant Laksmana cunng 
barrenness. The sdiolia't 
ofKatydn Sr Sutra (xxt 
7 17) identifies it with 
Te’^amnus labiahs ( = 
Glvnne debiiis) In the 
locicons the plant is idcn 
tilled as a Lemna bp j 
(water plant) I 


Plains and lower 
bills of India 


In mcbt warm and 
tropical cmin 
tries, 60(X) ft 
in the Hima 
laya 

MedtetnaJ 
Eastern Peninsula 
Toilet 


1 Herbs in the 
plains from foot 
of W Hima 
layas to Ceylon 
etc 

3 Common in the 
plains, on the 
mountams up to 
3000 ft 


43 
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Vedic Name. 

Latin synonym 
and Family. 

Itef. in Vedic lilerature. 

DisUibulion 
and uses. 

97. Pimijarika 
(btus) 

Nelumbo nudfera 
1 '= N. Spedo- 
sum) 

(Nimiphaacea) 

; R. V. X. 142. 8; A. V. i\ 
35, 5; (Whitney 207; Aitr 
mer, 70. Weber, 18. 138J 
TaitL Sam. i, 8, 2, 1 ; Sat 
Br. V, 5. 5. 6 ; Brhad Up 
ii. 3, 10; vi, 3, 14 
Oiand, up. i, 6, 7 ; Ait 
Arao. iii, 3, 4 ; A. V. (x 
8, 3) compares lotus buc 
to human heart (shape). 
In the TaltL Sarh. t, 8 
18 ; 1 : TaitL Br. i, 8. 2, 
1 ; wreath of lotus pdal. 
{pundari-sraja is men- 
tioned. 

T, Throughout the 

i- warmer parts of 

India. 

Voilet, Flotcers. 

i 

98. Puskara 

(Blue lotus) 

N>'Titpb£a stdiala 
(Nymphscace®) 

R. V. vi. 1$. 13 : vii, 33, 
11 ; A. V. », 3. 8 ; xii, 

1, 24; TaitL S^. v. 4, 
1 ; 2, 6. 5 ; 6. 9, 2 ; Vaj. 
Sam. xi, 29 ; Taitt. Br. i, 

2, I. 4 ; Sat. Br. iv. 5, 1, 
16 ; Mait. Ratt' Iii, 1. 5 ; 
A. V. (xii, 1, 24) men- 

' tions sweet perfume of 
flowers, Grew in lakes 
pufkaiM) — R. V. V, 78, 
7 ; X. 107, 10 ; A. V. iv, 
39. 5 ; 16, 17 ; Brhad 

Up Iv. 3. 11. etc . lotus 
crtFwned — R. V. x, 189, 
2 ; A. V. hi, 22. 4 ; Sat 
Br. iv, 1, 5, 16, etc. 

Warmer parts of 
India. 

99. Patika 

1. Caesalpinia 
Bonducella 
(L«guminosea®) 

2. Bas^a rubia 
(Chenopodiacex) 

Hath Sant, xxxiv, S : Sat 
Br. xiv, 1. 2. 12; Panca 
Br. viii. 4. 1 : tx. 5. 3, 
etc; HtUebrandt (I. 24, 
n, 3) identifies it with 
Sasel/a ru&ra. 

Himalayan Kuma- 
on up to 2,500 
ft 

100. Putirajju 


A. V. tnii. 8. 2 (See Roth.) 
(S. V.) 


101. Putada 
Putrajani 
Putrakandd 

U. C, Dutta ideii* 
tifies the plants 
nilh Uraria Ls* 
gopi^iodes 
( Lesuminoseax) 

A. V. ii. 25. 3, prescribed 
against abortion and other 
maladies. 

Plains from foot 
of the Hima- 
l3>’as to Ceylon. 

IOC. Putudni 

103. Rohltala 

Pinus Sp. 

(Conifer®) 

Aphanambds poly- i 
stachia 
(Mctracea) 

A. V. viti, 2. 28 ; Taitt. Sam. 
si. 2. 8, 4 : Mait Saih. 
ill. & 5 : KauL Sutra, viu, 

15 ; Iviit, 15. 

MaiL Sam. iii. 9. 3. 

Outer Himalaj-as. 

Sob-HimalajTin 
tract from RaFi- 
ti. Sikidm up to 

eooo ft 


VtDfC ItASTS 
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Vfiir 

Le‘tn S^nj"y*n 
end femdy. 

Rtf tn Vtdic hltieture. 

end uifs 

101 Raj}adila 

Co»d-i cthfjta 
(Iktnc'MCBt) 

<at nr. »ii 4 4 16. 

Western Inda 

from the Ihm- 
jab to the whole 
of warmer parts 
of India, 

ICC. Sidi 

GraM 

K. V. It. J5, f> . Va] Sax'i 
xtv. 1 


ICC. StidaTpina 

EvtJ r.o»Tfjn£ 
pun 

A V. K% 20, 9 , against 
IV*ici (itipcnutural 

) 


107. Sah .1 

Acrr>Tl.nx to Iloth 
(S. 20). the 

rone ol a pbnu 

A V. al. 6. IS: SmasicSt 
Hr It. 6. 10 


JOft. Sahadc%ti 

A plant 

R. V. L 100. 17. Sumavi 
dUru Hr ii. C 10 


100 Saludnl 

See under Amn* 
dhatl 

(Mal\*3cex) 

A, V. vs. 5^. 2 


110. Sahan^fu 

A plant 

A. V It. 25. 2. IV. 7. 2 
Mil 2 6.75 


111* Sa.r)-a 

Specie' of Rrass 
jnTnled vrjlh 

insects 

It V 1. 151. 3 


112. Saimatt 

Dombxt Cciba 
IDotnbacacex) 

Fruit paisonous m It V vii. 
50 3 . bnitil car made ol 
Its STOod <R V X, 85 
20 ). as the tallest of trees 
TaltL Saih v«. 4 12. 1 
V3i Saih xxiu. 13 , Sat 
Br till. 2. 7. 4 , PaHc Br 
ix. 4. 11, etc. 

Tropica! Eastern 
Himalayas, th 
roughout hotter 
forest regions of 
India. 

Timber 

113 Salifijlia 

Gram Creeper 

A V VI 16, 4 , Kaul Sutra 

II. 16 


114 &ili 

Oryza sativa — a 

variety 
(Gniminex) 

A later word lor paddy con 
jeetured by Roth to be 
equivalent to Sdrt in the 
wrd Sarrlaka m the A 

Indigenous m the 
marshes of Raj* 
putana 

Cerea! 

A15 SaiOka 

Nymphaia lotus 

(Nymphaacea) 

A V Iv, 34 S 

Warmer parts of 
India m pools 
& lakes. 
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Vedie name 

JLaltn Synonym 
and Famtiy 

Jf</ In Vedic hlerature 

JhstttbuMn 
and uses 

116 &iml 

1 Prosopis sp a 
gera 

2 Mimosa Suma 

(L^urmoosem) 

A. V n fi 1 30 2 3 
TaitL Sam v 1 9 b 

4 7 4 (for the lowe 
arapt for kindling fire) 
Katb. Sam zxxvi 5 
TaitU Br 1 1 3 11 ei 
sef 6 4 5 Sat. Br ii 

5 2 12 IX. 2 3 37 etc. 
destructive of hair in A 

V VI SO 2 3 as pro- 

duang mtoxicatioQ 

broad leaded these two 
diaracters arc totally 
vrantuig m the two trees. 
Prosop s spiQgtra and 
Mimosa Suma with whidi 
Sam 13 usually identified 
(Rotb in Whitney 302) 
In fine kindlmg lower 
orcm in A V VI 11 1 
Sat Br » 5 1 15 d 
13 4 1 22 Taitt Sam 

V 1 9 6 4 7 4 frut 
— Samidhdnya m Sat Br 
r 1 1 10 

The Punjab Paj 
putana, Bundel 
r khand Smd 

Gujarat AJ 

gh^stan. 

r Tiood 

117 Sana 
(hemp) 

CiPtalana juncea 
(LegumiDOSes) 

lA V 11. 4 5 as growing 
in forests remedy agem 
$t Vlskandba Sat Br 
111. 2 1 11 1 6 1 24 

2 15 

1 From base of the 
Himalayas to 
Ceylon. 

ATedianal fibre 

118. Sap^durva 

Cypenis rotandus 
(Cyperacca) 

A V itviu 3 6 


119 Sankha 

pu$pika 

Hemp J 

A V VI 38 5 


120 Saphaka 

IVapa bispmosa 
(Onagracex) 

A V IV, 39 5 Apas. Sr 
Sutra ix, 14 14 

Throughout India. 
Frutl 

121 Sara 

Sacctaanim anm 
danacsum 
(Gnumnex) 

K. V 1 191 3 A V IV 

7 4 'ni tt San. v 2, 6 

2 VI J 3 3 hath Sam 
ix, 5 xxviu 4 Sat Br 

II 2 2 4 1 1 1 1 3 

13 Brfaad Up VI 4 11 
etc htirukta v 4 etc I 
arrow shaAs, in A V i ( 
2; 1 3 1 

Throughout plains 
and low huls of 
India. 

Cfarr 

122. Sar^pa 

Brassica Camp- ' 

pcsUis rar sar 
son 

(Cniafcra) 

Chand. Up. 1 1 14 3 Sad. ( 
Br V 2 SaMdi Sr ( 
Sutra, i\ 15 8 etc 

^Id weather aop. 

0 / medtetnal 
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Vedtc Name 

Latin synonym 
end Famdy. 

Rd in Vtdic Uteratuie 

Dislnbution end 
uses 

123 Sata\fira t 

\eparagus nccmo- 
sus 

(Liliaccx) 

A. V. xut, 36 

Tn^cal and sub- 
tropical India 
ascending the 

Himalaya^ to 
4000 ft from 

1 Kashmir east- 
ward. 

Eatable medtane 

124 Silad 

Name of a healing 
plant, also call- 
ed UUo 

A V ». S. 1. 8. 


12S 

Gram creeper 

Same as Silifijala 


126 Simsapil 

Dalbergia Sisu 
(L^uminosea) 

R V. ui, 53, 19 (with 
Khadira) a stately and 
beautiful tree. , .. 

A. V. XT, 129 7 . cf Sam 
iapa m \i 129 1 

W. Himalayas up 
to 4000 ft. 
Central Huna 
lavas ascending 
to 5000 ft Te- 
nu of Nepal 
Wood 

126\ Siplh 

(water plant) 

Blyxa CejlaniGi 
(Hydroebandese) 

R. V t 68, 5 , later form 
Saivala Sta/>o o\ei* 

mwn with Stpdla plants 
Sad. Br w, 1 , only once 
m A V VI. 12. S 

B. Otytoterum >s 
the only speaes 
growing in 
Kashmir 

127 Soma 
(with figs) 

cannot now be 
identified with 
ceitamty . 
ously identified 

1 Sarcostemma 

brevTStigma 
=3 A^epias 
aada . 
2. S intermedium 
= S vmunale 

3 Penploca 

spbyUa 

(A^epiadaces) 

4 Ephe<& Vul 

(Gnetaces) 

5 Cannabis saliva 

(Urticaces) 

In the Rgveda the whole of 
the 9lh Maixfala and six 
hymns of other Magidalas 
are devoted to this plant 
^ma 19 desenbed as the 
best among plants all 
trees are prostrate to 
Soma who is their king ^ 

(1) + (2) are m 
the Deccan Pen- 
msula , (3) in 
the TN estem 

Punjab in the 
plains Smd, 

iUghanistan, 
Persia, etc. (4) 
in temperate and 
Alpme Himala 
yas, 7 to 12000 
ft. Western Ti- 
bet in dner re- 
gions, and (5) 
wild in the N 
W Himalayas, 
Central Asia, 

etc 

Drink 

128. Somavati 

One of the four 
pnnapal medi 
onal plants in 
Rgveda 

R V X. 97, 7 


129 Spandana 

A certam tree 

R. V lu, 53 19 
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Vedic name 

Lattft Synonym 
and family 

Jle/ in Vedte hteraluTe 

JJisInbuhen 
and uses 

130 Sf^Orjaka 

DoBpyros pen 

imna 

(Ebenacex) 

Sat Br »ii 8 1 16 

From the Hima 
Jayas (Jumna 

eastward) to 

Ceylon Burma, 
etc 

Timber Jrmt 

131 Sraktya 

Caerodendron 

phlomi^s 

(Verbenacea) 

Amtdet denved from it: 
wood according to com 
mentators on A. V viii 
o 4 7 8 (Bloomfield 
Amer Jour Phil 7 477) 

s N W Himalayan 
Teiai to Ceylon 
in the dner di 
. mates Baluchi 

Stan 

Medicinal 

132 Sr^port^ 

Nenum odonim 
(Apocyanacea) 

Taitt Br m 6 6 3 Ait 
Br II 6 IS 

The Himalayas 

from Nepal west 
wards to Kash 
mir up to 6,500 
ft Salt Range, 
Wazinstan etc 
Medtanal 

133 Sugandhi 
tejaca 

Androposan 

squafrosus 

(Gtaimnea) 

TaitL Sam vi 2 8 4 
Kath. Sam xxv 6 Ait 
Br t, 28k 28 Br ui, 

5 ’ 17 Panea Br >juv 
13 5 

Plains & hills up 
to 4 000 ft 

Crus 

134 Svadba 

A plant 

A. V VI 96 3 


135 Svadhiti 

A great tree with 
hard wood ac 
cording to Rotb 
(& V) 

R.Vv32 10 ix,966 
cT 1 82 2 


136 SySm&ka 
(millet) 

Echmochloa 

Colona 

var fumentacea 
(Granunea) 

Taitt Sam i 8, 1 2 u 3 

2 6 IV 7 4 2 Mait. 
Ram, u 11 4 Vaj Sam. 
xvui 18 Kath. Sam z, 

2 Sat Br X 6 3 2 

XU 7 1 9 etc. Kaus. iv 

12 bgfatness of seed A 

V xix. SO 4 food of 1 
pigeons, A. V XX 35 12 
OhSnd. Up. Ill J4 3 
Max Muller renders it as 
canary S B E 

I 48 

Cultivated over a 
greater part of 
India over the 
Himalayas up to 
6,500 ft 

Cereal 

137 Syandana 

According to Roth 1 
8 wood of a 
plant IS meant 

kaixS Sutra, vi i 15 


138 TSjadbhaAsa 

R ams communis i 
(Euphwb acea) 

\ V VI I 8. 3 Kau». . 
Sutia. xi\ 14 

< 

Afncan ongui,now 
throughout In- 
dia 

Oil medicinal 
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Latin Synonym 
and FamSy 


Rtf *n Vedte UleTatme 


DislTtbuUon 
and uses 


Fhcourta aUi A. V M 15 3 Wli.ttc) 
jAracta suggtotsitsame as Tarisa 

(naoourliacca) 

Tree Kaul Sutra xrv 23 its 

adjective 

found in A- V V 29 lo 
Weber (18 280) thinks 
It mustard plant 

A. V X 4 25 (See St. 
Petefsburg Dirt- S V ) 
Sesamum indicum A. V ii 83 

(Pedabne.) (A 

V |\ 7 3 Tajlt Sara 
VI 3 2 Vaj Sara, icviu 
12 Sat Br IX 1 1 3 

etc. often mentioned wim 

masa—tn A. V vi MO 

2 Bjhad Up vi 3 22 
Chand. Up \ 10 6 etc 
Taitt Sam p\es hemanta 
t iifiTo seasons for it 

Tttopmyt nlpwia for 

fuel m A. V » 8 3 
xit 2 54 tilaudana (por 
ndse) m Brhad Up vi 
4 16 Sankh. Aran a» 
8 as oil 

V I 7 2 X 136 16 
Sankh Aran xi 4 

Symplocos Sat Br xm 8 1 

I racetnoeus Maitt ^ nf 

(Symplocacea) Br m f Yupa made of 

rts aood 


Symplocos 

racetnoeus 

(Symplocaces) 


m A V vu. 2 6 ^ 

tioned by Araara in ri s 
lexicon 

145 UdojasS One of the four R V x 97 7 
I pnnapal medi 


anal plants. 
Ficus gfomeiata 
(Urticaceie) 


Cultivated all over 
India Baluchi 
Stan probably 
a native of Tro* 
p cal Africa 
Food medtanal 
Tttual 


Not in R V A. V xix, 31 
1 Taitt Sarp i 1 ^1 
6 Sat Br m 2 1 o 
vu 4 1 38, etc. wood 
for ntual purposes yupa 
and ladle made of its 
wood in Taitt Sam 
V 47 3 amulets in A.V 
XIX 31 1 Taitt Sam 
1 4 8 4. fruit sweet as 

madhu in Ait Br vu 13 
npen three tunes a year 
in Alt Br y 24 forests 
of Udumbara is ment on 
-* - Panes. Brxyi64 


Himalayan Terai 
of Kumaon 
2500 ft thro- 
oughout N E 
India 
Wood 


Outer Himalayas, 
plains & loT« 
hills of India 
from Rajputana 
and Salt Range 
to Khasia hdls. 

Medtanal eatabJe 
£. Txtual 
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VedK name 

Lalm Synonym 
and Fttfntly 

1 Re! tn Vedie lileiatme 

DhtubuMn 
and uses 

147. Ulapa 

Imperata amndi 
nacea 

(Granune®) 

R V I, 142 , A. V. vu. 66 
I , Vaj Sam. jcvi, 45 
upotapa m Mait i 

7. 2 

i, From the Punjab 
. southwWds and 

, eastwards, hot 

ter parts of 
India 

Grass 

148 Upavaka 
{tatu Indra- 
ya'a) 

Wnghtia tinctoria 
(allied to Hot 
anliena antidy 
sentenca) 
(Apoc>’an2ce3;) 

V'aj Saiji XIX 22, 90 , xxi, 
30 (as heating) . Sat Br 
xii, 7, 1, J , 2, 9, etc. 

, Rajputana, C. P. 

1 etc. Arabia. 

1 Medtetnal 

149 Upolapa 

See under Llapa 



150 Cnayanti 

One of the 4 pnn 
apal medicinal 
pl^ts m the 
Rgveda 

R V X. 97. 7 


151 Ufvfirfl 
UrvartJca 

1 Cucunii.4 raelo 

2 C. Sativas 

(Cucurbitacea) 

A V VI. 14, 2 , R. V. vu. 1 
59 12*A. V xiv. 1. 17 
•sMait Saip 1, lO, I 

Taitt Sam. i, 8, 62-Vaj 
lu 60 , Panca Br 
u. 2, 19 

Said to be wild ib 
dry places of 
India. 

Frwt 

152 U$apa 

1 Piper longum 

2 P peepuloides 

Sat Br lu. 4 3, 13 , iv, 2 

5, 15 According to 

Amaia it a synonymrais 
with PlRMi A plant 
from which soma was pre- 
pared 

Tropical Himala 
yas. 

Afedinnal, sptct 

153 Vanapanjl 

Water plant 

A V, Ul. 18y 1 


154 Vaia^ia 

Cmtz^'a nuTN-alla 
( =: c Koxbur 

1 ^Q) 

1 (Cai^»naacea!; 

A V VI. 1 . X 3 1 , 

XIX. 32. 9 , Pafica. Br v, 

3. 9 10 Sat Br xii 8 

4 1 

AH over India, 
often found 

along streams, 
but also ui dry 
deep boulder for 
mations ui the 
sub -Himalayan 
tract 

Mtdianal 

155 \'ibhJtakn 

Tenrunalia bele- 
nca 

(CorriiTttacee) 

R. V III 86 6 . X. 34 1 . 

A. V (Paipp ) XX, 4, 6 
—Its (nut used In 
ing dice 

Throughout India 
common in the 
plains L lower 
hills 

Myrobalan 

156. \'ihalha 

A {riant 

A. V VI 16 2 j 
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Latm Synonym Rtf m Vtdxc hitraiuu 
ond Family. 


Dislnbution 
and uses 


157. Vifcmkala 
Vikantika 


158. Virajja 
Viruja 


159 Vi§anaka 


Flacourtia XTiinon I TaitU Sam. iii, 5, 7, 3 , vi, Sub-Himalayan 


tdii 

(Flacourtiacex) 


4 10 5 , Kath Sam 

xix 10 , Malt Sam lu, 
1. 9 . cf A V XI 10, 3 , 
Sat Br I, 2, 4, 10 , v, 2, 
4, 18, etc. 


Andropoem mun &,t Br iiii 8, 1. IS 
catua 


tract, outer Hi- 
malayas ascend- 
ing to, 4000 ft 
from the Indus 
eastwards and in 
! the adjacent 
plains 

Plains of India & 
low hiUs 
Crass 


Gj^Hna sylves | A V vi, 44. 3 , cf V$suntkS Tropical Afno, 
m Wise Hindu System of W Ghats 
(Asdepiadacca*) Medicine 146, remedy Medicinal 
against dtsea=te m A V. 

IX, 8 20 , also in K. V 
VI, 16 20. XI, 96, 8 


Or}^ sadva 
(Gramines) 


161 VyalkasS Water jrfant 


A V VI. 140 2 viu 7, 20 Indigenous m 
IX, 6 14, etc, Taitt. Sam marshes of Raj 
VII, 2, JO, 3 , where it is putana, StUam 
said to npen in autumn etc 
Kith Sam X 6 XI, 5 Cereal 
Mait Sam m 10 2 iv 
3 2 , VI] Sam. zviii, 12 
Alt Br 11 , 8, 7 , 11, 12 . 
viii 16 3 4 Sat. Br \ 

5 59 Brhad Up 3 
22 Ch^d Up. m, 14, 

3 , blade and vrhite ncs 
IS contrasted in Taitt 
Saip 1 , 8 10 I also 
distinction of a dark swift 
growing (dsu), and 
mahaorikt are found in 
A V XI. 4 13 , JauniD 
Br i 43 Chand. Up v, 

1 5 etc Macdonell & 

Keith think the swift 
growing vanety is later 
known as foftika 

R. V x; 16, 3 grown in 
spots where dead bodies 
are burnt 


162. Yastunadhu 
(MadhOka) 


Cly^Thua glabra A V i. 34 5 , for vinlity Imported through 
ti^eguminosejE} and crotie success. the Punjab from 

Afghanistan in 
the N W. Pro- 
vinces 

Afcdinnaf, dye, 
wood 
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Vedic name. 


163. Yava 


Latin Synonym 
and Family. 

Ref. in Vedic hleralure 


Hordeum viilgare 
(Graminem) 

R. V. j, 23. ,15 ; 66. 3 ; 117, 
21 ; 135, 8 ; 176 , 2 ; ii. 
5. 6 ; 14, 11 , V, 85, 3 ; 
vii, 3, 4 ; vui, 2, 3 ; 22, 
6; 63. 9; 78. 10, etc, 
A. V, u. 8. 3 , vi, 30, 1 ; 
Sa 1, 2; 91, 1; 141, 2; 
vm, 7, 20 ; 1, 22 ; 6, 

14 : * 11 , 1, 22 ; TaitL 
Sam. VI, 2, 10. 3 ; 4, 10, 
5 ; vn, 2, 10, 2 ; I^th- 

sip 3tv, 10 ; Mait. Saip 
iv, 3, 2 ; Vaj Sarp v, 26, 
xviu, 12 ; xxiiL 30 ; 
Taitt. Br. i, 8, 4, 1 ; Sat 
Br 1, 1. 4. 20, 11 , 5,2,1 , 
ui. 6. 1. 9, 10; IV, 2, 1, 
11 , *11. 7. 2. 9; Chand 
Up 111 , 14, 3, eL seq , 
Kaus Br iv. 12 , the har- 
vest came after spnng 
(Kau$ Br iv, 12 ; m the 
summer) Tailt Sam 

vu. 2. 10, 2 , sowing 
(vapa. R V. j. 117, 21). 
npenmg. i, 135, 8 ; plou 
ghmg. 1 . 176, 2 ; grain 
rejotang m mn, u, 5, 6; 
iaktu (barley me^} in 
X, 71, 2, and in later 
SamhitSs 



Dutitbulion 
and wsM- 


Cultivated chiefly 
in N. India, 
widely cultivat- 
ed in temperate 
regioni m N 
India up to 
13,000 It.r native 
o{ temperate re- 
gions 
Cereal. 


3 Classification 

Plants bsted in the preceding section are now classified according to 
their Families ; 



Plants 

Famtltes 

I. 

Filicinese 

Pl^tupanjl 

11. 

Conifers 

Handiu, Pftudaru, Pfltudru. 

III. 

Gnetaocs 

Soma 

IV. 

Hydrochandes 

Avaka, SipSIa, Saivala. 

V. 

Zingiberaces 

Adara, HandrS, Ku^ha. 

VI. 

Liliaces 

Amuld, Satavana 

VII. 

Fames 

Khar;0ra, Nada (?). 

VIIL 

Grammes 



(i) Cereals . 

Anu, Gavcdhukfl, Gavidhukh, CkxlhO' 


ma, Nivflra, PakadOrva, Priyafigu, 
531i, 5y3m3ka, Vrihi, Yava. 
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Plants 

(n) Grasses, reeds, 


IX. Cyperaceae 
X Menispermaceae 
XI NymphacesE 

XII Cnicifers 

XIII Cappandaceae 

XIV Flacourtiaceae 
XV Malvacese 

XVI Bombacacea 
XVII Rutacese 
XVIII Burceracffl 
XIX Meliaceas 

XX Rhamnea 

XXI Anacardiace® 
XXII Legurmnosea 

(i) Pulses 

(ii) Other spp 


XXIII Combretacea 

XXIV Myitacea 
XXV Onagracea 

XXVI Cucurbitacea 

XXVII Rubiacea 
XXVIII Valenacea 

XXIX Composita 
XXX Ebenacea 

XXXI Salvadoracea 
XXXTII Symplocacea 

XXXII Apocyanacea 


Fatntltes 

Ala, A^vavala, ASvavara, Balbaja, 
Candi. Darbha, Kharadarbha, 
Mfdudarbha, DQrva I§ik§, KS^, 
KuSa, KuSara, Nada, NyasUka, 
SSda. Sara. Sairya, Sugandhitcja 
na, Ulapa, Upalopa. Virana, 
Vinfla 

PakadQrvS, SaijdadflrvS 
Paths, Pata 

AjxJika, Kumuda, Pujjdarika, Pu§- 
kara, SalGka 

Abayu, Baja, Sarsapa, Tar§tSgha 

Karira, Varaija 

Taisia, Vikankata, Vikantika 

Anmdhati, Sahadevt 

SSlmall 

Bilva, Jambila, Kapitthaka 
GugguIQ 

Pnyangu, Rohitaka 
Badra, Karkandhu 
Aja^rogi 

Canaka, Gaimut, Khalakula, Khalva, 
Kulmasa, MasQra. NiSpSva 
Adhyaijda. AparSjitS, Ar&takI, Aratu, 
Khadira, KimSuka, KT5ijala, PalS 
sa, Panja, Pr^iparpi, Pfltika. 
Putrada, Putrajam, PutrakandS, 
Sami, Saoa, SimsapS 
Dhava, Jangida, Vibhitaka 
Filu 

Saphaka 

Alabu AlSpu, Bimba, Karkandhu, 
UrvarQ, Udvarfika 
Manji^thS 
Nalada, Naladi 
Kustha 
Si^&rjaka. 

Pflu 

TUvaka 

Srekapanja, Upavaka 
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Plants 

Families 

XXXIV 

Asclepiada<x:e 

Aja^rngi, Arka, Soma, VisSnaJd 

XXXV. 

Boraginea 

RajjudSla. 

XXXVI 

Convolvulace® 

AmQIa 

XXXVII 

Solanacex 

A^vagandhS 

XXXVIII 

Bignomaces 

Ara]u 

XXXIX 

Pedalinee 

Tila, Tiiya. 

XL. 

Verbena« 52 e 

Kai^majya, ^rsktys 

XLI 

Amarantaceffi 

Apamirga 

XLII 

Chenopodiacex 

PQtlka 

XLIII 

Piporace2e 

Pippall, Ussaija 

XLIV. 

Euphorfaiacea: 

Adhyaijda, Amala, AmaJaka, Eraoda. 

XLV 

UrUcaceae 

T^jadfahanga Alvattha, Bhanga 
Nyagrodha, Plak§a, Prak§a, Udum- 
bara, Soma 

XLVI 

Unidentified 

AlasSIa, Aivavatf, Auk$agandha 

Citrapami, Dasavrk^a, KSkam 
blra, KySmbu, KjySmbu, Lakj- 
tnaua, Mad&vatl (grape vme’)» 
Madhugha MSsapam! Masflsya, 
Nardci, NilSgalas^ NilfikalasSla, 
PilS, Pramai>da, Pramandlnl, 

Praprotha, Putirajju, Shahadeva, 
Saham^a, SalSnjalS, Sanklia- 
pu>pika, SilacT, Silanjala, Soma, 
SomavatJ, Spandana, SvadM, 
Svadhiti, Syandana, TSi^tagha, 
Taudi, ArayarnSnS (Syn Balabha- 
dnki Amarako^), UdojasS, Urja- 
yantl, Vanapanjf, Vihalha, Vyal- 
fcasfl 



IS THE CULT OF DHARMA A LIVING RELIC OF 
BUDDHISM IN BENGAL? 

By 

Dr SUKUMAR SEN, , riiJ) 

The cult of Dharma or Dharma worship is the most primitive and native 
fonn of religious practice in Bengal In recent times it is cunent only in 
West Bengal, m Burdwan Division to be exact The Hooghly once formed 
the northern and eastern boundary of the land where the cult was extensively 
current Owing to the shifting of the course of the nver, places which once 
were situate in this side of the nver have now gone over to the other Dharma 
worship therefore is not unknown m these areas So Dharma is not unknown 
m the western area of the 24 Parganas 

But there is evidence to show that Dharma worship, in its cruder form 
probably, was once known throughout Bengal and also in the contiguous 
province of Behar The worship of Del {< deul ‘temple ) and of Pol 
{<paf{a ‘spiked board’) which have survived as special items m the Ca<Jak 
or Cajon ceremony of 6iva (in the dosing days of the Bengali year) in some 
localities in North and East Bengal are really rituals of the daborate Gd;ai 
ceremony of Dharma There is ev«i a temple of Dharma in Baguda (Bogra) 
district at a village some distance from the chief town of the district The 
popular Chat parab parva) of Behar is a parallel ceremony The 

paralleJisra is remarkable not only m the agreements but in the differences a*' 
Well For instance, in the ntual cunent in Behar eating of a bottle-gourd 
USu) by the worshipper (a mother desinng welfare of her son) forms an 
important item of the ntual whereas in the Gajan ceremony m Bengal the 
wordupper (a lady desinng a son) must never eat that vegetable nor should 
she ever plant it 

The cosmogonic idea as outlined in the Nasadiya hymn m the Btveda'- 
is faintly yet unmistakably echoed in the cosmogony of the cult of Dharma 
The former shows remarkable similarity with the cosmogonic conceptions of 
the Polynesian (Austnc) peoples It is, therefore, not unreasonable to hold 
that the cult in its most pnmitive fonn was brought in by the Austnc immi 
grants. The cult was later supenmposed by Vedic and later Hindu rdigious 
Ideas and practices. The extreme austerities as practised on the concludmg 
day of the Cajon celebration may indicate Jama or allied influence The 
Only trace of later Buddhism whidi I have found, beside the doubtful phrase 
' Sunyamurtt ' , is a verse used in the final ntual in Gejan which echoes the 


1 RV X, 129 
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imagery or allegory underlying the first couplet of a mystic carya «ong of the 
Buddhistic Sahajiya Kanhapada The latter sa>s 
nagara bahire 4ombt tohori kutfta 
choi choi ;owj botnbhana na4ia 

Beyond the outskirts of the township O pom noman stands jour hut 
and you dare touch the shaven headed Brahmin on your comings (and 
goings) ' 

The Gajan verse echoes 

PakhuT parete Sada-^omer kujia 
ghema ghana aise jay brakmana barua 
The hut of Sada the Pom fellow stands on the embankment of the 
tank but the Brahrmn priest incessantly comes and goes (by it)* 

Sava Natha. cult was not enttrdy unconnected with Dharma worship 
The four early Natha stddhas are mentioned in the cosmogony of the Dharma 
cult as directly created from the ashes of the body of Dharma Durlabha 
Malhka s version* is the earliest available form of the Mayanamab Govinda 
candra legend Therein we find the cosmogony peculiar to the cult of 
Dharma fully implied Another point of contact between the two cults is 
the weanng of the symbolic footprint or foot gear {podula) of Dharma by 
the Natha stddhas as well as by the Dharma pnests (patdtla) 

Although the cult of Dharma has been always a living one at least m 
West Bengal the educated and English knowing people felt no curiosity for 
It obviously because its adherents were recruited from the lower strata of 
the society It was Haraprasad Shastn who first brought Dharma and his 
semi mysbc cult before the educated public. His assistant ( travelling 
pandit ) had secured some fragmentary Mss • descnb ng the ntual of the 
cult and also the copy of a Ms. of the Dharmamatigala poem written by 
Manik ram Ganguli in the second half of the eighteenth century Buddhisbc 
studies just then had captured the fancy of the Indian onentalists who were 
too ready to read Buddhism betweoi lines in all matters old unknown and 
mysterious. Shastn too could not overcome this weakness. The two epithets 
of Dharma — turajana and SunyamuTlt — occurring m the Sansknt vep« which 
given as the dhyana mantra of Dharma m tlw ntualistic Mss at once led 
him to believe that the Dharma cult was a surviral of Mahayana Buddhism 
in Bengal Accordingly he published three short papers one m the Proceed 
ings and two in the Journal of the Asiatic Soaety of Bengal m December 
January 1894 95 Since then it is omversally accepted without further en 
quiry that the cult of Dharma is but a living relic of Buddhism The Dhar 


2. Edited and pubi shed by Sivaesndra SB (1901) 

3 Ed ted and pubtshed tn (1) Sunyapmana by NaRendranath Vasu (1907) 
and (2) Dhxtmapuyiitdhana b> Nanigopal Bandjopadhi j>"a (1916) 
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ma cult has been keenly described m an interesting article^ by Prof K P. 
Chattopadhyaya, in which the ntual as witnessed by him has been narrated 
But is It really so ? 

Our researches have led us to think otherwise We’ have collected a 
number of Mss describing the elaborate ntuals of the cult, which has enabled 
us to correct, some faulty readings in which Shastn and his followers had 
put their faith Thus the reading ’'sttfthale dhama devala" in the Ime 
sufthale dharma devata bahuta sonaman^ 
does not occur in any of our Mss and probably not also m the Mss collect- 
ed by Shastn The entire line appears to be reconstructed or interpolated 

In the vep5c named Nirarijaner U^ma (* Anger of Nirailjana or Dharma ’) 
the Brahmins are said to liavc been not only antagonistic to the Dharma cult 
but hostile to good men as welt The published version reads 
saddharmire karaye 

The HInayana Buddhists called their religion Saddhorma or Good Reli 
gion. Saddharmi naturally would mean a Buddhist The followers of 
Dharma thus appear to identify themselves as Buddhi«ts in contra distinc 
tion to the Brahmins This seems to be a very strong ground for Shastn’b 
theory Unfortunately the reading Saddharmi does not occur in the 
collected by us and by Shastn The reading obviously emanated from the 
editor of SHnyapurana Our Mss read sddhujone Shastn's Mss read 
sadhoTintTe, sadkartm meaning ‘virtuous, pious’ as against adharmt ‘viaous, 
impious ' 

Let us now exarrune the implication of the epithets, ntTofijana and Sunya- 
tnuTtt, on which Shastn relied so much The former is indeed a regular name 
or epithet of Dharma Now Dharma is all white, in form and garments. 

“ White disease, ’ i e . leucoderma resulted from his curse So Dharma is 
described as spotless {ntskalaika and mraw;a«o) Sunya here means ‘de 
ol spot {ntrlepa) and Swiyamurti means ' whose form is spoOess' In 
deed the epithets mrafijana and sunyamiiTti have been used in the apabh 
writing of Bengali Buddhists following the Tantrik cult {Sahara yana) 
to indicate the highest Deity,^ but these very well may indicate the influence 
of the Dharma cult on Tantnc Buddhism. In MahSyana Buddhism, Sunya 
does not mean merely ‘ void ’ but indicates the Ultimate Reality which is 


4 K. P Chattopadhyaya, in the Journal of the Royal Astatic Soaety of Ben 
gal Calcutta, 1942 

5 Mr Panchanan Mandal M A doing research work with me has been very 
helpful in his collaboration 

6 SunyafMtTan p 57 , cf p 132 

7 Cf sunya ntranjana paramaprabhu no fai puryya na pau Sunya Niranjana 
13 the Supreme Master , Merit and sm He has not ' [Hevairatoniia quoted by 

tri in Sahitya partial Patrika XXXIV, p 46 
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neither positive nor negative but both From the viewpoint of orthodot 
Mahayana Buddhism iunyamurtt is quite meaningless. 

Shastns last argument was his identification of the symbol or icon of 
Dharma with Buddhist stupa But herein he was entirely mistaken. The 
emblem of Dharma — rather his padaptlha or footstool on which wa's placed 
or engraved the paduka (boots or sandals) of Dharma — is a tortoise In 
most cases it is a natural bit of stone shaped like a tortoise, in other cases it 
IS a duselled stone image of the same In very rare cases the image is made 
of brass. A mmiature temple or chariot is also known to be worshipped as 
emblem of Dharma The shape of the tortoise roughly re«embles the stupa 
and Shastri mistook the pnotrudmg feet and bead of the tortoise to be the 
tiny images of the five Dhyarii Buddhas that usually decorate the Buddhist 
stupa 

Thus we see that the cult of Dharma has little to do with Buddhism 
Now the question anses what is this mystenous deity Those who have 
studied this cult m letter and m practice will find out readily that Dharma 
IS the sun god The tortoise {kurma, kasyapo) as the symbol or emblem 
of the (rising’) sun is probably a non Aryan concept But the identifica 
tion of the tortoise with the sun appears early m Indo-Aiyan religion, at least 
as early as the Safapatha Brahmana • As an Aryan god the sun moves m 
a chanot So does Dharma As a matter of fact the ceremony of Ratha- 
yatrS was onginally connected with Dharma Like the sun god Dharma cures 
incurable diseases like leucoderma The sun god has a bird as his vahma 
and the god of death (Fcma) is his son Dharma s direct creation Uluha 
(‘owl’) combines the two personalities The monkey cult was originally as- 
soaated with the sun wor^ip In the cult of Dharma Hanum2n is his 
factotum. 

Dharma is also the Iranian sun god He wears boots dresses like a 
warrior and ndes a horse Being the white God his raiments and his horse 
are all white. In this form he sometimes appears before his devotee. Thus 
says Ramadas Adak in his Dharmamangala 

sveta asve eapt dharma rautera veie 
kfpa kan dekha dda dina rdmadase 

‘ In the garb of a wamor nding a white horse Dharma graaously ap- 
peared before the poor Ramadas.* 

Dharma, the wamor god was easily identified with ruling power of the 
country So says the ritualistic verse 

/iSs3 ihoja khasd joja paye diyd mojS, 
otaiese botaile gaujera raja 


a 75 15. 
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' \Riding) a s^anv.hite honic and putting on fine garments and boots 
iou at last have called (le., manifested) yourself as the king of Gauf.' 

It IS, therefore, no wonder that tlic attendants and officiating priests of 
Dharma bear the titles of the officials and dignitaries of the ancient Indian 
court, e.g pa4i1i5xa (< pratxhaTa)^ uthastm << outlhitasamka), dhamaikan- 
ni ( < dharmadhikaraxtka) , etc. 

With this conception of Dharma is connected the story of the Kalki ava 
tara in the Puranic tradition 

Dharma is partly the Water God and is allied to the Vedic Vafiuja 
Dharma when worshipped with austerities by barren women bestowed the gift 
of progeny As a matter of fact the Ghara-bhaTa (literally ‘ filling the void 
of home’) Gajan, the most elaborate ceremony of the cult is even now held 
as puUe^ti yajiia Vartina alsq was a giver <5f sons The dose similarity bet- 
ween the Sunah&pha story in the Attareya Brahmona and the Luicandra 
episode in Dharmamoxigala and m the Dharmapujavtdhana treatises is more 
than accidental Curious readers are referred to the origmals 

Dharma was predominantly the War God of fighting tnbes like the Dora 
and others Acairding to the tradition recorded in the ritualistic treatises Sada 
the Dom was the first to worship Dharma Next man was AsoyS the Garal 
( < CandSta) The lattef is said to have offered to Dharma “ tanks of wine ' 
and '* hillocks of rice cakes " madyer pu^karrd dilo ptffer jmtgal Sacnfice 
of animals such as goat, duck or pig is made even now m the annual Gdjan 
ceremony of Dharma Wine and nee cakes are also ofTered At some places 
the image is bathed m wine just before the commencement of the ceremony 
The genuine pnests of Dharma generally belong to the Pom or the Garal 
oaste and comparatively rarely from other castes such as Barw Dhopa Siirt, 
etc Brahmms officiate as pnests only m the daily worship and in that Gajan 
ceremony where no pig wine or nee cake offerings are made 

This form of worship seems to have b°en widely known in the late fif 
f^nth century Bengal So testifies Vindavanadasa in his Caitanyabhagavata 
madya matjtsa diya keha yak^a pujd kare 
‘ Some people worship the demon with wine and meat offermgs ’ 

Dharma was the god that was pleased only With the most cruel auste 
Hties. One had to bum incense over head to walk over live coals, to pierce 
most ddicate parts of the body with aron spikes even through the chest be- 
fore the deity relented and offered the desired gift of son The hardest pen 
^ce was Self immolation (hSka}ida)t when the devotee cuts off his own head 
This was done only by Lausena the hero of DharmammgQla By this ex 
treme form of penance Lausena conyjdled the sun to nse m the West This 
phenomenon indicated the fulfilment of Dharma worship in the earth 

As an ascetic god Dharma sometimes appeared before his devotees or 
44 
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before the persons to be favoured by him m the guise of a BrahnuicSm or 
of a fakir The day of such manifestation was a Saturday and the tune 
noon. So says Ruparama m the autobiographical episode m hts Dhcrma 
tnotigala 

eke ianibar toy fhik dupttr bela, 
samtnukhe dStidmla dhorma gale condTamdla 
galay capar tmld dsd bait hathe, 
brakmoneT beSe dharma dandaila pathe 
‘ It was a Saturday, then again just noontime , Dharma appeared be 
fore me, weanng a "moon" garland {candrartuila) A champak wreath 
dangling round his neck and a fakir s staff in his hand Dharma stood on the 
way in a guise of a Brahmin ' 

This deity, known as “SannyBa Thakur’, believed to be residing in a 
particular tree is even now worshif^sed m North west and South West Ben 
gal The day is always Saturday and time noon In those localities where 
there is both Dharma Thakur and Sannynsi TbSkur, the ceremonial worship 
of the former is initiated by the worship of the latter 

The conception of this Mendicant iSonnyS^-^akir) deity later deve- 
loped into SatyanaiByana or Satyapir 

The cult of Dharma is the quintessence of the native culture, both spi 
ntual (religious) and material All minor native deities such as BSsaB Jan 
gull (le, Manasa), various K$etrapdlas Pakuils and Sikirus gathered round 
Dharma as his courtiers {avarana devoid) and thus obtained general tecog 
nition and worship The legend about the origin of the cultivation of nee 
has insinuated itsdf into the grand ceremony (le, Cajon) Other native 
industnes also such as production of molasses smelting of copper and iron 
etc. have not been overlooked Thus m the elaborate Cajon ceremony we 
witness the slow emergence of early Bengali culture in its main aspects 



THE EVOLUTION OF VAISNAVISM 

By 

Rai Bahadur KHAGENDRA NATH MITRA, M * . 

Calcutta University 

Vai$o&visin in the sense of Vi$ou worship is as old as the Rg Veda 
There are many mantras which glonfy Vi?nu and enjoin his worship as a 
means to the attainment of vision beatiSc. The two most important features 
of the religion are mentioned in some of these passages, vir , the constant 
utterance of His name and divine vision of God Himself That God becomes 
manifest to His devotees is a cardinal belief of the Vai^ijava sect 

From the time of the Upant^ads, the Uruty of Godhead has been un 
equivocally maintained The Vedanta correction of God perhaps goes fur- 
ther m this direction than any other philosophical religion It is well known 
that the Vedanta is not satisfied by positing the Unity of Brahman but is 
anxious to prove the unreality of anything other than Brahman According 
to the VedSntin, God is strictly speaking unspeakable and inaccessible to 
human mind This is practically the same as the mystifying position of the 
Agnostics in the West minus the theory of Maya which is wrongly translated 
as illusion 

Any way, the theory of Nirvtse$a (qualityle*^) Brahman does not carry 
us very far It is Truth “ too far removed from the sphere of our sorrow ’ 
and IS thus useless for any human purposes The cry is for truth which 
can gi\e relief to the troubled mmd and bnng consolation in the midst of 
thousand and one sonows to which mankmd is subject The philosopher 
has bowed to the man m the street and proclaimed that to one who has a 
^^«lon of the Supreme Reality all doubts have been dispelled, all the knots 
of his heart loosened and all his Karma has been dissipated Man s lot in 
this earth is never very enviable and his unending heartaches sedc relief in 
some divine miracle And any truth which is unrelated to this context is 
not hkely to command respect for any length of time. The Vai§ijavas, there- 
fore, speak of Brahman as an aspect of God and not God Himself 

Since the Absolute cannot evoke any human feeling the turn over is to 
a personal God who possesses all the qualiUes we regard as the highest and 
best such as power, knowledge, virtue, jusUce. benevolence, mercy, etc. But 
although we frequentiy speak of a Personal God. wti are not quite clear as 
to what that expression exacUy means The expression is capable of a 
of mterpretation and probably every man has his own pattern of a Personal 
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God Has personal God any form’ Individuality perhaps He has hut 
certainly no form according to one view For to assign to God any form 
human or otherwise would amount to taking a leap into crude paganism. 
The most progressive religions of mankind have set their face against idolatry 
of any kind and so we arc onw again marooned on the lonely cliff of philo- 
sophical isolatiorusm. God — yes a personal God — cannot be represented by 
any means because after all man is human > That is to say man is by nature 
incapable of comprehending God In other words, in order to glorify God 
man must be crucified He has a name all right but no form For name and 
form are what belong to mandate things which are Unite and perishable. From 
this dilemma Vax^navism supplies a refreshing exit by its mysticism Why 
Vaisijavism ’ All religions must contain some element of mystiasm I have 
been to the world famous Church of SL Peter in Rome which is a strong 
hold of the Roman Catholics and also to St Pauls m London where the 
Protestants flock and the formalities m worship which are observed there 
are full of mysticism. It is hardly necessary to dilate on this point as 
every man who has had any reJ/gious experience must feel that without a 
mystic fnnge religion is robbed of much of jts inner charm and value 
* The Vaisoavas say that God in his limitless capacity can take any form 
He chooses and does take the human form out of compassion for His de- 
votees He does indulge in all kinds of sports which are likely to prove a 
stimulus for them to be attracted towards Him * Man ordinanly is forget 
fu’ of God his vanity prevents hun from thinking of God as the source of 
his life and origin and supporter of his life But the Ekantins insist on the 
ceaseless contemplation of God — like an uninterrupted flow of oil 

This IS also the fundamental injunction of the song of the Lord {Bhaga 
t ad Gita) The Lord is saUsfied with the humblest of offerings viz. petals 
of flowers a handful of water etc provided >our mind is with it In other 
words God expects the highest offenng from man viz his heart and soul 
Whatever IS done by man should be offered to Him — Sacrifices Tapes Chanty 
— and even your smallest things— such as eating etc 

It IS a very exacting demand no doubt but there is no compromise 
between Self and God >ou cannot serve God and Mammon of self interest 
a the same time No gift is acceptable to God if you have one eje to self 
interest and the other to Him But it does not mean that you have to re 
nounce everything for the sake of God The Bhagvad dta does not preach 
an ideal impossible to the ordinary householder but rather lays stress on the 
performance of duty belonging to ones station m life. Its moral code is 
undoubtcdli one of the most enlightened in the world. No more ennoblng 
conception of righteous action is found in any ethical s>-stem Do > our 
work without canng fo" its fniits Desires have been regarded as the root 


1 Ariyote tadfii kitdak yah iruUS fatpero bhaie! — Dhaiecala 
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of all evil But tlie Gila realises that no one can avoid doing ivork and work 
13 not possible without tlie necessary springs of acUon The Gita therefore 
inculcates a rule of action whicli does not consist in the killing of desires 
which an ultra ascetic \ lew of life demands but in a sublimation of desires 
Since desires create attachment or asaUt a rule of life is laid down which, 
if followed, will make attachment impossible but will at the same time enable 
one to perform all the duties of one’s daily life This is the real Sonnyasa 
or renunciation If one flees from the world, throws off all obhgations and 
retires to a fastness or cave, it is only apparent Sonnyasa, for no one can flee 
from his passions and impulses The only escape from these is provided by 
an mtense de\otion to the Lord You anchor the ship of your life in God 
and the storm and stress of satpsara will cease to trouble you The essence 
of the teaching of Bhagavad Gita is that if one wants to attain salvation, one 
must practise Yoga which enables a man to be detached from the fruits 
of his actions , and in order to be so detached one must be wholeheartedly 
attached to God This is Bkakli or devotion 


Bhakti has been variously defined , but even without entering into a philo 
sophical disquisition about its nature, it may be said to be an emotion of the 
mind resulting from the contemplation of God The exhortation to love" 
God may be traced to the earliest texts* but the Gita by placing emphasis 
on the emotional aspect of worship introduced a change m the ideology of 
God-consciousness which may almost be regarded as revolutionary For so 
long that consciousness consisted m the knowledge (jilana) of God Now 
almost for the first time EmoUon (Bhokh) is joined to Knowledge (j*7ana), 
^‘•thetics yoked to the service of Philosophy Knowledge (vtdyd) was so 
long regarded as the only means to salvation* Salvation (moksa) is the 
sumtnum bonum of human existence and whether it is conceived as the total 
absence of pams. or union with the Lord, it is attainable only by true know 
ledge {Tativajnana) But here we hear for the first time that knowledge or 
no knowledge, any one who throws himself on Divine mercy without any 
reservation is saved 


Here therefore two conflicts anse. It has been asserted emphatically _.n 
the Vpmisais that there is no other way but the way of knowledge (cidyo) 
But the am mtioduccs a peisonal element inasmuch as God can save one 
who exclusively depends on Him. The other case of conflict anses when 
the mexorahle law of Karma is viewed vis-a vis this new theoiy Ordinarily 
there is no escape from one’s Karma.^ but the aia tells us that the Imid 
can save respective of that law Ttus is the message of hope which the 


2 

3 


■aJelar preyah pulrat preyoviltat pi^yohnyasmat antaratcrinfl 
Uusyasicra bMla.Jam kflam tarma SMaSubhem 
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sacred Song of the Lord holds for man No matter what the magnitude of 
your sins is, you will be turned into a saint the moment you worship the 
Lord singlemindedly * 

I have spoken of this theory as revolutionary m character but if the 
extent of the change is not ordinarily percaved it is because the ancient 
philosophy of the Upaniiads has been adopted m its entirety The funda 
mental tenet of Upantfodte pantheism is somehow artistically woven into 
the mystical personality of God m the Bhagavad Gita It is nowhere so fora 
bly illustrated as m the 10th chapter of the Gita which sees God s excellence 
and exuberance manifested m every form of cosmic existence « God is both 
immanent and transcendent He is transcendent not only in the sense of 
exceeding Nature which is permeated through and through by Him but also 
in the sense of setting Himself above all laws of nature. It is possible to 
know this transcendence neither by the help of the Vedas (knowledge) nor 
by penances nor by benevolence nor by sacrifices but it can be known in 
Its true nature (transcendence) only by smgleminded devotioa This shows 
unmistakably how the centre of gravity m Vaisnav philosophy is shifted for 
the first time exphatly at least from knowledge Onana) to emoUon (bhakti) 
Iierem lies the mystiasm of the creed So far as God s transcendental na 
ture IS concerned it is not only revealed to the emotive self but it can be 
seen (drasfum) by that self Not only can it be perceived in dear vision 
but Its Totson d'etre also can be gra^nd by the emotional side of our nature. 
Thus Emotion and Sentiment come to play a prominent part in solving 
problems which have so long been thought to be the proper subject matter of 
the mtellect This truth was conceded at least partly by Immanuel Kant m 
his Cnltgue of Judgment when he realised that truths which baffle Pure 
Reason both Speculative and Practical reveal themselves to the other Faail 
t> of Man VIZ Taste which is cunously enough the same word as Rasa m 
Hindu philosophy and rhetonc* So far as I am aware this very essenUal 
aspect of Kants philosophy has not received the treatment which it deserv’es 
in western philosoirfiy 

The philosophy of Rasa has however been veiy elaborately dealt with m 
tlie east and the rightful place which bdongs to it is assigned to it m the 
Bhagavad Gita Knowledge as a function of the intdlect is not neglected 
but one is indined to think that intdlect is more or less an auxiliary of the 
emotion. Doubts may reasonably be entertained as to whether the com 


5 Apt cet suduToforo bhajaie mamananyabhak \ 
sadhureva sa mantavyah samyogvyavasttohi sah | ~Gita 

6 The only other example is to be found in the Matkmdeya Camp -Ith 
Mahitmyairi 

7 Bhaktya ttananyaya iakyo ehamevatji ttdhohrjuTta I 

jHalwp droftt^ea tatUtna prateffuttea parantapa || — CtS xi St 

8 Rasyalt astadyatt asau tti rasoh. 
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partmental theory of mind which is implied by this sharp distinction between 
emotion and intellect can be maintained But that is no rea'^on to ignore 
this new approach to the problem of the conception of God When, for in 
stance, ICant proved beyond doubt the incompictence of intellect or Pure 
Speculative Reason as he called it to reach the ultimate truth or Bergson wa« 
obliged to fall back upon Intuition as the particular function of the rrund to 
which Truth is revealed m its purity, there is no reason to quarrel with this 
new philosophic devdopment. so far as the conception of Reality is con 
cemed 

Tliat emotion or <cntiment pla>’s a large part m spiritual life is a fact 
admitted by Psjchologi’ Difficulty ari'^cs when it steps out of its own sphere 
and invades the domain of Reality But since the Faculty of knowing or 
intellect gropes m the dark to find a due to Ultimate Truth recourse is had 
to the faculty of Fedmg which at any rate, has the advantage or directness 
Because whereas intellect works througli judgment and inference, feel 
mg places us into immediate contact with anything that inspires fedmg 
That feeling is the most essential fact m our eiqjerience is also 
proved by the fact that intellect itself is baffled without a colouring from 
feeling in the form of interest Again our activities are also paralysed with 
out a strong dose of feeling We ad most, when we feel mo«L Our intel 
Uct also IS most active when it is sharpened by feeling Without interest, 
1 e , feeling intellect is dull and without motive, will is inert In the«e cir 
cumstances we may legitimately turn our gaze towards feeling, when philo 
«ophy m the sense of intellectual search after truth proves a veritable zigsaw 
puzzle. Our ordinary experience ala) supports this appeal to feeling For 
we believe where we cannot know, and love conquers when knowledge falters 
This of course does not mean that feeling should be divorced from in 
tellect In the higher processes of consciousness, it is only natural that all the 
higher functions of the rrund should be called into play On the physio- 
logical side, the most intense foiros of mental zeroise involve the highest 
6tam centres. Just fifte tSra proews of ciHiscroas cerefiration aff the June 
tional activities are called forth in grappling with the important problems 
of Truth and Duty This is admitted m the Bhagovad dla when an attempt 
IS made to umfy Jnwia and Bhcktt mto one indivisible process ® But this 
has led to not a little misunderstanding Some have taken it to mean that 
Dhakh or Sentiment of devotion is the handmaid of knowledge or Tattia 
Juana Others have gone so far as to idenUfy Bkaktt with Tattva Jnana 
1 know of some philosophers of the Saipkhya School who have not hesitated 
to speak of Para Bkaktt or highest manifestation of BhakU as highest know 
ledge. In fact the Cits, which is the greatest repository of the Bhaktt cult. 


9 Ttfaijt ptani mtyayukta ekabhaklovtit^yale — Gilo ch, vii 
10. T’orit'a/nonarnet'o — SndharasN’ami (Ctla di. zvm) 
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it«clf lends countenance to such confusicm The Lord now speaks of Jnana 
and now of Bhakti as the sole means of attaining Him Te'rts may be quoted 
to sho^v Uiat if there is any misconception on this wiy important point it 
may be traced to the Gla 

But in the evolution of Vat^navism there came a stage when all such 
misconceptions were destmed to end Enquiry was directed to the nature of 
Bhaktt and it was found to be nothing el*^: but the highest sentiment of 
which human nature was capable, viz. Love For instance, when Sandilys 
defines Bhaktt as the highest feeling of attachment for God or Narada defines 
It as the most intense feeling of forlomness in His absence,** it became quite 
clear that the course of Bhaktt w'as gradually being more and more widelj 
di\erted from pure intellect The two streams may run parallel but the 
tendency to identify the two as one and the same became more and more 
unjustifiable 

There is no doubt that in the earlier texts the word “ Prema ” but seldom 
occurs In the Gila one does not find the w^rd or any of its synonyms In 
the Bhagttvata itself, the sentiment is no doubt traceable to the story of the 
attachment of the Gopis towards Kr§ija but the word 'Prema’ does rot 
appear to have been u«ed too frequaitly Perhaps the theory had not then 
taken definite shape. There is no doubt that in the later history of the 
evolution of Bhaktt the influence of the Bhagaveta is unmistakable , still it 
required subsequent speculation m southern and northern India to unravel 
the mystery of that phenomenon which is mpposed to hold the key not only 
to salvatioa not only to the realisation of the Divine but also to the highest 
problems of thought and reality Henceforth Love lights the path of Truth ** 

Now when the conception of Bhaktt became stabilised by its identifica 
tion with the highest sentiment of love, the progress was rather rapid towaids 
a separation of the two spheres vtz intellect and emotion The mystic 
phenomenon of love tended to throw off the yoke of knowledge. This new 
approach finds expression in the theory of Ragarutga Bhaktt which may be 
translated as ‘passionate love” This was a natural development because 
love is no love if it is not passionate ev-cn m the human sphere. So far as 
God IS concerned this lo\-e emerges as an all consuming passion which i» 
Beyond Good and Evil Beyond Right and Wrong and Bejond True and 
False.** 

This new development which may be ngarded as almost consequential 
was inaugurated by Sii Rupa Gosvaniin m his Rosamftasmdhu and Uj/tala 
Nitmam and a few other Vai?nava poets who ha\’e given to Bengali litera 
turc some of its best lyncs. The recognititm of Bhaktt as passionate lo%-e 
for God gave a new’ impetus to the growth of sentimental literature. whiJi 


RaraJa Bhaktt Sutra 
j2 Cattanya Cffn/anifffl— Nladhya 
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may be said to ha\c started from Ja>adc\'a Ja>adc\a im^rted into his 
concepUon of lo\-c a good deal of erotic fervour which the subsequent ^try 
was only too eager to imitate In the Sixmad Bhagavat the love of the Gopis 
for Kr?i?a. although passionate m the extreme, was undoubtedly based upon 
a consciousness that their lover was none other than God Himself” This 
consaousness sublimated the sentiment and easily converted love into worsh p 
The poets of the Bengal school were sometimes apt to forget this and allowed 
themselves to be earned away by erotic sentiment m which the subtle element 
of worship was almost lost sight of Tlic life of Sri Caitanya, however, 
steadied the balance and completely eradicated this erotic aspect Influenced 
by the creed of the Alvars in the south, Caitanya removed from the theory 
of love all that w*as dross and <ensual He was a Sannyasi and his passionate 
love for ^likrsija could not be mistaken for the vicarious indulgence in the gross 
passion of conjugal love In the first place, it went through the whole gamut 
of the tender affection, vtz , Dosya, Sakhya Vatsalya and Madhtir The pas- 
sionate devotion of the servant for the Master, and the self-forgetful affection 
between fnends cannot even remotely be called erotic. In the second place, 
Caitanya s life was the most effective commentary on the theory of RagS- 
rutga as it mvanably led to EcUasy which is a fitting sequel to the ardent love 
which the devotee feels for his object of worship The Vaisoavas regard this 
Ecstasy as the highest stage in the evolution of the sentiment'* Whether merely 
by the utterance of the name of the Lord or by the contemplation of his various 
qualities or UlS, the Bhakta falls into a state of Ecstasy when the world with 
all Its manifold soliatations ceases to exi«t and the soul is immersed m a 
^ of Bliss. These states of Ecstasy are not merely recorded events, but 
are actually realisable b> numerous Bhaktas even to this day In the West 
also the devotees sought to induce this state of Ecstasy as in the case of the 
Neo-Platonists The Carmelite Nuns, an order which curiously enough, was 
founded about the same time as the demise of Sn Caitanya are so devoted 
to Qinst as lover, that they take a vow never to look at the face of any 
male person 

Then again the exponents of Ragdnuga form of worship lay stress on 
the necessity of following the tenets of the sacred Texts without which no 
worship of God is possible Visvanath Chakravaiti m his Raga Varttna 
Condnka or the moonlight on the path of the rdigion of love msists on con 
formity to the laws of worship enjoined by the iSastras Without such con 
forrraty mere passionate feeling does not do any good But on the other 
liand mere conformity cannot produce that strong feelmg of attachment wh ch 


13 Narada Bhakti Sutra 

14 Sumad Bhagavat 11. 2 40 A. 11 14 24 

15 Vastutastu lobha pTatarlUa^ ttdht margena sevanameva ragamaiga ucyale , 

vtdhi pravarttlam itdht margena sevananea vidh>margak — Ragavartma 
Condnka TtkS 12 
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Raganuga vsorship {Jihajana) requires. It must be prompted by an ardent 
hankering {lobha) after the object of worship This is no ordinary erotic 
longing for union with the object of love such as an ordinary man or woman 
feels. It can ony anse through the mercy of Kr^ija or his Bhaktas 
Kj^na iadbkakla karunyamdlTa lobhatkahetuka\ 
Pu^UmaTgataya kotiadtyattt raganugocyate \\ 

That is, the hankenng or thirst {latasa) has for its cause only the mercy 
of God or of His devotees. This is called Pwj/i tnarga by some and Raganuga 
by others. 



THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE KACHWAHAS OF 
AMBER 


By 

Mr GOLAPCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURI. , BU 

The Kachwahaa, according to certain traditions, laid the 
their rule m the modem Slate of Jaipur in Rajputana in the latter a o 
tenth century ad Thc> came to Uic lime light of history only m ^ ® 
teenth century The intcncnmg penod is one of almost unredeemed 
darkness, and the reason is not far to seek Tod makes the apposite 
that ‘ they ha%e to date their greatness as the other families (especially the 
Ranas of Mewar) of Rajasthan their decline, from the ascent of the hou^ 
of Timur to the throne of Delhi ** A htUc information relating to the early 
penod can hcR\cvcr be gleaned by making u'^e of histoncal traditions of a 

late date. But csen these are often found hopelessly discordant An attempt 

has been made here to examine and discuss the substratum of truth underly- 
ing the traditional accounts 

The Kachwahas of Amber claim descent from Kuia, «on of RSma 
diandra the hero of the Ramayotta RSja Nala a scion of the race is 
alleged to have migrated v.estv.'ard and founded the city and kingdom of 
Naravara or NaraSr in Central India m S 321 or ad 295 According to 
NtoaS Dhola or Phol6 the son of Nala, founded Gwalior and constructed 
the tank (Solorava in it Tods sourcea hcAvever record that the towns of 
Lahar m the heart of a tract called KachwShagar situated between the rivers 
Sindh and Pahuj and Gwalior were “ mtermediate places of domicile p'lor 
to the erecUon” of Narwar by Nala It was from Narwar or according to 
another view Gwalior that the Kachwahas are said to have migrated to 
Dhundl^ra or the Dhunda country as the present State of Jaipur was called 
m comparative early times * 

The story given above is usually regarded as legendary Cunningham 


1 For the traditional accounts cf Muhtmota NenaSi ki Khyata translated 
into Hindi by Ramanarayapa Dugada \ol II, PP 1-4 , Tessiton A Descriptive 
Catalogue 0 / Bardtc and Htstoneat Manuscripts SecUon I Part I p 23 • 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan edited by W Crooke Vol III PP 1327 ff, 
1328n3 1329ra 

For the name Dhundhara or Dhiaida for Jaipur, cf Tod. tbtd p 1327, 
Animal Report of the Rajputana Museum Ajmer 1933 34 p 4 Cunningham AS I 
Vol II p 2al 

Tod idenufies Nala with the famous Nala Naisadha T^ is however ^ 
tremdy doubtful Nor can we accept the surmise that Narwar reprramts the 
classical Nisadha country The geographical cantos of the Puranas locate the Nisa 
dhas m the Vindh>-an region far to the south of Narwar 
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thinks that the tradition regarding the descent of the Kachwahas from Kuaa 
was a later invention of the bards suffic^cd by a fancied similarity of his 
name with the tnbal designation He puts forward the theory that the 
modem form of Kachuaha would appear to be derived from the synonymous 
hachchhapa hem as the Hindu hachhwa is undoubtedly the Sansknt hach- 
chhapa and the termination ha is most probably only the Sansknt hart 
which has exactly the same meaning as ghata He therefore connects the 
Kachwahas with the Kacchapaghata fanuly mentioned in the Gwalior Sas 
bahu inscription of v s 1050 or A D 1093 * Whatever might be the merit of 
the above denvation of the popular term Kachwaha from Sansknt Kacchapa 
hart almost all the modem wnlers are in general agreement with Cunmngham 
regarding the descent of the Kachwahas from the Kacchapaghatas of Gwalio 

The following traditional evidence may be cited m support of the above 
theory 

(1) Rajapaija the bard of the Kachwalia prince Pfthviiaja father 
of Bharamala or Bihan Mall of Amber who gave his daughter m mamage 
to the great Mughal Akbar and a chromcler of Bikaner include the entire 
list of princes of the Gwalior branch of the Klacchapaghatas mentioned m the 
Gwalior Sasbahu inscription of vs 1150 viz Laksmana Vajradaman Man 
galaraya (Mangaiaraja) Kritaraya or I^etraraya (Kirtiraja) MuJadeva 
(also known as Bhuvanapala Trailokyamalla) Devapala PadmapaJa Sura 
pala or Surajapala (obviously Suryapala) and Mahipala among the ancestors 
of the Kachwahas of Amber But m the dynastic table of Rajapana no 
less than twenty princes are inserted between Mah pala the last Kacchapa 
ghata ruler mentioned above and Sodhadeva father of Dulahadeva both 
of whom are represented m tradition as the founder of the Kachwaha pnn 
cipality m Dhundhara or Jaipur’ This raises a serious chronological dilB 
culty which can be obviated only if we surm se that 1 ke «ome Puranic 
texts the bard c chroniclers of Rajputana represent as lineal descendant® 
princes who were really collaterals 

(2) The Gwalior annalists Kharag Rai who wrote during the reign 
of Shah Jahan and his contemporary FazI Ali who denved his informations 
from a previous writer named Ghanasyama * connect Tej Karan (taken to be a 
proper name of Dulha which means a bndegroom ) alleged to have been 
the founder of the Kachwaha kingdom of Amber with Gwalior® The fol 


2. Cunningham ATchttolot cal Surtty of Mia \ol II p 319 

3 iM p. 374 Muhartolo f^inaSi h Khyata II p 3 

4 Cunn ngham op ett p 3~0 f 

5 ibid p 3"6f Pandit G H Qiha thnks that Dularaja or I>u!ahara>-a 
stands for Durlabharaja. (Tod a Fajaslhan translated into II rd by Pandit Rama 
piriba Chaube and cd ted by Pand t G H Ojhi VoL 1 p 250) Tod wntes 
Dhola for Dulaha. The Gwal or annali s ts seem to corrupt the name into Dulha a 

bndeETOora and tak« it to be an epithet of Tej Karan 
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and 1814 (a d 1746 and 1757) Raji Bhagav'antasimhajl of the Naruka 
family (a branch of the Kachn-ahas of Jaipur) is aI«o stated to have des 
cended from the Kur(a)ma darv.** Reference to Kurma kings can be tra-ed 
back to still earlier times A Cha(su (Jaipur State) inscription of vs 1''56 
(AD 1499) speaks of Raja Bhammara of the Kurma family” A Kurma 
p*ince finds mention m the Balv’an (Kotah State) inscnption of vs 1^45 
(ad 1288) ** The famous bard Chand Bardai who is usually regarded as 
the court poet of PVthviraja Chauhan, the last Hindu emperor of Ajmer and 
Delhi describes the ICachwaha pnnee Pajjuna as a Kurma ** The following 
variants of the term Kacchavaha viz Kachava and Kuchaha al o seem to 
be denved from the word Kacchapa a synonym of Kurma'^* 

The evidence cited above suggests two alternative theones. One is that 
the Kacchapaghatas or Kacchaparis are in reality not identical with tlie 
Kurmas or the Kachwahas but they are enemies and destro>ers of the 
Kurmas as the designations (Slayers of Kacchapas Enemies of hacchapas) 
clearly imply If this view be accepted then we caimot equate the Kacchapa 
ghatas with the Kurmas or Kachwahas just as we cannot do so m the ca«e of 
Sakan and the Sakas Can it then be that the Kacchapaghatas actually rose 
to power by ousting the ancestors of the I^achwahas from Central India 
with which they are associated in tradition’ But we have no positive evi 
dence to prove this. 

The second view which is m consonance with the tradition recorded by 
Rajapotia and NteaSi would regard Kacchapa (synonym Kurma) as a 
shortened form of the designation Kacchapaghata just as the name Dinaj 
(Danuja a demon) used by Muslim historians in reference to a king of 
Sonargaon in Bengal really stands for Danujamardana (ChasUser of a 
Demon) In this and simUar cases the designation is perhaps not to be taken 
too literally 

The bardic chromders have preserved several different versions of the 
story of Kachwaha migration to Dhundhara. RajajBija says that Dulaha 
deva made a gift of the kingdom of Gwahor to a Tamara prince.” Pand t 
Ojha refers to a tradition that Raja Isa Simha gave away the famous fort 
to his daughter’s son also a Tamara pnnoe. Thereupon his son Sodhadtva 
forcibly seized Daosa from the Badgujars m V5 1023 (ad 966 67) and 
laid the foundation of the Kachwaha state in Jaipur” Kharag Rai and 
Fazl All on the other hand tell us that Tej Karan or Dulha Rai of Cureli'>r 


12. tbtd 1919-20 p 5 Bhandarkar A Lul •/ Inseripltons of Northern Indta 
14 Epigraphta Jnd ea XIX pp. 4Sf 49 


No 1038. 

tbid.. No. 870 
15 Tod op eil^ p 1335 
16. Bhandarkar A Ltst of Insatptrons c/ Aorlhern India Nos. 
J7 Muhaneta MnaSt kt Kkyola p 3. 

18. Tods Rapistkin (m Hindj> p 250. 
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left his ancestral kingdom m charge o* his sisters son Parmal Doo a Prn 
ha4a and i\ent aisay to many the daughter of Ranmal chief of Daosi 
The Panhada prince re\oUed against his maternal uncle and him«elf usurped 
the throne. Tej Ivaran succeeded to his father m laws principality and thus 
became the founder of the Kachv.aha dynasty of Dhundhara “ Tod records 
that on the death of Sora Singh (Sodhasimha) prince of Nemiar his infant 
sen Dhola Rat (Dulahadesa) was supplanted by his uncle in v.s 3023 
(AD 967) The child and his mother found shelter iMth the Mina chief of 
l^hoganw (within five miles of modem Jaipur) Dhola finally usurped the 
authonty of his bcnefictor Soon after this he went to Daosa and mamed 
the daughter of the Badgujar chieftain of that place and the latter resigned 
his power to his ‘on in law *• 

A perusal of the foregoing accounts presents the following problems — 

Fiistl> who established the Kachwaha principality in Eastern Rajpu 
tana’ Ojhas authority gives the credit to Sodhadeva ton of iSa Simha. 
N^aSi also states that Sodhadeva was the first Kachwaha pnnee to move 
from Nancar to Dhundhara »» Rajapana Kharag Rai Fail All and Tod 
however favour the claim of DuJahadeva In the present state of our know 
ledge It is difficult to reconcile this discordant testimony of late writers 
Secondly whence did the earliest Kachwaha pnnee of Dhundhara come’ 
Rajapena Kharag Rai Fail All and Ojhas authonty make lum a 
scion of a ruling house of Gwalior According to NfenaSI (see the previous 
paragraph) and Tod Iv* came from Narwar The connection of the Kaccha 
paghatas with Gwalior is well known ’ A grant i«sued from Nalapura (Mar 
war) reveals that a Kacchapaghata pnnee Virasimha son of Saradasimha 
successor of Gaganasunha, was in possession of that city m VS 1177 (vd 
1120) It is thus possible to connect the founder of the Kachwaha state 
m Dhundhara both wnth the Gwalior and Narwar ruling houses It will 
however be seen, that neither Virasimha of Narwar nor any of his known 
ancestors are menticmed m the dynastic lists quoted above On the other 


19. Cunningham, Arebzolopcal Survey of India Vol II p 377 

20. edition of Tods Annals VcJ III p 1329 ff 

21 Muhanola NenaSi kt Khyala (Hindi) Vol 11 p 4 Tessiton A Des 
CTtpitve Catalogue of Bardte and Hisiorieal Manuscripts Section I Part I p. 2b 

22. Cunningham, op ett Vd II p 374 Ind Ant XV p 201f Ojha and 
Bhandaricar connect the following Kacchapaghata princes, viz Pfthvipaladeva 
alias Bhatrpatta his son Tnbhuvanapala his son Vijayapala and his son Sura 
pala known from the Ingpoda (Dewas Slate) inscription of \ S 1190 (ad 1133) 
and the Thakarda (Dungarimr State) inscription of V S 1212 (ad 1155) with the 
Gwalior ruing house (Tods Rajasthan in Hindi p 249 Bhandarkars List of 
Northern Inscnpttons p 391 and fm 7) They seem to idenUfy Pfthv pala with 
Mahipala of Gwalior brause the two names are synonymous. We cannot however 
subscribe to this theory in the absence of further evndence to support it. 

23 Bhandarkars List No 206 Omnmgham op etl p 313 
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land, the inclusion of all the known Kacchapaghatas of Gvsalior among tlie 
forbears of the present ruling family of Amber suggests that its founder 
came from Gwalior rather than Narwar It may also be pointed out ir this 
connection that the popular denvation of the name of the latter aty from the 
Kachwaha prince Nala is a conjecture that lacks convinang proof We have 
no early evidence to prove that the Kachwahas were actually in possession of 
that place before Gaganasimha, grandfather of Virasimha (aj) 1120) 

Thirdly, what is the exact reason for the removal of his residence by 
Sodhadeva or his son Dulahadeva to Dhundhara ’ Rajapaija and Ojha's 
authority agree that the event followed the gift of the kingdom of Gwalior 
made to a Tomara prince. Kharag Rai and Fazl All tell us that the Kachwaha 
pnnee was supplanted by his Pratihara nephew According to Tod the usurper 
was the brother of Soradeva (Sodhadeva) and therefore was a Kachwaha 
The tradition regarding Pratihara and Tomara occupation of Gwalior may be 
accepted as genuine But the circumstances leading to their n«e in that tern 
tory are differently stated in contemporary documents We Icam from the 
Kuretha Plate of Pratihara Malayavarman dated a d 1220 that his father 
Vigraha fought with a MIeccha king and seized Gopadn Vigraha seems to 
have flounshed durmg the early years of the thirteenth century Accordmg to 
Bhandarkar the defeated MIeccha king was Qutb-ud dm Aibak who “ hum 
bled the pnde of Gwalior” in a d 1196” Cunningham has suggested that 
Gwalior was lost by the Muslims during the reign of Aram Shah *• The 
fort was recaptured by Iltutmish in A H 632 (ad 1232 33 ), and seems 
to have remained in possession of the Muhammadans till the close of the 
fourteenth century Then, as we leam from the Tartkk t Mubarakshahi, it 
was ‘treacherously wrested from the hands of the Musalmans dunng the 
invasion of the Mughals (led by Timur) by the accused Bar Singh who 
was followed after his death by his son Biram Deo'»» It is not diflkult 
to recognise the names of the Tomara pnnees Virasunha and VTrama in 
the preceding sentence.”® The foundation of Tomara rule m Gwalior, 
therefore must be dated later than the invasion of Timur, about two centu 
Ties after the rise of the Pratih5ras m that region From what has been 
stated above it will not be perhaps unreasonable to conclude that the expulsion 
of the Kachwaha prince from Gwalior had nothing to do with the nse of 
either the Pratiharas or the Tomaras. Whether it was due to the usurpa 


24 Bhandarkar, List of Inscnptums of North India No 475 For a tradi 
tional list of the Pratihara pnnew of Gwalior, see Cunningham Arekxehgieal 
Survey of India Vol U p. 378. The genealogies of the Prauhara pnnees p\en in 
inscnplions cannot be brought even into approximate agreement with those of the 
bardic duoniders. 

25 Bhandarkar op eit , p 68n 26. Cunningham op at , p 379 

27 English translauon by K. K. Basu (G O S VoL LXIII), p 177 

28 For a list of Tomara Pnners of Gwalior, see Cunnin^m, Atehxolozual 
5uriey of India VoL If p 382 
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t:on of the throne by a member of a collateral branch or any oUier factor 
cannot be satisfactorily determined at present 

Tlic date of Kachw'alia migration to Dhundhara is another mtngumg 
problem. According to the aulliontjcs of Tod and 0;ha it took place in 
\o 967‘* In a manusenpt consulted by Cunningham the date is given as 
> s 1063 or Aa> 1006*® The famous arcliaologiet rejects both the tradition 
a! dates He points out thit according to the Gnahor anahsts the Kachnahas 
^verc succewlcd by <cvcn Pratihara princes who ruled m Gwalior for 103 >ears 
until Its capture by Iltutmish in A o 1232 According to him the expulsion 
of Te; Karan alias Dulha Rai which Jed to the foundation of Kachwaha rule 
m Eastern Rajputana therefore must have happened in ad 1128 or 1129*^ 
The date proposed by Cunningham has found acceptance with several di* 
tinguished historians. IVe have howcv'cr seen above that the Pratifiaras 
seized Gwalior not from the ICacchapaghatas but from the Muhamadans 
about three quarter of a century later m the beginning of tlie thirteenth 
centur> This invalidates Cunninghams ground of calculation for amving 
at the date of Kachwaha migration from Gwalior But it may be pointed 
out in this connection that a fragmentary Gwahor inscription reveals that the 
immediate successor of the KacchapaghSta pnnee MahipoJa of Gwahor was 
ruling in aj) 1104** and then the dynasty seems to have come to an abrupt 
end for reasons now unknown Hence it is not altogether impossible to as 
sign the first Kachwaha ruler of Amber, who is usually regarded as the 
last Kacchapaghata ruler of Gwahor m the first quarter of the twelfth 
rwtury A D or a little later But even tins does not solve our diflicultics 
All the later chroniclers agree in making Pajjuna fifth or suxth m descent 
from Dulahadeva ( see below ) a contemporary and a vassal of the Chau 
lian emperor PnthvirSja HI of DeJhi and Ajmer (CAD 1279 92) 
This implies that Dulahadeva flounshed about 100 or 125 years before 
Prithvitaja III le. between a d 1054 and 1079 and Sodhadeva father of 
Dulaha naturally came a generation earlier NenaSI as we have seen 
above traces the descent of Dularaja or Dulahadeva from Sumitra who 
IS believed by Ojha to have been a youn^r son of the Kacchapaghata 
Mangala(raja) son of Vajradaman of Gwahor TTie last named pnnee 
was ruling in a d 977 ( V S 1(W4 ) ** Mangalaraja therefore may be 
assigned towards the close of the tenth or the earlier years of the eleventh 
century a d As six generations intervened between him and Dularaja 
Dulahadeva ( see NenaSi s list quoted above ) we are to place the latter 
about 150 years after Mangalai3ja xc. about the middle of the twelfth 


29 Tod Annats and Anfi^mfies of Hajasthan (edited by Crooke) \ol HI 
P 1329 Tods Rajasthan (m Huidi) p 250 

30 Cunnin^am, op cti p. 376 31 tbtd pp S7o 377 

32. Bhandaricar A List of inscnpUons of Pforlhcrn India Na 169 
33 Ibid No 86 
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century In view of these dmcpanacs it is impossible to assign any defimte 
date for the foundation of the Kadn^oha principality in Amber 

Most of our chroniclers agree that the earliest possession of the Kach 
wahas in Dhundhara was Daosa which was either forcibly taken or inhented 
from a Badgujar chieftain We are informed by Tod that the Badguj^ 
held a considerable portion of Dhundhara and their capital was the hill fortress 
ofRajor” This is al«o borne out by epigraphic evidence An mscnption of 
V S 1016 (A D 960) states that Rajorgafh was the royal seat of a pnnee 
named Mathanadeva of the GuTjora-Prattharmvaya (usually taken to mean 
of Gurjara Pratihara Imeage ) and reference in the same record to Gurjara 
vahtlasamcsta k^etra ( fields cultivated by the Gurjaras)**’ undoubtedly im 
piles the presence in Western Atwar region not very far from Daosa in the 
latter half of the tenth century ad of the Gurjara tribe of which the Badgu 
jars were apparently an offshoot Badgujar chiefs of Western Alwar are also 
referred to in several inscnptions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
In view of this there is no possible difficulty m accepting as goiuine the above 
tradition that Daosa which formed the nucleus of the Kachwaha pnncipaJity 
in Rajputana was obtained from the Badgujars either by expelling them or 
by right of mhentance through marriage 

Tod tells us that Dhola (T>ulahadeva) after getting possession of Daosa 
marched against the Sira tnbe of the Minas and seized from them Machh 
and renaming it as Ramgarh transferred his seat of govemnient there He 
“ubsequently mamed Maroni a princess of Ajmer The end of Dhola was 
tragic, and he fdl fighting with a force of the Minas 

The following tables will show that there is no agreement among later 
writers regarding the order of succession as well as the number and names 
of the immediate successors of Dulaha 


Rajapana^* 

' NenaSP^ i 

( Tod'o 

Dulahadeva 

Dularaja j 

t Dhola 

Haijumana 

Kakila | 

Kanldial 

Kakaladeva 

Hanu 1 

Maidal Rao 

Naradeva 

Jojada 

Hundeo 

Jahoadadeva 

Pajjuna i 

Kuntala 

Pajjuna 1 

1 

Pajun 


34 Tod says that Dhola first usuiped the authonty of the Mina chef of 
Khoganw and then got Daosa through mamage. 

35 Annals and AnUquittts cf Rofasthan (Crooke) %'ol I p I4I 

36 Epipaphta IndKa %ol III pi 263ff 

37 Bhandarkar List oj Insenplunu cf Natthnn India Nos. 723 821 

38. /fCAano/a SlnaSt h II 5 39 Ibid p 4 

4a Tod Annals and Antiquity af Raflathan (Crooke) \oI III p. 1331/ 
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Hanununa Haiju and Hundeo of the above lists obviously refer to one and 
the same individual and this seems to be true about Kakaladcva ICikila and 
Kankhal as well Jaol^adadeva and Jojada also should m all probability be 
regarded as identical 

Tod attributes to Kankhal the conquest of the country of Dhundhara 
and to his son Maidal Rao the seizure of Amber the future capital of the 
Ivachwahas, from the Susawat Minas But according to Rajapana Kakala 
was the founder of Amber** N&nSi also states that Kakila and his «on 
Ha:ijunta (apparently Haijunvina or Hanunvanta) were the first to come to 
Amber** The Amber Inscription of V S 1011 (ad 954 55) perhaps imply 
the existence of the city of Amber before the coming of the ICachwahas in 
Rajaputana ** It has been identified with Amarapuri referred to as the 
seat of power of the Kachwahas in the Hamniiramahalavya of Nayachandra 
Sun and with Amradadri of the Kumbhagajh praiasli of the time of Rana 
Kumbha *♦ In the time of Swai Jaisingh the aty was known as Ambavati ** 
Tod denves the name of the city from AnJjikcsvara a title of Siva.** 

Tods Hundeo followed the aggressive policy of his predecessors and 
continued the war against the abongmal Minas His son and successor 
Kuntal extended his sway over the hill tnbes round the capital and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon his Mina subjects which secured his rule throughout 
Dhundhara *** 

It will be noticed that dunng the early penod of their history the most 
formidable enemj of the Kachwahas were the Minas Tod tdls us that 
their onginal home was in the mountain range called Kalikoh which extended 
from Ajmer nearly to the river Jumna** The name Mina suggests *1 tote 
mistic origin of the tnbe denved from Sansknt Mina a fish It will be m 
teresting to know if the tnbe had anything to do with the name Matsyadesa 
(which may mean the land of fishes ) referred to in early literature 
which included parts of Alwar Jaipur and Bharatpur 

Pajjuna as has been already pointed out was m all probability a con 
temporary and vassal of Pnthviraja III the antagonist of Mu izz ud dm 
Muhammad bm Sam of GhOr Tod informs us that he had the honour of 
marrying the sister of his suzeram The famous bard Chand assigns to him 
a conspicuous place m the council of the Chauhan emperor If that poet 
IS to be believed he put to Right a host of the Yadavas and was engaged m 
war with one Rao Chamand a certain Babhan and with the Badgujars.** 


41 

43 
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46a 
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Muajota Arepasi h Hhyata II p 3 42 Ibid p 4 

Bhandarkar A List cf Insatplto s of northern India No 70 
P 63 Ep Ind Vol XXI p 281 
Bf^ifarkar List of Insatpttou of NorDem India No 1031 
Tod, Atnals and Ani,qt,t,es of Ramthan (Crooke) pp 1332 and n J439 
Ibd p 1332 
Ibid p. 1332 


48. Ind Ant Vol III p 18 
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Twice did he distinguish himself m the service of his liege lord once b> de 
feating Mu izz ud din Muhammad of Ghur and a second time by helping 
I^thviraja to conquer Mahoba the country of the Chandels He was ap 
pointed to the governorship of the conquered temtory According to Chand 
Pajjuna lost his life fighting against the forces of Kanauj when I^viiaja 
IS said to have earned off the daughter of the Gaharanar Jong Jayacchandra 
or Jaichand If this last event is correctly recorded Pajjuna could not ha\e 
measured his sword with the valiant son of Sam, for tradition affirms that 
Ine invasion of the Ghon king took place after the abduction of the pnnccaS 
of Kanauj We learn from the Madanpur Inscription of Prithviraja HI 
dated aj> 1182 that he devastated and plundereo Jejakabhukti then ruled 
o^er by the Chandella Paramardi*‘ Pajjuna may ha\e distinguished him 
self on this occasion, but it is impossible to say whether the Chauhan king 
actually captured Mahoba and appointed his own governor there. 

The history of the Kachwahas after the death of Pajjuna till the acces- 
sion of Bihan Mall father in law of Akbar is extremely obscure Rajapaqa 
NlnaSi and Tod simply pass over the intervening period of more than three 
centunes and give us a bare list of names.** The unmediate successor of 
Pajjuna was MalayaSi (Tod s Malasi) who mamed Melharjadevi a daughter 
of the ICchi pnnee Anala ** He ts credited with having won a victory over 
a pnnee of Mandu Then came Bi^ala Ra/adeva and 2fal}'a?ia After the 
la«t mentioned pnnee Rajapana places Rajakula but NSnaSi and Tod both 
agree that the successor of Kalyana was Kuntala He was followed by 
JunaSi or JavanaSi and then came his son Udayakanja. Narasunha son of 
Udayakanja succeeded to the gadi of Amber Bar Smgh the eldest con of 
Udayakama is said to haw quarrelled with his father and surrendered his 
birth nght His grandson Nani became the progenitor of the Namka 
family now ruling in Alwar ** Balajt a third son of Bda 3 ^akama obtained 
as his appendage the distnct of Amntsar which became the nucleus of the 
extorsive confederation now known as Sbdchawati after the name of Shekhji 
the son of Balaji ®* 

Narasanha was succeeded by Banabira and then came Uddharana and 
Chandrasena. The latter was succeeded by his con I^ithviraja father of 
Bihan Mall 


49 Tod ep <il P- 1332 50 Ibtd p. 1333 

51 H C Ray Dymstu History cf Ncrthern India VoL II pp 10S4 1 

52 For a hsi of Kadiwaha pnnoes after Pajiuna. see Muhanoia Hiiuut h 
Hhyaia II p 3 (Rajapaoas list) PP 4 £f (tsinaaa list) Tod op at p 1336 

53 Muhapola Aenast kt hhyata II {». 4 5 Tod, op eU p. 1336. 

54 Muhajota Ninasi kt Khyala II p 27 Rajpulana Casettfer (PrD\incial 
Series) p. 425 f Bhandarkar’s UsI of Inseriptions of Northern India Na 1038. 

55. Muhanoia hinast k> hhyota 11 p. 32 Tod op nt \o) III pp. I33R 
13-8 ff 
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The death of the last Chauhan emperor on the battle field of Taram led 
to the complete rollapsc of his empire, and his descendants maintained a pro 
canons existence in the strong fortress of Ranthambhor But this momen 
tous event did not perhaps immediatdy affect the cordnl relationship that 
subiistcd between the Chauhans and the Kachwahas. If Nayachandra the 
author of the HonmiTamahakaiya, is to be believed, a marriage was arranged 
between Viranarayana of Ranthambhor and a Kaccharaha pnneess of Amara 
pura (Amber) The nuptial could not take place because the bnd^oom, 
when he set out for Amarapura, was opposed by the Saka ruler Julalu'dm 
He was tlien entrapped by the Muhammadans and was poi«oned to death 
The captor has been tentatuely identified with Shams ud din Iltutmish who 
conquered the fortress of Ranthambhor m ad 1226 > In the latter half of 
the thirteenth century there «ecms to have occurred a breach between the 
Kiachwahas and the Chauhans We learn from the Balavan inscription 
of AD 1288 that Jaitrasimha uncles son of VTranjrayapa, killed a Kurma 
king** This event must have happened before AD 1283 the year of acces 
®ion of Hammara, who was the ‘on and tuccessor of Jaitrasimha accordmg 
to Nayachandra ” In the fifteenth century tl>e Kachwahas came into hostile 
contact with the rising power of Mewar and the Kumbhalgaph prasasU 
credits Rana KumbhS with having devastated Amiadadn, (Amber) The 
phenomenal nse of Rana Sanga grandson of Rana Kumbha, to a pohition 
of pre eminence m the political honzon of western India is too well known. 
Babur bears eloquent testimony to this when he writes that ‘the authority 
of the execrated pagan (Sanga) was such that not one of all the exalted 
*overeigns of this wide realm such as the Sultan of Delhi, the Sultan of 
Guzrat and the Sultan of MandQ could cope with this evil dispositioned one, 
without the help of other pagans , wie and all they cajoled him and tempo- 
rized with him Tod recounts among his tnbutanes the name of Pfithviraja 
of Amber s’ ' Rajas and rais of high degree ' obeyed San^ at the battle of 
Mianua, and it is not altogether impossible that the Kachwaha chief also 
■rkaraj m the general defeat indicted upon die Hmdas by Biisar ffe Mi 
by the hand of an assa<«sin and tho murderer was his own son Bhima «» 
k>unng the centunes following the invasion of Mu izr ud dm Muhammad 
bm Sam till the rise of Rana Sanga the history of eastern Rajputana was 
mainly dominated by the ambitious rulers of the Sultanate of Delhi and 
fheir successors who often held possession of the strong fortresses of Ajmer 


56 Ind Ant VIII 63 ^ ^ 

57 H C Ray Dynasttc History of Northern India II p 1095 

58. Ep Ind XIX pp 4Gff 49 59 Ind Ant VIII p 59 

60 Ep Ind XXI pp 279 Z88 

61 Babur Santa m English by A S Be\Tndge VoL II (Section 3), p 561 f 

62 Tod. Amuils Vol I P 348 and n. 5 

63 Tod Annals, Vol III, p 1337 
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and Ranthambhor dominated o\er the SapQdalak5a country once the home 
of the proud Chauhans and ©terciscd control over the neighbounng pro- 
vinces of Bayana and Alwar It is not unlikely that the princes of Amber 
had now and then to bear the onslaught of the arms of Islamic forces 

The foul assassination of Prithviraja was the signal for an internal 
turmoil in which his descendants entered into n contest for secunng the 
throne 


ITilhviraja 

I 



Bhunasunha Puranmal Bharamala Sanga other sons 



Chitaia Suja 

Bhimasimha seems to have been the heir apparent to the throne But 
his claims were superseded by his father m favour of another son named Pur 
anmal Prithviraja paid the penalty by his death at the hand of his own son 
Purajjmal ruled for six years and was then killed by Bhima who now regained 
his birth nght Suja son of Puranmal sought to avenge the death of his 
father with the help of Safr ud dm the Subedar of Ajmer and made an attack 
upon Amber According to Tod Bhimasimha was murdered by his son 
Askaran at the instigation of his brothers He was succeeded by his eldest 
son Ratnasunha who ruled for eleven years But troubles now came from 
another quarter Sanga son of Pfithviraja and bom of a Bikaner pnneeso 
got the help of JaitSi son of Lunkarao of Bikaner and seized the capital But 
he fdl by the hands of a bard named Kaijha Thereupon Askaran the «econd 
son of Bhima ascended the throne Even he was not destined to rule in 
peace. Being ousted by Bharamala or Bihan Mall in V S 1604 (a d 1547 
48) he went to Delhi to seek the help of Haji Khan rathan (most probably 
the famous lieutenant of Sher Shah) The latter reconaled the rivals and 
conferred upon Askaran the government of Naravara (Narwar) «• The con 
solidation of Bharamala s rule in Amber and his alliance with the Mughal 
emperor opened up a new chapter m the hi^ry of the Kachwahas. The 
scene of activities of the Kachwaha kings was no longer confined within the 
narrow limits of Amber but loomed large in the imperial pavilions at Delhi 
and Agra and beyond in the provinces of the far flung Mughal empire The 
new phase of their history requires separate and detailed treatment, and we 
may conclude our present article here 

64 The above account is based on a note which appears in the Afuhofiata 
Nltwi ki hhyata Vol II p 9n also compare TessitoiJ Deienpine Catalozue oj 
Bardte end Iltsttmcel Manuaeiipts Section I part II p 46 Tod, Annals and 
AnUtpsties of RajasthSn (Cot^e) III p 13^7 



THE CRITICISM OF HISTORICAL REPORTS AMONG 
THE MUSLIMS 


By Dr M Z. SIDDIQI. M A , PH D 
Calaitla Unwersity 

Ibn Khaldun among the ^^us^lms, has been accepted to be the most cn 
Ucal and ongina! historian He bid do^vn the dictum that the rule foi 
distinguishing what is true from what is false in history is based on its possi 
bilrty or impossibility He propounded sound pnnciplcs for Histonography 
and showed the way to that scientific view and treatment of tlie subject which 
IS advocated by the most modem writers on it. 

No one who has made even a superficial study of Ibn IChaldun's Prole 
Zotnnia to his voluminous history can deny him the aedit wdiich he deserves 
60 well But It will be certainly a mistake to think tJiat he was the first 
Muslim author who tried to make u^c of the critical method m order to e.Ta 
mine the truth of historical reports For, long before him, the Muslim de 
vines who lived between the 7 th and the lUh centuries of the Christian era 
had made a keen and sincere study of the criticism of historical reports in 
connection with those of the words which fell from the lips of the Prophet of 
Warn from time to time, and those of his deeds 

These reports are known as Ahadtlh which is tlie plural form of the 
word Hadith The term is generally translated into English as 'tradition.' 
They are of extreme religious and legal importance to the Muslims and they 
have taken great care to maintain their purity and ^uineness 

Each of these reports howsoever short is accompanied by the chain of 
the names of the transmitters through whom it was re- 
giving the names ceived by those who compiled them m books This chain 
tire transamt of the transmitters was considered by all the writers on 
the subject as an indispensable part of the text of the 
reports themselves The part containing the names of the transmitters is 
technically called Isndd (support) or authonty and the report itself is called 
Main or the text By and by this system became so popular among the Mus- 
lim authors that they applied it to history to geography, to belles lettres etc., 
for many centuries during the middle ages As a matter of fact it was earned 
to such an extreme that it was ridiculed by authors like al JSlji? There are 
books eg the Ma^dntt I Ushshdg of al Sarrdj (containing the stones of per 
sons who are said to have died of love) the subject matter of which is extre 
mely frivolous, but in spite of it the author took the trouble of recording the 
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name of each transmitter of the narratives contained in them and the date 
and place at which he heard the stones. 

The Origin of this System 

The ongin of this sjstcni, which according to Professor Hitti is unique 
in tlie case of the Arabs and meets the most essential requirements of modem 
histonography ^ is diflicult to determine But Caetani and Horovitz have 
attempted to solve this interesting problem and A H Harley has '‘uri 
marised their conclusions in his introduction to the Musnad of Umar b 
Abdil Aziz 

Caetani is of opinion that the system «juld not have originated with the 
Arabs The wild desolation of the Arabian desert and 
the restive nature and the character of the primitive igno- 
rant uncivilised and intolerant Arabs did not suit its 
origin and growth® But his contention as one may see is based 
more on presumption than on facts and if accepted will only prove that 
the system did not onginate with the Arabs With whom did it originate 
then’ The great Italian Onentalist has failed to give any instance of it« 
use by any other people. The Greeks and the Romans did not use t os a 
system Professor Margoliouth has pointed out that the Greek and the 
Roman historians do not keep quite dear of the dates and that they v^ry 
rarely tell us the source of their information « 

Professor Horovitz however earned h s researches further and giving ee 
veral instances from Jewish literature proved that the 
Horov tz^ system of /snad was used by the Jews before the Arabs 

^ He also tned to show that its u e in their literature was 

found as early as the Mosaic penod and by the Talmudic times its chain 
assumed enormous length the subject matter being of the most vaned nature ® 
But the mam facts discovered by the mmute researches of the di'itin 
gu shed modem German Orientalist had been already 
They were anti dealt with, by a medieval scholar of Andalusia 
^ Muhammad Alt b Ahmad commonly known as 

Ibn Hazm in his at Ftsal FtlMilal'‘ about nine cen 
tunes before him Of this Horovitz as well as Caetani appear to have been 
unaware Ibn IJazm has dassified the chains of transmitters according to 
their reliability into six different groups has described their ments as well 
as dements, has pointed out such of them as had been used in Uie Jewish 
d Chnstian literature, has referred to the subject matter of the texts to 


1 The out n of the Islamic Slate TnL p 3 

Z J A S B 19^4 pp 40I-40S 3. Annali dell Islam I p 32. 

4 Italne Ilutonatu pp 28 20 S Der Islam \ of Vfff pp 39 "S 

6. \ol. II pp 67"0 
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which they relate and has discussed in hts own way the demerits of their 
hndds 


The Indians also like the Jews, however made use of this s>'stcm long 
before the Arabs But as far as I am aware no notice 
Its use by In been so tar taken It was pointed to me Sot 

the first time by my friends and colleagues Dr P Bagchi 
and Prof H C Raychaudhun of the department of Ancient Indian History 
m the Umversity of Calcutta According to the former occasional u<« of 
the system of giving the names of the transmitters is found in the ancient 
Indian literature Hindu Buddhistic as well as Jama The text of the re 
ports contained m them are of as varied a character as in the case of Jewish 
literature and the length of the chain of the transmitters is pretty long con 
taming in certain eases, about twenty seven names’ 

The use of this system by the Jewrs and the Indians before the Arabs, 
cannot be denied The Arabs may have either boTOw 
Araba cave pr u^y j^ave used n independently 

a ten I c orm. izkcn up its use however the Arabs developed 

It a great deal and gave it a scientific basis. They created an extremely 
rich literature dealing with the careers and the characters of the transmitters 
of the reports during different penoos This literature is known among the 
Muslims as Asma'uT Rtjal or the names of the Men (the transmitters) They 
laid down the necessary qualifications of the reliable transmitters classifi'^ 
the reports arcordmg to the rdiability of their reporters introduced the 
chronological method in order to test their trustworthiness and produced im 
mense varied literature which supply the necessary cnticaJ apparatus for 
testing the truth of the reports 


All this IS entirely wanting in the Jewish as well as Indian htera 
ture The ancient literature of neither the Indians nor 
the ^of scientific u«e of the 

■wanting chronological method nor does it possess any collection 
lah hUrature biographical notices of the transmitters of the re 

ports. In the Talmudic literature saysHorovitz there 
Is no idea of chronological method and the oldest extant work attempting 
such an arrangement was composed after 885 aji rnore than a century later 
lan e earliest earliest work on Isnad cntique From this and from the 
art that the important Jewish works (of this period) had been composed in the 
« amic dominions contmues Prof Horovitz it may be mferred that this 


r Ma/utbkatala translated by P C Ray Book I Canto I Wmtemitz Hts 
tory oUfutum Itterature Vol I pp 323-24 Vd. 11 p 34 N 3 Kaths translation 
of Sanfefcayo«o Aronyafca pp 71 72 S B E Vol XV pp 224 227 p Cordiera 
Catalogue Du Fond Tibetan Part III pp 163 168-69 201— etc. 

For all these referencea I am indebted to Dr P Bagdu of Calcutta Unn-ersity 
4S 
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historical interest of the i\as due to the Islamic influence. The want 
of these and other important materials for the critia«m of the rriiabiJity of 
the transmitters makes the use of the s>stem of giving the names of authon 
tics by the Indians and the Jews aUogether valueles's 

Ttco fold Nalme of Cntictsm 

The criticism of the historical reports (e«pecially the traditions) among 
the Muslims however is of two-fold nature (1) that relating to the 
chain of the transmitters, (2) that relating to the text of the reports The 
former is generally known as Ufulur Rtuayoi and aI«o as U^ulul fiodith le. 
the principles relating to the narration of the reports And the latter is com 
monly called the U^idud Dtrayat le saentific or junetic principles 

(1) The works on the £/{M/Mr/?ittc><i/ lay down the nece«sary quali 
fications of the reliable and proper reporters classify the 
qu2?fication*^'^of of the transmitters into various groups according to 

transmitter of re the degree of their reliability and deal with the methods 
of learning narrating and writing down the reports (es- 
pecially traditions) and vanous connected matters which must be mastered 
by every qualified reporter 

The qualifications of the transmitter of a tradition have been described 
by al shaft i (767 820 A o ) in his of Rtsala one of the earliest works on the 
subject received by us, as follows — 

He must be of firm faith well known for his truthfulness in what he 
reported understanding its contents, knowing well how the change in es 
pressions affects the contents reporting verbatim what he learnt from his 
owm authority and not narrating in his own words only the sense of what he 
had learnt possessing retentive memory if he reported from inemor> and re- 
membering his book well if he reported from it He should be free from mak 
ing a report on the authonty of those whom he met of what he did not learn 
fiom them And his reports must be in agreement with what has been re 
ported b> those who are recogmsed to have good memory if they alao have 
transmitted these reports » 

All the writers on the subject however are unanimously of opinion that 
the transmitter of a report in order to be acceptable, must be of firm faith 
mature age and proved integrity and possessing good memory He must be 
well verged m the methods of learning transmitting and preserving the re 
ports He must be thoroughly conversant with the names, careers and the 
characters of the earlier reporters as well as with the v’anous classes of the 
reports (traditions) and their defects and other special features 


a Ar Ri«ila Egypt. 1312 A.H.. p W 
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The elassifieatton of the traditions 

The traditions have been dassified, according to the degree of their 
reliability, into three categories, (t) $ahth i c tire Genuine, (ii) Uie Ha an 
1 e the Fair and the Da'if i e the weak 

(t) The $ahih or the Genuine The genuine is the report which has 
been handed down b> a continuous chain of the transmitters posseting the 
qualifications mentioned above Some important writers are of opinion that 
It must also be proved that each transmitter actually met his own reporter 

(n) The Hasan or Fair is the report the tsnad of which does not m 
elude narrators who arc suspected of falsehood, and the text of which is 
not rare and is identicallj or equivalently reported by more than one set of 
the transmitters Ibn Saldh a distinguished writer on the subject, has further 
explained it He sa>’s that ‘Fair* is the report among the transmitters of 
which there are men of unknown character, whose veracity and reliability 
have not been proved but are not known to have been careless and committing 
mistakes or forgery in their reports 

(in) The Da if or tceak is the report which does not satisfy the condi 
tions of either of the two classes of the reports mentioned above They are 
again clarified into vanous categories 

(а) The hfursal or the loose is the report about the Prophet of Ulam 
by one who did not enjoy hi« company but met any one of his companions, 
without his authority 

(б) The Munqa[a or the severed are the reports m the chain of the 
transrailters of which any link at any stage is wanbng 

(c) The Afudal or the straitened is the report from the Isnad of which 
two or more links are missing 

(d) The Mudallas or the disguised is the report m the Isnad of which 
any narrator reports on the authonty of one whom he met wliat he never 
learnt from him, or on the authority of any of his contemporaries whom 
he never met, so equivocally as may create the impression that he had actually 
met and received the report from him, or mentions a name or tide of his 
authonty, which is generally not known so that he may not be identified 
This class of the reports is always rejected and the reporter is severely con 
demned 

(c) The Shadh or the rare is the report made b> one single reliable 
transmitter at any stage, at vanance with that of other transmitters pos- 
®essmg better memory 

These and vanous other classes of reports (traditions) have been de« 
cribed and explained and their degree of reliability has been thoroughly 
discussed in all the works on the pnnciples of narration 
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2 'Ufiilud DxTayct or the saentific or junstic principles relate to the 
Main or the text of the reports irrespectiTC of their trans- 

Tlie scientific mittefts These principles are generally discussed in a 
pnnaples . ; . . . » 

particular part of the works on junsprudence. For it 

IS mainly the duty of those who ublise the reports to go carefully into the 
text and accept or reject it on account of ts probability or improbability 
But the works dealing with the U^mtu I ffadtth also contain a good deal of 
materials relating to iL A t\ell known book Frlhul Mughtlh for example 
contains the following pnnciples — 

(c) Every report against reason or accepted pnnciples (of faith) or 
against what is generally expenenced or against well founded and recogni«ed 
histoncal facts should be rejected 

(b) All reports that do not suit the position or office of the persons 
about whom they are reported should bo taken as unreliable. 

(c) The events which should have been noticed by a large crowd of 
persons and reported by them if transmitted by a single individual should 
not be accepted 

The works on Junsprudence lay down the following pnnciples — 

(<j) The degree of the rdiability of a rejJort must be m keeping with 
the importance of its subject matters 

(b) If a report deals with a technical matter and its transmitter does 
not possess technical knowledge or judiaous mind the report may be accepted 
with certam reserve 

A sufficiently large number of ca«es of the rejection of historical reports 
by the Muslim devices on account of one or the other pnnciples mentioned 
above, may be cited to prove the application of the above principle long 
before Ibn Khalddn As a matter of fact he himself follows these ver} pnn 
aples when he rejects the common explanation of the sudden fall of the Bar 
mecides and the vanous reports of the extremely large number of the soldiers 
fighting in the wars waged by the Assynans and others 

Even in the modem times the cntiasro accepted by all the Orientalists 
against the story forged by Abdu I Latif Ifanu 1 QiftI and Barhebraeus about 
the bunung of the library of Alexandna at the Command of the 2nd Calipli 
Umar is based on the pnnaples laid down by the Muslim divines centu 
nes before Ibn Khaldun 


p Ludenow Edition p. 114 
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